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HISTORIC   FALLACIES. 
NO.    II. 

TIpoardrTji  iroXco)?  ovS'   &v  cts    irorc   oSucois   dvoXoiro   vrr*  avnj^  t^s 
»oX€<i>9  ^  wpooraTci, 

Plato. 

The  task  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  during  the  current 
month,  in  furtherance  of  our  Herculean  design  of  sweeping  from 
the  historic  field  the  various  monsters  which  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  exploring  adventurers  at  present  occupy  it,  is  one  far 
more  grateful  to  our  feelings  and  consonant  to  our  tastes,  than 
that  with  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  commence  our  knight- 
errantry.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  us  to  vindicate  than  to 
vilify, — to  be  the  champions  of  the  injured,  than  the  tardy 
Nemesis  overtaking  at  last  those  who  have  long  escaped  detec- 
tion. We  come  now  to  the  rescue  of  a  nation  with  which  we 
confess  to  a  secret  sympathy— of  a  nation,  which,  whatever  its 
faults,  and  great  faults  it  had  undoubtedly,  yet  possessed  excel- 
lences, moral  and  intellectual,  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  people.  What  high-souled  gallantry,  what  noble  con- 
tempt of  danger,  what  unwearied  energy,  what  gigantic  enter- 
prise, what  lofty  aspirations,  what  a  grasp  of  mind,  characterized 
this  wonderful  race !  Where  was  there  ever  so  much  varied 
genius,  such  fire,  such  quickness  and  invention,  such  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  sorts  of  excellence  ? 
What  other  nation  can  boast  such  an  array  of  noble  names  ?— 
names  of  men  who  have  not  merely  been  great  in  their  genera* 
tion,  but  have  influenced  all  ages  and  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  An  ^schylus,  a  Sophocles,  an  Euripides,  an  Aristo- 
phanes, a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  a  Themistocles,  a  Pericles,  an 
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Alcibiades,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  a  Thucydides,  a  Xenophon,  a 
Demosthenes, — what  nation's  Valhalla  could  compare  with  this 
one's  ?  Sympathizing,  therefore,  as  we  must  confess  we  do,  with 
greatness,  in  whatever  form  it  shows  itself  it  gives  us  peculiar 
pleasure  to  vindicate  from  unjust  obloquy  the  Athenian  people. 
To  clear  them  of  one  of  those  faults  which  is  most  commonly 
imputed  to  them  as  a  foul  stain  upon  their  national  character 
will  be  our  present  task, — would  that  we  could  as  easily  remove 
from  them  all  other  blemishes ! 

I'he  notion  which  we  are  about  to  combat,  and  which  is  so 
engrained  into  history,  as  to  deserve,  we  think,  the  name  which 
we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  of  a  regularly  established  *  Historic 
Fallacy,*  is  this, — 

IHAT  THE  ATHENIANS  WERE  UNGRATEFUL. 

Aristocratic  inveighers  against  the  evils  of  democracy  are  con- 
tinually parading  before  our  eyes  this  fact,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  i^  and  making  use  of  it  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  us  from 
venturing  on  any  change,  political  or  social,  which  they  choose 
to  think  of  a  democratical  tendencv.  Democrats  also,  which 
seems  strange  at  first  sight,  are  fond  of  mentioning  it,  and 
urging  it  upon  their  auditories.  Taking  the  fact  as  an  esta- 
blished one,  not  knowing  enough  of  history  to  think  of  com- 
bating it,  they  hope  to  make  it  of  service  to  themselves  by  using 
it  as  a  gentle  engine  of  extortion.  ^  Be  not  you  like  to  those 
men  of  Athens,'  they  mean  to  say ;  *  respect,  reward,  be  faithful 
to  your  benefactors — never  suspect,  never  desert  them,  or  you 
will  be  the  byword  in  history  which  the  Athenians  are.'  Per- 
haps, after  all,  there  is  something  of  parallelism  in  the  two  cases, 
and  our  mob-orators  have  reason  to  fear  the  fate  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Alcibiades.  But  yet  there  may  be  no  ingratitude  in 
either  case.  Men  are  not  called  upon  to  feel  gratitude  unless 
they  have  been  benefited  at  a  sacrifice^  or  at  least  disinterestedly. 

How  the  case  may  stand  with  regard  to  our  modem  democrats, 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  Whether  the  rebellion 
of  Young  Ireland,  and  the  diminution  of  the  rent,  be  or  be  not 
an  act  of  ingratitude  to  Daniel  O'Conuell,  M.P. ;  whether  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whig  ministry,  in  1841,  after  they  had  given 
the  nation  parliamentary  and  corporation  reform,  did  or  did  not 
deserve  to  be  so  characterized ;  whether,  finally,  the  probable  de- 
ficiency in  the  Bright  testimonial  will  or  will  not  render  the 
English  nation  of  the  present  day  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge, 
we  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  Our  business  is  with 
the  Athenians,  who  seem  to  us  unjustly  calumniated,  and  whose 
fair  fame  we  desire  to  vindicate. 

The  ground  of  the  charge  against  them  lies  in  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  great  statesmen  of  the  democratic  era,  almost  with- 
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out  an  exception,  suffered  what  are  thought  to  be  pains  and 
penalties  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Themistocles  and  Alci- 
Uades  died  in  banishment,  Anstides  was  ostracised,  Cimon 
passed  four  or  five  years  in  exile,  Miltiades  was  fined  the  enor** 
mous  sum  of  fifty  talents, — even  Pericles  incurred  the  popular 
displeasure,  was  accused,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  fined 
considerably.  This,  it  is  thought,  by  itself  completely  esta- 
Utsbes  the  chaise,  lliese  were  the  great  men  of  Athens,  the 
men  whom  she  should  have  *  delighted  to  honour.'  Instead  of 
doing  so,  she  persecuted  and  punished  them.  What  more  is 
needed  to  convict  her  of  ingratitude  P 

An  examination  into  the  merits  of  each  case  is  needed.  What 
if  each  deserved  bis  fate  ?  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many, 
that  such  a  succession  of  public  men,  should  all  have  merited 
disgrace  or  punishment.  But  still  it  is  plainly  possible  that  such 
may  have  been  the  case.  There  is  nothmg  even  very  improbable 
in  the  supposition.  If  all  our  leading  public  men  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years  had  had  their  deserts,  how  many  would  have 
come  off  scot  free  ? 

We  will,  therefore,  take  each  case  in  its  order,  and  consider 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  nation  towards  these  emi- 
nent personages  was  not  in  each  instance  right  and  proper  under 
tho  circumstances. 

And  first  for  the  hero  of  Marathon,  the  gallant  and  politic 
Miltiades.  Placed  by  his  great  and  glorious  victory  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  nation,  who  could  not  but  feel  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  man  who  had  shown  so  much  judgment,  discretion, 
and  valour  at  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  use  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  to  gratify  a  private 
grudge  against  an  insignificant  individual.  Lysagoras,  a  Pa- 
rian, had  endangered  his  safety  while  he  was  yet  under  the  power 
of  Persia,  by  giving  information  to  Hydames  of  his  disaffection 
to  the  Persian  cause.  For  this  mean  and  paltry  reason,  it 
pleased  the  great  Miltiades  to  resolve  on  an  expedition  which 
should  humble  and  impoverish  the  Parians.  Having  determine<l 
on  this  noble  enterprise,  for  which  he  had  no  better  pretext  than 
that  a  Parian  vessel  bad  accompanied  the  fleet  of  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  to  Marathon,  clearly  upon  compulsion,  he  there  so 
miscalculated  the  strength  or  the  resolution  of  his  enemy,  that 
though  the  Athenians  gave  him  full  powers  to  take  whatever 
number  of  troops  he  thought  sufficient  lor  his  purpose,  he  utterly 
and  entirely  failed  in  his  enterprise.  The  Parians  behind  their 
walls  laughed  to  scorn  his  feeble  efforts  to  reduce  them,  whether 
by  force  or  fraud :  and  at  the  expiration  of  nearly  a  month,  he 
had  to  bring  back  his  seventy  ships  and  fourteen  thousand  men- 
at-arms,  a  larger  number  than  liad  fought  at  Marathon,  without 
either  spoil  or  glory  gained. 
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Here  was  a  disgrace  for  Athens  !  The  conquerors,  of  Mara- 
thon, the  haughty  Mapa^vo/iAxou,  the  men  who  had  just  triumphed 
over  the  whole  might  of  Am — yea  !  and  of  Africa  too,  for  Ethi- 
opian archers  fougnt  under  the  Persian  banners  on  that  memo- 
rable day4^ — these  men,  just  waking  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength,  and  of  the  important  part  which  they  have  to  play 
in  the  world's  history, — are  suddenly  checked,  thrown  back, 
hurled  down  from  that  high  eminence  to  which  in  thought  they 
had  raised  themselves,  by  being  utterly  ba£9ed  in  a  grasping  and 
unjustifiable  enterprise  by  a  handful  of  brave  islanders.  Viqto* 
rious  over  Persia — ^bafBed  by  Paros — ^here  was  a  contrast !  here 
was  a  downfall !  Certainly,  if  ever  general  deserved  to  be  called 
to  an  account  for  a  failure,  this  Miltiades  did ;  the  expedition 
was  his  own,  not  the  nation's — the  fixing  of  the  number  of  troops, 
&c.,  necessary,  was  his  doing — the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair 
from  first  to  last  bad  been  with  him ;  if  to  punish  an  unsuccess* 
ful  commander,  not  an  actual  traitor,  be  ever  allowable,  certainly 
here  was  a  fitting  time  and  occasion — a  time  and  occasion  which 
could  scarcely  be  passed  over,  if  the  notion  of  the  general  being 
responsible  (vircv^os)  was  to  be  retained  at  all.  He  had  covered 
his  country  with  indelible  disgrace,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  had  risen,  partly  certainly  by  his  aid,  but  as  much 
perhaps  by  her  own  fearless  spirit  and  ready  gallantry,  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  renown  and  glory. 

dxpoTttTOv  iurayaPaa"  airoTOfiov 
iopova€v  iis  dvdyKav. 

We  moderns  punish  nothing  in  a  general  but  cowardice  or 
treachery.  Therefore  to  inflict  a  heavy  fine  on  a  man  for  simple 
mismanagement  or  incapacity  seems  to  us  a  harsh  and  tyrannical 
proceeding.  But -the  ancients  had  no  such  notion.  And  their 
practice,  not  our  own,  is  the  consistent  one.  We  reward  mental 
excellence.  We  heap  honours  on  the  successful  general  without 
any  the  least  regard  to  his  moral  character,  simply  for  the  benefit 
that  the  state  derives  from  his  victories.  But  we  punish  maral 
turpitude,  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  or  cowaixlice,  without 
considering  at  all  whether  the  state  has  been  injured  by  it  or  no. 
With  the  ancients  the  benefit  or  injury  to  the  state  was  the  one 
and  only  thing  taken  into  the  account,  and  these  received  reward 
and  punishment  respectively.  Their  standard  was  invariable, 
ours  is  a  shifting  one. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Miltiades  had  deeply  injured 
the  state  in  the  matter  of  the  Parian  expedition,  and  therefore 
was,  by  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Athenian  constitution, 
deserving  of  severe  punishment.      The  excuse  which  Pericles 

*  *  The  Ethiopiau  arrows,  remains  of  which  are  still  found  at  Marathon/ — 
Tkirhtall,  Hi$t.  ^  Greece,  vol,  ii.  p.  242. 
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made,  Hhat  the  Athenians  were  as  much  in  fault  as  he,  since 
they  had  decreed  what  he  advised/*  could  not  hold  in  this  case, 
since  the  people  were  kept  by  Miltiades  completely  in  the  davk 
as  to  what  enterprise  he  was  planning,  and  they  entrusted  him 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  and  therefore  with  a  body  of  14,000 
men,  from  mere  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  military  ability, 
without  having  any  opportunity  of  judging  themselves  of  the 
prudence  of  his  undertaking.  Miltiades,  therefore,  was  most 
justly  called  to  an  account.  The  only  questions  that  can  fairly 
arise  are,  first,  ought  they  to  have  acquitted  him,  or  remitted  his 
sentence,  on  account  of  his  former  services  ?  secondly^  was  the 
fine  in  which  he  was  cast  an  excessive  one  ? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  if  he  had  had  no 
reward  for  his  victory  at  Marathon,  then  of  course  he  might 
&irly  have  required  to  receive  no  punishment  for  his  failure  at 
Paros.  Or  if  he  had  had  a  very  inadequate  reward.  But  we 
have  never  heard  this  even  asserted.  He  had,  in  fact,  received 
the  richest  reward  that  a  citizen  in  a  free  state  can  desire  or 
hope  for — ^the  highest  place  in  the  state — the  direction  of  its 
councils — the  complete  control  of  its  policy.  If  he  enjoyed  his 
reward  but  a  short  time,  that  was  his  own  fault ;  for  immediately 
making  use  of  his  position  to  undertake  this  ill-judged  expedition 
against  Paros. 

Was  the  peqalty,  then,  excessive  ?  Fifty  talents  was  undoubt- 
edly a  large  sum  for  those  days.  Ten  thousand  pounds  would 
at  no  time  be  a  trifling  penalty ;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  too  large  an  amount  The  expedition  itself 
had  probably  cost  considerably  more.  The  mere  pay  of  the 
men  during  the  time  must  have  been  nearly  thirty-five  talents.t 
It  was  not  unfair  to  call  upon  Miltiades  to  reimburse  the  state 
for  the  expense  to  which  he  had  put  it  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  well  able  to  pay  such  a  sum.  He 
ha({  been  a  sovereign,  the  third  of  his  dynasty.  Miltiades,  his 
uncle,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Crcesus.  He  had  also  himself 
married  the  daughter  oi'  a  most  powerful  prince,  Hegesipyle, 
daughter  of  Olorus  King  of  Thrace.  Nay,  there  is  yet  more 
direct  evidence  of  his  wealth.  When  he  left  the  Chersonese  he 
loaded  five  triremes  with  his  money  and  valuables,  four  of  which 
came  safe  to  port  The  sum,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  excessive 
for  Miltiades.  Cimon  paid  it,  and  remained  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  republic.  Miltiades  might  have  had  some  difiiculty 
in  raising  so  large  an  amouut  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  he  could 

*  M^c  iyjk  Si'  ^pTvjs  Ixcrc,  j  icol  aSnoi  ^w^iyyurt  iro\tfi,9ty.-^Thuoifd.  ii.  64. 

t  EBch  man  received  three  oboli  a  day.  They  must  have  been  absent  from  Athens 
cl  koMt  twenty-eight  days.  This  would  imply  an  expenditure  of  thirty-two  talents 
forty  mine.  If  they  were  away  thirty  days  the  sum  would  be  exactly  thirty-five 
talents. 
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easily  haye  collected  it  in  a  few  days,  nor  would  it  have  at  all 
seriously  impoverished  him. 

*Pas8  we  now  to  the  next  supposed  case  of  ingratitude.  Aria- 
tides  ostracised !  We  have  much  respect  for  Aristides — we  have 
a  high  opinion  of  his  moral  character.  Without  undertaking  to 
believe  the  tenth  part  of  the  gossip  which  Plutarch  relates  con- 
cerning him,  we  nave  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  general  outline 
of  his  character  as  truly  depicted  by  that  laborious  story-teller. 
He  was  that  rare  thing  at  Athens — that  rare  thing,  perhaps, 
among  public  men  anywhere — an  honest  man.  His  integrity 
was  unimpeachable.  He  would  neither  give  nor  take  a  bribe. 
He  scorned  to  make  a  profit  of  the  public.  With  every  oppor^ 
tunity  of  enriching  himself,  without  the  least  risk,  through  the 
public  offices  which  he  filled  from  time  to  time,  he  lived  and  died 
poor.  This  was  his  great  praise;  we  should  be  puzzled  to  assign 
nim  any  other. 

Upon  this  he  set  up  his  claim  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  state.  From  the  death  of  Miltiades  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  hrnmynrfia.  For  awhile  there  was  no  one  to  contest 
it  with  him.  At  length,  as  the  posture  of  affairs  became  most 
critical,  there  came  forward  a  man  of  consummate  ability, — a 
mind  active  and  penetrating,  rapid  in  its  perceptions  and  com- 
binations, fertile  m  expedients,  great  and  bold  in  its  projects  and 
its  aims — a  mind  that  took  in  at  a  glance  all  the  bearings  of 
every  subject,  that  applied  itself  with  equal  facility  to  them  all, 
that  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning  in  every  case.  Themis- 
tocles  came  forward  to  contest  with  Aristides  the  817/tayttiyta.  It 
was  a  struggle  between  two  men, — should  Aristides  or  lliemis- 
tocles  pilot  the  Athenian  state  through  the  difficult  voyage  on 
which  It  was  entering  ?  The  Athenian  people  decided  to  prefer 
Themistocles.     Who  shall  blame  their  decision  ? 

Imagine  Themistocles  ostracised  in  the  year  b.c.  485,  and 
Arbtides  undertaking  the  conduct  of  aflkirs  during  the  time  of 
preparation  for  the  Persian  war,  and  during  the  actual  progress 
of  it.  Imagine  Aristides  having  to  procure  convenient  oracles, 
to  bribe  an  Eucybiades,  to  cause  Xerxes  to  suspect  tfie  fidelity  of 
his  Ionian  and  Carian  sailors,  to  bring  about  a  fight  at  Salamis, — 
how  utterly  unequal  would  he  have  been  to  the  occasion !  Honesty 
alone  does  not  make  a  statesman.  In  critical  times  something 
more  is  needed. 

But  why  ostracise  either  ?  Simply  because  there  was  no 
other  way  of  effectually  deposing  a  ^fiayuryoi  when  you  had  done 
with  him*  To  have  deposed  Aristides,  and  allowed  him  to  re- 
main at  Athens,  would  have  been  to  distract  his  rival's  attention 
from  the  public  enemy,  by  giving  him  in  addition  a  continual 
contest  with  a  private  adversary  to  keep  up.  The  Atbeuiaus 
were  too  wise  to  make  so  fatal  a  mistake.     They  determined  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  between  the  two  rival 
statesmen  before  they  were  called  upon  to  enter  upon  the  great 
conflict.  And  having  so  detennineif,  they  did  well  to  prefer  re- 
taining for  their  leader  the  shrewd,  clever,  quick-witted  Themis- 
todea. 

This  b  the  true  account  of  honest  Aristides'  ostracism.  We 
most  not  be  led  away  by  the  foolish  anecdote-mongers,  to  imagine 
diat  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  merit,  and  was  banished  only  be- 
eauae  his  countrymen  could  not  endure  to  hear  him  eternally 
spoken  of  as  <  The  Just/  A  few  individuals  may  have  acted  on 
this  motive,  but  the  nation  which  gave  him  the  name  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  begrudged  it  him. 

Further,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sentence  was  remit- 
ted within  three  years'  time,  and  that  Aristides  thenceforth 
through  his  life,  and  to  his  death,  retained  the  respect  and  con- 
fklence  of  his  countrymen.  Nor  did  his  death  put  a  stop  to  the 
kind  feeling  with  which  they  regarded  him.  They  raised  him  a 
monument  at  the  public  charge,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  his 
frmily.     So  far  were  they  from  ingratitude. 

The  case  of  Themistocles  himself  is  the  next  in  order.  If  the 
ostracism  of  Aristides  be  justified  by  the  uncommon  merit  of 
Themistocles,  that  of  Themistodes  at  least  (it  may  be  thought) 
admits  of  no  defence.  Perhaps.  But  do  not  let  us  jump  to  a 
oondusioB.    Let  us  once  more  consider  the  drcumstances. 

How  then  had  Themistodes  used  the  power  with  which  he 
bad  been  invested  by  his  countrymen  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
against  the  public  enemy  ?  He  had  used  it  almost  entirely  as  an 
instrument  of  extortion,  and  by  means  of  it  had  succeeded  in  ac- 
cumulating immense  riches.  He  began  by  levying  contributions 
upon  the  islanders  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Persia,  threat- 
ening to  turn  the  fury  of  the  victorious  Greeks  upon  them  unless 
they  purchased  his  good-will  by  large  presentsof  nlioney.  Many 
were  frightened,  and  consented.  Some  of  these,  as  Carystus, 
fiured  no  better  than  if  they  had  rejected  his  demands.  After- 
wards he  established  a  regular  system  of  bribery  and  corruption 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  wide  sphere  in  which  Athenian  in- 
iuenoe  was  dominant,  making  it  a  rule  to  grant  no  favour  ex- 
cept for  money,  and  selling  his  influence  with  his  Countrymen 
everywhere  to  the  highest  bidder.  Thus  he  became  immensely 
rioh.  After  his  flight  into  Asia,  whither  his  friends  conveyed  by 
iur  the  greater  portion  of  his  property,  the  part  which  remained 
IB  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  confiscated,  produced  to 
the  treasury  not  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  talents !  Yet  his 
jMivafte  patrimony  had  been  but  three-  By  this  course  df  conduct 
Jliemistocles  bad  alienated  the  affections  of  the  smaller  Greek 
states  from  Athens,  and  if  they  were  to  be  gained  over,  and  in- 
duced to  place  Athens  instead  of  Sparta  at  their  head,  it  was 
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absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  shown  that  Themistocles 
was  disapproved  of,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  continuing 
his  policy.  Accordingly  Themistodes  was  ostracised,  and  his 
place  given  to  the  mild  and  gentle  Cimon,  who,  combining  as  he 
did  strict  integrity  with  kind  and  pleasing  manners,  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  win  and  to  conciliate. 

But  Athens,  it  may  be  thought,  owed  so  much  to  Themistocles 
that  everything  should  have  been  overlooked.  No  peculation  or 
mismanagement  of  their  affairs  on  his  part,  nothing  less  than 
downright  treason,  should  have  induced  them  to  put  a  slight 
upon  him.  Athens  certainly  did  owe  him  a  mighl^  debt  She 
owed  her  existence  to  him.  It  was  not  in  this  as  m  the  former 
attack  of  Persia.  Then  all  was  plain  sealing.  Any  man  almost 
might  have  done  what  Miltiades  did.  Here,  without  a  pilot  of 
consummate  skill,  shipwreck  and  utter  ruin  had  been  inevitable. 
But  two  things  must  have  taken  very  much  fix>m  the  weight  of 
the  obligation  under  which  Themistocles  had  laid  his  country- 
men. In  the  first  place,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  worked 
throughout  not  so  much  for  them  as  for  himself.  *  The  purpose 
of  his  life,'  it  has  been  well  said,  *  was  to  make  Athens  great  and 
powerful,  that  he  himself  might  move  and  command  in  a  large 
sphere.'*  ^  This  might  be  a  '  noble  ambition,'  but  still  it  was 
ambition, — and  so,  selfish  and  interested.  This  could  not  but 
be  felt  more  and  more,  as  time  showed  the  hero  of  Salamis  in  bis 
true  colours.  Further,  we  cancel  obligations  by  boasting  of 
them.  Themistocles,  ever  since  his  great  deeds  were  done,  had 
taken  care  that  they  should  not  be  forgotten.  His  temple  was  a 
standing  memorial  of  his  opinion  of  bis  own  merits,  and  in  his 
words  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  open  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
on  this  head.  He  was  ever  casting  in  the  teeth  of  his  country- 
men tl.at  they  owed  all  to  him.  No  sense  of  obligation  could  be 
proof  against  the  annoyance  of  such  reminders,  when  they  oc« 
curred  continually. 

But  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles  was  not  the  worst  that  he 
sufiered  at  the  hands  of  bis  countrymen.  Accused  of  participa- 
tion in  the  schemes  of  Pausanias,  orders  were  issued  for  his 
arrest,  and  officers  sent  to  seize  bis  person.  He  fled,  and  effected 
his  escape  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  much  favour  with  the  great  king,  and  in  great 
affluence.  His  flight  was  construed  as  an  admission  of  guilt, 
and  at  Athens  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  his 
goods  were  confiscated.  This  certainly  seems  a  lamentable  close 
to  the  career  of  so  great  a  man ;  but  were  the  Athenians  to 
blame  for^t  ?  What  were  they  to  do  when  such  an  accusation 
was  made,  and  supported  on  no  worse  evidence  than  bis  own 
hand-writing  ?  Was  not  it  necessary  for  his  own  sake,  if  he 
*  ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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were  innocent,  that  he  should  clear  his  character  in  open  court  ? 
Ought  he  not  to  have  wished  for  and  claimed  a  trial  r  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  fled.  What  other  interpretation  can  be  put  upon 
his  flight  but  this — that  it  arose  from  consciousness  of  guilt  ? 
At  any  rate,  on  his  flying  the  Athenians  had  no  choice  how  they 
should  act — the  law  prescribed  a  certain  course — they  followed 
it  How  they  would  have  acted  had  he  submitted  to  stand  his 
trial,  is  matter  of  pure  conjecturcJt  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  thinking  that  they  would  have  condemned  him  if 
innocent. 

Cimon'8  case  is  next  to  be  considered, — his  ostracism,  we 
mean;  for  there  is  so  much  contradiction  and  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  left;  us  of  his  former  prosecution,  that  we  are  mclined 
altogether  to  discredit  it.  Cimon  had  attached  himself  to  the 
Conservative  party  in  Athens:  the  party  which  laboured  to 
maintain  the  statu  quo  both  internally  and  externally.  He  had 
made  himself  the  great  upholder  of  the  Lacedsemonian  alliance ; 
and  thereby  of  the  policy  which  sought  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  Greece,  which  looked  upon  the  continuance  of  two 
rival  confederacies  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  Greece,  and 
shrank  from  war  with  Sparta  as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  dis* 
grace  or  contumely.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  his 
ostracism  resolves  itself  into  this — was  this  policy  right  or 
wrong?  Would  Athens  have  consulted  her  true  interests  by 
following  it,  or  would  she  not?  Which  was  the  best  adviser, 
Cimon  or  Pericles  ? 

Could  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  with  Sparta  have 
been  persisted  in  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  national  honour, — 
could  Athens  have  been  sure  of  the  position  of  an  equal  while 
she  continued  the  ally  of  Sparta, — could  she  have  thus  obtained 
fiill  scope  for  her  energies  r — undoubtedly  peace  with  her  sister 
and  yoke-fellow  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  war.  But 
this  could  not  be.  The  indignity  which  she  had  sufiered  at 
Itbome  showed  what  she  had  to  expect  if  she  continued  her  old 
relations  with  Laced^mon ;  it  was  plain  that  Sparta  did  not  look 
upon  her  as  an  equal,  but  rather  as  on  a  par  with  her  other  con- 
federates ;*  and  that  the  new  rank  to  which  she^  had  risen  by 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  against  Persia  would 
never  be  acknowledged  until  there  had  first  been  an  open  rup- 
ture. Nor  could  she  hope  till  then  to  obtain  a  fair  field  for  the 
exertion  of  her  energies.  Spartan  jealousy  was  aroused,  and 
would  have  thwarted  all  her  schemes,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
her  efibrts  to  fulfil  her  destinies. 

In  fact,  Athens  felt  that  she  was  called  upon  to  take  the  lead 
in  Greece.    Greece  had  clearly  an  important  mission  to  fulfil : 

*  '  A  eoniinffetU  wot  reqwred  of  Athens,  as  well  as  of  the  other  allies  of  Sparta, 
to  act  against  Ithome/  aaysC.  F.  Hermttin.-— Po/.  Antiq.  qf  Greece,  $  36. 
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no  less  than  to  spread  civilization  eastward,  and  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward.  Especially  she  had  to  secure 
Europe  against  Asia,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  union  of 
all  Greece,  and  a  concentration  of  the  entire  energies  of  the 
Hellenic  race  against  its  inveterate  foe.  The  Persian  must  be 
humbled  in  his  own  country — nay  I  the  whole  East  must  be  made 
to  feel  the  irresistible  might  of  the  West  in  attack  no  less  than 
its  indomitable  spirit  in  defeftce,  to  secure  Europe  against  the 
continual  recurrence  of  invasions  like  that  of  Xerxes;  invasions 
which,  calamitous  as  they  might  prove  to  the  invader,  could  not 
but  also  inflict  most  terrible  injury  on  the  people  attacked, — an 
injury  which  it  took  perhaps  half  a  century  to  repair.  Such 
was  clearly  the  task  to  which  Greece  was  bound  to  brace  her- 
self from  the  time  that  she  rolled  back  that  fearful  wave  of  inva- 
sion which  had  threatened  to  annihilate  her,  and  with  her  to 
sweep  from  the  earth  the  blessing  of  free  civilization. 

For  this  purpose  a  union  of  all  Greece  was  necessary — a  real 
union ;  ana  therefore  one  dominant  state, — a  single  -ny^fMvU, 
The  question  seemed  to  be,  should  Athens  or  Sparta  be  this  do- 
minant power  ?  what  should  absorb  the  other  ? 

This  was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  not  only  to  the  two  states 
primarily  concerned,  but  to  Greece  herself.  If  Sparta  absorbed 
Athens,  Greece  was  dead.  All  spirit  of  enterprise^  all  grand  and 
comprehensive  scheming,  all  thought  of  foreign  contest,  would 
at  once  have  died  away.  Greece  might  still  have  retained  the 
vis  inertias :  she  might  still  have  presented  a  formidable  barrier 
against  an  invading  power ;  but  for  purposes  of  offence,  for  reta- 
liation, for  conquest,  for  spreading  civilization,  she  would  have 
been  powerless — paralyzed  !  Had  Cimon's  policy  been  followed, 
this  would  have  been  the  result.  Pericles  had  at  any  rate  a 
nobler  aim. 

Pericles  sought  to  obtain  for  Athens  *  a  decided  supremacy 
over  the  rest  of  Greece,'  to  put  her  instead  of  Sparta  at  the  head 
of  the  general  confederacy, — ^not,  we  may  be  sure^  to  rest  there, 
but  to  give  to  Athens  that  task  which  afterwards  fell  to  Alexan- 
der— the  chastisement  of  Persia,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  of  the  East. 

To  obtain  this  supremacy,  it  was  necessary  to  overcome 
Sparta.  She  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  without  a  strug- 
gle,— no,  nor  without  a  fierce  and  a  protracted  one.  Yet  even- 
tual success,  Pericles  doubted  not,  would  be  with  his  countrymen, 
lliat  the  issue  was  otherwise  was  owing  entirely  to  one  circum- 
stance which  no  one  could  foresee — ^to  one  of  those  events  by 
which  Providence  seems  openly  to  vindicate  to  itself  the  direc- 
tion of  mundane  affidrs — tne  infatuation  of  the  commanda»  at 
JEg08  Potami.  Athens,  which  seemed  pointed  out  by  nature  as 
the  power  in  Greece,  by  which  tlie  huiniUation  of  Persia  was  to 
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be  effeetedy  was  set  aside  by  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  universe.     She  sunk  under  her  rival,  and  with  her  ^ 
sunk  at  once  all  thought  of  foreign  enterprise.     The  East  ob- 
tained a  reprieve  for  half  a  century. 

Gmon's  ostracism,  then,  was  simply  the  decision  of  Athens 
upon  her  future  course, — the  determination  to  adventure  all  for 
the  sake  of  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  Greece,  and  thereby 
of  the  mighty  movement  by  which  Greece  was  to  impress  herself 
upon  the  world,  eternizing  her  name,  hex  language,  and  her 
modes  of  thought.  Who  ^all  say  that  she  was  wrong,  or  that 
even  as  events  turned  out,  she  did  not  gain  by  having  cherished 
these  erand  and  noble  aspirations,  in  preference  to  confining 
herself  always  to  a  dull  and  safe  mediocrity  ?  Better  to  have 
run  her  brief  career  of  high  emprise^  and  alternate  extreme  peril 
and  unexampled  success,  than  to  have  remained  for  centuries 
Spartans  timid  and  inglorious  follower  ! 

Sueh  seems  to  be  the  defence  and  the  true  account  of  Cimon's 
ostracism.  It  was  not  mere  petty  spite  bent  on  revenging  what 
had  been  felt  as  a  gross  indignity  upon  the  person  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  it.  Cimon's  ostracism  did  not  take  place  until 
two  years  after  the  return  from  Ithome.  It  concerned  rather 
the  future  than  the  present  It  was  the  signal  and  the  provoca* 
tive  of  a  rupture  with  Sparta.  It  was  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  that  grand  career  of  glory  on  which  Athens  then  entered  as  a 
wholly  independent  power.  It  was  requisite  to  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  system  and  the  influence  of  Pericles.  When 
that  bad  been  effected,  his  recall  took  place.  The  state  had  no 
intention  of  denying  his  military  talents,  or  refusing  to  avail 
itself  of  them.  His  political  authority  and  weight  once  com- 
pletely done  away  with,  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
anew  of  his  talents  as  a  general.  They  had  entrusted  to  his 
command  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  when  sickness  carried  him 
off  at  Citium. 

With  respect  to  Pericles  himself  it  will  not  be  possible  entirely 
to  justify  the  Athenians.  His  condemnation  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  undeserved,  and  to  have  been  entirely  uncalled  for 
by  any  circumstances  of  state  necessity.  It  was  a  m&te  outbreak 
of  popular  discontent  and  irritation,  which  longed  to  vent  itself 
in  some  way,  and  was  best  pleased  to  fasten  upon  the  most  con- 
^cuous  object.  Their  defence  with  respect  to  him  must  rest 
upon  the  steadiness  of  their  affection  towarcb  him  through  so 
many  years,  and  the  transient  endurance  of  this  single  gleam 
of  tbetr  dbpleasure;  It  did  not  even  prevent  them  from  re-elect- 
ing him  to  his  office  of  strategus  at  the  very  next  opportunity, 
or  make  any  difference  in  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him. 
It  was  simple  ill-humour,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  Pericles 
himself  we  believe,  would  have  been  the  first  to  forgive  it,  and 
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to  repel  with  indignation  any  charge,  brought  on  this  account, 
against  his  beloved  Athens  of  injustice  and  ingratitude. 

Finally,  we  have  the  case  of  Alcibiades  to  consider.  It  need 
not  detain  us  very  long.  Of  aU  the  men  that  Athens  ever  pro- 
duced, Alcibiades  was  by  far  the  most  dangerous  to  her  liberties. 
Gifted  with  immense  talents,  a  man  of  commanding  genius,  unit- 
ing to  all  the  qualities  for  which  Themistocles  was  renowned,  a 
far  bolder  spirit  and  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  with  an  ambition  that  knew  no  limits, 
and  wholly  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous,  there  was  nothing 
but  fear  of  his  turning  his  abilities  against  her  that  could  justify 
Athens  in  intrusting  to  him  any  office  of  importance.  Whether 
his  disgraces  were  deserved  at  the  exact  times  and  in  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  under  which  they  occurred,  or  no,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  inquire.  Alcibiades  could  have  no  claim  on 
the  gratitude  or  favour  of  his  countrymen,  for  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  patriotism,  and  that  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement  was  the  sole  object  that  he-had  in  view. 
£very  success  that  he  procured  the  Athenian  arms  was  as  fiill  of 
danger  to  Athens  as  ot  advantage  to  her :  and  whether  fighting 
on  her  side,  or  in  the  adverse  ranks,  he  was  equally  her  enemy. 
Had  he  returned  victorious  from  the  Sicilian  expedition,  or 
brought  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  a  successful  close,  by  the 
humiliation  of  Sparta  and  her  confederates,  it  would  have  been 
hopeless  to  have  struggled  against  his  ascendancy.  Athens 
must  have  submitted  herself  wholly  to  him.  He  would  have 
made  himself  king  of  Greece.  It  may  be  that  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  career  of  Alexander. 

Thus  have  we  vindicated  the  Athenian  commonalty  from  the 
charge  of  treating  with  ingratitude  and  injustice  their  greatest 
men.  We  have  shown  that  in  every  case  but  one  they  were  fiilly 
justified  in  what  they  did.  Pericles  alone  had  any  right  to  utter 
a  complaint,  and  his  disgrace  was  too  brief  and  too  trifling  to 
allow  of  any  serious  charge  being  grounded  upon  it.  Thus  have 
we  rebutted  the  accusation.  We  have  also  done  something,  we 
think,  towards  establishing  the  contrary  position  ; — to  wit,  that 
they  were  steady  in  their  affections  towards  those  who  were  de- 
serving of  their  confidence.  Aristides,  Cimon,  Pericles — three 
of  the  cases  usually  brought  forward  to  prove  them  ungrateful,  to 
our  minds  prove  directly  the  reverse.  We  know  of  no  free  state 
which  ever  continued  more  faithful  to  its  benefactors,  than 
Athens  to  these  statesmen.  One  cloud  in  the  political  life  of 
each — one  light  passing  cloud — when  did  the  favourites  of  a 
sovereign  fare  so  well?  When  were  the  ministers  of  a  constitu* 
tional  government  so  fortunate  ?  The  political  life  of  Aristides 
extended  over  a  period   of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a'  century  :* 

*  From  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.c.  490,  where  he  was  one  of  the  Strategi — ^to 
his  death  in  the  archon»hip  of  Theogenides.  a.  c.  478.    Twenty-three  years. 
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Cimon*s  was  still  longer,  being  twenty-seven  years.*  Pericles' 
exceeded  even  this,  bemg  not  less  then  forty  years.  The  disgrace 
of  Pericles  lasted  a  few  weeks,  that  of  Aristides  something  more 
than  two  years,  that  of  Cimon  not  quite  five  years.  Each  expe- 
rienced but  one  disgrace,  and  two  of  them  not  without  cause. 
All  died  in  the  favour  of  the  people ;  all  in  the  possession  of  their 
respect  and  esteem;  all  were  ever  remembered  with  affection 
and  gratitude.  If  we  are  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  of  a 
noble  people,  because  it  did  not  pin  itself  to  individuals,  but 
judged  their  policy,  and  transferred  its  confidence  from  time  to 
time  to  new  counsellors,  what  nation  shall  be  secure  from  oblo* 
quy  ?  No !  ingratitude  was  not  the  vice  of  the  Athenians.  There 
was  historical  truth  at  least,  in  that  seeming  paradox  of  Plato's, 

'  vpotrrarri^  iroXtwq  ov&^cLv  li?  irorc  081x0)9  daroAoiTO  err'  avrrjqrjq  ttoXco)?  tJs 

rpoaram.*  The  Athenians  did  not  ostracise  their  great  men  with- 
out a  reason.f  That  ostracism  itself,  so  much  misunderstood  by 
the  modems,  was  but  a  slight  matter,  no  real  disgrace — it  was 
no  punishment,  no  penalty.     It  was  the  necessarv  accompaniment 
of  a  change  of  ministry,  in  a  state  where  the  office  of  prime-mi- 
nister was   not  a  definite  and  legally  constituted  one.     It  was  a 
contingency  to  which  every  one  knowingly  exposed  himself,  who 
came  forwaurd  upon  the  arena  of  politics,  and  aspired  to  be  the 
leader  and  director  of  the  republic.    It  was  not  retrospective,  but 
prospective;  not  vindictive,  but  precautionary — ^it  was  not  for 
the  punishment  of  the  discarded  minister,  but  for  the  security  of  ' 
the  newly-appointed  one.     A  right  understanding  of  this  matter 
will  remove  much  of  that  misunderstanding  of  the  Athenian  cha. 
racter  which  we  have  been  combating.     It  will  silence  all  abuse 
of  them  on  the  score  of  their  treatment  of  Cimon,  Aristides,  and 
Themistocles.    The  cases  of  Miltiades,  Alcibiades,  and  Pericles 
will  remain;  the  first  to  be  justified  by  the  deep  disgrace  of  the 
Parian  expedition ;  the  second  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  that 
dangerous  individual ;  the  third  not  to  be  justified,  but  to  be  pal- 
liate by  the  accumulation  of  miseries  under  which  the  people 
were  suffering, — war,  ravage,  crowded  dwellings,  scant  diet,  and 
above  all,  the  pestilence — and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  single 
occasion,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  in  which  Pericles  expe- 
rienced even  a  passing  frown  from  the  people  whom  he  served  for 
that  long  space  of  time,  and  of  whose  affairs  he  was,  for  sixteen 
years  out  of  the  forty,  sole  manager.     It  will  be  hard,  indeed,  if 
for  this  single  burst  of  temporary  spleen  the  men  of  Athens  are 
to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  an  ungrateful  nation. 

Thus  have  we  disposed  of  fallacy  the  second :  we  have  still  a 
goodly  array  in  store  for  our  readers. 

*  We  find  him  in  command  at  Syros,  b.  c.  476.    He  died  b.  c.  449. 
t  Gorgiai,  $  74. 
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The    Works    of  Walter  Savage    Landor.      In   two  valumes. 
MoxoD.     1846. 

In  these  volumes  are  embodied  a  prodigious  amount  of 
thought,  most  copious  stores  of  wit  and  humour,  most  admirable 
powers  of  illustration,  and  a  large  fund  of  scholarship.  About 
Mr.  Lander's  writings,  moreover,  there  is  the  charm  of  earnest- 
ness. Right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Lander  gives  utterance  to  opinions 
which  he  honestly  entertains.  He  is  no  mere  copyist — ^no  echo 
of  the  voices  of  other  men.  His  intellect  is  always  active.  His 
spirit  is  always  manly. 

A  writer,  however,  who  attempts  so  much  as  Mr.  Landor  has 
attempted,  must,  of  necessity,  fail  in  some  things;  and  Mr. 
Landor  has  failed  in  many.  Such  a  result  was,  we  repeat,  in 
Mr.  LandoT^s  case,  inevitable.  In  his  ^  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions,' Mr.  Landor  brings  on  the  stage  some  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  most  illustrious  men  of  action,  who  have  ever  in* 
fluenced  the  opinions  or  the  condition  of  their  fellow-men.  He 
introduces  his  readers  to  wits,  poets,  orators,  statesmen  warriors, 
philosophers,  selected  from  different  countries,  and  from  widely 
separated  periods  of  time.  He  uses  the  utmost  freedom  with  the 
highest  names.  He  essays  to  paint  the  manners  of  ages  removed 
from  the  present  by  intervals  so  vast  as  to  be  virtually  inapprecia- 
ble. He  attempts  to  determine  the  value,  and  to  exhibit  the 
operation  of  infinitely  diversified  systems  of  thought 

Mr.  Landor  has,  in  short,  proposed  to  himself  a  task,  which 
no  human  intellect,  perhaps, — ^however  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded by  learning, — could  execute  without  the  perpetration  of 
prodigious  blunders.  It  is  a  task  beyond  the  scope  even  of  dramatic 
poetry ; — for  dramatic  poetry,  although  it  may  deal  with  philoso- 
phers, abstains  from  discussions  about  the  value  of  schemes  of  philo- 
sophy. To  the  imagination  of  the  dramatic  poet,  it  may,  indeed, 
be  pennitted  to  body  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,  and  to 
give  to  airy  nothing,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Mr.  Landor, 
however,  deals  very  freely  with  many  things  which  are  iiot  un- 
known—save in  some  cases,  to  himself;  while  he,  not  unfre- 
quently,  reverses  the  poet's  privilege,  by  seeking  to  reduce  to 
airy  nothings,  the  local  habitations — the  well-defined  intellectual 
fabrics**in  which  eminent  philosophers  have  sought  to  enshrine 
their  names  for  the  admiration  of  remote  posterity. 

Mr.  Landor^s  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  his  courage.  He  is  a 
wit  and  a  critic.  He  gives  himself  credit  for  being,  at  the  same 
time,  a  master  of  the  First  Philosophy.     To  some  extent,  there- 
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fore,  Mr.  Landor  miscalculates  the  measure  of  bis  strength  ;  and 
essays  feats  of  knight  errantry,  in  the  perpetration  of  which  his 
training  and  his  weapons  do  not  enable  him  to  reap  much 
credit.  In  some  of  his  boldest  speculations,  Mr.  Landor  has 
given  utterance  to  many  flat  thoughts,  and  to  many  false  views. 
Where  hb  aim  is  highest,  he  is  most  apt  to  enunciate  doctrines 
that  are  shallow  and  absurd. 

Among  the  strangest  and  most  preposterous  of  Mr.  Lander's 
prejudices  is  his  anti-Flatonism.  In  connection  with  the  name  of 
Plato,  Mr.  Landor  has,  in  truth,  contrived  to  weave  his  most 
startling  and  most  silly  paradoxes.  In  the  expression  of  his 
sentinaents  on  this  subject,  he  employs  throughout  his  dialogues 
many  interlocutors.  Chatham,  Aristotle,  Diogenes,  Demosthenes, 
Lucian,  are,  in  turn,  brought  forward  to  enunciate  Mr.  Lander's 
dislike  of  Plato's  character,  of  Plato's  opinions,  of  Plato's  style- 
as  well  as  Mr.  Landor^s  disbelief  in  Plato's  genius. 

Plato's  reputation  has  outlived  many  assaillts.  It  will  scarcely 
grow  dim  under  the  (we  are  sorry  to  emplov  the  term)  ribaldry 
of  Mr.  Landor.  Let  our  readers  enjoy,  as  they  may,  the  follow- 
ing specimens  of  Mr.  Lander's  anti-Platonic  views,  selected  from 
a  dialogue  (vol.  i.  p.  451)  conducted  by  Plato  and  Diogenes : — 

'  Plaio.  Is  there  nothing  of  greatness,  O  Diosenes,  in  exhibiting 
how  cities  and  communities  may  be  goyemed  best,  now  morals  may  be 
kept  Uie  purest,  and  power  become  the  most  stable  ? 

'  Diogenes.  Something  of  sreatness  does  not  constitute  the  great 
man.  Let  me,  however,  see  him  who  hath  done  what  thou  sayest. 
He  must  be  the  most  universal  and  the  most  indefatigable  traveller,  he 
mnst  also  be  the  oldest  creature  upon  earth. 

*  Plato.  How  so? 

'  Diogenee.  Because  he  must  know  perfectly  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
situation,  the  peculiarities  of  the  races,  of  their  allies,  of  their  enemies : 
he  must  have  sounded  their  harbours,  he  must  have  measured  the 
quantity  of  their  arable  land,  and  pasture,  of  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains :  he  must  have  ascertained  whether  there  are  fisheries  on  their 
coasts,  and  even  what  winds  •are  prevalent.  On  these  causes,  with 
some  others,  de{)end  the  bodily  strength,  the  numbers,  the  wealth,  the 
wants,  the  capacities  of  the  people. 

'  Plato.  Such  are  low  thoughts. 

'  Diogenes.  The  bird  of  wisdom  flies  low,  and  seeks  her  food  under 
hedges  :  the  eagle  Umself  would  be  starved,  if  he  always  soared  aloft 
and  against  the  sun.  The  sweetest  fruit  grows  near  we  ground,  and 
the  plants  that  bear  it  require  ventilation  and  topping.  Were  this  not 
to  be  done  in  thy  garden,  every  walk  and  alley,  every  plot  and  border, 
would  be  covered  with  ninners  and  roots,  with  boughs  and  suckers. 
We  want  no  poets,  or  logicians,  or  meti4>hysicians,  to  govern  us :  we 
want  practical  men,  honest  men,  continent  men,  unambitious  men, 
fearful  to  solicit  a  trust,  slow  to  accept,  and  resolute  never  to  betray 
one.    Experimentalists  may  be  the  best  philosophers  ;  they  arc  always 
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the  worst  politicians.     Teach  people  their  duties,  and  they  will  know 
their  interests.     Change  as  little  as  possible,  and  correct  as  much. 

*  Philosophers  are  absurd  from  many  causes,  but,  principally,  from 
laying  out  unthriftily  their  distinctions.  They  set  up  four  virtues : 
fortitude,  prudence,  temperance,  and  justice.  Now  a  man  may  be  a 
very  bad  one,  and  yet  possess  three  out  of  the  four.  Every  cut-throat 
must,  if  he  has  been  a  cut-throat  on  many  occasions,  have  more  forti- 
tude and  more  prudence  than  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  we  con- 
sider as  the  best  men.  And  what  cruel  wretches,  both  executioners 
and  judges,  have  been  strictly  just  I  How  little  have  thev  cared,  what 
gentleness,  what  generosity,  what  fi;enius,  their  sentence  hath  removed 
nrom  the  earth  I  Temperance  and  beneficence  contain  all  other  virtues. 
Take  them  home,  Plato,  split  them,  expound  them  ;  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  them,  if  thou  but  use  them. 

'  Before  I  gave  thee  this  lesson,  which  is  a  better  than  thou  ever 
gavest  any  one,  and  easier  to  remember,  thou  wert  accusing  me  of  in- 
vidiousness  and  malice  against  those  whom  thou  callest  the  great, 
meaning  the  powerful.  Thy  imagination,  I  am  well  aware,  had  taken 
its  flight  toward  Sicily,  where  thou  seekest  thy  great  men,  as  earnestly 
and  undoubtingly  as  Ceres  sought  her  Persephone.  Faith!  honest 
Plato,  I  have  no  reason  to  envy  thy  worthy  friend  Dionysius.  Look 
at  my  nose.  A  lad,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  threw  an  apple  at  me 
yesterday,  while  I  was  gazing  at  the  clouds,  and  gave  me  nose  enough 
for  two  moderate  men.  Instead  of  such  a  god-send,  what  should  I 
have  thought  of  my  fortune,  if,  after  living  aUmy  lifetime  amons  golden 
vases,  rougher  than  my  hand  with  their  emeralas  and  rubies,  their  en- 
gravings and  embossments,  among  Parian  caryatides  and  porphyry 
sphinxes,  among  philosophers  with  rings  on  their  fingers  and  linen 
next  their  skin,  and  among  singing  boys  and  dancing  girls,  to  whom 

alone  thou  speakest  intelligibly Great  men,  forsooth !  thou 

knowest  at  last  who  they  are. 

*  Plato.  There  are  great  men  of  various  kinds. 

*  Diogenes,  No,  by  my  beard,  are  there  not. 

'  Plato,  What !  are  there^not  great  captains,  great  geometricians, 
great  dialecticians  ? 

*  Diogenes.  Who  denied  it  ?  A  great  man  was  the  postulate.  Try 
thy  hand  now  at  the  powerful  one. 

Plato.  On  seeing  the  exercise  of  power,  a  child  cannot  doubt  who  is 
powerful,  more  or  less  ;  for  power  is  relative.  All  men  are  weak,  not 
only  if  compared  to  the  Deminurgos,  but  if  compared  to  the  sea  or  to 
the  earth,  or  certain  things  upon  each  of  them,  such  as  elephants  and 
whales.  So  placid  and  tranquil  is  the  scene  around  us,  we  can  hardly 
bring  to  mind  the  images  of  strength  and  force,  the  precipices  and 
abysses   .... 

'  Diogenes.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  loose  tongue,  twinkling  and  elittering 
like  a  serpent's  in  the  midst  of  luxuriance  and  rankness.  Did  never 
this  reflection  of  thine  warn  thee  that  in  human  Ufe  the  precipices  and 
abysses  would  be  much  farther  from  our  admiration,  if  we  were  less  in- 
considerate, selfish,  and  vile  ?  I  will  not,  however,  stop  thee  long,  for 
thou  wert  going  on  quite  consistently.  As  thy  great  men  are  fighters 
and  wranglers,  so  thy  mighty  things  upon  the  earth  and  sea  are  trou- 
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blesome  and  intractable  incambrances.  Thou  pcrceivedst  not  what 
was  greater  in  the  former  case,  neither  art  thou  aware  what  is  greater 
in  this.     Didst  thou  feel  the  gentle  air  that  passed  us  ? 

*  Plato.  I  did  not,  just  then. 

'Diogenes.  That  air  so  eentle,  so  imperceptible  to  thee,  is  more 
powerful,  not  only  than  all  the  creatures  that  breathe  and  lire  bj  it ; 
not  only  than  all  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  which  it  rears  in  an  age,  and 
shatters  in  a  moment ;  not  only  than  all  the  monsters  of  the  sea,  but 
than  the  sea  itself,  which  it  tosses  ujp  into  foam,  and  breaks  against 
every  rock  in  its  vast  circumference ;  for  it  carries  in  its  bosom,  with 
perfect  calm  and  composure,  the  uncontrollable  ocean  and  the  peopled 
earthj  like  an  atom  of  a  feather. 

'  To  the  world's  turmoils  and  pageantries  is  attracted,  not  only  the 
admiration  of  the  populace,  but  the  zeal  of  the  orator,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet»  the  investigation  of  the  historian,  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  philosopher :  yet  how  silent  and  invisible  are  thev  in  the  depths 
of  air !  Do  I  sav  in  those  depths  and  deserts  ?  No ;  I  say  at  the 
distance  of  a  swallow's  flight ;  at  the  distance  she  rises  above  us,  ere  a 
sentence  brief  as  this  could  be  uttered. 

'What  are  its  mines  and  mountains?  Fragments  wielded  up  and 
dislocated  by  the  expansion  of  water  from  below ;  the  most  part  re- 
duced to  mud,  the  rest  to  splinters.  Afterward  sprang  up  fire  in 
many  places,  and  again  tore  and  mangled  the  mutilated  carcase,  and 
still  growls  over  it. 

'  What  are  its  cities  and  ramparts,  and  moles  and  mountains  7 
Segments  of  a  fragment,  which  one  man  puts  together  and  another 
throws  down.  Here  we  stumble  upon  the  great  ones  at  their  work. 
Show  me  now,  if  thou  canst,  in  history,  three  great  warriors,  or  three 
great  statesmen,  who  have  acted  otherwise  than  spiteful  children. 

'  PUUo.  I  will  begin  to  look  for  them  in  history,  when  I  have  dis- 
covered the  same  number  in  the  philosophers  or  the  poets.  A  prudent 
man  searches  in  his  own  garden  after  the  plant  he  wants,  before  he 
casts  his  eyes  over  the  stalls  in  Kenkrea  or  Keramicos. 

<  Returning  to  your  observation  on  the  potency  of  the  air,  I  am  not 
Ignorant  or  unmindful  of  it.  May  I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  to 
you,  Dio^nes,  that  the  earlier  discoverers  and  distributors  of  wisdom 
(which  wisdom  lies  among  us  in  ruins  and  remnants  partly  distorted 
and  partly  concealed  by  theological  allegory)  meant  by  Jupiter  the  air 
in  its  agitated  state,  by  Juno  the  air  in  ito  quiescent.  These  are  the 
great  agents,  and  therefore  called  the  king  and  queen  of  the  gods.  Ju- 
piter is  denominated  by  Homer,  the  Compeller  of  Clouds :  Juno  re- 
ceives them,  and  remits  them  in  showers  to  plants  and  animals. 

'  I  may  trust  you,  I  hope,  O  Diosenes  I 

'  Diogenes*  Thou  mayest  lower  me  gods  in  my  presence,  as  safely 
aa  men  in  the  presence  of  Timon. 

'  Plato.  I  would  not  lower  them :  I  would  exalt  them, 

'  Diogenes.  More  foolish  and  presumptuous  still  I 

'  Plato.  Fair  words,  O  Sinopean  I     I  protest  to  you  my  aim  is  truth. 

'  Diogenes.  I  cannot  lead  thee  where,  of  a  certainty,  thou  msyest 
always  find  it ;  but  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is.  Truth  is  a  point ;  the  sub- 
tlest and  finest;  harder  than  adamant;   never  to  be  broken,  worn 
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away,  or  blunted.  Its  only  bad  quality  is,  that  it  is  sure  to  hurt  those 
who  touch  it ;  and  likely  to  draw  blooa,  perhaps  the  life-blood,  of  those 
who  press  earnestly  upon  it.  Let  us  away  from  this  narrow  lane, 
skirted  with  hemlock,  and  pursue  our  road  again  through  the  wind  and 
dust,  toward  the  ^reat  man  and  the  powerful.  Him  I  would  call  the 
powerful  one,  who  controls  the  storms  of  his  mind,  and  turns  to  good 
account  the  worst  accidents  of  his  fortune.  The  ereat'  man,  I  was 
going  to  demonstrate,  is  somewhat  more.  He  must  he  able  to  do  this, 
and  he  must  have  an  intellect  which  puts  into  motion  the  intellect  of 
others. 

'  Plato,  Socrates,  then,  was  your  great  man. 

'  Diogenes,  He  was,  indeed ;  nor  can  all  thou  hast  attributed  to  him 
ever  make  me  think  the  contrary.  I  wish  he  could  have  kept  a  Httle 
more  at  home,  and  have  thought  it  as  well  worth  his  while  to  converse 
with  his  own  children,  as  with  others. 

'  Plato.  He  knew  himself  bom  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

*  Diogenes.  Those  who  are  bom  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  go 
but  httle  into  it ;  those  who  are  bom  for  its  curse,  are  crowded. 

'  Plato.  It  was  requisite  to  dispel  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  error. 

*  Diogenes.  Has  he  done  it  ?  What  doubt  has  he  elucidated,  or 
what  fact  has  he  established  7  Although  I  was  but  twelve  years  old 
and  resident  in  another  city  when  he  died,  I  have  taken  some  pains  in 
my  inquiries  about  him  from  persons  of  less  vanity  and  less  perverse- 
ness  than  his  disciples.  He  did  not  leave  behind  nim  any  trae  philo- 
sopher among  them ;  any  who  followed  his  mode  of  argumentation,  his 
subjects  of  disquisition,  or  his  course  of  life ;  any  who  would  subdue 
the  malignant  passions,  or  coerce  the  looser ;  any  who  would  abstain 
from  calumny,  or  from  cavil ;  any  who  would  devote  his  days  to  the 
glory  of  his  country,  or,  what  is  easier  and  perhaps  wiser,  to  his  own 
well-founded  contentment,  and  well-merited  repose.  Xeuophon,  the 
best  of  them,  offered  up  sacrifices,  believed  in  oracles,  consulted  sooth- 
sayers, turned  pale  at  a  jay,  and  was  dysenteric  at  a  magpie.  .  .  . 

'  Plato.  Why  do  you  attribute  to  me  invidiousness  and  malignity, 
rather  than  to  the  young  philosopher  who  is  comine  prematurely  formed 
into  pubUc  notice,  and  who  hath  lately  been  invited  by  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  to  educate  his  son  T 

Diogenes.  These  very  words  of  thine  demonstrate  to  me,  calm  and 
expostulatory  as  they  appear  in  substance,  that  thou  enviest  in  thb 

young  man,  if  not  his  abilities,  his  appointment Do  not, 

however,  hope  to  triumph  over  Aristoteles  because  he  hath  said  one 
thoughtless  thing;  rather  attempt  to  triumph  with  him  in  saying 
many  wise  ones.  For  a  philosopher  I  think  him  very  little  of  an  im- 
postor. He  mingles  too  frequently  the  acute  and  dull ;  and  thou,  too 
frequently,  the  sweet  and  vapid.  Try  to  barter,  one  with  the  other, 
amicably  ;  and  not  to  twitch  and  carp.  You  may  each  be  the  better 
for  some  exchanges ;  but  neither  for  cheapening  one  another's  wares. 
Do  thou  take  my  advice,  the  first  of  the  two :  for  thou  hast  the  most  to 
gain  by  it.  Let  me  tell  thee,  also,  that  it  does  him  no  dishonour  to 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  Philip,  as  future  preceptor  of  his  newly- 
bom  child.  I  would  rather  rear  a  lion's  whelp,  and  tame  him,  than 
see  him  mn  untamed  about  the  city,  especially  if  at  any  tenement  and 
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cattle  wtee  at  its  outskirts.  Let  us  hope  that  a  soul  once  Attic,  can 
never  become  Macedonian,  but  rather  Macedonian  than  Sicilian. 

'  Aristoteles,  and  all  the  rest  of  jou,  must  have  the  wadding  of  straw 
and  saw-dust  shaken  out,  and  then  we  shall  know  pretty  nearly  your 
real  weight  and  magnitude. 

*  PUuo.  Aphilosopher  ought  never  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  of 
phflosophers. 

'  Dioffenes.  None  other  ought,  excepting  now  and  then  the  beadle. 
However,  the  Gods  have  well  protected  thee,  O  Plato!  agfdnst  his 
worst  violence.  'Was  this  raiment  of  thine  the  screen  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  f  Or  merely  the  drapery  of  a  thirty-cubit  Isis  T  Or  peradven- 
ture  a  holiday  suit  of  Darius,  for  a  bevy  of  his  younger  concubines? 
Pr^ythee,  do  tarry  with  me,  or  return  another  day,  that  I  may  catch  a 
flight  of  quails  with  it,  as  they  cross  over  this  part  of  Attica. 

Plato.  It  hath  always  been  the  fate  of  the  decorous  to  be  calum- 
niated for  effeminacy  by  the  sordid. 

IHogene^.  Effeminacy  !  Bv  my  beard  \  he  who  could  carry  all  thia 
Milesian  bravery  on  his  shoulders,  might  with  the  help  of  three  more 
such  able  men,  have  tost  Typhoeus  up  to  the  teeth  of  Jupiter. 

Plato.  We  may  serve  our  country,  I  hope,  with  clean  faces  t 

Diogenes,  More  serve  her  with  clean  faces  than  with  clean  hands : 
and  some  are  extremely  shy  of  her,  when  they  fancy  she  may  want  them. 

Plato.  Althoup;h  on  some  occasions  I  have  left  Athens,  I  cannot  be 
accused  of  desertmg  her  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Diogenes.  Nor  proved  to  have  defended  her ;  but  better  desert  her 
on  some  occasions,  or  on  all,  than  praise  the  tyrant  Critiaa;  the 
cruellest  of  the  thir^  who  condemned  thy  master.  In  one  hour,  in  the 
hour  when  that  friend  was  d  viQg»  when  young  and  old  were  weeping 
over  him,  where  then  wert  thouf 

Plato.  Sick,  at  home. 

Diogenes.  Sickf  how  longf  of  what  malady?  In  such  torments,  or 
in  snch  debility,  that  it  would  have  cost  thee  thy  life  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  prison  ?  or  hadst  thou  no  litter,  no  daves  to  bear  it ;  no 
footboy  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  public  prison,  to  the  cell  of  Socrates? 
The  medicine  he  took,  could  never  have  made  thy  heart  colder,  or  thy 
1^  more  inactive  and  torpid  in  their  movement  toward  a  fnena. 
Shame  upon  thee  I  acorn  I  contempt!  everlasting  reprobation  and 
abhorrence!' 

In  these  passages,  Plato  is  represented  as  a  driveller,  while 
Diogenes  exhibits  talent  for  little  else  than  railing.  Diogenes 
may,  it  is  true,  have  been  as  scurrilous  and  as  stupid  as  Mr» 
Landor  describes  him ;  but  by  what  authority  may  Mr.  Landor 
justify  the  exhibition  of  that  vulgar  daub  which  he  seeks  to  force 
upon  his  readers  as  a  portrait  of  Plato  ?  The  intellect  of  Plato 
may  not,  assuredly,  be  treated  as  an  unknown  quantity — as  a 
quantity  to  be  now  determined  by  Mr.  Landor  through  the 
medium  of  some  algebraic  process,  of  which  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions are  known  only  to  himself.  Plato  has  left  the  measure 
of  his  intellect  behind  him ;  and  whoever  shall  represent  Plato  as 
exhibiting  less  of  genius  in  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  his 
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opinions  than  Plato's  own  writings  evince,  must  be  content  to 
incur  censure  as  a  mere  calumniator  and  caricaturist  Who, 
then,  of  those  to  whom  Plato^s  works  are  &miliar,  may  pretend 
to  recognize  in  the  utterer  of  the  platitudes  which  Mr.  Landor 
puts  into  Plato's  mouth,  the  doctnnes  or  the  style  of  the  man 
who  has  enriched  the  world  with  The  Protagoras  and  ThePhcedo^ 
with  The  TimcBus  and  The  Parmenidea?  We  do  not  wonder, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Landor  dislikes  Mr.  Landor's  Plato.  Mr. 
Lander's  Plato  is,  doubtless  a  very  contemptible  person ;  but  his 
resemblance  to  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  master  of  Aristotle  will, 
we  venture  to  assume,  remain  for  ever  imperceptible  to  all  eyes 
save  those  of  Mr.  Landor. 

Diogenes,  too,  is  not  merely  flippant  and  scurrilous,  Mr. 
Landor  makes  him,  moreover,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  stupid. 
What,  indeed,  save  stupidity  most  dense,  could  impel  any  man  to 
address  to  Plato,  such  sentences  these  ? 

'  We  want  no  poets,  or  logicians,  or  metaphysicians  to  govern  us ;  we 
want  practical  men,  honest  men,  unambitious  men,  fearM  to  solicit  a 
trust,  slow  to  accept,  and  resolute  never  to  betray  one.  Experimen- 
talists may  be  the  best  philosophers ;  they  are  always  the  worst  poli- 
ticians. Teach  people  tneir  duties,  and  they  will  know  their  interests. 
Change  as  little  as  possible,  and  correct  as  much.' 

Can  Mr.  Landor  imagine  that,  in  these  sentences,  he  has 
given  utterance  to  a  principle  which  involves  the  condemnation 
of  Plato? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  his  Seventh  Epistle,  Plato  has 
declared  that — 

'  The  human  race  will  not  be  liberated  from  evils,  till,  either  the 
eenus  of  those  that  philosophise  with  rectitude  and  truth  shall  obtain 
Uie  government  of  political  affairs,  or  those  that  govern  in  cities 
from  a  certain  divine  allotment  shall  truly  philosophize : — munov, 
o^  &v  X^tv  rh,  ayOpanrwa  Ycn;,  wplv  Ai'  ^  ro  rStv  ^iXoo-o^ovyrttiF  SpOtaq 
y€  icot  akyfiSii  yivoi  Ik  apxai  IMg  ras  iroXtrucas,  ^  to  tw,  Suvoo*- 
T€wvTwv  iv  rots  iroXfcriv  Ipc  rtyos  fioipa^  Owk%  Snrna^  ^cAooro^i^. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  The  Republic^  too,  Plato  has  given  utter- 
ance to  a  similar  sentiment;  yet  Plato,  assuredly,  was  little 
prone  to  admire  the  common  herd  of  poets,  or  logicians,  or  meta- 
physicians. In  the  very  epistle,  indeed,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  Plato  expressly  declares,  that 

*  Those  who  have  the  greatest  power  in  cities,  if  they  desire  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  should  choose  among  themselves,  in  preference  to 
others,  such  men  as  thev  have  heard  to  be  the  most  excellent  charac- 
ters ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  they  should  choose  old  men,  who  possess 
children,  wives,  and  estates,  together  with  such  of  their  progenitors 
as  are  most  worthy  and  renowned,  and  possess  sufficient  property.' 
Tovf  Sii  Kparqcravra^  dicl  xp^i  oniv  ircp  hrLOvfirjcfruKn  awrrfpia^,  avrovs  cy 
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avTOK  3j^Spas  irpoKpivai  ruv  tiXXtoy,  tvi  &v  mjvOayttJvrai  aptorovs  &Kra9. 
vpQrovfi€yy€povTai,  koI  rdtSas^  /ccuyuvoticas  K€Kn^fjJvov^  hucoi  kcu  trpoyovov^ 
dviw  om  yuaXiou  ttoXXjov^  tc  kqX  dyajOovs  kcu  ovofuuroh^f  koX  KTrjariv 
Kocrrffuyovi  rcarraq  Ucayi^. 

There  is,  in  this  passage^  assuredly,  no  hankering  after  a 
government  to  be  conducted  by  metaphysical  or  poetical 
dreamers. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Plato,  in  the  seventh  book  of  The  Republic^ 
declares  that 

'Neither  those  who  are  oninstmcted  and  nnacquainted  with  truths 
can  ever  sufficiently  take  care  of  the  city :  nor  yet  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in  leamins;.  The  former, 
becaose  they  have  no  scope  in  life,  aiming  at  which  they  ought  to  do 
whatever  they  do,  both  in  private  and  in  puolic ;  and  the  latter,  because 
they  are  not  willing  to  manage  civil  a£Pairs,  thinking  that  whilst 
they  are  yet  alive,  they  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  blessed.' — roSc 
ovK  ^0$,  KoL  avayiai  Ik  tu»v  irpo€tpnfifi€y(ay,  fi^qr*  rovi  dirotScurovs,  #cou 
akq0€ias  aareipovq  cicai^  ^i'  irorc  irokiv  cirtrpoircvo'cu,  /ai^c  tovs  cv  mu^Ca. 
ifOfuyms  Starpi^cty  3ia  riXjovi ;  rovs  /ily  8t6  o-kottov  €v  T<p  pix^  dv/c  t)(pwriv  fi^o, 
6v  a-ovpiofjiiyovs  Set  airavTa  irparrtiv  a  &v  irparrwriv^  iSca  re  kqjl  Svffwo'ui' 
Tovs  oc  Srt  iKOVTiS  iivdi  6v  irpo^vo-tv,  ^yovficvoi  €y  fuucopoiv  m^ois  {coircs 
hi  SawKurOcu. 

Mr.  Landor'*s  Diogenes  Jectures  Mr.  Landor'^s  Plato  on  the 
value  of '  unambitious  men,  fearful  to  solicit  a  trust,  slow  to  ac- 
cept, and  resolute  never  to  betray  one.*  Had  Mr.  Landor  for- 
gotten that  Plato,  in  the  First  Book  of  The  Republic^  has  laid 
it  down,  that  *  good  men  are  not  willing  to  govern,  neither  for 
money,  nor  for  honour ;  for  they  are  neither  willing  to  be  called 
mercenary,  in  openly  receiving  a  reward  for  governing,  nor  to 
be  called  thieves,  in  taking  clandestinely  from  those  under 
their  government;  as  little  are  they  willing  to  govern  for  honour, 
for  they  are  not  ambitious.  Of  necessity,  then,  there  must  be 
laid  on  them  a  fine,  that  they  ma^  consent  to  govern.  And  hence 
it  seems,  it  hath  been  counted  dishonourable  to  outer  on  govern- 
ment, willingly,  and  not  by  constraint.' 

*  Experimentalists,'  urges  Mr.  Landor,  '  may  be  the  best 
philosophers ;  they  are  always  the  worst  politicians.^ 

What  a  curious  confusion  of  thought  is  involved  in  this  allot- 
ment to  Plato,  of  a  place  among  'experimentalists  !'  *  Experi- 
mental' philosophy  is  that,  to  which,  above  all  other  things,  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  is  most  directly  opposed.  In  Plato's  opinion, 
*  experimentar  philosophy  ranked  amonff  the  basest  of  handi- 
crafts; and  Plato  has  proclaimed  that  although  'the  state  may. 
suffer  little  from  bad  shoemakers,  the  state  must  suffer  from  bacl 
statesmen;'  from  statesmen  whose  *  philosophy' is  of  an  'experi- 
mental '  character. 

'Teach  people  their  duties,'  is  the  injuuctiou  of  Mr.  Landor. 
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Plato,  80  far  from  flattering  the  people,  aimed  {Republic^  book 
viii.)  at  teaching  the  public  *  what  a  beast  it  is  itself,  and  what 
a  beast  it  delights  to  generate,  and  embrace  and  nurture.' 
rvaxrcTOi  ye  vri  Ata,  tot'  ifin/i  6  ^fUK  oioi  oiovOpyiim  yonrnv,  tfoiraitro  tc 

« Correct  as  much  as  possible,'  is  Mr.  Landor's  suggestion  to 
Plato.  Plato  laboured  throughout  his  long  life  to  correct  preju- 
dices, which  most  deeply  infect  the  mass  of  mankind.  Plato  (as 
Porphyry  has  observed)  enjoined  abstinence,  not  merely  *from 
things  improper  in  deeds,  but  from  improper  desires.'  Plato 
taught,  (as  he  stotes  in  his  seventh  episUe,)  that  <  it  is  a  lesser 
evil  to  suffer  than  to  do  the  greatest  injuries.  This,  indeed/ 
adds  Plato,  *  the  man  who  is  a  lover  of  wealth,  and  who  is  poor  in 
soul,  does  not  hear,  and  if  he  did  hear,  he  would  deride  it,  m  con- 
sequence of  thinking  that  he  ought  imprudently  to  seizes  on  all 
sides»  like  a  wild  beast,  whatever  he  can  eat  or  drink,  and  what- 
ever can  contribute  to  sensual  delight,  which  is  a  thing  servile 
and  ungrateful,  and  is  not  properly  denominated  pleasure.  Such 
an  one,  being  blind,  does  not  perceive  that  he  can  never  satisfy 
insatiable  desire,  nor  see  what  a  mighty  evil  is  unholy  conduct' 

The  ^  corrections'  of  popular  feeling  meditated  by  Plato  were, 
in  short,  more  comprehensive  than  Mr.  Landor  seems  to  dream  of. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  twaddle^  which  Mr.  Lander's  Diogenes 
addresses  to  Mr.  Lander's  Plato,  on  the  subject  of  the  cardinal 
virtues. 

'What  cruel  wretches/  exclaims  the  cvnic,  'both  executioners  and 
judges,  have  been  strictly  just  I  How  little  have  they  cared  what  gen- 
tleness, what  generosity,  what  genius,  their  sentence  nas  removed  from 
the  earth  I  Temperance  and  beneficence  contain  all  other  virtues. 
Take  them  home,  Plato,  split  them,  expound  them;  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  them,  if  thou  but  use  them.' 

Does  Mr.  Landor  know  what  Plato  has  written  on  the  subject 
of  justice  ?  If  Mr.  Landor  dissents  from  Plato's  views  as  to  the 
character  of  justice,  why  has  not  Mr.  Landor  indicated  the  un- 
soundness of  the  arguments  by  which  these  views  are  supported  ? 
Why  has  Mr.  Landor  contented  himself  with  idle  beating  of  the 
air  r  Why  should  he  keep  a  thousand  leagues  out  of  the  range 
of  Plato's  doctrine,  and  yet  indulge  in  a  tone  of  arrogance  such  as 
might  beseem  a  sophist,  who  bad  grappled  with  Plato^  and 
subdued  him  ? 

The  humblest  student  of  Plato's  works  might  remind  Mr. 
Landor  that  Plato  has  shown,  how  justice  can  never  be  allied  to 
cruelty — nor  inflict  misery  on  « the  gentle,'  on  *  the  generous,'  or 
<on  genius.'  The  humblest  student  of  Plato's  works  might 
remind  Mr.  Landor  that  in  The  First  Alcibiades^  Plato  has 
shown  that  justice  and  self-interest  are  always  the  same — that 
just  actiond  are  always  beautiful — and  that  just  actions  never 
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lead  to  erU;  while  in  The  Republic,  (book  Ist,)  Plato  has 
shown  that  the  just  man  hurts  no  one;  nay  that  justice  does  not 
require  even  enemies  to  be  injured. 

The  latter  passage  is  so  striking,  that  we  ma}^  be  pardoned 
for  quoting  it.    Socrates  and  Polemarchus  are  the  interlocutors. 

*  Is  ity  then/  said  1,  (Socrates,)  the  part  of  a  just  man  to  hurt  any 
man?  By  all  means,  said  he,  fPolemaTchus,)  he  ought  to  hurt  the 
ivicked  and  his  enemies.  But  ao  horses,  when  they  are  hurt,  become 
better  or  worse  ?  Worse,  Whether  in  the  virtue  of  dogs  or  of  horses  ? 
In  that  of  horses.  And  do  not  dogs,  when  they  are  hurt,  become 
worse  in  the  Tirtue  of  dogs,  and  not  of  horses  ?  Of  necessity.  And 
shall  we  not,  in  like  manner,  my  friend,  say  that  men,  when  they  are 
hurt,  become  worse  in  the  virtue  of  a  man  T  Certainly.  But  is  not 
justice  the  virtue  of  a  man  f  Of  necessity,  this  likewise.  Of  neces- 
sity, then,  friend,  those  men  who  are  hurt  must  become  more  umust. 
It  seems  so.  But  can  musicians,  by  music,  make  men  unmusical?  It 
is  impossible.  Or  horsemen,  by  horsemanship,  make  men  uaskillad  in 
horsemanship  7  It  cannot  be.  Or  can  the  just,  by  justice,  make  men 
unjust  ?  Or,  in  general,  can  the  good,  by  virtue,  make  men  wicked  ? 
It  is  impossible.  For  it  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  the  effect  of  heat  to  make 
cold,  but  of  its  contrary.  Yes.  Nor  is  it  the  effect  of  drought  to 
make  moist;  but  its  contrary.  Certainly.  Neither  is  it  the  part  of  a 
good  man  to  hurt,  but  of  his  contrary.  It  appears  so.  But  the  just 
is  good.  Certainly.  Neither,  then,  is  it  the  part  of  a  just  man,  Pole- 
marchus, to  hurt  either  friend,  or  any  other,  but  the  part  of  his  contrary, 
the  unjust  man.' 

I^  moreoTor,  Mr.  Landor  had  turned  to  the  fourth  book  of 
The  Republic,  he  might  have  felt  himself  absolved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  lecturing  Plato  on  the  value  of  temperance. 

'There  yet  remain,'  said  I,  (Socrates,)  'two  things  in  the  city  which 
we  must  search  out ;  both  temperance,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  have  been  searching  after  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  justice.  Bv  all  means. 
How  now  can  we  find  out  justice,  that  we  ma^  not  be  farther  troubled 
about  temperance  ?  I  truly  neither  know,  said  he,  nor  do  I  wish  it  to 
appear  first,  if  we  are  to  dismiss  altogether  the  consideration  of  tem- 
pennce;  but,  if  you  please  to  gratify  me,  consider  this  before  the  other. 
1  am,  indeed,  pleaset^  said  I,  if  I  be  not  doing  an  injury.  Consider, 
then,  said  he.  We  must  consider,  replied  I ;  and,  as  it  appears  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  resemble  a  certain  symphonv  and  har- 
mony more  than  those  things  formerly  mentioned.  How  f  Temner- 
anee,  said  I,  is  somehow  a  certain  ornament,  and  a  government,  as  they 
>av,  of  certain  pleasures  and  desires ;  and  to  appear  superior  to  oneself, 
I  know  not  how,  and  other  such  thin^,  are  mentioned  as  vestiges  of 
it :  are  they  not  ?  These  are  the  pnncipal  vestiges  of  it,  said  he.  Is 
not,  then,  the  expression,  **  superior  to  oneself,"  ridiculous  7  For  he 
who  18  superior  to  himself  must  somehow  be  likewise  inferior  to  him- 
8^,  and  the  inferior  be  the  superior ;  for  the  same  person  is  spoken  of 
in  all  these  cases.  Why  not  ?  But  to  me,  said  I,  the  expression  seems 
to  denote  that  in  the  same  man,  with  respect  to  his  soul,  there  is  one 
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part  better,  and  another  worse ;  and  that  when  the  part  more  excellent 
in  his  nature  is  that  which  governs  the  inferior  pait,  this  is  called  being 
saperior  to  himself,  and  expresses  a  commendation  ;  but  when,  through 
ill  education,  or  any  kind  of  converse,  that  better  part,  which  is  smaller, 
is  conquered  by  the  crowd,  the  worse  part.  This,  by  way  of  reproach, 
both  expresses  blame,  and  denotes  the  person  thus  affected  to  be  in- 
ferior to  himself  and  altogether  licentious.  So  it  appears,  said  he. 
Observe  then,  said  I,  our  new  city,  and  ^ou  shall  find  one  of  these  in 
it ;  for  you  will  own  it  may  justly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  itself,  if, 
•where  the  better  part  goveme  the  worse,  that  state  is  said  to  be  tem- 
perate and  superior  to  itself.* 

Why,  instead  of  converting  his  Diogenes  into  a  vehicle  for  the 
emission  of  flippant  dogmatism  on  theories  which  Plato  did  not 
hold,  has  not  Mr.  Lander  employed  his  favourite  philosopher  in 
controverting  Plato's  recorded  opinions  ? 

Plato  is,  in  the  next  place,  accused  by  Mr.  Landor,  of  un- 
worthy subserviency  to  Dionysius.  Plato  is,  indeed,  in  different 
portions  of  Mr.  Landor's  *  Conversations,'  described  as  a  mere 
sycophant—as  a  base  worshipper  of  rank  and  wealth,  llie 
charge  is  monstrous. 

In  his  life  of  Plato,  Olympiodorus  has  recorded  the  causes 
which  induced  the  philosopher  to  visit  Sicily. 

*  After  the  death  of  Socrates,'  says  Olympiodorus,  '  Plato  had  another 
preceptor,  the  Heraclitean  Cratylus,  upon  whom  he  also  composed  a 
dialogue,  which  is  inscribed  Cratylus,  or  "  Concerning  the  Rectitude  of 
Names."  Afler  he  had  been  sufficiently  instructed  by  this  master,  he 
again  went  into  Italy,  where,  finding  Archytas  restoring  a  Pythagoric 
school,  he  again  had  a  Pythagoric  preceptor  of  this  name  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  he  makes  mention  of  Archytas.  But  since  it  is  requisite  that 
a  philosopher  should  desire  to  behold  the  works  of  nature,  he  also 
went  into  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  eruptions  of  fire  in 
Mount  Etna,  and  not  for  me  sake  of  the  Sicilian  table,  as  you,  O  noble 
Aristides,  assert. 

'  When  he  was  in  S3rracnse  with  Dionysius  the  Great,  who  was  a 
tyrant,  he  endeavoured  to  change  the  tyranny  into  an  aristocracy  ;  and 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  visited  the  tyrant.  But  Dionysius  ask- 
ing him  whom  among  men  he  considered  as  happy,  (for  he  thought 
that  the  philosopher,  employing  flattery,  would  speak  of  him,)  Plato 
answered,  "Socrates."  Again  the  tyrant  asked  him,  "What  do  you 
think  is  the  business  of  a  politician?"  Plato  answered,  "To  make  the 
citizens  better."  He  again  asked  him  the  third  time,  "What,  then, 
does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  small  matter  to  decide  rightly  in  judiciid 
affairs?"  (for  Dionysius  was  celebrated  for  deciding  in  such  af&irs 
with  rectitude  )  Plato  answered  boldlv,  "  It  is  a  small  matter,  and  the 
last  part  of  good  conduct;  for  those  who  judge  rightly  resemble  such 
as  repair  lacerated  garments."  Again,  Dionysius  asked  him  the  fourth 
time,  "  Must  not  he  who  is  a  tyrant  be  brave  ?"  Plato  replied,  "  He 
is  of  all  men  the  most  timid ;  for  he  dreads  even  the  razors  of  his 
barbers,  lest  he  should  be  destroyed  by  them."  With  these  answers 
Dionysius  was  so  indignant  that  he  ordered  him  to  depart  at  sunrise. 
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'  The  following  was  the  cause  of  his  second  journey  to  Sicily.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Dioujsius  the  tyrant,  his  son  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
who  hy  his  mother's  side  was  the  hrother  of  Dion,  with  whom  Plato 
became  acquainted  in  his  first  journey,  Plato  again  sailed  to  Sicily,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Dion,  who  told  him  it  might  now  be  hoped,  that, 
through  his  exertions,  the  tyranny  might  be  changed  into  an  aristo- 
cracy. As  Dionysius,  however,  had  been  told  by  some  of  his  attend- 
ants that  Plato  designed  to  destroy  him,  and  transfer  the  goTemment 
to  Dion,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  deliyered  to  one 
PoUidis  of  ^^guiA*  a  Sicilian  merchant,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  But  Pol- 
lidis,  taking  Plato  to  Egina,  found  there  the  Libyan  Anniceris,  who 
was  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Elis,  for  the  purpose  of  contending 
with  the  four-yoked  car.  Anniceris  gladly  bought  Plato  of  Pollidis, 
conceiving  that  he  should  thence  procure  for  himself  greater  glory  than 
by  oonquerine  in  the  race.  Hence  Aristides  observes,  that  no  one  would 
have  known  Anniceris,  if  he  had  not  known  Plato. 

'  The  following  circumstance  was  the  occasion  of  Plato's  third  journey 
to  SicOy : — Dion,  being  proscribed  by  Dionysius,  and  deprived  of  his 
possesions,  was  at  length  cast  into  prison.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Plato,  that  Dionysius  had  promised  to  liberate  him,  if  Plato  would 
again  visit  him.  "But  Plato,  that  he  might  afford  assistance  to  his  asso- 
ciate, readily  undertook  his  third  voyage.  And  thus  much  for  the 
journeys  of  the  philosopher  into  Sicily.' 

In  bis  third  and  seventh  epistles,  moreover,  Plato  himself  sheds 
even  fuUer  light  on  the  character  of  his  intercourse  with  Diony- 
aius.  In  his  letter  to  Dionysius,  indeed,  Plato  charges  the  tyrant 
with  falsehood  and  cruelty.  Yet  Plato  was,  if  Mr.  Landor 
speaks  truly,  the  abject  flatterer  of  the  Sicilian  despot  !* 

The  common-places  on  the  subject  of  power,  which  Mr.  Lan- 
dor puts  into  Plato's  mouth,  are  so  feeble  as  to  excite  a  smile 
that  a  proser  so  formidable  as  Mr.  Landor^s  Diogenes  should  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interrupt  their  emission  by  the  interjec- 
tion of  his  own  emphatic  Billingsgate.  <  Prythee  hold  thy  loose 
tongue,  twinkling  and  glittering  like  a  serpent's,  in  the  midst  of 
luxuriance  and  rankness.' 

There  is  profound  irony  in  this  language.  Throughout  the 
dialogue  poor  Plato  is  little  better  than  a  tongueless  person.  His 
*  glitter^  is  assuredly  far  removed  from  brilliancy;  while  Muxu- 
riauce'  and  *  rankness'  are  terms  which  can  be  regarded  as  de- 
scriptive only  of  the  scurrilous  phrases  in  which  Diogeues  luxu- 
riates. 

After  dwelling  on  certain  images  of  desolation  which  Mr 
Lander's  Diogenes  associates  with  the  exercise  of  power,  the 

*  We  have  throughout,  it  will  be  seen,  assumed  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles 
which  are  oommonly  ascribed  to  Plato.  Let  these,  however,  be,  if  necessary,  set 
down  as  productions,  not  of  the  philosopher,  but  of  some  one  else : — still,  it  may  not 
be  denied  that  the  spuit  of  these  Epistles  is  akin  to  that  which  pervades  works,  of 
whidi  Plato  was,  indisputably,  the  writer ; — ^while  the  Epistles  in  question  must,  at 
an  events,  be  admitted  to  possess  greater  authority  than  may  be  claimed  for  Mr. 
Landor'a  wild  imputations  on  the  character  of  Plato. 
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cynic  excliums,  *  Here  we  stumble  upon  thy  great  ones  at  their 
work.  Show  me  now,  if  thou  canst,  in  history,  three  great  war- 
riors, or  three  great  statesmen,  who  have  acted  otherwise  than 
spiteful  children/  Plato  rejoins,  *  I  will  hegin  to  look  for  them 
in  history,  when  I  have  discovered  the  same  number  in  the  phi- 
losophers and  poets.' 

What  may  be  the  value  of  such  gossip  as  this  ?  How  does  it 
illustrate  Plato's  recorded  views  ?  What  has  it  in  common  with 
Plato's  style  of  thought  and  expression?     Why  should  such 

*  bald,  disjointed  chat'  be  put  into  Plato's  mouth?  Why  should 
his  conversation  be  represented  as 

<  A  tale, 
Told  b^  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifymg  nothing  V 

Why,  in  short,  should  mere  disturbers  of  the  world — ^mere 
vulgar  concmerors — be  described  by  Mr.   Landor  as   Plato's 

*  great  ones  r    The  *  great'  man  of  Plato  was,  emphatically,  the 

*  just*  man.  Where  Plato  has  spoken  for  himself,  we  cannot  per- 
mit Mr.  Landor  to  be  his  sponsor. 

In  the  second  book  of  The  LawSf  Plato  teaches, 

*  That  poets  should  be  compelled  to  assert  that  a  good  man,  beine 
temperate  and  just,  is  happy  and  blessed,  whether  he  is  large  ana 
robust,  small  and  weak,  ricn  or  poor ;  but  that  an  unjust  man  is  miser- 
able, and  passes  his  days  in  sorrow,  though  he  should  be  richer  than 
Cmyras  or  Midas  ....  For  the  things  which  are  called  by  the 
many,  good,  are  not  rightly  denominated.  For  it  is  said  that  health  is 
the  best  thing,  beauty  the  next,  strength  the  third,  and  riches  the 
fourth.  And  an  innumerable  multitude  of  other  things  are  (»lled  good. 
Thus,  to  see  and  hear  acutely,  and  to  possess  in  a  proper  manner  all 
such  things  as  belong  to  the  senses,  likewise  to  do  in  a  tyrannical  man- 
ner whatever  you  please,  appears  to  be  good.  And  besides  this,  it  is 
considered  as  the  end  of  all  blessedness,  to  become  in  the  most  rapid 
manner  immortal,  while  possessing  all  these.  But  you  and  I  say  that 
iJl  these  are  the  best  of  possessions  to  just  and  holy  men,  but  that  to 
unjust  men  they  are  the  worst  of  all  things,  beginning  the  enumeration 
from  health.  For  to  be  well,  to  see,  hear,  and  possess  the  other 
senses,  and,  in  short,  to  live,  is  the  greatest  evil,  though  a  man  should 
be  immortal  through  the  whole  of  time,  and  possess  everything  that 
is  called  good,  if  all  these  are  not  attended  with  justice  and  every 
virtue.  But  it  is  a  less  evil  to  live  in  this  manner  for  the  shortest 
time.' 

The  *  just'  man,  we  repeat,  was  (whatever  Mr.  Landor  may 
imagine  on  the  subject)  emphatically  Plato's  'great'  man. 

Mr.  Lander's  Diogenes  is  good  enough  to  assure  Plato  that 
.  *  the  powerful  man  is  he  who  controls  the  storms  of  his  mind, 
and  turns  to  good  account  the  worst  accidents  of  his  fortune.' 

Mr.  Lander's  favourite  sage  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that 
Plato  had  defined  fortitudr  to  consist,  not  merely  in  a  contest 
with  fears  and  pains,  but  in  habitual  resistance  to  pleasure  in 
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her  teD  thousand  forms.  Plato^s  opiDion  of  the  ^  powerful'  (in 
Mr.  Landor^s  sense  of  the  term)  man,  may  be  learned  from  The 
LawSf  (book  first.) 

*  Athenian  Cfuest,  Whether  or  not  shall  we  place  fortitadei  as  simply 
consisting  in  a  contest  alone  with  fears  and  pains  7  or  shall  we  likewise 
Bay,  that  it  consists  in  opposing  desires  and  pleasures  and  certain  vehe- 
ment flatteries^  which  soften  the  minds  of  those  who  are  considered  as 
Tenerable  persons,  and  besides  this  render  them  like  wax  ? 

'M^gilius.  I  think  it  consists  likewise  in  opposing  all  these. 

'Athenian  Gueet.  If,  therefore  we  call  to  mind  what  was  adyanoed 
aboTe»  this  our  other  guest  said,  that  some  city  was  inferior  to  itself, 
and  some  man  to  himself.    Was  it  not  so,  O  Cnossian  guest? 

'CUnias.  Entirely  so. 

'Athenian  Guest,  Now,  then,  which  ousht  we  to  call  the  inferior; 
he  who  is  subdued  by  pain,  or  he  who  is  suodued  by  pleasure  ? 

CUnias,  It  appears  to  me,  he  who  is  subdued  by  pleasure.  And  in 
every  respect,  we  should  rather  say,  that  he  who  is  vanauished  by  plea- 
sures is  oisgracefully  inferior  to  himself,  and,  prior  to  this,  to  him  who 
is  vanquished  by  pains. 

'Athenian  Quest.  Did,  therefore,  the  leg^lators  of  Jupiter  and 
ApoUo  establish  by  law  fordtude  as  lame,  and  consider  it  as  alone  able 
to  oppose  things  on  its  left  hand,  but  incapable  of  resisting  elegancies 
and  flatteries  on  its  right  hand  ?  Or  did  they  consider  it  as  able  to 
oppose  both  T 

'Clinias.  Both,  I  think. 

'Athenian  Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  agun  relate  what  those  pursuits 
are,  in  both  your  cities,  which  taste  of  pleasures  and  do  not  avoid  them, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  not  avoid  pain,  but  bring  them  into  the 
midst,  and  cause  the  citizens  to  vanquish  them,  partly  by  force,  and 
partly  by  the  allurements  of  honour.' 

Did  Plato  deem  leas  highly  of  the  virtue  of  self-control,  than 
Mr.  Landor's  Diogenes  professes  to  have  done  ? 

Mr.  Landor  describes,  it  will  be  perceived,  Plato  as  hairing 
been  jealous  of  Aristotle,  and  as  having  deserted  Socrates,  in  that 
mighty  sage's  hour  of  peril. 

There  cannot  be  pointed  out,  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  a  single 
word  to  warrant  the  impression  that  he  look^  with  envy  on  the 
magnificent  intellect  ana  stupendous  acquirements  of  his  pupil; — 
while  Aristotle,  again,  although  he  is  commonly  understood  to 
have  dissented  from  Plato's  ideal  theory,  and  from  many  of  his 
opinions,  never  assuredly  gave  utterance  to  a  phrase  tending  (if 
rightly  understood)  to  the  disparagement  of  his  preceptor.  Nay, 
among  the  ablest  commentators  on  Aristotle  may  be  found  some 
who.  Tike  Simplicius,  urge  many  cogent  reasons  for  the  belief, 
that  Aristotle's  opposition  to  Plato's  ideal  system  was  not  a  seri- 
ous opposition. 

^  Plato  despised  too  profoundly  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, to  desire  to  monopolize  what  is  commonly  styled  fame. 

The  following  suggestion  is  not  devoid  of  humour: — 
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'Aristotle/  urges  Mr.  Landor's  cynic,  'and  all  the  rest  of  you  must 
have  the  wadding  of  straw  and  sawdust  shaken  out,  and  then  we  shall 
know  pretty  nearly  your  real  weight  and  magnitude. 

It  might  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Landor  to  try  the 
threatened  experiment  on  toe  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  his  own 
creation;  for  if  the  wadding  and  sawdust  were  shaken  out  of 
themf  the  figures  would,  we  fear,  undergo  total  collapse.  Plato, 
however, — ^the  Plato,  at  all  events,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Par- 
menideSf — is  scarcely  to  be  manufactured  out  of  sawdust  and  wad- 
ding. Of  this  interesting  truth,  Mr.  Landor  unluckil;^  approved 
himself  forgetful,  when  he  undertook  the  task  of  exhibiting  Plato 
for  the  edification  of  his  readers. 

The  allegation,  again,  that  Plato  was  false  to  Socrates,  may 
rank  among  the  most  monstrous  inventions  which  have  ever  been 
oflered  to  the  world's  acceptance.  If  there  was  danger  in  inti- 
macy with  Socrates,  after  Socrates  was  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion, that  danger  must  have  been  not  less  imminent  in  the  ball 
of  justice  in  which  Socrates  was  tried,  than  in  the  prison  to 
which  he  was  subsequentljr  confined ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  bis 
trial,  Socrates  had  Plato  in^  attendance  on  him.  Socrates  con- 
ferred, doubtless,  many  and  mighty  benefits  on  Plato ;  but  who 
shall  say  that  Plato  has  not  amply  requited  the  obligations  which 
he  owea  to  his  illustrious  preceptor  ?  Plato  has  embalmed  the 
memory  of  Socrates  in  works  destined  to  endure  as  long  as  men 
shall  feel  interest  in  the  First  Philosophy — as  long  as  men  shalf 
speculate  on  the  mystery  of  spiritual  existence.  In  the  pages  of 
Plato,  Socrates  appears  a  demigod ;  while  Plato  himself  is  con- 
tent to  be  less  than  a  shadow — for  shadows  are  not  invisible ;  and 
in  his  own  imperishable  works,  Plato  is.  To  Socrates,  in  short, 
Plato  is  content  to  ascribe,  not  merely  all  that  wisdom  by  which 
Socrates  was,  undoubtedly,  distinguished,  but  all  those  mighty 
stores  of  eloquence,  of  fancy,  of  genius  in  many  shapes,  which 
were  the  especial  inheritance  of  Plato  himself.  "Fhe  noblest  tri- 
bute which  one  man  ever  rendered  to  another  is  that,  assuredly, 
which  Plato  has  offered  to  the  fame  of  Socrates. 

The  following  effusions  of  anti-Platonism  are  scarcely  less  ab- 
surd than  those  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

<  Diogenes.  I  no  more  sympathize  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
than  I  do  with  fowls,  fishes,  and  insects.  We  have,  indeed,  the  same 
figure,  and  the  same  flesh,  but  not  the  same  soul  and  spirit  .  .  . 

<  Plato.  Take  heed,  O  Diogenes,  lest  the  people  of  Athens  hear 
you. 

*  Diogenes.  Is  Diogenes  no  greater  than  the  people  of  Athens  ? 
Friend  Plato  I  I  take  no  heed  about  them.  .  .  . 

*  Plato.  It  becomes  you  to  demonstrate  where,  and  in  what  manner, 
I  have  made  Socrates  appear  less  sagacious  and  less  eloquent  than  he 
was ;  it  becomes  you  likewise  to  consider  the  great  difficulty  of  finding 
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new  thoughts  and  new  expressions  for  those  who  had  more  of  them 
than  any  other  men,  and  to  represent  them  in  all  the  brilliaocy  of  their 
wit,  and  in  all  the  majesty  of  their  genius.  I  do  not  assert  that  I  have 
done  it ;  hut  if  I  haye  not,  what  man  has  ?  What  man  has  come  so 
nigh  to  it!  He  who  could  bring  Socrates,  or  Solon,  or  Diogenes 
through  a  dialc^e,  without  disparagement,  is  much  nearer  in  ms  in- 
teQectoal  powers  to  them,  than  anj  omer  is  near  to  him. 

'  Diogenes,  Let  Diogenes  alone,  and  Socrates,  and  Solon.  None  of 
the  three  ever  occupied  his  hours  in  tinging  and  curling  the  tarnished 
plumes  of  prostitute  philosophy,  or  deemed  anything  worth  his  atten- 
tion, care,  or  notice,  that  dia  not  make  men  braye  and  independent.' 


Might  not  any  one,  ignorant  of  Plato's  writings,  conclude  from 
these  passages  Uiat  Plato  was  a  mere  mob-flatterer,  and  that  he 
had  <  prostituted'  philosophy,  in  seeking  to  exalt  qualities  opposed 
to  bravery,  and  to  independence  of  spirit? 

Never,  as  it  so  happens,  was  there  devised  another  system  of 
philosophy,  so  little  fitted  as  Plato's  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
multitude.  The  mass  of  mankind  is  always  described  by  Plato 
as  unfit  to  understand,  or  to  profit  by,  true  philosophy.  <  If  any 
one  wonders,'  says  Socrates,  in  the  sixth  book  of  The  R^uhlic^ 
*  that  philosophers  are  not  honoured  in  cities,  teach  him  our 
image,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  much 
more  wonderful  if  they  were  honoured/  HpoiTov,  /xcv  toIvw^ 
muroif  ro¥  &avfiA(iinrra  on  6i  ^cXocro^ot  ov  rifjuinrrai  cv  rai9  ttoXco-c, 
ScSoo-k/  tc  rrpf  iucavn,  koi  v€tpS»  trtiBtw  &n  iroXv  &v  Baviuurrorrtfiov  ^v,  ci 

Again,  in  the  same  book,  Socrates  declares,  that  through  *  the 
madness  of  the  multitude,^  men  of  truly  philosophic  genius  are 
rarely  able  to  confer  benefits  on  the  communities  to  which  they 
belong.  The  true  philosopher  is,  in  fact,  described  ^  as  one 
falling  among  wild  beasts,  being  neither  willing  to  join  them  in 
injustice^  nor  able,  as  he  is  but  one^  to  oppose  the  whole  savage 
crew* 

Not  merely  did  Plato  describe  the  multitude  as  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  influences  of  true  philosophy;  he  described  the 
mass  of  mankind  as  utterly  disqualified  to  exercise  any  sound 
judgment  on  the  business  of  legislation.  *  This  also,'  says  the 
Athenian  Guest,  in  the  third  book  of  The  Lawsj  *  many  advise 
legislators,  that  they  should  establish  such  laws  as  the  people 
and  the  multitude  will  willingly  admit;  which  is  just  as  if  some 
one  should  advise  the  masters  of  gymnastic  exercises,  or  physi- 
dans,  to  take  care  of  and  cure  the  bodies  under  their  direction  in 
an  agreeable  manner.'  Kal  fii/v  rovrd  yc  6i  ttoAAoI  irpooraTovo-i  row 
vofio$mus,  osms  rocourovs  Brfoxnxrt  tovs  vofwv^  tvs  hcwT€9  6i  S^/aoi  koI  ra 
wXa^StiayraV  KoBairtfih^  tLrix  yv/xvaow  $  iarpotg  Tr/xxrrarrot  fic6^  17801^ 
$^iaar€V€W  t€  jcoc  \aa6<u  ra  $€fia'7r€vofMj€ya  KTiafMra, 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  know  what  Mr.  Landor  be- 
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lieves  philosophy  to  be,  before  we  can  understand  what  he  means 
by  the  definition  with  which  he  supplies  us : — 

*  THogenea.  Keen  always  to  the  point,  or  with  an  eye  upon  it,  and 
instead  of  saying  tnings  *to  make  people  stare  and  wonder,  say,  what 
will  withhold  them  hereafter  from  wondering  and  staring.  TMb  is  phi- 
losophy:  to  make  remote  things  tangible,  usejul  things  extensively 
common,  and  to  leave  the  least  necessary  for  the  last,* 

Such  may  be  Mr.  Landor's  view  of  the  objects  of  philosophy. 
Such,  assuredly,  was  not  Plato's.  Plato  did  not  conceive  that 
philosophy  was  conversant  with  ^  tangible  things,'  nor  with  things 
that  are  ^  extensively  useful,'  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  In  the  SophistOj  indeed,  Plato  lays  it  down  that  sophists 
contend  (as  Mr.  Landor  and  his  friend  Diogenes  are  disposed  to 
do)  '  thai  that  alone  has  beings  which  can  be  seen  and  handled ;' 
and  what  Plato  deemed  to  be  the  true  functions  of  philosophy 
may  be  ascertained  by  what  he  describes  as  the  character  of  phi- 
losophers. ^  The  genus  of  philosophers  is  not  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished than  that  of  divinity.  For  those  who  are  not  ficti.- 
tiously  but  truly  philosophers  appear  through  the  ignorance  of 
others  to  be  of  an  all-various  nature,  while  they  wander  about 
cities,  and  behold  from  on  high  the  life  of  inferior  natures.  And 
to  some  they  appear  to  deserve  no  honour,  but  by  others  they 
are  considered  as  worthy  of  all  honour.  And  sometimes  they 
appear  to  be  politicians,  but  at  other  times  sophists  ;  and  some- 
times, in  the  opinion  of  certain  persons,  they  are  considered  ab- 
solutely insane.' 

If  true  philosophy  had  been,  in  Plato's  opinion,  conversant 
with  *  things  tangible,'  and  with  things  ^  extensively  useful,'  (ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  '  utility,')  true  philosophers 
would  never,  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  have  been  reputea  *  in- 
sane.^ 

*  Things  tangible,*  and  <  extensively  useful,'  were  not,  in 
Plato's  opinion,  the  proper  objects  of  philosophy,  for  things  tan- 
gible and  useful  de  not  occupy  a  ulace  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
things  which  Plato  deemed  *  gooo.' 

In  the  First  Book  of  The  Laws,  Plato  teaches  that  *  there  are 
two  kinds  of  goods,  one  human  and  the  other  divine ;  and  the 
former  is  suspended  from  the  latter.  And  if  any  city  receives 
the  greater  goods,  it  also  possesses  the  lesser;  but  if  not,  it  is 
deprived  of  both.  But  the  lesser  goods  are  those  of  which  health 
is  tha  leader,  beauty  the  second  in  ordef,  and  strength  for  the 
course,  and  all  the  other  motions  pertaining  to  the  body,  the 
third.  But  riches  rank  in  the  fourth  place.  .  .  .  That,  however, 
which  is  the  first  leader  of  all  divine  goods  is  prudence.  That 
which  ranks  in  the  second  place  after  intellect  is  a  temperate 
habit  of  the  soul.     From  these,  mingled  with  fortitude,  the  third 
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in  order  will  be  justice.  And  the  fourth  will  be  fortitude.  All 
which  are  to  be  placed,  according  to  nature,  before  those  human 
goods/ 

With  *  human  goods,*  however — with  things '  tangible  and  ex- 
tensively useful' —  Mr.  Landor  would,  on  the  other  hand,  doom 
philosophy  to  be  exclusively  conversant. 

Mr.  L.wdoT's  Diogenes  is  critical  on  Plato^s  style : —  " 

*  Dioffenes.  Neither  with  nor  without  elocution,  is  there  eloquence 
where  Uiere  is  no  ardour,  no  impulse,  no  energy,  no  concentration. 
Eloquence  raises  the  whole  man  ; — thou  raisest  our  eyebrows  merely. 
We  wonder,  we  applaud,  we  walk  away,  and  we  forget.  The  eggs  are 
very  prettily  speckled ; — but  those  which  men  use  for  their  sustenance 
are  plain  white  ones.  People  do  not,  every  day,  put  on  their  master's 
dresses  ;  they  are  not  always  in  trim  for  dancing,  nor  are  they  practising 
their  steps  in  all  places.  I  profess  to  be  no  weaver  of  fine  words,  no 
dealer  in  the  plumes  of  phraseology,  yet  every  man  and  every  woman  I 
speak  to  understands  me. 

'  Plato.  Which  would  not  always  be  the  case,  if  the  occulter  opera- 
tioHs  of  the  human  mind  were  the  subject, 

*  Diogenes.  If  what  is  occult  must  be  occult  for  ever,  why  throw  away 
words  about  it  ?  Employ,  on  every  occasion,  the  simplest  and  easiest, 
and  range  them  in  the  most  natural  order.  Thus,  they  will  serve 
thee  &ithfiiUy,  bringing  thee  many  hearers  and  readers  from  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  uncorrupted. 

It  is,  assuredly,  wonderful  that  a  man  so  acute  as  Mr.  Landor 
should,  when  labouring  to  overthrow  Phito*s  reputation,  shoot  so 
wondrottsly  wide  of  the  mark.  Whether  the  burly,  brawling,  flip- 
pant personage  whom  Mr.  Landor  introduces  as  Diogenes  resem- 
bles toe  Diogenes  of  history.noone,  perhaps,  may  venture  to  decide; 
but  Mr.  I.iandor's  Plato  possesses,  undoubtedly,  no  point  of  re- 
semblance to  the  pupil  of  Socrates.  Mr.  lender  has,  in  feet, 
exhibited  most  melancholy  proof  of  his  utter  incapacity  to  pro- 
duce the  faintest  mimicry  of  Plato's  style.  Plato's  modes  of 
thinkiDff — Plato's  specific  opinions  —  not  less  than  Plato's 
phrasecMogy — seem  utterly  beyond  the  ranse  of  Mr.  Lander's 
cognizance.  How  every  Flatonist  must  smile  to  find  PUito  re- 
presented as  discoursing  about  <  the  occulter  operations  of  the 
human  mind  !^  Plato  discoursed  about  Soul,  about  Intbllect, 
about  Being  ; — ^but  Phito  neyer  discoursed  about  the  *  human 
mind,'  and  its  'o^rations !' 

That  bis  doctrines  were  not  to  be  easily  appreciated,  no  man 
knew  better  than  Plato  himself.  In  The  Cratylus,  Socrates  ob- 
senres,  that '  beautiful  things  are  difficult  to  be  understood ;'  and 
m  his  Second  Epistle,  Plato,  in  reference  to  the  tenets  of  bis 
own  phibsophy,  has  declared,  that  <  there  are  scarceljr  any  par- 
ticulars which  will  appear  more  ridiculous  to  the  multitude  than 
these/     Plato,  moreoTer,  neyer  expected  to  secure  large  bodies 
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of  hearers  and  followers.  In  his  Seventh  Epistle,  he  observed, 
*  If  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing coulcl  be  sufficiently  communicated  to  the  multitude  by  writ- 
ing or  speech,  what  could  we  accomplish  more  beautiful  in  life 
than  to  impart  a  mighty  benefit  to  mankind,  and  lead  an  intelli- 
gible nature  into  light,  so  as  to  be  obvious  to  all  men  ?  I  think, 
howev^,  that  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  only  be  beneficial 
to  a  few,  who  from  some  small  vestiges  previously  demonstrated, 
are  themselves  able  to  discover  these  abstruse  particulars.  But 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  some  it  will  fill  with  a  con- 
tempt by  no  means  elegant,  and  others  with  a  lofty  and  arrogant 
hope  that  they  should  now  learn  certain  excellent  things ' 

Yet,  if  Mr.  Landor  might  be  trusted,  Plato  was  a  mere  popu- 
larity-hunter — a  mere  weaver  of  fine  words  to  tickle  the  general 
ear. 

Mr.  Landor  charges  Plato,  among  other  thiogs,  with  injustice 
to  Socrates. 

'  Diogenes,  In  the  name  of  Socrates,  I  come  forth  against  thee  ; — 
for  using  him  as  a  wide-mouthed  mask,  stufied  with  gibes  and  quib- 
bles ; — tor  making  him  the  most  sophistical  of  sophists,  (as  thou  hast 
done  frequently,)  the  most  improvident  of  statesmen  and  the  worst  of 
citizens.* 

What  may  Mr.  Landor  denote  by  the  term  '  sophistry?'  Plato 
has  furnished  the  world  with  his  interpretation  of  the  name. 
Why  has  Mr.  Landor  declined  to  follow  Plato's  example  ? 

The  Platonic  Socrates  is  a  person,  doubtless,  of  the  most 
subtle  intellect;  but  the  mere  exercise  of  subtlety  of  intellect 
may  not  be  represented  as,  necessarily,  sophistry.  Has  not  Mr. 
Landor,  in  fact,  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  Diogenes,  that  *  truth 
is  a  point;  the  subtlest  and  finest?*  How,  then,  may  Mr. 
Landor  object  to  the  subtlety  of  Socrates,  if  be  be  not  prepared 
to  take  exception  to  the  subtlety  of  truth  itself? 

The  Platonic  Socrates  is,  according  to  Mr.  Landor,  *  the  most 
sophistical  of  sophists.*  The  life  of  Socrates  was  expended  in 
warfare  with  sophistry.  The  movements  of  that  warfare  are  re- 
corded by  Plato.  If  Mr.  Landor  thinks  that  the  opponents  of 
Socrates — Thrasymacbus,  Protagoras,  or  Gorgias— have  been 
sophistically  disposed  of  by  Plato  or  bis  preceptor,  why  has  not 
Mr.  Landor  undertaken  the  task  of  refuting  those  arguments 
which  Plato  represents  as  potent  enough  to  subdue  and  silence 
the  mightiest  professors  of  the  philosophy  which  Socrates  found 
in  fashion,  and  which,  in  infinitely  varied  forms,  has  contrived  to 
retain  more  or  less  of  fashion,  ever  since  ?  Why,  in  short,  has 
Mr.  Landor — a  modem  utilitarian — shrunk  from  rairly  measuring 
his  strength  with  the  conqueror  of  the  utilitarians  of  antiquity? 
Why  has  Mr.  Landor  refrained  from  following  the   Platonic 
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Socrates  through  one  of  those  dialogues  in  which  the  upholders 
of  the  doctrine  of  utility  are  represented  as  falling  before  him  ? 
Merely  to  term  Socrates  a  sophist,  is  merely  to  rail ;  while  to 
impute  to  Socrates  opinions  which  he  never  held — or  even  to 
deal  with  fragmentary  portions  of  opinions  which  Plato  does 
ascribe  to  Socrates — ^is,  Mr.  Landor  may  rest  assured,  to  do  little 
towards  shaking  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niscuB. 

Mr.  Landor  does  not,  we  repeat,  define  the  meaning  which  he 
attaches  to  the  term  *  sophist*  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  has 
done  so  repeatedly.  In  The  Sophista,  he  describes  the  sophist 
as  a  man  *  who  sells  the  disciplines  of  virtue/  In  the  same  dia- 
logue, Socrates  subsequently  terms  the  sophist  *a  mercenary 
hunter  of  the  youthful  and  rich.' 

Yet  again,  in  The  SophistOt  Socrates  contrasts  the  true  phi- 
losopher with  the  sophist.  The  sophist,  we  are  told,  *  flying 
into  the  darkness  of  non-being,  and  by  use  becoming  adapted  to 
it,  ift  with  diiEcuIty  perceived  through  the  obscurity  of  the  place  ;' 
while  the  true  philosopher,  we  are  assured,  *  being,  through  rea- 
soning, always  situated  near  the  idea  of  being,  is,  by  no  means, 
easily  discerned,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  region.' 

Jn  The  Greater  Hippicu^  too,  Socrates  declares,  that  *  the 
standard  of  the  sophistical  wisdom  is  the  acquisition  of  money/ 
In  that  dialogue,  we  are,  moreover,  assured  that  the  sophists 
ascribed  ^  reality*  only  to  those  things  wnich  appeal  directly  to 
the  senses.  So,  in  The  TheatettiSj  Socrates  dennes  the  sophist 
to  be  the  man  who  teaches  that  *  science  is  nothing  else  than 
sense ;'  and  that  *  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.' 

Tliese  definitions  are  intelligible.  They  comprehend  Mr. 
Landor,  and  all  the  experimentalists,  on  whom  Mr.  Landor, 
although  not  exactly  a  philosopher,  has  lavished  his  admiration. 
What  countervailing  definition  of  sophistry  has  Mr.  Landor  to 
press  on  the  acceptance  of  his  readers  r  Socrates,  assuredly,  did 
not  ^  sell  the  disciplines  of  virtue.*  He  was  not  <  a  mercenary 
hunter  of  the  youthful  and  rich.'  He  did  not  deduce  science 
from  the  operations  of  sense.  In  what  respect,  therefore,  was 
the  Platonic  Socrates  a  sophist  ? 

In  hb  anti-Platonic  frenzy,  Mr.  Laudor  denounces,  among 
other  things,  Plato's  doctrines  on  the  properties  of  numbers. 

'  Diogenes.  Thy  opinions  on  numbers  are  distorted  from  those  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  and  Syrians ;  who  believe  that  numbers,  and 
letters,  too,  have  peculiar  powers,  independent  of  what  is  represented  by 
them  on  the  surface.' 

The  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  and  Syrians,  like  Plato,  did  not 
believe  in  any  properties  of  numbers  which  they  could  not  indi- 
cate and  illustrate.     Plato  did,  indeed,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
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Eastern  sages,  believe  that  numbers  possess  powers,  geometrical 
and  harmonic,  of  which  the  mass  of  mankind  are  content  to  take 
no  cognizance.  Will  Mr.  Landor  venture  to  allege  that  such 
powers  have  no  existence?  Mr.  Landor  seeks  at  times,  be  it 
noted,  to  disparage  Plato  by  contrasting  his  doctrines  with  those 
of  Pythagoras.  Does  Mr.  Landor  know  any  thing  of  the  doc- 
trines which  Pythagoras  taught  as  to  the  metaphysical  character 
inherent  in  arithmetical  signs  ?  As  such  views  somewhat  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  that  noisy  philosophy,  in  which  Mr.  Landor 
trusts,  we  will  submit  to  bis  consideration  the  following  exposition 
by  Proclus,  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers : 

'  All  number,  according  to  the  IVtbagoreans,  originates  fVom  unity, 
and  the  indefinite  daad ;  the  first  having  the  relation  of  form,  and  the 
second,  that  of  matter,  to  all  the  orders  of  numbers.  But  they  likewise 
divided  number  into  two  kinds,  essential  and  monadic.  The  essential 
number,  they  considered  as  subsisting  in  the  intelligible  world,  together 
with  being,  and  from  thence  distributed  into  all  the  various  gradations 
of  forms.  But  the  monadic,  or  that  which  is  composed  from  certain 
units,  they  justly  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  imaee  of  essen- 
tial number.  And  with  respect  to  the  numbers  which  the  human  soul 
participates,  these,  from  its  imperfect  condition,  have  a  middle  subsist- 
ence ; — that  is,  they  exist  in  a  vital,  gnostic,  and  speculative,  but 
not  in  an  operative  manner.  Hence,  when  receiving  one  thing  with  an- 
other, we  affirm  that  they  are  two,  as  a  dog  and  a  man,  or  two  men  ; 
or  when  we  compute  more  than  two,  as  ten,  and  say  that  there  is  a 
decad  of  men,  this  number  is  not  essential  to  the  two  or  ten  indivi- 
duals :  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  as  subsisting  in  sensible  natures ;  but 
it  is  purely  quantity.  But  when  we  distribute  this  ten  into  units,  we 
produce  the  principle  of  quantity,  and  generate  a  subject  in  opinion 
capable  of  participating  the  essential  decad  of  our  soul.  But  when, 
considering  man  in  himself,  we  affirm  that  he  is  a  certain  number,  as 
the  duad,  composed  of  animal  and  rational,  we  do  not  observe  one 
mode  in  this  predication ;  but  so  far  as  by  a  discursive  operation  of 
the  soul,  we  numerate,  we  effect  a  particular  quantum ;  but  so  far  as 
the  subjects  are  two,  and  at  the  same  time  both  one,  (since  one  fills 
the  essence  of  both,  and  in  both  unity  is  contained,^  we  pronounce  an- 
other, and  an  essential  number.  And  this  decad  is  not  of  a  posterior 
origin,  nor  alone  signifies  a  certain  quantity,  external  to  the  subject, 
but  a  duad  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  man,  and  contaiiung  his  na- 
ture. For  here  we  do  not  produce  a  number  by  a  discursive  operation^ 
while  we  pursue  essential  natures.  But  when  we  number  any  ten 
things  which  are  not  connected  by  any  conciliating  unity,  like  a  choir, 
or  an  army,  then  this  decad  which  we  predicate  of  the  ten  particulars, 
subsists  alone  in  our  numerating  soul,  which  renders  the  ten  indivi- 
duals in  opinion  a  definite  quantum.  But  in  a  choir,  or  an  army,  es- 
sential number  is  participated,  exclusive  of  that  which  subsists  m  our 
soul.  And  if  it  be  inquired,  how  number  subsists  in  the  human  soul^ 
we  must  say,  that  the  soul,  by  her  self-moving  energies,  procreates 
number  while  she  numerates,  and  by  this  energy  causes  the  existence 
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of  qnantityy  in  the  same  manner  as  in  walking  we  giye  rise  to  a  certain 
motion.  Thus  monadic  number,  or  a  collection  of  units  of  various 
kinds,  subsists  in  opinion,  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  that  of  geo- 
metrical figures ;  and  hj  this  means  participates  the  essential  number 
of  the  soul.  For  as  a  triangular  figure  in  tne  phantasy  is  the  recipient 
of  a  triangular  nature,  or  of  a  triangle  itself,  so  every  three  units  in  opi- 
nion receive  the  essential  triad  of  the  soul,  and  thus  form  a  definite 
ouantum* 

'  In  short,  as  in  every  being  we  may  discern  the  resemblances  of 
matter  and  form,  so  in  the  pentad,  or  any  other  number,  the  five  units, 
which  are  the  subject  of  participation,  and  the  quantity  of  the  number, 
originate  from  the  duad ;  but  the  form,  that  is  the  pentad  itself,  from 
unity.  For  every  form  is  an  unity,  which  unites  its  subject  quantity, 
and  connects  it  with  its  ideal  species.  It  is  therefore  requisite  to 
understand,  that  the  two  prindples  of  mathematical  numbers  are  resi- 
dent in  our  souls,  with  which  every  mathematical  number  is  co-existent; 
— I  mean  unity,  comprehending  in  itself  all  the  forms  of  numbers,  and 
which  corresponds  to  unity  in  mtellectual  natures ;  and  the  duad,  en- 
dued with  a  generative  power,  of  a  formless  nature,  and  of  infinite 
virtue ;  and  which  is  called  boundless,  on  account  of  its  being  the  image 
of  never-failing  and  intelligible  duality.  Hence  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
with  a  never-ceasing  energy,  continually  distinguishes  and  forms  all  the 
orderly  processions  of  her  numbers,  suffers  no  vacuum  to  intervene,  and 
leaves  no  quantity  formless  and  innumerable.  Hence,  too,  no  essen- 
tial number  of  the  soul,  as  the  pentad,  is  composed  from  substance  and 
accident,  as  a  white  man ;  nor  from  genus  and  difference,  as  man  from 
animal  and  biped ; — ^nor,  again,  from  five  unities  mutually  touching  each 
other,  like  a  bundle  of  wood  ;  nor  from  things  mixed,  like  water  and 
wine;  nor  from  things  subsisting  by  position,  in  the  manner  that 
stones  compose  a  house ;  nor,  lastly,  does  it  subsist  like  things  numer- 
able— for  it  is  not  because  they  are  composed  from  indivisible  units, 
that  they  possess  any  thing  besides  units.  For  many  points  are  indi- 
visible, yet  quantity  is  not  produced  on  this  account ;  but  because  they 
participate  of  two  natures,  one  corresponding  to  matter  and  the  other 
to  form.  Lastly,  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  the  number  seVen  (and  so 
of  any  other  number)  is  composed  from  the  triad  and  the  tetrad ;  for 
miita,  indeed,  composed  with  units,  form  a  subject  adapted  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  heptad,  or  the  ideal  and  essential  number,  seven ;  but 
the  definite  numerical  quantity,  seven,  is  formed  from  so  many  units, 
and  the  ideal  heptad.  Hence,  as  the  soul  of  the  shipwright  gives  form 
to  the  timber,  from  her  inherent  art,  so  the  numerative  soul,  from  the 
unity  endued  with  the  relation  of  a  principle  which  she  possesses,  gives 
form  and  subsistence  to  all  her  inherent  numbers.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  the  shipwright's  art  is  not  essential  to 
our  nature,  and  requires  manual  operation,  because  it  is  conversant 
with  sensible  matter ;  but  the  numerative  art  is  essentially  inherent  in 
the  soul,  and  is  therefore  present  with  all  men,  and  possesses  an  intel- 
lectual matter,  which  it  easily  forms  without  the  assistance  of  time. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  what  deceives  manv,  who  think  that  the  heptad  is 
nothing  more  than  seven  units.  For  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar, 
unless  it  first  perceives  a  thin^  destitute  of  ornament,  and  afterwards 
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the  operations  of  the  adorning  artificer  supervening  its  nature ;  and, 
lastly,  beholds  the  thing  perfect  and  investe  d  with  form,  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  it  possesses  two  natures,  the  one  formless,  but  the  other  en- 
dued with  an  energetic  and  forming  power. 

'And  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  though  unity  is  the  form 
of  all  arithmetical  forms,  yet  it  is  chiefly  the  form  of  the  decad.  For 
what  imity  is,  simply,  to  all  the  series  of  numbers,  that  the  decad  is 
to  the  following  hundreds,  thousands,  and  millions,  from  whence,  ac^ 
cording  to  a  secondary  progression,  it  is  denominated  unity.  As  intel- 
lect, therefore,  is  the  form  of  all  things,  but  especially  of  the  soul,  so 
unity,  though  it  is  the  idea  of  all  numbers,  yet  especially  of  the  decad. 
But  the  reason  why  the  Pythagoreans  extended  ideal  numbers  no  far- 
ther than  ten  is,  because  this  number  is  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
beings,  containing  aU  things  in  its  omuiform  nature.  For  all  propor- 
tion subsists  in  the  number,  ten  ;  the  arithmetical  in  a  natural  progres- 
sion of  numbers  from  unity ;  the  geometrical,  in  the  numbers  1 ,  2,  4, 
and  1,  3,  9  ;  and  the  harmonical,  in  the  numbers  2,  3,  6,  and  3,  4,  5.  * 
And  since  the  causes  of  all  things  are  contained  in  numbers,  as  far  as  to 
the  decad,  it  is  superfluous  to  suppose  exemplars  of  the  following  num- 
bers.* 

Mr.  Landor  will  perhaps  (since  he  professes  to  venerate 
Pythagoras,  even  when  he  sneers  at  the  occult  properties 
attributed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  numbers)  employ  on  some 
future  occasion,  his  friend  Diogenes,  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  doctrines  which  Pythagoras  (and  after  him  Plato)  taught^ 
about  the  properties  of  the  monad,  the  duad,  the  triad,  and  the 
tetractys. 

About  the  monad,  Pythagoras  (as  Theo  of  Smyrna  has  de- 
clared) taught  that  *  the  one  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  odd 
and  even ;  for,  being  added  to  the  odd,  it  makes  the  even  num- 
ber, and  to  the  even,  the  odd  number,  which  it  could  not  do  if  it 
did  not  participate  of  both  these.'  Again,  we  are  informed,  that 
<  as  God  is  the  cause  of  all  multitude,  the  reason  is  obvious  why 
the  Pythagoreans  called  the  monad,  God.  They  also  denomi- 
nated the  monad,  in  a  certain  respect  and  not  wholly,  matter, 
from  its  similitude  to  divinity.  For  God  is  the  first,  and  matter 
the  last  of  things,  and  each  subsists  by  a  negation  of  all  things. 
Hence  matter  is  dissimilarly  similar  to  divinity.  It  is  similar  so 
far  as  it  alone  subsists  hy  a  negation  of  all  things.  But  it  is  dis- 
similarly similar,  because  divinity  is  better  than  and  beyond  all  * 
things ;  but  matter  is  worse  than  and  below  all  things. 

Alight  not  Mr.  Landor,  taking  these  doctrines  as  bis  text, 
direct  against  Pythagoras  certain  flippancies  akin  to  those  which 
bis  creature  Diogenes  has  levelled  against  Plato  ? 

As  Mr.  Landor  dislikes  the  tenets  about  numbers  which  Plato 
inculcated,  Mr.  Landor  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  implicit 
assent  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  On  that  somewhat 
difficult  subject,  Mr.  Lander's  mouthpiece  dbcourses  in  this  free* 
and-easy  style. 
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*  Diogenes,  By  tby  own  confession,  or  rather  thine  own  boast,  thon 
stolest  every  idea  thy  yolnminons  books  convey ;  and  therefore  thou 
wouldst  persuade  us  that  all  other  ideas  must  have  an  archetype,  and 
thai  Crod  himself,  the  Demiuirgos,  would  blunder  and  botch  without  one. 
Now,  cannot  Ood,  by  thy  good  leave,  gentle  Plato  !  quite  as  easily 
form  a  thing  as  conceive  it  ?  and  execute  it  as  easily  at  once  as  at  twice? 

Or  hath  he  rather,  in  some  slight  degree,  less  of  plastic  prwer  than  of 
mental?  Seriously,  if  thon  hast  received  these  fooleries  from  the 
Egyptian  priests,  prythee,  for  want  of  articles  more  valuable  to  bring 
among  as,  take  them  back  on  thy  next  voyage,  and  change  them 
against  the  husk  of  a  pistachio  nut  dropped  from  the  pouch  of  a  sacred 
ape/ 

The  phrases  which  we  have  quoted  indicate  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Landor*8  familiarity  with  the  JPlatonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  As, 
however,  Mr.  Landor  has  sought  to  exalt  Aristotle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  PlatOy  we  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  our  surprise 
that  Mr.  Landor  has  not  attempted  to  learn  from  Aristotle  the 
method  by  which  the  jdral  theory  may,  with  most  plausibility, 
be  assailed.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  books  of  his  Metor 
physicSi  Aristotle  has  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas  the 
most  subtle  objections  which  have  ever  been  propounded  in  op« 
position  to  Plato's  views — objections  which  Mr.  Landor*s  Dio- 
genes possessed,  we  fear,  as  little  capacity  for  comprehending 
as  he  did  for  mastering  the  Platonic  system.  Never,  indeed, 
have  we  felt  more  forcibly,  than  after  reading  Mr.  Landor^s  anti- 
Platonic  effusions,  the  cogency  of  the  remark  which  Plotinua 
has  made  in  reference  to  Plato's  silence  under  certain  misappre- 
hensions of  his  doctrine.  *  It  was  becoming,^  argues  the  great 
Platonist,  Mn  Plato  to  be  perfectly  silent;  for  discourse  would, 
indeed,  have  been  most  dangerous,  falling  on  idiotical  ears.' 

In  the  Commentary  of  Produs  on  the  Parmenidesy  we  find  an 
exposition  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas — an  exposition  some- 
what, it  may  be,  more  profound  and  satisfactory  than  Mr.  Landor 
and  his  friend  Diogenes  have  been  able  to  supply  the  world  with. 
The  profound  beauty  of  this  disquisition  must  be  accepted  as  our 
excuse  for  the  length  of  our  extracts  from  it. 

*  This  visible  world,'  argues  Proclus,  '  is  either  self-subsistent,  or  it 
derives  its  subsistence  from  a  superior  cause.  But  if  it  is  admitted  to 
be  self-subsistent,  many  absurd  consequences  will  ensue ;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  thing  self-subsistent  should  be  impartible ;  because  every 
thing  which  makes,  and  every  thing  which  generates,  is  entirely  incor- 
poreal. For  bodies  make  through  incorporeal  powers ;  fire  by  heat, 
and  snow  by  coldness.  But  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  maker  should  be 
incorporeal,  and  in  things  self-subsistent  the  same  thing  is  the  maker 
and  the  thing  made,  the  generator  and  the  thing  generated,  that  which 
is  self-subsistent  will  be  perfectly  impartible.  But  the  world  is  not  a 
thing  of  this  kind ;  for  every  body  is  every  way  divisible,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  self-subsistent.     Again :  every  tning  self-subsistent  is 
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also  self-energetic.  For>  as  it  generates  itself,  it  is  by  a  much  greater 
priority  naturally  adapted  to  energise  in  itself,  since  to  make  and  to 
generate  are  no  other  than  to  energise.  But  the  world  is  not  self- 
motive,  because  it  is  corporeal.  No  body,  therefore,  is  natnrally 
adapted  to  be  moved,  and  at  the  same  time  to  move  according  to  the 
whole  of  itself.  For  neither  can  the  whole  at  the  same  time  heat  itself 
and  be  heated  by  itself;  for  because  it  is  heated,  it  will  not  yet  be  hot 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  being  gradually  propagated  through  all  its 
parts ;  but  because  it  heats,  it  will  possess  heat,  and  thus  the  same 
thing  will  be,  and  yet  will  not  be  hot.  As  therefore  it  is  impossible 
that  any  body  can  move  itself  according  to  internal  change, .  neither  can 
this  be  effected  by  any  other  motion.  And,  in  short,  every  corporeal 
motion  is  more  similar  to  passion  than  to  energy ;  but  a  self-motive 
energy  is  immaterial  and  impartible;  so  that  if  the  world  is  incorporeal, 
it  will  not  be  self-motive.  But  if  not  self-motive,  neither  will  it  be  self- 
subsistent :  and  if  not  self-subsistent,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  produced 
bj  another  cause. 

'  For  again,  that  which  is  not  self-subsistent  is  two-fold,  viz.  it  is 
either  better  than,  or  inferior  to,  cause.     And  that  which  is  more  excel- 
lent than  cause,  as  is  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  has  something 
posterior  to  itself,  such  as  is  a  self-subsistent  nature.     But  that  which 
is  subordinate  to  cause  is  entirely  suspended  from  a  self-subsistent 
cause.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  world  should  subsist  from 
another  more  excellent  cause.     But  with  respect  to  this  cause,  whether 
does  it  make  according  to  deliberate  choice  and  the  reasoning  energy, 
or  produce  the  universe  by  its  very  essence  ?  for  if,  according  to  deli- 
berate choice,  its  energy  in  making  will  be  unstable,  and  ambiguous/ 
and  will  subsist  differently  at  different  times.     The  world,  therefore, 
will  be  corruptible ;  for  that  which  is  generated  from  a  cause  moving 
differently  at  different  times,  is  mutable  and  corruptible.     But  if  the 
cause  of  the  universe  operated  from  reasoning  and  inquiry  in  producing 
the  world,  his  energy  could  not  be  spontaneous  and  truly  his  own  ;  but 
his  essence  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  artificer,  who  does  not  derive 
his  productions  from  himself,  but  procures  them  as  something  adventi- 
tious by  learning  and  inquiiy.     .....     If,  therefore,  there  is  a 

cause  of  the  universe  operating  from  his  very  essence,  he  is  that  prima- 
rily, which  his  production  is,  secondarily ;  and  that  which  he  is  prima- 
rily, he  imparts,  in  a  secondary  degree,  to  his  production.  Thus,  fire  both 
imparts  heat  to  something  else,  and  is  itself  hot,  and  soul  imparts  life, 
and  possesses  Ufe ;  and  this  reasoning  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  every 
thing  which  operates  essentially.  The  cause  of  the  universe,  therefore, 
fabricating  from  his  very  essence,^  is  that  primarily,  which  the  world  is 
secondarily.  But  if  the  world  is  full  of  all  various  forms,  these  will 
subsist  pnmarily  in  the  cause  of  the  world :  for  it  is  the  same  cause 
which  gave  subsistence  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  man  and  horse.  These, 
therefore,  are  primarily  in  the  cause  of  the  world ;  another  sun  besides 
the  apparent,  another  man,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  every  other  form. 
There  are,  therefore,  forms  prior  to  sensibles,  and  Demiurgic  causes 
of  the  phenomena  pre-subsistmg  in  the  one  cause  of  the  universe.  .  .   . 

'  In  the  next  place,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  phenomena,  to 
things  equal  and  unequal,  similar  and  dissimilar,  and  all  such  sensible 
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pMiicalars  as  are  by  no  means  truly  denominated :  for  where  is  there 
equality  in  sensibles  which  are  mingled  with  inequality  ?  where  simili- 
tude in  things  filled  with  dissimilitude !  where  the  beautiful  among 
things  (^  which  the  subject  is  base?  where  the  good,  in  things  in  which 
there  is  capacity  and  the  imperfect  ?  Each  of  these  sensible  particu- 
lars, therefore,  is  not  that  truly  which  it  is  said  to  be :  for  how  can 
things,  the  nature  of  which  consists  in  the  impartible,  and  in  privation 
of  interral,  subsist  perfectly  in  things  partible  and  endued  with  inter- 
val? But  our  soul  is  able,  both  to  conceive  and  generate  things  far 
more  accurate  and  pure  than  phenomena :  hence,  it  corrects  the  appa- 
rent circle,  and  points  out  how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  perfectly  accurate. 
And  it  is  evident  that  in  doing  so,  it  beholds  another  form  more 
beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  this  :  for,  unless  it  beheld  something 
more  pure,  it  could  not  say  that  this  is  not  truly  beautiful,  and 
that  is  is  not,  in  every  respect,  equal.  If  therefore,  a  partial  soul, 
.  such  as  ours,  is  able  to  generate  and  contemplate  in  itself  things 
more  perfect  than  the  phenomena,  such  as  the  accurate  sphere  and 
circle,  the  accurately  beautiful  and  equal,  and  in  a  similar  manner, 
every  other  form,  but  the  cause  of  the  universe  is  neither  able  to  gene- 
rate nor  contemplate,  things  more  beautiful  than  the  phenomeua,  how 
is  one  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,  but  the  other  of  a  part  of  the 
universe  ?  For  a  greater  power  is  effective  of  things  more  perfect,  and 
a  more  immaterial  intellect  contemplates  more  excellent  spectacles. 
The  maker  of  the  worid,  therefore,  is  able  both  to  generate  and  under* 
stand  forms  much  more  accurate  and  perfect  than  the  phenomena. 
Where,  then,  does  he  generate,  and  where  does  he  behold  them  ? 
•  Evidently  in  himself ;  for  he  contemplates  himself.  So  that,  by  be- 
holding and  generating  himself,  he,  at  the  same  time,  generates  in  him- 
self, and  gires  subsistence  to  forms,  more  immaterial  and  more  accurate 
than  the  phenomena 

'  But  whether  shall  we  say,  that,  because  he  designed  to  make  all 
things,  he  knew  them,  or,  because  he  understands  afi  things,  on  this 
account,  he  gave  subsistence  to  all  things  ?  But  if,  in  consequence  of 
designing  to  make  all  things,  he  knows  all  things,  he  will  possess  in- 
ward energy,  and  a  conversion  to  himself  subordinate  to  that  which 
proceeds  outwardly,  and  his  knowledge  of  beings  will  subsist  for  the 
sake  of  things  different  from  himself.  But  if  this  is  absurd,  by  know- 
ing himself,  he  will  be  the  maker  of  all  things.  And  if  this  be  the 
case,  he  will  make  thinss  external  similar  to  those  which  he  contains  in 
himself:  for  such  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  externally  pro- 
ceeding should  be  suspended  from  inward  energy,  the  whole  world 
from  the  all-perfect  Monad  of  Ideas,  and  the  parts  of  the  visible 
universe  from  monads  which  are  separated  from  each  other 

'  The  nature  of  the  universe,  therefore,  being  the  mother  of  all  things, 
comprehends  the  productive  powers  of  all  things ;  for  otherwise,  it 
would  be  absurd  that  art,  imitating  natural  reasons,  should  operate  ac- 
cording to  prodnctiye  principles,  but  that  Nature  herself  should  ener- 
gize without  reasons,  and  without  inward  measures.  But  if  nature 
contains  productive  principles,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
another  cause  prior  to  nature,  which  is  comprehensive  of  forms  ;  for 
nature  verging  to  bodies  energises  in  them,  just  as  if  we  should  con- 
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ceiye  an  artist  yerginff  to  pieces  of  timber,  and  inwBrdljy  by  rarioas 
operations,  reducing  tnem  to  a  certain  form :  for  tbus,  nature  mersed 
together  with,  and  dwelling  in  corporeal  masses,  inspires  them  with  ber 
productive  powers  and  with  motion ;  since  thines  which  are  moved  hj 
others  require  a  cause  of  this  kind,  a  cause  which  is  properly  irrational 
indeed,  that  it  may  not  depart  from  bodies^  which  cannot  subsist  with* 
out  a  cause  continually  residing  with  them,  but  containing  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  bodies,  that  it  may  preserve  all  things  in  their  proper 
boundaries,  and  move  everything  in  a  convenient  manner.  Nature, 
therefore,  belongs  to  other  things,  being  merged  in,  or  co-ordinated 
with  bodies.  But  it  is  requisite  uiat  the  principal  and  proper  eanse 
should  be  exempt  from  its  productions  ;  for  by  how  mudi  more  the 
maker  is  exempt  from  the  thing  made,  by  so  mudi  the  more  perfectly 
and  purely  will  he  make.  And,  in  short,  if  nature  is  irrational,  it 
requires  a  leader.  There  is,  therefore,  something  prior  to  natvre, 
something  which  contains  productive  powers,  and  from  whidi  it  ia  . 
requisite  that  everything  in  the  world  should  be  suspended.  Hence,  a 
knowledge  of  generated  natures  wiU  subsist  in  the  cause  of  the  worldi 
more  excellent  than  the  knowledge  which  we  possess;  so  far  as  this 
cause  not  only  knows^  but  gives  subsistence  to,  all  things;  but  we 
possess  knowledge  alone.  But  if  the  Deminorgic  cause  of  the  universe 
knows  all  things,  if  he  beholds  them  externally,  he  will,  again,  be  igno- 
rant of  himself,  and  will  be  subordinate  to  a  partial  soul ;  but  u  he 
beholds  them  in  himself,  he  will  contain  in  himself  all  forms,  both  in- 
tellectual and  gnostic 

'  Let  us  speculate,  af^er  another  manner,  concerning  the  existence  of 
forms,  or  ideas,  be^nning  from  demonstrations  themselves.  For 
Aristotle  has  proved,  m  his  Posterior  Analytics,  and  all  scientific  men 
must  confess,  that  demonstrations  are  entirely  from  things  which  have 
a  priority  of  subsistence,  and  which  are,  naturally,  more  honourable. 
But  if  the  things  from  which  demonstrations  consist  are  universals  (for 
every  demonstration  is  'from  these,)  hence  there  must  be  causes  to 
the  things  which  are  unfolded  from  them.  When,  therefore,  the 
astronomer  says  that  the  ciroles  in  the  heavens  bisect  each  other,  since 
every  greatest  circle  bisects  its  like,  whether  does  he  demonstrate  or 
not  I  For  he  makes  his  conclusion  ftom  that  which  is  universal.  But 
where  shaU  we  find  the  causes  of  this  section  of  circles  in  the  heavens, 
which  are  more  universal  than  the  ciroles  ?  For  they  will  not  be  in 
bodies,  since  everything  which  is  in  body  is  divisible.  They  must, 
therefore,  roside  in  an  incorporeal  essence ;  and  hence  there  must  be 
forms  which  have  a  subsistence  prior  to  apparent  forms,  and  which  are 
the  causes  of  subsistence  to  these  in  c(msequence  of  being  moro  univer- 
sal, and  moro  powerful.  Science,  therefore,  compels  us  to  admit  that 
there  are  universal  forms,  which  have  a  subsistence  prior  to  particulars, 
are  moro  essential  and  moro  causal,  and  from  which  the  very  being  of 
particulars  is  derived 

*From  knowledge,  also,  we  may  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  same 
conclusion.  For  last  knowledge  is  that  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  denomi- 
nated sensible  or  imaginable :  for  all  such  knowledge  is  destitute  of 
truth,  and  does  not  contemplate  anything  universal  and  common,  but  be- 
holds all  things  invested  with  fi^re,  and  all  things  partial .    But  moro  per- 
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feet  knowledge  is  that  which  is  without  figure,  which  is  immAterial, 
and  which  subsists  hy  itself^  and  from  itself;  the  image  of  which  is  sense, 
since  this  is  imperfect  knowledge,  subsisting  in  another,  and  not  origi> 
Bating  from  itseu.  If,  therefore,  as  in  motion,  so  also  in  knowledge,  and 
in  lire,  that  which  participates,  that  which  is  participated,  and  that 
which  is  impartidpable,  are  different  from  each  other,  there  is  also  the 
same  reasoning  with  respect  to  other  forms.  For  matter  is  one  tlung, 
the  form  which  it  contains  another,  and  still  different  from  either  is 
the  separate  form.  For  God  and  Nature  do  not  make  things  imperfect 
which  subsist  in  something  different  from  themselyes,  and  which  have 
an  obscure  and  debile  existence,  without  producing  things  perfect,  and 
subsisting  £iom  themselves ;  but  by  a  much  greater  priority,  they  have 
given  subsistence  to  these,  and  from  these  have  produced  Uiings  which 
are  participated  by,  and  merged  in,  the  darkness  of  matter.' 

When  Mr.  Landor  shall  again  feel  himself  impelled  to  deride 
the  Ideal  system  of  Plato,  let  Mr.  Landor,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  such  helpless  drivel  as  falls  from  the  lips  of  his  Dtogepes, 
favour  his  readers  with  an  exposition  of  the  fidlacy  of  the  riews 
which  Proclus  has  propounded  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Landor,  as  we  have  stated,  employs  other  interlocutors 
besides  his  Diogenes  to  disparage  Plato.  Ho  brings  Lucian 
into  the  field  with  that  view.  Mr.  Landor^s  Lucian,  after  deny- 
ing to  Plato  the  possession  of  genius,  or  of  the  poetical  spirit, 
affects  to  describe  him  in  the  following  sentences : — 

'  Grrandiloquent  and  sonorous,  Plato's  lungs  seem  to  play  the  better 
for  the  absence  of  the  heart.  His  imagination  is  the  most  eonspieuous, 
buoyed  up  by  swelling  billows  over  unsounded  depths.  There  are  his 
mild  thunders,  there  are  his  glowing  clouds,  his  traversing  coruscations, 
and  his  shooting  stars.  More  of  true  wisdom,  more  of  trustworthy 
manliness,  more  of  promptitude  and  power  to  keep  you  steady  and 
straightforward  in  the  penlous  road  of  life,  may  be  found  in  the  little 
manual  of  Epictetus,  which  I  could  write  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand, 
than  there  is  in  all  the  rolling  and  redundant  volumes  of  this  mighty 
rhetorician,  which  you  may  begin  to  transcribe  on  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  carry  down  over  the  Sphynx  at  the  bottom,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  sands  halfway  to  Memphis.  And,  indeed,  the  materials 
are  appropriate :  one  part  being  far  above  our  sight,  and  the  other  on 
what,  by  the  most  befitting  epithet,  Homer  calls  the  no  eomrbearing* 

Mr.  Landor^s  Lucian  began,  as  we  have  stated,  by  denying  to 
Plato  the  possession  of  genius ;  and  ends,  as  we  see  here,  by 

Eying  tribute  to  the  magnificence  of  Plato's  imagination.  Mr. 
mdor^s  phraseology  must,  moreover,  (considering  how  exacting 
Mr.  Landor  is  in  matters  of  style,)  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat 
strange.  An  *  imagination  buoyed  up  by  swelling  billows,'  must 
be  regarded  as  an  imagination  not  less  material  in  its  character 
than  the  tub  in  which  Mr.  Landor's  friend,  Diogenes,  was  wont 
to  seek  refuge  from  sun  and  shower. 
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Mr.  Landor'fl  Lucian  styles  Plato  a  mighty  rbetorieiaii,  and 
describes  his  volnmes  as  *  rolling  and  redtmdaiit/     Yet   Mr. 

Landor  may  be  safely  challenged  to  point  out  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  world's  literature,  works  in  which  so  vast  a  mass  of  thought 
is  compressed  into  so  small  a  space  as  we  find  in  TTie  limceus 
and  Parmenides.  The  only  approach  to  corresponding  conden- 
sation is  to  be  discovered  in  some  portions  of  Aristotle's  Physics. 

Plato's  works,  however,  are,  according  to  Mr,  Landor,  barren. 
The  region  which  Plato  cultivated,  is  *  no  corn-bearing.' 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  old  utilitarian  objection!  Here, 
again,  we  meet  with  the  old  attempt  to  measure  in  commensurable 
things!  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  the  assumption  which 
Socrates  spent  his  life  in  denouncing — the  assumption,  namely, 
that  SENSE  is  the  standard  of  science,  and  that  philosophy  ought 
to  take  cognizance  only  of  things  which  may  be  measured, 
weighed,  and  handled  ! 

*  No  corn-bearing!'  How  fallacious  are  Mn  Landor's  images 
and  analogies  !  Does  corn,  in  very  truth,  derive  its  nourishment 
from  the  earth  alone?  Do  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun  and  the 
air  contribute  to  sustain  all  forms  of  vegetation  ?  Yet,  although, 
assuredly,  without  the  action  of  the  air  and  of  the  sun  we  should 
have  no  corn,  neither  sun,  nor  air,  may,  in  the  sense  which  Mr. 
Landor  attaches  to  the  phrase,  be  styled  *  corn-bearing.'  So  is 
it  with  the  highest  operations  of  human  intellect.  The  value  of 
these  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  fruit  which  they  seem  to 
yield  in  the  tracks  beaten  by  the  herd  of  mankind ;  although, 
at  the  same  time,  assuredly,  as  the  influences  of  sun  and  air 
combine  with  the  energies  of  earth  in  the  production  of  corn,  so, 
in  obedience  to  some  inexplicable  law  of  our  nature,  do,  at  times, 
the  loftiest  spiritual  influences  mingle  strangely  with  baser 
impulses  in  the  adjustment  of  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of 
life.  Mr.  Landor,  however,  attaches  little  value  to  influences 
which  do  not  appeal  directly  to  his  senses.  He  regards  as  sterile 
and  worthless,  every  portion  of  the  universe  which  is  *  no  corn^ 
bearing^  He  forgets  that  even  if  we  confine  our  attention  merely 
to  the  economy  of  animal  life,  the  whole  system  of  animal  life  is 
not  sustained  by  <  com.'  The  air  is  peopled  with  myriads  of 
creatures  who  derive  their  sustenance  from  other  sources,  llie 
sea  teams  with  masses  of  life,  to  the  support  of  which  <  com*  is 
not  indispensable.  Throughout  vast  regions  of  space,  in  short, 
no  *  com  is  to  be  met  with ;  yet  in  these  regions,  Mr.  Landor  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  assume  that  all  is  absolute  barrenness. 

We  might,  obviously,  extend  to  much  greater  length  the  ex* 
pression  of  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Lander's  views  of  the  Platonic 
system.  Of  that  system,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  deeply  deceive 
4>ur8elves,  Mr.  Landor  is  utterly  incompetent  to  form  a  sound 
opinion.  He  seems  to  us  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  spirit  of 
Plato's  works — the  tendency  of  Plato's  doctrines. 
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Of  all  those  philosophers  whose  works  remain  to  us,  Plato  has 
conferred  the  largest  measure  of  benefit  on  humanity.  His  phi- 
losophy is  the  most  spiritual  of  philosophies ; — and  for  that  reason, 
necessarily,  it  is  the  least  popular.  I'be  success  of  the  sensual 
philosophy  with  the  mass  of  mankind  is  promoted  by  many  ob- 
vious influences.  The  anti-sensual  philosophy  appeals,  on  the 
contrary,  to  influences  which  are  active  in  a  comparatively  nar- 
row circle. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy  alone  may  be  found  an  antidote  to 
.  the  sceptical  theory : — in  the  Platonic  philosophy  alone  may  be 
found  sufficiently  potent  correctives  of  the  gross  tendencies  inhe- 
rent in  the  utilitarian  scheme.  All  that  is  loftiest  in  modern 
systems  of  thought,  we,  confessedly,  owe  to  Plato.  His  genius  is, 
still,  every  moment,  active  in  repressing  the  disposition  of  men  to 
deify  the  baser  propensities  of  human  nature.  His  followers — 
the  interpreters  of  his  doctrines  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire— the  men,  of  whom  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  Daroascius, 
Syrianus,  and  Proclus  were  leaders — constitute  the  mightiest 
band  of  thinkers  who  ever  enriched  the  world  by  their  expositions 
of  a  common  philosophic  faith.  The  greatest  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  laboured  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Plato^s  doctrines.  At 
the  revival  of  learning,  we  may  trace  the  spirit  of  Plato  brooding 
over  the  chaos.  In  England,  Cud  worth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Bishop  Berkeley,  may  be  termed  Plato's  pupils.  In  Germany, 
the  noblest  thinkers  have  derived  their  inspiration  from  Plato: 
to  the  writings  of  Plato  we  must  turn,  if  we  would  detect  the 
sources  of  the  strength  by  which  these  men  are  distinguished.  The 
most  earnest  inquirers  have,  hitherto^  failed  to  faihom  the  depths 
of  Plato's  wisdom :  for  countless  ages  to  come,  Plato  will  probably 
remain  an  oracle  and  guide  to  the  most  meditative  of  the  human 
race.  If  astronomers  speak  truly,  there  are  in  existence  rays  of 
light,  which  having,  at  the  accepted  period  of  this  world's  crea- 
tion, left  the  luminous  bodies  of  other  systems,  have  failed  as  yet 
to  reach  our  planet— although  (according  to  the  same  authority) 
these  wandering  beams  are  destined,  at  some  future  period,  to 
mingle  with  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us.  Of  the  rays 
emitted  from  the  intellect  of  Plato,  we  may  not,  indeed,  allege 
that  they  have  not,  during  the  long  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  Plato  left  the  earth,  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  which 
our  loftiest  thinkers  delight  tobreathe;— but  we  may,  with  confi- 
dence, predict  that  the  light  of  the  Platonic  system  is  destined 
to  form  part  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  generations  of  men 
as  yet  removed  from  us  by  intervals  of  time,  compared  with 
which,  ttie  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  palmy  days  of 
Greek  philosophy  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  unimportant  in 
extent. 
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[ConHnuedfnm  page  652.] 


The  Limerick  poor-house  lies  just  outside  the  town,  and  is 
constructed  on  that  large  and  magnificent  scale  which  has  given 
such  a  notoriety  to  the  Irish  workhouses.  The  same  attention 
to  cleanliness  and  good  order,  upon  which  I  have  before  com- 
mented, was  observable  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Irish 
poor,  when  once  established  in  an  abode,  or  rule  of  life  recjuiring 
neatness  and  cleanness,  are  more  apt  than  their  fellow-subjects  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  fall  back  into  slovenly  and  dirty  habits* 
lliat  fine  body  of  men,  for  example,  the  constabulary  forcct 
dotted  about  the  country  as  they  are,  in  small  parties,  well  de- 
serve the  appellation  I  have  heard  bestowed  upon  them — the 
pioneers  of  civilization,  and  their  barracks,  often  in  the  most 
wild  and  desolate  positions,  are  universally  distinguished  by 
their  spruce,  tidy  appearance.  It  is  certainly  rather  a  start- 
ling conclusion  to  arrive  at,  but  it  really  would  seem  that 
the  necessary  forerunners  of  Irish  regeneration,  a  love  of  order, 
and  taste  for  cleanliness,  will  spring  not  from  the  church  or  the 
chapel,  the  school  or  the  manor-house,  but  from  the  prison  and 
the  barrack,  the  hospital  aud  the  workhouse*  But  come  whence 
they  will,  sure  they  are  welcome  to  all  who  wish  well  to  Ireland. 
To  return  to  the  poor-house:  in  it,  as  in  the  jail,  various  trades 
are  taught,  and  all  the  clothes  and  shoes  worn  by  the  inmates 
are  made  by  them.  Some  of  the  boys  recently  admitted  were 
still  without  shoes,  and  begged  of  the  authorities  who  accom- 
panied us  to  have  that  want  supplied,  speaking  as  if  they  felt  it 
was  not  proper  to  be  shoeless.  One  ward  is  appropriated  to 
idiots  and  paralytics,  and  a  sad  and  ghastly  sight  it  presented : 
in  one  corner  crouched  an  unhappy  being,  whose  head  was  af-* 
fected  by  a  fall  from  a  ladder,  and  who  for  the  twenty-eighth  day 
had  again  refused  to  take  any  nourishment,  save  what  had  been 
forced  down  his  opened  mouth  ;  he  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
inanition  and  imbecility,  crying  like  a  child,  with  great  staring 
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bloodshot  eyea,  and  complaining  to  the  physician  who  accompa- 
nied us  that  he  was  starved.  Another  man  told  us  that  he  also, 
when  first  admitted,  refused  all  sustenance  for  thirteen  days,  but 
then  gave  way:  he  was  looking  hearty  and  fresh,  and  spoke 
ch^rfuUy,  assigning  as  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  conduct 
their  belief,  that  by  refusing  to  eat  or  drink  they  will  compel 
their  liberation.  The  dining-hall,  a  large  lofty  room,  serves  as 
a  chapel,  and  at  the  east  end,  in  a  sort  of  cupboard,  is  a  con- 
cealed altar  and  its  steps,  which  are  pulled  out  when  mass  is  to 
be  performed;  a  most  irreverend  and  objectionable  arrangement, 
surely.  If  it  be  proper  that  the  poor,  the  old,  the  infirm,  should 
be  taken  from  their  homes  and  shut  up  in  a  poor-house,  they,  in 
return  for  their  loss  of  liberty,  have  a  right  to  claim  that  the 
consolations  and  ordinances  of  religion  be  afforded  them  as  freely 
and  with  as  much  of  decency  and  reverence  as  accompanied  their 
administration  without  the  poor  house  walls.  From  the  excel* 
lent  spirit  displayed  by  the  Limerick  guardians  in  other  matters 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  I  hope  a  chapel  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  poor*house  in  the  same  style  as  the  new 
infiint  school,  which  with  its  high  pitched  open  roof  is  the  most 
churchlike  modem  building  I  have  yet  seen  in  Ireland.  It  is 
said  that  the  men  in  these  establishments  exhibit  more  devotion 
than  the  women,  and  certainly  we  saw  several  proofs  to-day  that 
Milnes'  charge  against  modem  mankind,  of  being 

Unwilling  to  be  seen  upon  his  knees, 
Ashamed  of  his  own  tears, 

does  not  apply  to  the  Irishman.  The  scene  in  the  woman's 
infirm  ward  was  very  awful.  Ancient  grandames,  whose  flickering 
lamps  of  life  seemed  going  out  before  our  eyes,  in  every  stage  of 
suffering  and  decyepitude,  contrasted  with  young  and  fading 
flowers,  drooping  into  the  early  grave  of  consumption  or  decline; 
but  for  all  these  helpless  creatures  did  a  spirit  of  resignation  and 
contentment  appear  to  enlighten  the  gloomy  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  There  is  a  pathos,  and,  if  one  may  so  say,  a 
poetry,  in  Irish  piety,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual 
observer. 

Returning  from  the  poor-house  to  the  town,  we  visited  a 
famous  brush  manufactory,  said,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Two  hundred  persons  of  various 
ages  are  here  employed  at  wages  varying  from  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  ten  shilungs  per  week.  Many  of  the  processes  are 
very  curious,  and  the  firmness  with  which  the  tufts  are  fixed 
in  the  large  coarse  brushes  by  pitch  is  really  marvellous  ;  each 
of  our  party  tried  in  turn  with  all  his  might  to  pull  out  a  tuft 
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that  we  had  seen  bo  imbedded  not  a  minute  before,  but  in  vain: 
it  resisted  all  our  efforts.  I  observed  in  the  show-room  that 
none  of  the  brushes  had  any  name  or  mark  upon  them,  and  dis- 
covered on  inquiry  that  the  great  London  houses,  which  are 
supplied  from  hence,  insist  on  placing  their  own  name  on  these 
Limerick  brushes :  ^  sic  vos^  non  vobis,'  &c.  From  this  manu* 
factory  we  dived  into  the  misery  of  the  town,  guided  by  the 
mayor  and  a  tradesman  who  had  been  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Health  in  the  year  of  the  cholera.  The  houses  in  these 
wretched  streets  are  three,  four,  or  five  stories  high,  and  contain 
many  families,  fetching  considerable  rents.  Last  year  they  were 
all  whitewashed  internally  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  and^  the 
filth  which  we  were  told  encrusts  the  walls  was  thus  partially 
concealed  from  view.  How  these  poor  people,  several  thousands 
in  number,  exist,  is  a  marvel :  they  follow  apparently  no  parti- 
cular trade,  have  no  employment  worthy  of  the  name,  are  not 
thieves,  and  live  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  dirt  and  stench. 
One  poor  woman,  the  widow  of  a  tradesman,  could  barely  keep 
her  tattered  remnant  of  a  skirt  upon  her  while  conversing  with 
us ;  and  in  each  house  and  room  we  entered  was  some  pitiable 

Eicture  of  extreme  want  and  poverty  presented  to  us.  But  even 
ere,  in  this  seeming  region  of  hopelessness,  could  one  detect 
the  links  of  that  blessed  chain  of  mutual  good  offices  and  charity 
which  should  characterize  every  Christian  community.  Our 
guide  knew  the  names  and  circumstances  of  all  the  poor  crea- 
tures we  visited,  and  as  for  our  young,  well-looking  mayor,  all 
seemed  to  know  him.  *  Long  life  to  your  worship,'  ^  Troth,  and 
its  a  jewel  of  a  mayor,'  and  other  similar  expressions  greeted  him 
in  every  dirty  lane  and  dingy  court  we  entered. 

A  peep  at  the  enormously  massive  old  city  walls  which  reauired 
gunpowder  to  make  any  impression  upon  them,  completed  this 
day's  sight-seeing,  and  we  returned  at  sunset  to  Tervoe,  accompa- 
nied by  our  agreeable  Repeal  friend,  the  mayor. 

By  the  way,  the  present  aspect  of  Repeal  merits,  I  think,  a 
httle  more  attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to  it  in  England. 
We  are  too  apt  to  regard  the  Repeal  camp  as  containing  but 
two  classes,  crafty  cheats  and  helpless  dupes,  apd  overlook  chose 
who  can  properly  be  ranked  with  neither,  and  who  really  consti- 
tute  the  strength  of  the  Repeal  cause  ;  these  men  are  the 
tradesmen,  the  lawyers,  the  merchants,  of  such  a  town  as  Lime* 
rick,  men  who  are  able  to  give  reasons  for  their  faith,  and  to 
point  to  the  successful  management  of  their  local  affairs  as  a 
proof  that  national  interests  would  not  suffer  if  committed  to 
their  charge.  The  Limerick  board  of  guardians,  for  instance, 
and  the  corporation,  consist  mainly  of  Repealers,  and  I  heard 
from  more  than  one  Tory  country  gentleman,  that  it  was  impose 
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nble  for  the  Poor  Law  to  be  admiDistered  more  fairly  or  im* 
partially,  or  the  municipal  affairs  transacted  with  less  of  jobbery 
and  partizanship,  than  under  this  Repeal  rule* 

Self-government  has  been  generally  the  school  in  which. com- 
munities as  well  as  men  have  learnt  the  art  of  ruling.  Now  it  is 
of  this  section  that  Young  Ireland  is  composed ;  and  however 
one  may  deprecate  the  end  they  wish  to  arrive  at,  or  smile  at 
the  occasional  sallies  of  an  uncbastened  eloquence,  so  long  as  the 
means  they  make  use  of  are  an  intelligent  and  earnest  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  country  gentlemen,  guardians  of  the 
poor,  magistrates,  and  members  of  municipalities,  and  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  so  long  do  I 
think  It  is  absurd  to  despise  them,  and  wrong  not  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  and  the  making  of 
those  efforts  at  improvement 

We  obtained  to*day  some  curious  information  respecting  the 

recent  schism  in  the  Repeal  ranks  from  Mr. ^  the  principal 

Roman  Catholic  bookseller  in  Limerick.  I  asked  him  what 
effect  had  the  Conciliation  Hall  denunciation  of  the  *  Nation 
produced  on  its  sale  ?  *  Three  weeks  ago,'  was  his  answer,  *  I 
was  supplying  thirty  copies  of  the  *  Nation'  weekly ;  I  am  now 
supplying  eighty,  and  had  I  been  able  to  meet  the  first  increased 
demand,  that  number  would  have  been  raised  to  one  hundred.' 
Mr. added,  that  so  disgusted  were  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable Limerick  Repealers,  with  the  treatment  Smith  O'Brien 
and  the  Young  Irelanders  had  received,  that  he,  and  to  his  know- 
ledge thirty  other  fellow-tradesmen,  had  refused  to  subscribe 
again  to  O'Connell's  rent 

Sunday,  Angnst  3(Hh. 

<  There  are  few  more  picturesque  ruins  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land than  those  of  Carrig  o'  Gunniel  Castle,  situated  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  at  about  five  miles  distance  from 
the  city  of  Limerick/  So  says,  and  says  truly,  the  accomplished 
and  warm-hearted  authoress  of  ^  Scenes  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Atlantic,'  who  born  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Rock  of  the  Candle, 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a  copious  draught  of  that  romantic  ii$o9 
which  characterizes  the  wild  West.  The  Castle  itself — but  let 
the  fair  authoress  describe  in  her  own  words  the  present  appear- 
ance of  Carrig  o'  Gunniel,  which  we  visited  this  beautiful  and 
calm  summer's  evening.     '  The  light  (the  witch's  candle)  is  now 

Suenehed ;  and  naught  remains  of  the  once  mighty  fortress  but 
iiapidated  walls,  and  mouldering  towers,  whose  massive  fragments 
show  how  strong,  and  yet  how  vai^,  was  the  resistance  they 
opposed  to  the  assaults  of  William  the  Third,  before  whose 
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cannon  they  fell.  The  ivy  covers,  as  with  a  pall,  these  relics  of 
former  greatness ;  and  where  banners  were  wont  to  wave,  the 
foxglove  unfolds  its  crimson  blossoms  to  the  breeze.  The  owl 
and  the  bat  flit  at  nightfall  round  the  gloomy  towers,  and  startle 
with  their  strange  noises  the  belated  peasant,  who  hurries  by 
with  the  feeling  of  awe  which  superstition  always  flings  around 
such  ruins  in  Ireland,  and  while  he  wraps  his  loodie  (loose  coat) 
closely  about  him,  and  pulls  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  crosses  himself 
with  a  muttered  prayer,  or  the  usual  exclamatiou  of  ^*  God  come 

between  us  and  harm  this  blessed  night'* ' Beautiful 

indeed  is  the  panorama — the  landward  side  presents  a  richly 
wooded  scene ;  cornfields  and  cottages,  luxuriant  pastures  dotted 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  grassy  slopes,  and  fertile  meadows.  The 
noble  range  of  the  lofty  Galtee  mountains,  now  dim  and  cloud, 
like,  and  now  standing  boldly  out  in  sharp  and  beautiful  distinct- 
ness against  the  horizon,  forms  a  splendid  background  to  the 
picture ;  in  front  of  these  is  Tory  Hill,  and  to  the  right  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  Knock  Fierna — the  haunted  hill  of  the  fairies, 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  legend  and  poetry  and  romance. 

^  Turning  from  this  side  the  prospect  changes,  the  rock  slopes 
precipitously  down,  and  you  look  over  a  winding  road,  the  sides 
of  which  are  dotted  with  cottages ;  groups  of  peasants  are  passing 
to  and  fro,  men  with  spades  on  their  shoulders,  women  carrying 
household  burdens — ^young  girls  tripping  alon^  with  their  water- 
pails  gracefully  poised  on  their  heads,  and  singing  as  they  go.  .  . 
These  homely  pictures  lie  immediately  beneath,  along  the  Carrig 
road : — beyond  are  the  grander  features  of  the  landscape.  There 
the  broad  Shannon  rolls  on  its  majestic  course,  bearing  many  a 
gallant  vessel  on  its  shining  bosom ;  and  the  winding  Maigue,  a 
fiule  tributary  river,  glides  like  a  silver  serpent  through  the 
plain,  forming  various  ieiry  islets  in  its  meandering  course.  The 
blue  hills  of  Clare  bound  the  prospect,  clothed  with  the  luxuri- 
ant woods  of  Cratloe ;  and  close  to  the  water's  edee  lie  Cratloe 
house  and  grounds,  the  scene  of  many  a  joyous  noliday,  when 
beneath  the  eye  of  the  young  lord  of  the  soil  hundreds  of  happy 
tenantry  enjoyed  their  rural  sports.  The  town  of  Limerick,  with 
its  clustering  buildings,  and  time-honoured  cathedral  tower, 
terminates  the  ffoodly  prospect.  The  Shannon  winding  round  it 
in  graceful  bends,  seems  like  a  fawning  courtier,  come  to  la^  its 
treasures  at  its  sovereign's  feet;  while  the  Keeper,  with  its  sister 
mountains  of  Clare  and  Tipperary,  rear  their  lofty  crests  behind, 
guardian-like,  to  encircle  and  defend  the  city. 

^  Very  lovely  is  the  view  on  a  calm  summer's  evening  when  the 
sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills,  colouring  the  western  horizon  with 
a  flood  of  golden  and  purple  light,  and  making  the  waves  glisten 
like  molten  treasures :  when  every  moment  brings  some  new  and 
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beautiful  change  over  rock  and  tree,  grey  ruin  and  shining  river, 
and  the  landscape  looks  lovelier  the  longer  we  gaze,  *^a8  blessings 
brighten  as  they  fode.^  On  such  an  evening  as  this  did  I  see 
the  ruins  of  Carrig  o'  Gunniel  Castle.  They  are  perched  on  a 
lofty  mound  of  grass  and  natural  rock,  and  the  main  tower  is  still 
so  perfect  as  to  allow  an  easy  ascent  to  its  very  summit,  whence 
you  obtain  that  glorious  prospect  so  eloquently  described  above. 
The  reverent  affection  entertamed  by  the  country  people  for  this 
noble  ruin  is  most  remarkable ;  every  available  nook  and  corner 
in  its  old  halls  was  occupied  this  evening  by  little  peasant 
groups,  not  hurrying  with  vacant  laugh  or  unromantic  joke  over 
the  grey  wrecks,  but  quietly  enjoying  hours  of  tranquil  happiness 
among  these  loved  and  familiar  scenes.  They  return  again  and 
again,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  holiday  after  holiday,  and  never 
weary  of  Carrig  o'  Gunniel.  The  Irish  temperament  is  essentially 
poetical,  and  the  legislator  who  overlooks  this  physiological  fact 
cannot  fail  to  make  egregious  mistakes. 

On  Monday  morning  the  first  sighing  of  the  on-coming  storm 
was  heard  among  the  long  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon ; 
as  we  were  preparing  to  leave  the  house,  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty 
men  and  boys  came  to  the  hall  door  to  tell  our  host,  who  is  de- 
servedly looked  upon  by  all  that  country  side  as  the  poor  man^s 
best  friend,  that  they  could  get  no  work,  and  were  starving ;  he 
begged  all  would  retire  to  their  homes  but  two,  whom  they 
should  select  as  spokesmen.  After  a  short  consultation  they 
named  two  of  their  number,  and  from  their  account  it  appeared 
that  they  all  came  from  one  village,  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
who  did  not  reside  on  that  property,  and  that,  having  failed  to 
procure  work  after  the  harvest  was  housed,  they  were  reduced  to 

the  greatest  distress.     Mr. begged  them  to  wait  for  an 

hour  or  two,  until  he  should  have  considered  what  to  do,  and 
soon  afterwards  I  saw  the  rural  deputies  reclining  under  the 
oaka  in  the  park,  without  an  appearance  of  care  or  trouble  on 
their  countenances. 

*  The  crisis  comes  on  more  rapidly  than  I  expected,*  said  our 
host ;  and  if  any  counsels  could  have  mitigated  its  intensity,  and 
turned  the  curse  into  an  eventual  blessing,  his,  I  firmly  believe, 
would  have  had  that  effect.  But  the  government  adhered,  until 
too  late,  to  the  insensate  scheme  that  they  had  hurried  through 
a  jaded  parliament,  and  the  first  representations  from  the  Lime- 
rick gentlemen  met  a  reception  from  Lord  John  Russell  not 
unlike  that  which  awaited  poor  Cassandra's  prophecies.  To 
any  one  acquainted,  however  slightly,  with  this  part  of  Ireland, 
the  idea  of  employing  the  people,  whether  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  or  of  individuals,  upon  road-making,  must  seem  either 
supremely  ludicrous  or  painfully  alarming.     Before  that  brilliant 

\OL.    IV.  E 
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device  was  hit  upon  last  autumn  there  were  roads  in  plenty,  and 
now  with  such  activity  was  that  device  carried  into  execution  last 
year,  this  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick  resembles  that  fanciful 
railway  map  of  England  wherewith  *  Punch '  amused  his  readers 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  Not  only  are  absurd  roads  leading  from 
Nothing  to  Nowhere,  cut  in  every  possible  direction,  but  all  the 
reasonable  pre-existing  roads  have  been  so  picked  at  and  altered, 
raised  and  levelled,  as  to  become  in  places  impassable;  so  that 
whenever  our  car  came  to  a  full  stop  at  some  monstrous  heap 
of  stones  or  yawning  chasm,  *  Here's  another  public  work,'  was 
the  invariable  exclamation  and  explanation.  Need  I,  to  complete 
this  picture,  say  that  surrounding  all  these  insensate  roads  are 
uncultivated  tracts,  reclaimable  bogs,  howling  wildernesses,  and 
barren  fields,  that  would  return  a  hundredfold  any  expenditure 
the  state  might  think  fit  to  lay  out  upon  them,  thus  increasing 
the  national  wealth,  subserving  the  cause  of  order  and  good  go- 
vernment, and  enabling  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  support  that 
which  it  is  evident  they  will  soon  have  to  bear,  or  sink  under,  an 
effective  Elizabethan  poor  law  7  But  no,  the  genius  of  Political 
Economy  insists  that  any  public  expenuiture  which  may  improve 
the  condition  of  the  landowners  must  be  inimical  to  public  in« 
terests,  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  the  landlords  are  thrown  away  in  turning  Ireland  into 
a  gridiron,  ^  la  Moge,  and  convincing  Irish  gentlemen  that  an 
Irish  parliament  could  not  treat  them  worse  than  an  Imperial 
Legislature  and  a  Saxon  government  has  done. 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  have  an 
unbounded  &ith  in  the  restorative  effects  of  sea-bathing,  and 
during  the  summer  months  a  little  bathing-place  on  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  Clare,  called  Kilkee^  receives  more  visitors  than 
twenty  towns  of  larger  dimensions  could  possibly  accommodate. 
*  He's  set  a  lodge  at  Kilkee,'  or,  <  They're  gone  to  the  salt-water,' 
is  the  usual  I'^ly  to  an  inquiry  after  a  Limerick  family  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  lower  you  descend  in  the  scale  of  society  the 
more  does  this  faith  in  the  sea  approach  superstition,  and  the 
privations  a  poor  family  will  endure,  the  weary  miles  they  will 
walk,  in  order  to  give  some  sick  member  the  benefit  of  a  month 
at  the  sea*side^  is  extraordinary.  The  sea,  for  all  conceivable 
complaints,  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  Anxious  to  see  this  western 
Brighton,  I  got  on  board,  with  considerable  difficulty,  a  Lime- 
rick steamer,  crowded  as  never  was  steamer  crowded  before, 
which  carried  us  rapidly  down  the  noble,  ever-widening  Shannon. 
The  scenery  along  its  banks  still  continued  uninteresting,  almost 
ugly,  but  the  river  before  we  reach  Kilrush  is  well-nigh  a  \ake. 
Kilrush  is  the  port  to  Kilkee,  has  a  large  market-place^  some 
granaries,  and  other  faint  signs  of  trade  and  busincbs.  A  drunken 
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driver  and  jaded  faorse,  after  sundry  misha])s,  took  us  to  Kilkee 
by  sunset,  through  the  most  wretched,  dreary  couutry  I  have  yet 
seen.  Vegetation  hereabouts  appears  not  to  be  stunted  only,  but 
to  hare  ceased  alto^ther,  as  if  tired  witii  the  long  years  of  con- 
stant endeavour  and  recurring  failures. 

Tacsday,  Sept.  1st. 
Kilkee  itself  is  the  quaintest  collection  of  little  whitewashed 
cottages,  some  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  lodges,'  that  ever 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  bathing-place ;  and  considering  it  is 
on  the  Atlantic,  1  must,  as  one  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand's 
philolouts,  pronounce  the  bathing  to  be  bad.  The  lodges  are 
built  round  a  little  sandy  creek,  and  here,  coram  publico,  plies 
the  one  bathing-machine  which  the  decent  liberality  of  Lady 
Chatterton  presented  to  this  Clare  Heme  Bay,  and  if  you  don't 
choose  to  wade  a  (]^tiarter  of  a  mile  among  a  hundred  fellow- 
bathers  over  the  said  sands,  you  must  do  as  I  did,  look  out  for 
some  cranny  among  the  black  rocks,  and  trust  to  the  merciful* 
ness  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  or  to  your  own  strength  and  skill,  to 
avoid  being  knocked  up  against  those  scarifiers  of  sides  and 
shins — may  you  fare  better  than  1  did  this  morning !  As  we 
had  only  one  day  to  spend  at  Kilkee,  how  we  should  spend  it 
became  an  anxious  question  with  my  two  companions,  who  knew 
all  the  charms  and  wonders  of  this  weird  coast,  and  were  bent 
on  doing  its  honours  to  the  Saxon  stranger  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  At  length  a  decision  was  made,  and  a  drive,  the 
dismallest  I  verily  believe  in  all  Ireland,  of  three  hours,  brought 
us  to  Loop  Head,  a  magnificent  rocky  headland  jutting  out  into 
the  Atlantic  by  the  mouth  v(  the  Shannon.  What  words  can 
describe  the  glory  of  that  scene  ?  We  lay  down  and  gazed  over 
the  lofty  rock  at  the  green  waves  breaking  with  that  wondrous 
Atlantic  swell  against  a  solitary  crag,  separate  from  and  a-head 
of  its  fellows,  anxious,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  first  salt  tidings 
from  America.  Though  it  was  a  calm,  bright  day,  the  force  and 
noise  with  which  the  huge  waves  discharged  themselves  against 
the  clifl^  was  surprising,  and  the  colours  on  the  ocean  were  ex- 
quisite;— the  main,  a  dark,  solemn  purple;  then  the  waves,  as 
they  broke  in  beautiful  but  impotent  fury,  the  loveliest  green 
imaginable,  and  then  crests  and  wreaths  of  milkwhite  foam  Hash- 
ing up  the  dark  rocks,  and  falhng  through  the  bright  air  dowu  to 
their  green  birthplace  again. 

Thousands  of  seagulls,  and  a  few  cormorants  wailing  and 
shrieking,  hovered  around  us,  and  fitly  completed  this  glorious 
ocean  picture.  We  had  sent  our  car  back  to  Ross,  famed  for 
its  natural  bridges,  and  walked  thither  along  the  edge  of  the 
rocks ;  a  few  sheep  pasture  upon  the  soft)  scanty  herbage  that 
covers  this  wild  range  ot  cliffs^  and  euable  the  half-farmers,  half- 
fisbennen,  who  inhabit  these  desolate  spots,  to  pay  rent  and  live. 
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Every  fresh  bend  of  the  coast  brought  out  some  new  grandeur, 
some  sunny  creek,  or  beetling  crag,  or  gloomy  chasm.  In  one 
place  we  were  enabled  to  descend,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  upon  the  breakers.  A  walk  of  five  or 
six  miles  brought  us  to  the  Natural  Bridges  of  Ross,  which  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  thrown  over  narrow  creeks  of  the  sea; 
under  them  the  tide  rushes  with  great  violence^  and  in  winter, 
the  neighbouring  farmer  told  us,  often  dashes  up  over  his  sheep- 
walk,  and  endangers  the  lives  of  his  luckless  flock. 

Here,  too,  is  a  Puffing  Hole,  but  the  sea  was  not  sufficiently 
agitated  to  force  the  spray  up  through  it  After  Loop  Head  I 
confess  Ross  did  not  strike  me  with  those  feelings  of  wondering 
awe,  that  the  following  description  would  lead  one  to  imagine 
are  necessarily  produced  by  a  visit  to  its  wonders.  But  then 
my  authoress  visited  the  scene  in  a  furious  storm,  we  in  a  sum- 
mer calm ;  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  '  Altogether  the 
scene  was  one  of  irresistible  excitement.  The  deafening  noise — 
the  turmoil  of  the  angry  sea  beyond,  and  the  leaping  and  crash- 
ing of  the  nearer  waves — all  was  calculated  to  bewilder  and  as- 
tound the  senses.  *<  But  where  are  the  bridges  we  have  come  to 
see  ?'  we  mquired  at  length  of  the  guide,  who  stood  enjoying  our 
rapture  at  the  sublime  spectacle  before  us.  '^  The  bridges,  is  it, 
your  honour?  Why,  then,  may  be  they're  not  as  far  off  as  you 
think ;  you're  standin*  on  them  now.  The  biggest  of  the  t^o  is 
under  your  honour's  feet  this  minute/'  The  man  was  right ;  we 
were  on  the  bridges  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  partly 
owing  to  the  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  top,  aQd  partly  to  our 
attention  having  been  so  much  engrossed  by  the  splendour  of  the 
sea.  When  we  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  however,  the  fine 
natural  arch  over  which  we  had  been  unconsciously  walking 
opened  upon  our  view,  spanning  the  chasm  which  yawned  be- 
neath, while  the  waves  were  dashing  up  madly  against  it  The 
span  is  about  seventy  feet  across,  and  the  arch,  if  I  may  so  call 
that  which  is  almost  a  level  surface,  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
sward,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  broad.  The  other 
bridge,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  astonishing,  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  first,  the  arch  gracefully  curved,  and  the  por- 
tals, when  every  now  and  then  the  vast  volume  of  foaming  waters 
rolled  off,  and  left  their  dark  and  glistening  columns  visible,  rising 
from  the  sea  with  wonderful  regularity.'* 

In  the  various  little  inlets  of  this  terrible  coast,  where  no 
boat  can  hope  to  live,  we  saw  some  fifty  canoes  drawn  up»  bottom 
upmost,  looking  like  stranded  whales ;  these  belong  to  a  class  of 
venturous  fisherman^  who  catch  mackarel  at  night,  and  idle  or 
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cultivate  a  wretched  acre  of  land  during  the  day.  They  sell  their 
mackarel  at  three  half-pence  a  piece  to  the  Kilkee  tradesmen, 
but  it  is  only  on  calm  evenings  that  even  they  dare  risk  their 
frail  canoes  on  that  terrible  sea.  About  two  hundred  men  are 
employed  in  this  dangerous  occupation.  The  farmer  on  whose 
ground  these  bridges  are,  asked  us  into  his  bouse,  and  gave  us 
some  milk.  Several  of  the  fishermen  lounged  in,  and  we  offered 
them  the  remains  of  our  bottle  of  sherry ;  all,  however,  save  our 
wild-looking  host,  were  teetotallers  and  declined ;  he  gulped  down 
the  wine  with  great  relish.  I  wish  I  could  have  sketched  his 
one  great  room,  that  like  the  cobler's  in  that  touching  poem, 
'served  him  for  kitchen,  and  parlour,  and  all;"  it  rose  with  an 
open  timber  roof  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  and  was  warmed 
by  an  enormous  fire-place  and  chimney.  A  long-haired  daughter 
was  busy  at  the  spinning-wheel  in  one  corner,  and  altogether 
there  was  an  air  of  rude  comfort  about  this  marine  grange,  that  I 
have  not  seen  in  more  favoured  localities.  Here  we  found  our  car, 
and  our  kind  friend  insisted  on  showing  the  way  into  the  high 
roady  and  perhaps  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  the  track  lay  through 
several  ruined  cottages,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  ruinous  huts  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not  inhabited 
in  this  country,  we  might  have  scrupled  to  invade,  horse  and  car, 
the  desolate  privacy  of  these  sad  Penates.  Guided,  however,  by 
hion,  we  threaded  our  way  through  kitchen,  pigstye,  and  dung- 
heap,  and  so  reached  the  Kilkee  road,  and  ultimately,  though 
'  Hogan*  was  the  most  provoking  brute  I  ever  sate  behind,  that 
curious  specimen  of  an  Irish  watering-place. 

Killarney,  Sept.  4th. 

Before  I  commence  raving  about  the  beauties  of  Killarney,  let 
me  utter  a  few  words  of  warning  to  all  future  tourists,  concerning 
the  means  of  convepnce  from  Kilkee  to  this  fairy  palace  of 
nature.  In  the  printed  advertisements  nothing  is  easier,  or 
more  direct — in  sad  reality  nothing  more  difficult  or  more  round- 
about. A  Limerick  steamer  takes  you  up  at  Kilrush,  and  con- 
veys you  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  1  arbert,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Shannon:  you  land  there;  find, according  to  the 
printed  card,  and  repeated  observation  of  its  driver,  a  two-horse 
ear  waiting  to  convey  the  passengers,  first  to  the  town  of  Tarbert, 
then  to  Killarney.  We,  I  thought,  were  doubly  fortunate ;  there 
were  two  two-horse  cars,  contending  for  the  honour  of  carrying 
na.  Why  it  was,  I  don't  know,  but  all  the  six  passengers 
mounted  the  same  car,  and  off  we  went,  the  driver  and  cad  of  the 
rival  turn-out  saluting  us  with  mysterious  and  ominous  exclama- 
tions, such  as  *  Troth,  and  it's  early  your  honours  will  be  at  Kil- 
larney,' &c.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  driving  through  the  dirty 
streets  of  that  desolate  town  to  Gallagher's  Hotel :  out  came  a 
smart  and  smiling  gentleman,  with  many  a  seductive  invitation  to 
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enter  his  *  splendid  drawing-^room/  just  while  the  horses  were 
being  changed.  A  horrid  suspicion  flashed  across  me: '  How  long 
will  that  be?*  <Only  five  minutes,  sir/  But  no,  as  travellers 
in  Abruzzi  hotels  have  mysterious  presentiments  of  robbery 
and  murder,  so  had  I  of  some  enormous  imposition  being 
about  to  be  practised.  I  would  not  enter,  but  walked  about  the 
town  till  the  said  five  minutes  should  be  expired,  wondering  why 
so  dull  and  mean  a  place  should  require  the  enlivening  presence 
of  half  a  dozen  magnificent  policemen;  their  necessity,^ however, 
was  soon  obvious.  Anger,  obstinacy,  despair,  cunning,  marked 
the  features  of  the  group  collected  round  our  horseless  car,  as  I 
returned  to  the  inn,  ana  one  of  my  fellow  passengers  informed 
me  that  the  landlord  had  quietly  told  them  the  car  could  not 
proceed  on  its  journey  till  siter  the  Limerick  steamer  had 
returned  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps  not  till  the 
next  morning ;  it  was  now  9  a.  m.  A  council  of  war  was  held 
in  the  street,  and  after  threatening  the  landlord  with  the  six 
pKolicemen,  and  the  '  Times'  newspaper,  we  hurried  off  to  the 
rival  car-man,  and,  confessing  our  folly,  concluded  a  satisfactory 
bargain,  which  was  satisfactorilv  kept  on  both  sides.  Our 
friendly  car,  it  seems,  was  an  interloper  oelonging  to  the  innkeeper 
at  Tralee,  and  had  it  not  intruded  into  Mr.  Gallaghers  domain, 
neither  for  love  or  money  could  we  have  procured  the  means  of 
release  from  his  vile  prison.  The  drive,  some  fifty  miles,  from 
Tarbert  to  Killarney,  is  dreary  enough,  and  although  Ustowel 
and  Tralee  are  called  thriving  towns,  the  outward  indications  of 
prosperity  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the  termer  town  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  massive  old  tower,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  Talbot,  the  above-mentioned  innkeeper,  farms  in 
a  superior  manner.     But  let  us  hurry  on  to  the  lakes. 

I  am  at  Roche*s  hotel,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  dose 
to  the  Lower  Lake  and  to  Muckross,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
harbouring  a  colony  of  fleas,  the  vigour  of  whose  nocturnal  opera* 
tions  leads  me  to  conclude  that  like  their  human  compatriots  they 
can  claim  a  blood  relationship  with  the  Iberian  race,  for  nowhere 
out  of  Spain  have  I  spent  so  many  sleepless  hours,  or  undergone 
such  torment,  as  in  this  otherwise  well-conducted  hotel.  But 
who  would  mind  such  petty  annoyances  among  these  glorious 
works  of  nature  P  well — philosopher  and  enthusiast,  I  did  not  mind 
them  during  the  day,  but  at  ni^ht,  after  a  violent  day's  exercise, 
it  is  a  great  trial  not  only  of  patience,  but  of  strength^  to  be  kept 
awake,  tossing  restlessly  about  till  morning  breaks,  and  allows 
you  to  rush  into  the  cold  bright  lake,  like  a  fly  tormented  cow. 

Well,  well,  the  Lakes  are  exquisite;  no  description  I  ever  read 
of  their  beauty  is  exaggerated.  Yesterday  morning  I  marched 
up  Mangerton,  and  a  very  severe  march  it  was:  the  sun  was 
intensely  hot,  and  the  day  calm ;  we  were  two  hours  and  a  half 
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ascending,  and  four  hours  and  a  half  moro  before  we  reached 
home :  three  hundred  feet  from  the  summit  is  a  pretty,  tranquil 
lake,  fed  by  no  springs,  of  purest,  coldest  water  'yclept  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl ;  here  ve  rested  iind  refreshed  ourselves,  the  cold 
water  being  rectified  by  a  dash  of  mountain  dew  supplied  by  a  shoe- 
less, bonnetless  lady,  who  had  followed  us  on  that  hope  for  a  good 
hour.    Blessings  on  her:  but  as  for  tlie  rest  of  the  mendicant  teaz- 
ing  tribe,  who  pursue  you  with  apples  and  whiskey,  arbutus 
sticks,  prayers  and  groans,  what  possible  kindly  feeling  can  one 
aitertain   or  express  towards  them?    A  nearly  perpendicular 
scramble  from  this  lake  placed  us  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
Manger  ton's  '  topmost  stone.'    By  this  time  clouds  were  invading 
the  neighbouring  heights,  but  although  they  marred  the  extent,  I 
siispecty  BA  is  often  the  case,  they  improved  the  effect  of  the  view. 
Thus  to  the  south-east,  from  under  a  heavy  white  cloud,  just 
gleamed  forth  the  bay  of  Eenmare,  with  a  sail  upon  its  unruffled 
surface,  while  to  the  west  the  view  over  the  great  plain  beyond 
Killarney  to  Tralee,  Listowel,  &c.,  was  broken  by  two  clouds 
settled,  without  any  particular  reason  apparently,  on  two  small 
plots  of  land  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  the  surrouuding 
country,  and  masses  of  vapour  alternately  gained  and  lost  posses- 
sion of  Mai^licuddy's  Reeks,  the  Purple  Mountain,  &c.,  adding  by 
this  indeterminateness  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.     Here  1  first 
heard  a  Killarney  bugle  and  echo,  and  very  beautiful  and  sur. 
prising  did  I  think  them ;  for  although  after  a  time  one  becomes 
not  only  tired  of  the  sound,  but  disposed  to  think  it  cockneyisb, 
in  itself  the  music  and  its  weird  triplication  is  charming  and 
profound.     My.  guide,  young  Mr.  Spillane,  was  a  most  accom- 
plished bugler,  and  I  listened  in  a  sort  of  direamy  ecstacy  to  the 
wild  and  mournful  notes  as  they  lingered  in  the  air  that  would 
not  pairt  with  them«     From  the  Punch  Bowl,  on  our  return,  we 
dived  into  the  Horse's  Glen,  as  wild  a  chaos  of  grand  rocks  rising 
to  a  great  height  all  round  a  secluded  dark  little  lake  called  the 
Ink-bottle,  as  one  need  wish  to  see.    The  walking  here  was  very 
bad,  and  the  footing  so  precarious,  that  hands  as  well  as  feet  were 
in  constant  requisition.     But  a  scramble  through  the  Horse's 
Glen  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  Killamey's  greatest  treasures. 
The  Lakes  themselves  do  not,  I  think,  appear  to  advantage  from 
Mangerton ;  you  gaze  down  upon  them  from  so  great  a  height 
and  distance,  that  they  appear  small  and  trivial ;  the  panorama 
however  is  superb. 

This  day  has  been  devoted  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  and  the 
Lakes.  You  order  a  boat  to  meet  you  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
upper  lake,  and  drive  through  the  town  of  lullarney  to  the 
lower  entrance  of  the  Gap.  I  say  you  do  so,  because  guide- 
books, guides,  and  landlords  all  agree  you  must,  and  experience 
teaches  me  the  more  you  conform  to  such  established  customs 
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the  better.  The  drive  of  two  hours  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pass 
is.  tedious  and  uninteresting.  But  the  narrow  valley,  with  its  re- 
tiring river  flowing  down  it,  and  seldom  seen  when  not  a  minia- 
ture lake,  the  Purple  mountain  on  the  left,  and  the  rocks  tower- 
ing above  our  heads  on  the  right,  was  savagely  beautiful.  Our 
guide's  bugle  was  again  brought  into  play,  and  startled  an  eagle 
from  its  eyrie.  The  higher  we  advanced  up  the  Pass,  the  tamer 
grew  the  scenery,  until  we  neared  the  upper  lake,  when  each 
mountain  reassumed  his  noblest  form,  and  from  the  point  at 
which  we  stepped  into  our  six-oared  boat,  manned  by  Mr. 
Rochets  crack  crew,  the  whole  passage  down  the  lakes  was  one 
long-drawn  procession  of  ever-varying  beauty.  Each  successive 
scene  appeared  more  beautiful  than  its  predecessor.  Killarney 
has  everything  but  snow-clad  mountain  tops  to  render  it  perfect : 
rock,  foliage,  air,  sound,  lakes,  mountains,  glens,  rivers,  heather, 
fern,  waterfalls,  ruins, — all  are  perfect;  and  imagine  all  these 
combined  in  every  possible  variety  of  beautiful  combination,  and 
you  may  have  some  faint  idea,  if  you  are  a  poet  or  a  painter,  of 
Killarney.  We  landed  at  Roland's  island  in  the  upper  lake, 
which  would  be  called  a  rock  were  it  not  for  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation upon  it.  Yew,  arbutus,  oak,  heather,  fern — I  had  got  so 
far  in  my  catalogue  of  its  productions,  when  the  little  ledge  of 
grass  I  occupied  was  invaded  by  a  hungry  party  of  tourists, 
whereupon  I  closed  my  pocket-book  and  retired.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Titmarsh,it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
gem  in  this  rich  carcanet  But  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  say,  the  river  flowing  out  of  the  upper 
into  the  middle  and  then  into  the  lower  lake,  comprises  the 
points  which  a  painter  would  select ;  and  of  these  the  Eagle's 
Nest,  a  right  noble  craggy  cliff  covered  with  rich  foliage,  and 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  the  parting  of  the 
waters  at  Glena,  may  carry  away  the  palm.  The  guides  tell  you 
that  Glena  was  the  spot  most  admired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  I 
can  easily  believe  it  was. 

Sunday  Evening,  Sept.  6th. 
My  Killarney  sight-seeing  has  come  to  an  end.  To-morrow 
I'm  off  for  Valentia.  Yesterday  *  Jack*  and  his  five  merry  men 
rowed  me  round  the  lower  lake,  and  up  to  the  landing-place  near 
the  Kenmare  road  on  the  upper.  Ross  island,  the  first  we  landed 
upon,  though  very  beautiful,  is  rather  too  weU  kept,  and  too 
much  dressed :  by  the  side  of  the  trim  gravel-walks  are  formal 
clumps  of  artificial  rock. 

'  Quanto  pnestantior  esset 
Numen  aqnie  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undam 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum . 
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The  ferus  in  this  island  are  numerous  and  curious,  and  the 
ground  undulates  beautifully ;  from  the  highest  of  these  natural 
mounds  there  would  be  a  delightful  view  of  Ross  Castle,  were  it 
not  for  a  modem  cottage  with  smart  parterres  which  perks  itself 
into  your  face.  Where  Nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  her  decora- 
tions, the  less  Art  interferes  the  better ;  endeavouring  to  im- 
press this  great  truth  on  my  guide's  mind  we  left  Ross,  and 
landed  on  Innisfallen,  which  is  indeed)  to  quote  old  Juvenal 
again, 

'  Gratum  littus  ameeni 
Secessns/ 

What  views  does  it  oflFer  you  of  the  lake  and  the  verdant  moun- 
tains opposite  from  among  its  reverend  hollies  and  yews  t  and 
how  admirably  in  keeping  are  the  grey  disjointed  ruins  of  the 
famous  abbey  with  those  solemn  ancient  trees,  and  the  lake's 
gentle,  mournful  ripple !  Under  an  old  tree  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  human  bones  not  long  ago  were  found,  and  evident  traces 
of  an  ostiary  are  still  to  be  seen  there ;  yet  it  is  a  strange  place 
of  sepulture  !  On  leaving  Innisfallen,  my  guide  and  his  brother, 
who  was  wi!h  another  boat,  our  crews  resting  on  their  oars,  sung 
a  duet  together,  and  so  exquisite  was  the  effect  that  I  believe  the 
Killarney  air  has  musical  properties  peculiar  to  itself;  i^  indeed, 
the  same  remark  may  not  be  applied  to  Irish  air  generally, — those 
strains  are  yet  lingering  in  my  charmed  ears.  We  then  coasted 
along  the  naturally  wooded  shore  opposite  Muckross,  which 
gains  in  beauty  the  nearer  you  approach  to  it,  and  is  so  complete 
a  realization  of  one's  boyish  dreams  of  sylvan  beauty  that  one 
almost  expects  to  see  Diana  <  hunting  the  stag  to  bay^  in  its 
sacred  recesses,  or  at  least  a  Dryad  or  two  bathing  in  some  crys- 
tal pool.  To-day  the  Eagle's  Nest  pleased  me  better  than  even 
Glena.  What  scenes  were  these  for  a  Greek  worship  of  the 
Beautiful  1  Landing  from  the  upper  lake,  we  mounted  ponies 
that  had  been  sent  on  to  meet  us  there,  and  rode  to  a  pretty  cot- 
tage and  garden  of  Lord  Kenmare's,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
little  stream  in  the  heart  of  the  fine  natural  wood  through  which 
runs  the  Kenmare  road ;  along  this  road  we  trotted  till  we  came 
to  a  romantically-situated — police  station,  whence  is  a  charming 
view  of  the  lake.  The  views,  indeed,  from  this  point  downward 
to  Muckross  are  very  pretty,  and  although  after  seeing  English, 
Swiss,  Pyrennean,  and  Italian  waterfalls,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  with  the  exception  of  Temi,  there  is  something 
disappointing  in  the  sameness  of  their  nature,  still  the  fall  of 
Turk,  which  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  a  good  fair  fall,  in 
many  respects  resembling  its  sisters,  but  superior  to  most  of 
them  in  its  accessories  of  dark  wood  and  deep  solemn  glens. 
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The  church  at  Killarney  to-day  presented  an  average  specimen 
of  Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  feehng.  The  altar  is  a 
very  small  low  table  over  which  towers  a  large  pulpit,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  reading  pew.  The  people  for  the  most  part  sate 
while  the  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung,  and  altliough  there  was 
a  communion,  the  alms  in  the  first  instance  were  gathered  indis- 
criminately from  the  whole  congregation  before  the  sermon,  and 
without  the  offertory  sentences  being  read,  and  then  a  second 
time  from  the  communicants  at  the  offertorv.  How  strangelv 
perverse  is  the  ingenuity  of  Puritanism  1  Although  the  seats  all 
faced  the  east,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  they  were  so  arranged 
as  to  compel  the  people,  if  they  kneeled  at  all,  to  turn  in  praver 
to  the  west.  Everything,  in  short,  externally  and  internally, 
wore  a  cold  Calvinistic  hue,  and  gave  a  fair  promise  of  success  to 
the  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  hard  by,  which  Mr. 
Pugin  is  erecting.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  am  able  to 
judge,  the  finest  and  most  ikultless  of  all  his  works.  It  is  built 
of  the  light  brown  stone  found  at  Killarney,  and  a  dark  gray  stone 
from  Cork.  The  length  is  200  feet,  the  width  110,  the  tower 
110,  and  with  the  spire  will  be  230  feet  high,  and  each  gable 
100.  The  works  are  now  suspended  with  a  debt  of  £4,000  upon 
them  ;  and  if  one  may  judge  from  what  appears  to  be  the  common 
custom  in  Ireland,  will  never  be  properly  completed.     No  one, 

f)rie8t  or  layman,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  seems  to  ealcu- 
ate  the  cost  before  he  commences  building  his  Qathedral,  or  his 
Hall,  his  Church,  or  his  Village.  Thus  half  the  ruins  which  look 
so  venerable  at  a  little  distance,  on  a  closer  inspection  turn  out 
to  be  but  modem  monuments  of  a  national  infirmity.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  I  thought  something  extraordinary — 
an  address  from  Father  Mathew,  or  a  speech  from  the  Libe* 
rator — was  about  to  occur,  but  no,  it  was  only  the  usual  assem- 
blage of  the  people  on  their  holyday8>  and  when  I  returned, 
after  sauntering  about  for  an  hour  or  two  in  Lord  Kenmare^s 
beautiful  grounds,  the  streets  were  empty  and  silent  again.  The 
sunset  lights  on  the  lake,  though  few  and  feeble,  harmonised  well 
with  the  religious  repose  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and  among  the 
darkened  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  I  bade  farewell  to  Killarney — 

'  Land  of  strange  contrasts !     Nature*  s  fairest  home, 
And  dreariest  place  of  exile !     This  bright  spot 
Is  blest  with  beauty,  such  as  mermaids  grot 
Or  Dryad's  haunts  in  legends  of  old  Home 
Or  more  poetic  Greece  invested  not. 
Italian  colours  in  the  airs  that  come 
Fresh  from  the  free  Atlantic,  bathe  the  tops 
.   Of  purple  mountains,  as  the  heat-cloud  drops 
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On  CaRttn  Tual's  throne,  wbUe  jgneneut  haes» 
Such  as  wooed  Claude  Iiorraine  in  midnight  dreams. 
Children  of  sunbeams  and  of  crystal  dews, 
And  crags,  and  coves,  and  countless  gushing  streams, 
Winding  thronsh  fern,  and  heath,  and  odorous  copse. 
With  glorious  show  the  raptured  soul  confuse.' 

ITo  be  mmtimted.'i 


Annual  Reports  of  the   Scottish  Episcopal  Church    Society. 
Edinburgh.     1839—1846. 

The  position  and  prospects  of  our  sister  Church  in  Scotland 
have  of  late  years  been  regarded  with  continually  increasing  in 
terest  by  English  churchmen.     Simultaneously  with  that  burst 
of  wonderful    life  which    has    drawn    the  eyes  of  the   whole 
Christian  v^orld  upon  ourselves,  there  have  appeared  in  Scotland 
t00|  symptoms  of  returning  strength  and  vigour  in  that  commu- 
nity which,  spumbd  though  it  be  by  the  State  and  shorn  of  all 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  makes  a  church  glorious,  is  yet  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  in  that  realm,  the  mother  of  saints,  the 
best  hope   for  that  unhappy  land,  rent  with  schisms,  and  over, 
spread  with  heresies.     It  is  not  our  present  object  to  dwell  upon 
these  symptoms,  or  to  show,  what  we  suppose  no  one  will  at> 
tempt  to  deny,  that  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  been  now 
for  some  time,  and  still  is,  advancing.     We  have  set  ourselves  a 
more  painful  task.    There  is  another  fact,  not  less  evident,  we 
fear,  than  the  advance  itself-- and  that  is  the  slowness  of  it. 
This  must  be  matter  of  regret  to  every  one  possessed  of  a  truly 
Catholic  spirit.    It  would  have  been  a  less  invidious  task,  and 
one  certainly  much  more  agreeable  to  our  feelings,  to  have  ap- 
plied ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  former  topic;  but 
from  the  consideration  of  the  latter  alone  can  we  expect  practical 
benefit  to  arise.     We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  under- 
take the  less  agreeable  but  more  necessary  labour ;  and  we  shall 
endeavour,  in  the  following  pages,  to  put  before  our  readers  the 
principal   causes  of  the  slight  progress  which  the  Church  is 
making  in  Scotland,  and  to  suggest  the  course  of  action  which 
seems  to  us  at  the  present  time  the  best  for  her. 
It  is  often  lurged  that  tiie  fault  b  in  the  Scottish  people,  who 
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are,  it  is  said,  by  natural  defect  of  disposition,  averse  to  the  c»ta- 
blishment  among  tbem  of  the  true  Church  system.  This  is  a 
statement  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  substantiated.  During  the 
centuries  that  preceded  the  Reformation  the  Scotch  submitted 
patiently  enough  not  only  to  a  hierarchy,  a  ritual,  and  whatever 
IS  of  divine  origin  in  Catholicism,  but  to  all  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome  besides.  Nor  did  LolUrdisn 
ever  flourish  among  the  Scotchmen  of  that  .period.  Nay,  even 
after  the  Reformation,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  was  rather  the  in- 
vasion of  their  liberties  by  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  a  tyranni- 
cal government  that  they  resisted,  than  Episcopacy  or  the 
Church  system.  They  struggled  as  fiercely  against  Cromwell 
and  the  Independents  as  against  Charles  and  the  Episcopalians. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  their  resistance  was  less  suc- 
cessful. 

The  slowness  of  the  Church's  advance  cannot,  then,  be  attri- 
buted to  any  such  cause ;  nor  we  may  add,  is  it  to  be  attributed 
to  any  external  cause  whatever.  The  Church  herself,  her 
Bishops,  her  clergy,  and  her  laity,  are  alone  to  blame.  It  is  to 
their  supineness,  to  their  inacti\dty,  that  this  grievously  slow  ad- 
vance is  to  be  attributed.  It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  thus  of 
a  set  of  men  upon  whom  most  sound  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  the  utmost  reve- 
rence ;  but  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to 
call  in  question  the  devotion,  the  self-sacrificing  devotion,  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  to  the  service  of  their  spirituid  mother.  A  set 
of  men,  more  attached  to  the  Church,  who  have  suffered,  and 
daily  do  suffer,  more  for  her  sake  than  the  Scottish  clergy,  can- 
not be  found.  But  still,  with  all  thb,  there  is  something  want- 
ing;— a  certain  energy  in  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  which 
does  not  degenerate  into  proselytism,  and  a  certain  unwearied 
activity  which  does  not  become  restlessness.  Much,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  of  the  praise  which  b  bestowed  on  the  Scot- 
tish clergy,  is  due  to  the  activity,  the  energy,  and  the  talent  ;of 
the  last  generation.  The  Scottish  clergy  of  the  present  day 
shine  with  the  borrowed  light  of  a  sun  that  has  sunk  below  the 
horiion,  and  satisfied  with  this  lustre,  they  do  not  seem  even  to 
wish  to  better  their  condition.  As  individuals^  we  repeat,  their 
conduct  is  admirable,  and  truly  Christian.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
unconnected  and  disunited  efforts  of  the  clergy  that  the  Church 
can  be  nused.  It  is  not  by  individual  and  disorganised  exer- 
Uons,  however  energetic,  that  her  advance  can  be  hastened.  It 
is  only  by  a  connected,  a  united,  an  organised,  a  well-planned, 
and  a  well-digested  schemcy  in  which  every  member  of  the  Church 
will  be  made  to  feel  himself  an  active  sharer  in  the  work,  that 
the  Church  can  ever  be  enabled  to  take  its  proper  station.  Bui 
to  such  a  scheme  there  are,  under  present  circumstances,  many 
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obstacle.     What  these  obstacles  are  we  may  now  briefly  con- 
sider, previously  to  proposing  a  plan  for  their  removal. 

First,  then,  there  is  a  feeling  which  has  done  more  to  retard 

the  progress  of  the  Church  than  even  the  bitterest  resistance  of 

her  enemies — a  feeling  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  exert  her* 

self,  but  should  rather  float  quietly  on  the  stream  of  events,  and 

restrict  her  endeavours  to  those  souls  only  which  chance  may 

throw  in  her  way.     There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Scottish  Church,  a 

total  want  of  a  missionary  spirit.     Many  of  the  highest  dignitaries 

and  clergy  of  the  Church  act  in  church  matters  on  that  principle 

which  they  assume  to  themselves  as  their  motto,  *  In  quietness 

and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength*    As  if  the  Church  ever 

existed  in  any  other  form  than  as  an  active  antagonist  of  the 

world,  and  of  heresy,  and  were  not  bound  to  be  continually  seek* 

ing  for  sinners  to  convert,  and  heretics  to  bring  within  her  pale. 

*  Quietness  and  confidence,'  indeed,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

words,  are  not  incompatible  with  the  most  active  and  persevering 

energy.     But  they  make  the  terms  synonymous  with  inaction 

and  apathy.    This  is  a  most  lamentable  error.     There  is  equal 

truth  and  pithiness  in  the  popular  adage,  ^  God  helps  them  who 

help  themselves." 

Another  cause,  to  which  the  slow  advance  of  the  Scottish 
Church  may  in  part  be  attributed,  is  the  coldness  with  which 
many  of  her  most  influential  clergy  receive  the  advances  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or,  at  least,  the  extreme  reluctance  which 
they  show  to  avail  themselves  of  her  assistance.  This  feeling  is 
easily  explained.  The  older  clergy  cannot  forget  the  conduct  of 
the  Church  of  England  towards  the  Scottish  Church  when  the 
latter  stood  in  most  need  of  her  assistance,  and  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  within  the  last  few  years  the  English  Church  has 
shown  a  great  wish  to  make  up  for  that  conduct,  by  holding  out 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  its  suffering  sister  in  Scotland. 
Again,  there  is  a  feeling  in  Scotland  that  the  English  Bishops 
have  not  acted  as  it  was  right  they  should  have  acted  in  the 
matter  of  the  recent  schisms,  lliey  discountenance,  indeed,  to 
some  extent,  the  reception  given  to  the  schismatics  by  English 
clergymen,  but  they  do  nothing  to  put  a  stop  to  such  uncanonical 
and  unecclesiastical  proceedings  within  their  dioceses.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  clergy  should  bear  in  mind 
the  sympathy  which  so  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  of  late  years  exhibited  towards  them ; 
nor  should  they  fail  to  attribute  a  great  portion  of  the  apparent 
calloasness  of  other  members  of  the  English  Church  to  their  own 
inactivity  and  supineness.  Most  of  the  English  laity,  and  even 
of  the  clergy,  know  very  little  of  the  real  position  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  so  long  as  they  never  see  any  Scottish  clergyman 
in  England  to  communicate  the  requisite  information,  they  can* 
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notpoBsibly  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  subscribe  largely  for  ob- 
jects of  which  they  never  heard>  and  of  which  they  have  no  means 
of  hearing ;  or  express  any  very  great  sympathy  for  the  distressed 
sUte  of  the  Scottish  Church,  when  they  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  its  true 
condition.  Did  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society  send 
annually  into  England  two  or  more  of  the  Bishops  or  clergy  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  to  preach  for  the  Society,  and  to  form 
district  associations  in  aid  of  it,  we  are  persuaded  that  not  only 
would  the  funds  of  the  Society  be  much  mcreased,  but  the  bonds 
of  union  between  the  two  Churches  would  be  drawn  far  closer 
than  they  ever  yet  have  been,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  persons,  however  maliciously  inclined,  to  create  any  breach 
Jbetween  them. 

The  plan,  we  know,  has  been  already  mooted  in  that  Society, 
but  it  has  met  with  opposition  from  some  who  affirm  that  it 
would  destroy,  what  they  are  pleased  to  term,  the  nationality  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland.  And  this  nationality^  unhappily, 
meets  us  at  every  turn ;  as  if  the  Church  Catholic  were  bounded 
by  rivers  and  mountains,  or  the  spirit  of  catholicity  could  be  re- 
strained within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  prejudices  or  in- 
terests of  men.  These  people  reverence  the  Scottish  communion 
office^  rather  than  the  English,  not  because  it  is  more  catholic, 
more  spiritual,  more  scriptural,  but  simply  because  it  was  framed 
by  Scottish  Bishops  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  Scotchmen 
may  well  think  it  a  disgrace  to  allow  any  foreign  assistance  in 
the  case  of  building  a  monument  to  Scott  or  to  Bums,  but  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  allow  heresy  and 
schism  to  run  rampant  throughout  the  land,  without  one  effort  to 
restrain  them,  simply  because  the  national  pride  of  some  indivi- 
duals would  be  hurt  by  asking  assistance  from  England,  is  mani- 
festly preposterous. 

Having  mentioned  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  we 
think  it  right  to  direct  attention  to  the  means  which  it  adopts 
for  furthering  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  Scotchmen  are 
proverbially  fond  of  money,  and  are  not  very  ready  to  part  with 
it ;  that  it  is  possible^  however,  to  make  them  draw  their  purse- 
strings,  is  evident  from  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Free  Kirk. 
That  body,  however,  takes  a  very  diflerent  method  from  the 
method  pursued  by  the  Scottish  Church.  They  have  public 
monthly  collections ;  and  they  thus  create  a  species  of  salutary 
excitement,  by  making  every  individual  member  of  their  body 
feel  that  he  is  an  agent  in  the  work,  and  assists,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  in  furthering  the  ends  which  all  have  in  view. 
Whereas  the  Scottish  Church  contents  itself  with  having  one 
annual  collection  for  the  Church  Society,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  never  hear  anything  further  about  the  matter,  and  are 
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never  led  to  bdieve  or  imagine  that  they  are  called  iip^n  to  do 
anything  more.  The  consequence  is,  that,  while  the  subscrip* 
tion  list  of  the  Free  Kirk  shows  an  enormous  surplus  every  year, 
thai  of  the  Scottish  Church  shows  a  grand  average  total  of  about 
£1,800  annually.  The  last  of  the  Reports  of  the  Soi*iety  has 
the  following  sentence : 

*  With  a  permanent  annual  income  of  ^3>500  or  j64^000,  the  bene- 
fits which  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  might  be  effected  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  Church  can  hardly  be  described.*  (p.  14) 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  were  deputations  of 
clergymen  annually  sent  into  England  to  preach  for  the  Society, 
and  were  there,  as  there  ought  to  be  in  every  church  in  Scotland, 
a  monthly  collection  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  and  of  the  schemes 
to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  much  more  than  <  £3,500  or 
£4^000  might  he  realised. 

We  apoke  above  with  some  warmth  of  the  national  feeling. 
Such  a  feeling  is,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  condemned, 
but  wben  one  reflects  on  the  real  condition  of  the  Scottish 
as  anti*Catholic  Church,  it  becomes  positively  ridiculous.  To 
speak  of  a  Church  being  national,  which  leaves  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  nation  totally  unprovided  with  church  accom- 
modation, never  from  one  year's  end  to  anothei^  seeing  either  a 
dei^man  or  a  prayer-book, — will  any  one  say  that  this  is  not 
superlatively  and  sadly  ridiculous  ? 

Yet  this  nndottbtedly  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Scottish 
Church.  Would  that  the  fault  could  be  controverted ;  but  it 
cannot  Every  clergyman  in  Scotland  is  well  aware  of  its  truth. 
As,  however.  Englishmen  are  less  acquainted  with  the  details, 
we  proceed  to  bnng  forward  some  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  as« 
aertion. 

To  take,  then,  first  the  most  northerly  diocese,  that  of  Ross : 
there  is  Lerwick,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000;  Kirkwall, 
with  3,500;  Wick,  witb  6,000;  Thurso,  with  6,000;— 4iII  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  nearest  church,  in  all  18,500  souls  left 
utterly  destitute  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Church.  In  the 
diocese  of  Argyle,  Campbeltown,  with  a  population  of  about 
7»000;  and  Irvine,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000;  making 
together  12,000  souls,  are  equally  destitute.  In  the  diocese  of 
St  Andrew's,  Perth,  with  13,000  inhabitants;  Falkirk,  with 
8,500;  Dysart,  with  7,100;  in  all  28,600  souls,  are  similarly 
situated.  In  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  with  4,000 
inhabitants,  is  in  the  same  state ;  and  m  the  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock^  with  20,000  inhabitants;  Port  Glasgow,  with 
7,000 ;  Stranaer,  with  5,000:  Lanark,  with  4,800;  Dumbarton, 
witfa^OOO;  Kirkcudbright,  with  3^000;  Selkirk,  with  2^800; 
and  Renfrew,  with  2,400;  in  all  40,000  souls,  are,  like  the  other 
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towns  which  we  have  mentioned,  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
sectarians.  Thus  there  are  eighteen  towns,  with  a  population  of 
between  6,000  and  7,000  each,  upon  an  average,  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  112,000  souls,  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  Church 
ordinances— distant  40,  50,  80,  100  miles  from  the  nearest 
church.  And,  which  is  worst  of  all,  not  an  effort  is  made  by  any 
one  to  supply  the  deficienc}'. 

Had  the  Scottish  Church  endeavoured  to  afford  the  ministrar 
tions  of  the  Church  Catholic  to  each  of  these  towns,  and  had 
she  failed;  had  she  appealed  to  her  own  sons,  to  her  sister 
Church  of  England,  and  had  they  refused  to  listen  to  her  appli- 
cation, and  denied  her  the  aid  she  sought  for,  we  'could  not  of 
course  have  blamed  her.  But  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  not 
an  effort  of  any  sort  or  kind  has  been  made.  There  is  no  stir — 
— no  progress — ^no  missionary  zeal  anywhere.  Eighteen  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  country,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rural  districts,  are  suffered  to  remain  without  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  those  benefits  which  the  Church  Catholic  has  to 
offer,  and  national  prejudices,  which  even  in  a  truly  national 
Church  would  be  censurable,  are  allowed  to  rule  the  conduct  of 
a  Church  which  contains  within  its  pale  a  mere  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  the  nation. 

Hitherto  we  have  restricted  our  remarks  to  those  towns  and 
districts  which  are  left  in  a  totally  destitute  condition  as  regards 
the  ministrations  of  the  church,  and  have  not  referred  to  those 
towns  and  districts  which  are  provided  to  a  certain  extent,  how- 
ever inadequately,  with  church  accommodation.  We  mus^  how- 
ever, advert,  though  briefly,  to  the  circumstances  of  some  of 
these  towns,  and  especially  of  two  of  the  most^important,  Aber- 
deen and  Dundee.  Aberdeen,  which  is  the  capital  town  of  the 
district  in  which  Episcopacy  has  always  been  regarded  as  most 
flourishing,  has  a  population  of  about  70,0U0,  and,  on  a  most 
moderate  computation,  the  Episcopalians  cannot  number  less 
than  from  4^000  to  6.000 ;  but,  alas,  there  is  not  church  accom- 
modation for  above  1,500  or  1,600.  The  population  of  Dundee 
is  about  60,000;  the  number  of  Episcopalians  may  be  about 
2,000  or  2,500,  but  there  is  not  church  accommodation  for 
above  800  or  1,000  at  the  utmost.  And  yet  in  neither  of  these 
cases  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  wants  of  the  Church  people.  We  shall  be  told  that  all  the 
pews  in  the  present  churches  are  not  let.  True,  undoubtedly ; 
but  pews  for  which  a  price  is  to  be  paid  are  not  enough — they 
are  not  likely  to  be  too  few  anywhere.  The  deficiency  is  in^ree 
seats ; — seats  which  the  poor  will  know  and  feel  to  be  their  own, 
and  not  merely  occupied  by  them  upon  sufferance,  and  from 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  ejected  at  any  moment,  to  make  way 
for  m'ore  wealthy  worshippers. 
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And  bere  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  contempt  with 
which^  generally  speaking,  the  Scottish  Church  seems  to  treat 
the  mana&ctunng  population  of  the  country.  In  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  there  has  indeed  been,  of  late  years^  some  slight  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  and  church  room  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  proTided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manufacturing 
poor;  but  these  cases  are  rare  exceptions.  Turn  to  Kilmarnock^ 
with  a  manufacturing  population  of  about  20,000,  and  you  find 
no  church  at  alL  And  throughout  the  northern  districts  the 
manufacturing  population  is  in  truth  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Within  a  mile  or  two  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  there  is  a  village,  or  town  we  may  rather  call  it,  whose 
inhabitants  are  all  employed  at  the  manufactories  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  In  this  place  there  are  one,  if  not  two 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  a  Free  Kirk,  a  Methodist,  and 
two  or  three  other  Dissenting  meeting-house^  and  a  Romanist 
chapel ;  but  although  almost  all  the  partners  of  the  three  most 
extensive  works,  in  fact  the  only  extensive  works,  are  Church- 
men, (and  that  not  in  nama  only,  but  in  very  deed  and  truth,) 
there  is  not  an  Episcopal  church  accessible  to  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  grand  chapels,  we 
admit,  in  the  neighbouring  city ;  but  from  the  heavy  seat-rents 
the  masters  only,  and  not  the  worhmen^  are  able  to  attend  thenu 
Tfaia  is  a  single  instance,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found  no  iso- 
lated  or  unusual  one.  Rather^  we  fear,  a  parallel  will  be  found 
to  it  in  the  case  of  almost  every  manufacturing  town  and  village 
diroughout  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Let  it  not  be  urged,  in  palliation  of  these  facts,  that  no  con- 
gregation could  he  got  together  in  any,  or  many,  of  the  places 
which  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  has  an^ 
right  to  assert  this,  until  some  one  shall  have  made  the  expen- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  as  in  most  of  these  places  there  once  were 
Episcopal  congregations,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  faithful 
bona  of  the  Church  are  still  to  be  found  in  them ;  for  religious  con- 
viction, in  Scotland  especially,  is  handed  down  as  an  heir-loom 
from  &ther  to  son.  Besides,  experience  shows  that  even  in 
places  where^  before  any  church  was  erected,  no  Churchmen 
could  be  heard  of,  so  soon  as  the  church  is  opened  a  very  tolera- 
ble congregation  is  found  to  occupy  it.  In  Jedburgh,  for  instance, 
about  three  or  four  years  ago,  before  Lady  Lothian's  munificence 
had  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with  church  accommo- 
dations tnere  were  not  known  to  be  more  than  two  or  three 
Episcopalians  in  the  neighbourhood ;  now,  we  understand,  there 
18  a  full  congregation ;  and  the  same  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  Even  if  the  con- 
gregations were  smaller  than  they  are,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  said,  ^  wherever  there  are 
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two  or  Mr^^^athered  together  in  His  name,  there  will  He  be  in 
the  midst  of  them;'  and  hence  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Church,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  to  provide  a  church  and  a  clergyman  for  every 
such  two  or  three. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  yet  at  any  rate,  in  each  populous  town 
and  district,  there  ought  to  be  a  church,  for  this  reason,  that  in 
each  town  or  village  of  more  than  700  or  800  inhabitants  there 
is  every  probability  (experience  has  proved  it  to  be  the  case) 
that  a  congregation  of  Churchmen  is  to  be  found.  Churches 
either  find  or  make  congregations,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  where  a  new  church  has  been  built  in  which  the 
congregation  has  not  £eur  exceeded  the  expectations  formed  of  its 
probable  amount  previously. 

Nor  can  it  with  any  justice  be  advanced  that  clergymen  could 
not  be  got  to  fill  these  charges.  We  entirely  disbelieve  any  such 
assertion,  for  experience  shows  that  the  greater  and  more  cirgent 
the  need  for  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  the  more  plentiful  do  they 
become.  Nor  is  it  only  on  such  grounds,  grounds  of  abstract 
probability,  that  we  deny  this  assertion,  if  indeed  there  be  any 
venturesome  enough  to  make  it;  we  have,  in  point  of  fact,  proof 
positive  of  its  absurdity.  By  a  recent  decision  the  Church  has 
bad  setsured  to  her  the  services  of  all  holders  of  the  Snell  scho- 
larships, lltese  are  ten  in  number,  tenable  for  ten  years  each ; 
and  thus  every  year  there  must  be  one  clergyman  at  least  pro- 
vided for  the  Scottish  Church  from  this  source.  Experience  has 
shown  that  three  would  be  the  actual  average  numben 

As  affairs  are  at  present  conducted,  it  would  be  all  but  impos^ 
sible  to  provide  cures  in  Scotland  even  for  these.  But  when,  to 
the  Snell  scholars,  we  add  those  who  will  be  educated  and  or- 
dained from  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  who  cannot  be  reck- 
oned at  fewer  than  from  five  to  eight  annually,  the  fact  k 
undeniable,  that  two-thirds  of  those  willing  to  labour  in  the 
ministry  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  cures,  unless  the  Church 
shall,  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  at  the  latest,  have 
added  some  twenty  or  thirty  to  the  present  number  of  her 
charges.  The  present  number  of  cures  in  the  Scottish  Church 
is  under  a  hundred.  Thus,  to  furnish  cures  to  the  divinity 
students,  without  increasing  the  existing  number,  there  would 
require  to  be  an  annual  mortality  among  the  Scottish  clergy  of 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.,  whereas  the  actual  mortality  cannot 
certainly  exceed  two  or  three  per  cent,  at  the  outside.  If  these 
calculations  are  admitted,  (and  we  do  not  see  how  any  portion  of 
them  can  be  questioned,)  then  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
speedy  and  large  increase  of  the  number  of  churches  in  Scotland 
must  be  grantra  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

The  education  of  the  young  is  another  part  of  her  divine  mis- 
sion, in  the  performance  of  which  the  Church  in  Scotland  haa 
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been,  we  regret  to  say^  exceedingly  remiss.     In  this  respect, 
however,  we  are  delighted  to  see  prospects,  and  bright  prospects 
too,  of  future  amendment.    The  establi^ment  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Glenalmond,  we  hail,  not  so  much  because  it  is  in  itself  a 
real  blessing  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Scottish  nation,  as  on  ac- 
count of  its  furnishing  a  criterion  of  what  may  Be  done,  and  fore- 
shadowing, we  pray  and  trust  and  hope^  what  will  be  done.     It 
is  not,  as  some  seem  to  regard  it,  the  end  and  perfection  of 
Church  effort  in  this  matter, — it  is  a  beginning,  a  good  begin- 
ning certainly,  but  still  only  a  beginning,  of  care  and  attention 
towards  a  matter  of  yital  importance  to  the  Church  everywhere, 
the  education  of  the  young.     We  trust  it  will  usher  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  Church  education  for  the  ^ole  of  Scotland. 
To  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  benefits  derivable  from 
Trinity  College  are  lost, — nay,  not  lost,  since  it  will  secure  to 
them  a  succession  of  able  and  devoted  pastors, — ^but  its  benefits 
will  be  only  indirectly  felt  by  them.     Directly  it  will  but  advan- 
tage that  small  class  of  persons  whose  means  and  station  in 
society  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  education  which  is  there  to 
be  given,  and  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  excellent.     It  is  only 
by  the  establishment  of  proper  and  efficient  achools^  in  connect- 
tion  with  every  church,  or  at  least  one  in  every  considerable 
town  or  district,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and 
presided  over  by  able,  devoted,  and  energetic  teachers,  that  the 
Church  can  ever  fulfil  in  Scotland,  or  indeed  in  any  country,  the 
injunction  of  her  divine  Head, '  Feed  my  lambs/    It  is  not  by 
merely  hearing  the  children  say  their  Catechism  every  Sunday, 
and  then  neglecting  them  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  ar.d  leav- 
ing them  to  pick  up  snatches  of  learning  where  they  can,  without 
any  care  whether  they  imbibe  sectarian  notions  at  the  Presbyte- 
rian school,  or  infidel  ones  at  some  cheap  seminary  in  the  manu- 
facturing town, — it  is  not  by  such  means  that  the  Church  can 
ever  secure  to  herself  the  attachment  of  her  children,  but  it  is  by 
watching  over  them  with  a  mother's  careful  eye,  guiding  them 
and  leading  them  in  the  paths  of  holiness,  teaching  them  to  re- 
verence the  Church  and  her  ministers,  and  to  become  regular 
and  devout  attenders  on  her  holy  ordinances, — it  is  by  such  means 
only  that  the  Church  will  ever  secure  to  herself  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  zealous  sons  and  able  allies, — sons  and  allies  who  will 
enable  her  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  malevolence  of  her  bitterest 
enemies,  and  to  carry  into  every  glen  and  hamlet  in  Scotland  and 
the  Isles  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  glorious  privileges 
of  the  Qiurch  of  Christ     We  have  heard  it  said  that  schools  are 
of  more  importance  than  churches,  and  that  if  men  will  but 
'  build  the  school  the  church  will  build  itself.'     Without  exactly 
subscribing  to  this  aphorism,  we  are  inclined  to  admit  that  it  in- 
dicates a  valuable  truth ;—  churches  without  schools  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  useless.  f  2 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  painFul  and  ungra- 
cious task  of  finding  fault.  We  trust  that  our  motives  will  not 
be  misconstrued.  For  the  Scottish  clergy  indivkiuaUy  we  have 
the  utmost  respect;  it  is  the  Church  whicA,  as  a  community, 
seems  to  us  destitute  of  energy.  We  would  fain  see  those 
latent  powers  which  every  branch  of  the  Church  possesses 
awakened  in  our  yet  half-slumbering  sister.  It  is  with  this  ob- 
ject that  we  have  spoken;  with  this  object  we  proceed  to  suggest 
the  heads  of  a  plan  whereby  most  of  those  evils  of  which  we  have 
been  complaining  may  be  remedied. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  there  are  eighteen  towns  and 
two  cities,  the  former  entirely,  the  latter,  as  fer  as  regards  the 
poorer  classes,  deprived  of  church  accommodation.  As  a  begin- 
ning, then,  to  the  good  work,  let  a  church,  and  if  possible  a  school, 
be  built,  and  a  clergyman,  and  where  necessary  a  schoolmaster, 
be  settled  in  every  one  of  these  places.  Seven  hutidred  and  fift^ 
or  a  thousand  pounds  will  in  Scotland  build  a  church,  whicb,  if 
not  a  model  of  architectural  beauty,  may  yet  possess  a  sufficiently 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  at  the  least  will  be  inconceivably 
better  than  no  church  at  all. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  pounds  wilt  suffice  to 
build  a  school  in  each  of  these  towns,  so  that  £*20,000,  or  at  the 
most  £*2i6,O0O,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  proposed.  Sixteen 
hundred  a-year  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  clergyman  for  each 
of  these  charges ;  £2,000  or  £2,200  a-year  will  be  enough  for 
the  support  of  both  a  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaster.  What  is 
required,  then,  is  an  immediate  outlay  of  £20,000  or  £26,000, 
and  a  further  annual  sum  of  £2,000  or  £2,200. 

The  question  then  is,  can  this  sum  be  raised?  Or  must  onr 
deliberation,  having  resulted  in  an  impossibility,  come  to  a  close? 
We  think  there  will  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  raising  the  re- 
quisite sum,  if  the  attempt  be  made  in  the  proper  way.  It  would 
indeed  be,  we  confess,  an  utter  impossibility  to  raise  the  amount 
among  Scottish  Churchmen  only,  and  therefore  it  cannotj  must 
not,  be  a  national  undertaking.  But  the  advance  of  the  church 
catholic  in  Scotland  is  not  any  longer  to  be  kept  back,  to  indulge 
the  national  pride  of  any  individual  or  set  of  mdividuals ;  nor  is 
its  progress  to  be  retarded  by  the  revived  prejudices  of  a  past 
generation.  The  Church  of  England  most  be  appealed  to-Ale- 
pntations  must  be  sent,  not  only  throughout  Scotland  but  into 
England,  and  personal  application  made  to  every  bishop  and 
every  clergyman  in  the  English  Church,  and  through  them  to 
the  laity.  Let  one-half  of  the  zeal  and  energy  be  displayed  in 
this  good  cause  which  the  preachers  and  people  of  the  Free 
Kirk  have  shown  in  support  of  their  principles,  and  the  requisite 
sum  will,  we  are  sure,  be  raised  in  less  than  twelve  months,  and 
Jie  blessings  of  church  ministrations,  and  of  a  truly  Christian 
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education,  be  bestowed  on  nigb  half  a  million  of  souls  wbo  are 
at  present  entirely  deprived  ol  them.  Nor  is  this,  as  some  may 
declare,  mere  assertion^  unsupported  by  any  evidence  or  argu- 
ment. Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  is  a  proof  of  what  great 
things  may  be  done  for  Scotland  by  means  of  private  subscrip- 
tion conducted  properly.  The  English  Church  is  now  at  length 
fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  that  aid  which  independent 
cburches,  recognising  her  as  a  sister  church,  render  her;  and 
will  gladly  lend  such  assistance  as  she  can  towards  strengthen- 
ing the  position  of  what  is  indeed  one  of  her  own  bulwarks.  A 
Sirit  of  liberality  in  such  matters  isi  in  England,  much  upon 
e  increase, — a  truly  cathdic  spirit^  which  refuses  to  regard  as 
extraneous  and  alien  what  does  not  immediately  concern  self, 
and  does  not  consider  that  a  church  is  exonerated  by  its  own 
needs  from  doing  the  duty  of  stretching  out  a  helping  hand  to 
assist  the  needs  of  others. 

If  then  an  appeal  be  made  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Scottish  Church  to  their  brethren  in  England, — an  appeal,  se- 
conded, as  we  suggested  above,  by  a  deputation^  which  deputa- 
tion should  include  (we  think)  one  or  two  bishops;  and  if  this 
deputation  mA^  personal  appticatinn  to  every  bishop  and  clergy- 
uMn  in  the  English  Church,  representing  to  them  clearly  the 
actual  state  of  the  Scottish  Church, — its  poverty,  its  powerless- 
oess,  its  inability  to  help  itself, — we  cannot  believe  that  such  an 
appeal  will  be  made  in  vain.  What  English  Bishop  but  would 
give  hie  name,  and  his  ten  or  twenty  guineas,  to  the  good 
work?  What  clei^yman  but  would  add  his  mite?  Two 
guineas  from  each  parish  in  England  would  suflBce  to  raise  the 
sum  necessary  ibr  the  primary  outlay.  Five  shillings  annu- 
ally from  each  would  meet  the  yearly  charges!  And  this  is 
without  tdiing  into  the  account  what  Scotland  could  herself 
raise;  which,  if  the  wealthy  laity  of  the  Scottish  Church  only  did 
their  duty,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  sum.  We  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  to  repeat  our  confident  assertion  that,  suitable  means 
being  used,  the  required  sum  may  easily  he  obtained  within  a 
twelvemonth  of  the  opening  of  the  subscription  list. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  preceding  pa^es,  that 
while  no  Church  stands  more  in  need  of  Church  extension  than 
does  the  Scottish,  she  has  no  Church  Building  Society^  no 
society  whose  object  it  is  to  provide  accommodation  for  those 
who  may  be  anxious  to  join  the. communion  of  the  Church.  We 
must  indeed,  we  ^ suppose,  except  a  Church  Building  Society, 
which  we  understana  exists  in  Edinburgh,  the  exact  nature  of 
whose  objects  few  can  know  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
maBageaaaDt  of  its  affairs.  We,  however,  had  the  good  fortune, 
if  we  may  call  it  such,  to  see  a  copy  of  the  original  prospectus, 
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end,  80  far  as  we  could  gather,  it  was  formed  for  the  propaga* 
t'ton  of  certain  dogmas,  which  its  promoters  considered  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  For  instance,  it  was  held  absolutely 
necessary  that  m  every  church  built,  or  assisted  in  any  way,  by 
the  society,  the  Scottish  Communion  office  should  be  used.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  reverence  for  lihis  office,  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  when  matters  become  a  little  more  settled  in 
England  and  Scotland,  its  use  will  become  universal  within  the 
pale  of  the  Scottish  Church,  nay,  it  may  even,  perhaps,  extend 
far  beyond  her  pale.  But  when  the  Bishops  "of  the  Church  have 
declared  that  any  congregation  may  adopt  either  the  English  or 
the  Scottish  office,  as  it  chooses,  it  does  not  become  any  kyman^ 
or  body  of  laymen,  to  set  themselves  up  above  their  BishopSy  and 
presume  to  dictate  to  those  who  are  appointed  by  God  and  by 
His  Church  to  rule  over  the  Church.  What  is  this  but  claiming 
and  exercising  Episcopal  authorityi  without  a  single  particle  of 
episcopal  responsibility  ?  This  conduct,  which  we  hav«  cou« 
demned  repeatedly,  in  the  Parochial  Aid,  Church  Missionary, 
and  other  societies  in  England,  and  which  we  consider  to  be 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  Church, 
we  cannot  but  reprobate,  new  that  it  has  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border.  We  are  not  astonished  therefore,  and  we 
must  add  we  do  not  regret,  that  the  society  in  question  has  not 
been  well  received,  and  is  at  present  in  anything  but  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  this  digression  to 
extend  further.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  our  remark  holds  good,  despite  of  the  existence  of 
this  Society — our  remark  that  the  Scottish  Church,  as  a  Church 
possesses  no  Society  having  for  its  object  to  provide  church 
accommodation  for  all  who  are  willing  to  be  enrolled  among  its 
members.  It  has  a  society  indeed  for  the  support  of  its />re«efi/ 
<:lergy,  and  for  providing  for  the  spiritual  w«Hs  of  those  who  are 
now  within  its  pale,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  as  a 
part  of  its  duty  the  spread  of  catholic  doctrine,  and  accordingly 
does  not  admit  as  part  of  its  economy  any  scheme  for  building 
new  churches.  Let  a  person  take  a  map  of  Scotland,  aud  mark 
the  situations  of  the  present  chapels  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
let  him  distinguish  those  added  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  from  those  which  previously  existed,  and  when  he  sees  the 
actual  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  spiritual  instruction 
of  the  souls  committed  to  their  care,  by  those  who  are  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  guide  her  in  her  thorny 
path,  (for  we  confess  it  is  a  thorny  and  a  difficult  path  she  has 
to  tread,)  he  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  Scottish 
Church  merits  all  the  priuse  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  her; 
and  will  better  understand  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that 
the  present  Bbhops,  clergy,  and  laity  sli'me  with  a  borrowed 
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lustre,  are  indebted  for  almost  every  advantage  which  they 
p^sess,  to  the  energy,  activity,  and  taleot  of  the  depqrted  great. 
The  policy  of  the  Churcli  in  Scotland  appears  to  be,  at  the  pre? 
sent  day,  essentially  and  eminently  Conservative;  but  we  £ear 
this  poUcy,  which  has  been  found,  even  for  states,  so  poor  and 
insufficient,  will  be  for  the  Church  even  less  tolerable;  the 
Charch  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  ever  advancing,  ever  triumphing 
over  new  difficulties,  and  ever  adding  to  its  communion  such  a$ 
should  be  saved.  But  if  the  Church  in  Scotland  will  not  now 
make  an  effort  to  extend  herself,  she  will  in  all  probability  never 
have  another  opportunity*  Her  bitterest  enemies,  those  who 
have  already  done  their  utmost  tp  injure  heri  will  pre-occupy  the 
ground,  and  by  the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  present 
generation,  the  Church  will  lose  for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
that  position  which  she  ought  long  since  to  have  made  her  own. 
And  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  when  the  golden  opportunity  has 
ieen  las^  how  will  those,  whose  the  fault  most  undoubtedly  is, 
be  aUe  to  answer  to  God,  or  indeed  to  their  fellow-men,  for  th^ 
talent  they  have  misapplied,  for  the  trust  they  have  betrayed  ? 

Again,  it  b  in  our  opinion  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  that  there  should  be  a  weekly  ofifertory  in 
every  one  of  the  churches  of  her  communion.  Nor  will  this  be 
attended  with  any  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  establish- 
ment of  the  weekly  offertory  in  England.  In  most  parts  of  Scot- 
land, more  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  no  one,  not  of  the 
very  poorest  class,  .thinks  of  attending  service  in  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk,  without  bringbg  wjth  biqi  his  ii^lfpenny,  or  pennjr,  or 
sixpence,  according  to  his  means  and  station ;  and  these  offerings 
are  collected  by  the  elders,  as  they  are  called  in  every  Kirk, 
immediately  before  the  dismissing  of  the  congregation.  And  in 
the  Seottish  Church  itself,  in  cowntry  districts,  a  similar  practice 
very  generali j  prevails,  and  little  more  is  needed  than  to  bring 
the  CQstoiD  of  the  country  into  the  towns. 

And  this  change^  which  no  one  in  the  Scottbh  Church  would 
oppose  or  quarrel  with,  would,  we  are  surje,  be  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Fifty- two  offertories  in  the  year,  in 
every  Episcopal  Chapel,  in  the  great  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  Dundee,  &c.,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money — a  sum  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
Scottish  Church  with  those  '  sinews  of  war'  in  which  it  is  at  the 
present  time  so  lamentably  deficient.  By  such  means  too,  the 
churches  which  we  have  proposed  shall  be  built,  will  be  able,  in 
time!,  to  relieve  the  Chur^  Buildipg  Fund  of  a  great  part  of  the 
burthen  of  their  support.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  that  the 
only  true  policy  for  the  Church  in  Scotland,  as  indeed  for  the 
Church  elsewhere,  is  to  insist,  through  her  Bishops,  that  wher- 
ever, and  whenever  a  new  church  is  built,  its  incumbent  shall 
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carry  out»  to  its  full  extent,  the  Church  system.  The  Church, 
whether  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  never 
gained  anything  by  compromise ;  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot 
but  refer  many  of  the  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  the  Church 
in  Scotland  to  this  source.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  has  shown,  that  where  the  Church  system  is  fully  carried 
out,  the  Church  is  most  flourishing  $  nor  have  we  any  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  Jedburgh,  Dalkeith, 
and  Dumblane,  would  have  been  far  more  tardy,  and  far  less 
satisfactory  than  it  is,  had  this  system  not  been  adopted.  The 
opposite  system,  wherever  it  has  been  admitted,  has  been  at- 
tended with  most  lamentable  results.  Most  of  those  persons 
who  have  lately  left  the  Presbyterians  to  join  themselves  to  the 
Scottish  Church,  have  done  so  from  motives  wholly  different 
from  those  which  ought  to  have  influenced  them.  Personal 
animosity,  private  pique,  a  desire  to  attend  at  b  fashionable  place 
of  worship, —  these  were  amongst  the  most  common  causes  of 
their  conversion  ;  ^et,  if  they  took,  and  paid  for  pews,  it  seemed 
to  be  thought  of  little  consequence  whether  they  believed  here- 
tical or  catholic  doctrine.  Thus  the  Church  was  filled  with 
persons  professedly  her  members,  whose  feelings,  modes  of 
thought,  principles,  and  opinions,  were  utterly  at'  variance  with 
her  own.  And  now  the  evil  of  this  is  becoming  apparent  in  the 
lukewarm  attachment  and  wavering  faith  of  many  of  those  who 
are  reckoned  by  the  Church  among  her  children. 

The  Church  system,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  only  safe,  as  it  is 
the  only  proper  one  for  the  Church  to  follow  out  In  every  new 
church,  therefore,  be  it  built  where  it  tnay,  let  there  be  weekly 
oflertories,  however  small  may  be  the  sum  collected,  and  daily 
morning  and  evening  service,  however  few  may  attend  ;  let  the 
saints'  days  be  properly  kept;  where  it  is  at  all  practicable^  let 
there  be  weekly,  and  in  all  cases  monthly  communion ;  let  the 
rubric,  in  fact,  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  particular,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  in  her  formularies,  fully 
carried  out,  and  the  result,  we  can  with  confidence  prophesy, 
will  far  exceed  the  expectations  even  of  the  most  sanguine.  Nor 
do  we  confine  our  recommendation  of  this  system  to  the  case  of 
the  new  churches  only.  Wherever  a  Catholic  Church  is  found, 
whether  it  be  in  the  midst  of  a  manufacturirig  town,  or  in  the 
depths  of  some  Highland  glen,  there  ou]ght  the  ordinances  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  her  intentions 
carried  out  to  their  full  extent.  The  Church,  we  have  already 
more  than  once  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  has  never  gained  anything 
by  compromise,  and  it  is  therefore  her  only  true  interest,  as  it  is 
her  only  duty,  to  carry  out,  ine^ery  instance^  theChurdi  system. 
The  more  fully  this  system  is  carried  out,  the  greater,  the  more 
satisfactory,  and  after  a  time  the  more'  rapid,  will  be  the  progress 
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of  tbe  Church.  There  is  something  marvellously  powerful, 
something  well-nigh  miraculous,  in  the  influence  of  the  Church 
system  on  men's  minds  when  fully  developed ;  and  in  no  place 
is  there  a  hotter  opportunity^  or  greater  scope  for  carrying  it  out 
than  in  Scotland.  We  are  not  recommending  any  great  sudden 
changes ;  where  there  is  no  very  glaring  abuse^  let  there  be  no 
precipitate  action.  Let  alterations  be  introduced  gradually,  and 
m  no  case  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop— hut  let  systematic 
efforts  he  made  to  restore,  throuffhout  Scotland,  the  fiill  obsenr* 
ance  of  the  rubric,  together  with  the  practice  of  chanting,  without 
which  God  is  not  worshipped  in  the  full  *  beauty  of  holiness/  If 
thie  were  done,  the  Church  could  not  bil  to  attract  to  her  many 
of  those  whom  the  dryness  and  barrenness  of  Presbyterianism  dis- 
guslSy  but  who  at  present  continue  in  their  fathers' fiiith,  because 
nothing  more  important  Is  presented  to  them.  Church  music  b 
a  &r  more  important  thing  than  men  are  accustomed  to  imagine. 
EapedaUv  in  a  Churchy  situated  like  the  Scottish,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  of  Dissenters,  it  is  a  thing  that  well  deserves  care 
and  o(Nu»kleration. 

Briefly  then,  to  sum  up  the  alterations  which  we  deem  ne- 
cessary, they  are  chiefly  these  : — First,  the  establishment  of  a 
Church  Building  Society  upon  a  sound  basis,  under  tbe  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church* 
Secondly,  the  creation  of  a  Church  Education  Society  similar  to 
the  National  Society  in  England.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of 
the  weekly  offertory  into  all  churches*  Fourthly,  the  sending  of 
deputations  into  England  to  represent  tbe  state  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  to  collect  funds.  Fifthly,  a  gradual  enforce- 
ment in  all  churches  of  the  observance  of  the  rubric.  Sixthly, 
attention  to  church  music,  and  other  kindred  subjects* 

Such  is  an  outline — a  very  slight  outline — of  a  scheme  which 
we  consider  to  foe  positively  necessary  for  the  Scottish  Church. 
If  nothing  be  done,  if  no  attempt  be  made  to  spread  tbe  blessing 
of  the  Church  throughout  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland, 
by  those  who  are  bound  to  dedicate  themselves  and  all  their 
energies  to  this  end,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  tbe  very  worst 
consequences.  Tbe  schismatics  in  Scotland  are  too  bitter  in 
their  baire«^  tob  eubfle  in  their  designs,  too  energetic  in  their 
opposition,  to  allow  tbe  opportunity  that  now  presents  itself  to 
slip  by*  If  the  Church  does  not  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
plant  a  clergyman  and  erect  a  chapel  in  every  one  of  the  towns 
we  have  mentioned,  tbe  Drummonoites  most  certainly  will.  It 
may  be  siud  ^We  shall' foUow  them,  and  place  a  clergyman 
wherever  they  place  one;'  but  we  answer,  that  *  prevention  is 
better  than  cure;'  nor  do  we  think  it  would  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  Scottish  Church  that  she  should  be  drwen  by  her  enemies 
to  do  what  she  ought  to  have  done  many  years  ago.    If  this 
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opportunity,  then,  we  repeat,  be  lost,  it  can,  humanly  speaking, 
never  be  regained ;  every  chance  of  the  spread  of  the  Church  is 
virtually  put  a  stop  to,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  the  present  welfare  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
but  its  future  progress  for  centories  to  come,  which  depends  on 
some  scheme  like  the  one  we  have  proposed  being  instantly 
adopted  and  carried  out. 

Should,  however,  the  Scottish  Church  remain  deaf  to  all  the 
calls  made  upon  her,  and  continue  in  her  present  apathy,  it 
requires  no  very  great  skill  in  prophecy  to  foretell  her  future. 
A  series  of  continual  disappointments,  of  continual  strivings  to 
gain  a  position  she  can  never  win,  of  continual  battle  for  a  prize 
she  has  already  lost — this  it  is  which  awaits  her  most  undoubtedly. 
If  she  follows  out  ber  present  policy,  such  is  the  legacy  of 
misery  which  the  inactivity  of  the  present  members  of  the  Church 
must  transmit  to  their  successors. 

But  should  the  scheme  we  have  proposed,  or  some  similar  one, 
be  adopted,  we  anticipate  tbe  most  gratifying  results.  For  the 
Church  in  Scotland  nas  a  most  glorious  field  before  her.  The 
Scottish  nation  have  been  taught  by  the  present  Establishment  to 
believe  in,  what  are  called,  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
a  religion  of  the  bead  only,  the  heart  is  untouched.  It  is  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Church,  that  wherever  she  is  predomi- 
nant, she  sheds  around  her  a  benign  and  softening  influence, 
which  mellows  the  unruly  hearts  of  men^  and  renders  them  mild 
and  gentle,  instilling  into  their  minds  insensibly  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  the  apostolic  precept,  ^  be  pitiful^  be  courteous,'*  The 
influence  of  Calvinism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  most  undoubtedly 
an  opposite  tendency :  it  hardens  the  heart,  and  dries  up  the 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  rendering  the  mind  impervious  to 
the  nobler  emotions  of  humanity,  and  freezing  up,  in  an  hypocri- 
tical staidness  of  conversation,  every  more  gentle  and  endearing 
principle.  To  Catholicize,  and  thereby  thoroughly  Christianize 
the  Scottish  people,  is  the  task,  the  noble  ta^,  that  is  set  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  Alas !  that  she  should  be  so  slow  to  un- 
dertake this  task,  so  unwilling  to  enter  upon  her  heritage! 
Instead  of,  as  in  the  olden  time,  (we  quote  the  eloquent  words  of 
one  of  her  ablest  and  most  devoted  clergymen,)  *  softening  hearts 
more  rugged  than  ber  native  mountains,'"**  the  Scottish  Church 
seems  content  with  doling  out  with  a  niggard  hand,  to  the  few 
who  are  her  members,  and  not  even  to  all  of  them,  the  blessings 
of  which  she  has  the  digipensation.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  with 
such  a  field  before  her,  she  should  be  slow  to  take  even  one  pro- 
gressive step. 

Still,  however,  we  do  not  despair.     The  danger  is  imminent, 

*  Rer.  P.  Cheyue,  of  Aberdeen.    Sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  1844. 
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most  iBuniiient ;  but  the  biBlory  of  the  Church  showB  iis  thttt 
when  to  human  eyes  there  seeois  to  be  least  chance  of  progress 
being  made ;  when  the  church  of  God  lies  in  ruins,  and  her  ordi- 
nances are  vell-nigh  forgotten ;  when  the  Christian  Jerusalem  is 
altogether  despised,  and  negleeted,  and  brought  low ;  when  her 
children  are  persecuted,  her  sacred  buildings  defiled,  her  holy 
name  made  a  laughing-stock ;  when  the  bad  revile  her,  and  the 
cowardly  desert  her,  and  the  wicked  scorn  her ;  when  her  friends 
turn  traitors,  and  her  children  swell  the  ranks  of  her  adversaries ; 
when  the  good,  even  while  they  acknowledge  her,  do  so  with 
stammering  lips,  and  the  wicked  who  have  deserted  her,  rejoice 
most  loudly  in  her  downbU ;  when  she  herself  lies  prostrate  and 
powerless,  trampled  under-foot    and   despised,   inglorious  and 
contemned,  forsaken    by  the  poor,  betrayed  by  the  learned, 
deserted  by  the  rich,  baited  by  the  proud — when  her  enemies 
are  most  confident,  and  the  few  who  remain  faithful  to  her,  are  in 
the  lowest  deptlis  of  despair,  even  then,  some  help  ever  arises — 
some  beaun  of  a  clear  sun  shines  forth  from  out  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness— some  mighty  mind  is  raised  up  to  call  forth  the  Church's 
latent  energies — or  some  general  spirit  is  evoked  throughout  the 
Church,  which  is  efiectual  to  recover  her  from  her  state  of  appa- 
rent  lifelessness.     Then  rising  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  she 
occupies  again  the  throne  from  which  she  was  so  basely  expelled ; 
turmoil  and  confusion  give  place  to  peace  and  goodwill ;  the  tur- 
bulent passions  of  men  are  curbed,  and  their  wicked  desires  con- 
trolled ;  the  poor  are  jio  longer  oppressed,  the  rich  are  no  longer 
suffered  to  wax  proud ;  happiness  and  prosperity  reign  through- 
out the  land,  and  the  blessmgs  of  God  rest  upon  it.     Blessed  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  such  things,  but  far  more  blessed 
they  by  whose  instrumentality  they  are  brought  about.     We 
of  this  generatbn  can  scarce  expect  to  be  of  the  former  class — let 
us  then  strive  to  be  of  the  latter  and  better  one. 

The  Church  in  Scotland  has  many  incitements  to  proceed ; 
not  only  can  she  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  see  dimly,  but 
with  confidence,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  her  cause,  but  she 
may  look  back  also  upon  the  past,  and  from  it  gather  courage 
to  gird  herself  up  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  The 
remembrance  of  those  glorious  anthems  which  of  old  sounded  in 
die  ancient  cathedral  of  lona,  or  pealed  through  the  long-drawn 
aisles  of  Glasgow,  stirring  to  deep  devotion  the  hearts  of  her 
rude  but  feeling  sons,  may  well  encourage  her  to  hope  once 
more  to  obtain  the  same  firm  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
Scottbh  race.  The  towers  of  lismore  are  fallen,  and  the  noble 
fanes  of  Elgin,  Melrose,  Kirkwall,  and  many  others,  lie  sunk  in 
utter  ruin ;  while  those  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Dum- 
bbne^  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  are  defiled,  debased,  or  de- 
stroyed ;  but  sUU  as  they  give  evidence  of  the  past,  they  may  well 
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awaken  hope  for  the  future.  The  present  generation  may  be  all 
unable  to  rebuild  those  glorious  piles,  to  restore  those  thrilling 
hannonieSy  to  recall  that  spirit  of  deep  and  trustful  devotion,  but 
yet  it  may  do  much  towards  ultimately  bringing  about  those  great 
results.  Village  churches  may  teach  the  Highlanders  that, 
though  her  glories  are  gone,  the  Church  still  survives,  and  though 
the  cathedral  be  in  ruins,  the  Bishop  exists  no  less.  Wayside 
chapels  may  spread  throughout  the  land,  the  feeling  that  the 
Church  is  everywhere— everywhere  ready  to  receive  her  truant 
sons,  longing  to  embrace  them  with  a  mother's  forgiving  love. 
This  is  the  task  which  the  present  generation  has  to  accomplish. 
Alas  !  that  as  yet  we  scarce  see  a  symptom  of  its  coming  forward 
to  attempt  that  task  energetically  and  hopefully. 

Well  may  the  author  we  have  above  quoted  inquire  with  won- 
der whether  this  be  the  Church  which  of  old  sent  forth  her 
missionaries  to  convert  the  heathen  of  Northumbria  and  to 
convey  the  glorious  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  unbelieving  hordes 
of  Anglia.  Alas !  must  not  we  reply,  *  Ichabod,  Ichabod,  the 
glory  of  Israel  has  departed  ?*  Departed,' — God  forbid, — hidden 
It  may  be,  obscured,  forgot,  despised,  unthought  of,  but  not  de^ 
parted.  No !  men  may  forsake,  princes  may  betray,  the  great  may 
withdraw  their  countcnincCf  the  learned  may  scoff,  and  the  igno- 
rant despise,  but  still  *  the  goodness  of  God  endureth  yet  daily.' 
Earthly  hopes  may  vanish,  human  expectations  may  pass  away, 
sorrow  may  be  the  present  lot  of  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  some  may  be  inclined  even  to  despair^  but  we  will 
never  forget  those  joyful  words  which  the  Church  of  God  has  at 
all  times  a  right  to  regard  as  spoken  for  her  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement, *  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 
in  the  morning.* 

We  do  not,  then,  we  repeat,  despair  ;  fearing,  doubting, 
anxious,  trembling,  we  may  be — but  not  despairing.  We  trust 
to  the  prayers,  the  piety,  the  goad  sense,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
members  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  the 
means  of  reviving  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  trust  that 
she  is  about  to  arouse  herself  and  awaken  from  her  lethargy,  to 
gird  up  her  loins,  and  trim  again  her  glorious  lamp,  until  it  once 
more  shine  abroad,  as  it  did  of  old,  *  when  the  Scottish  Church 
was  a  nursery  of  saints,  a  true  witness  for  the  unseen  kingdom, 
and  a  faithful  guide  to  its  transcendant  realities.'  Then,  will  the 
halo  that  encircles  her  saintly  brows,  shine  abroad  with  an  ever 
increasing  lustre,  illuminating  each  lone  Highland  glen,  cheering 
with  its  bright  rays  the  dark  alleys  of  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  softening,  with  its  mild  effulgence,  the  harsh  outlines  of  that 
rugged  and  unpleasing  national  character,  which  is  at  once  the 
misfortune  and  the  reproach  of  the  Scottish  people.  Then  will 
the  Church  prove  herself  to  be  truly  of  divine  origin ;  casting 
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behind  her  all  worldly  and  carnal  thoughts,  she  will  proceed  on 
her  mission  of  peace  and  good-will,  attended  by  angels,  and  np- 
held  by  the  free  Spirit  of  God,  until  she  have  brought  every 
loyal- soul  within  her  pale,  and  added  unto  her  communion  <all 
such  as  should  be  saved/  Then  will  her  light,  no  longer  hid, 
shed  its  radiance  over  the  land,  lightening  once  more  the  distant 
nations  of  the  Gentiles,  and  becoming,  it_  may  be^  the  special 
glory  of  God's  chosen  people^  Israel. 


tUaiTANiCAL  PRESUMPTION. 


In  the  disputes  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
there  is  nothing  confounds  and  exasperates  so  much  as  the  abuse 
of  words.  Take,  for  instance,  the  phrase  Pusemte.  Dr.  Pusey 
would  not  appropriate  to  himsdf  a  tithe  of  the  principles 
and  practices  to  which  that  designation  is  now  applied ;  he  is  in 
no  wise  individually  responsible,  in  fact,  for  that  ism  which  has 
become  associated  with  bis  name,  and  which  involves  the  carry- 
ing out  of  principles  prominently  brought  forward  by  him,  it 
may  be,  which  are  simply  those  of  the  Church  herself. 

'ihe  only  ism  fairly  chargeable  upon  that  venerable  and  pious 
divine  is  Chnrchism,  If  ever  there  was  a  dutiful  and  devoted 
son  of — we  will  not  call  it  the  Established  Church,  for  that  is 
now  a  vain  and  vague  characteristic,  though  to  the  Church  as  it 
was  once  established  and  incorporated,  and  made  part  and  parcel 
of  l^e  ancient  constitution  of  England,  he  is  a  warm  adherent, — 
but  of  the  branch  of  that  *  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ^ 
which  is  planted  in  this  land, — if  ever,  we  say,  she  had  a  dutiful 
and  devoted  son.  Dr.  Pusey  is  one.  His  very  fsulings  lean  to 
the  Church's  side.  Whatever  errors  he  may  have  committed, — 
and  no  one  is  more  sensible  of  his  own  faults,  than  is  that  good 
man  of  his, — ^they  are  the  result,  not  of  cold  indifference,  but  of 
pious  zeal;  not  of  proud  disregard,  but  of  humble  submission. 
His  sole  great  aim  is  to  develope  the  catholfc  and  apostolic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church,  in  all  tneir  spirituality,  and  purity,  and 
integrity.  The^  who  rail  against  him,  even  Churchmen,  as  they 
profess  to  be,  fritter  away,  or  overlook,  or  otherwise  set  at  nought 
those  principles.     With  them  it  is  not  the  Church  as  handed 
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down  to  u8--tbrough  many  viciBsittides,  it  is  true— from  pure 
and  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  but  the  Church  as  adapted  to 
their  own  mere  sectarian  views ;  not  a  Church  which  is  to  be 
heard  and  obeyed  in  its  sacred  character,  as  a  divine  institution, 
but  as  a  human  or  a  state  establishment;  and  even  in  that  ca- 
pacity, with  so  little  authority  over  the  wills  and  aflections  of 
Its  members,  as  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  do  what  is  right  in 
their  own  eyesi  even  in  things  which  are  at  once  fundamental 
and  essential. 

Another  misnomer,  ever  in  the  mouths  of  these  Evangelicals — 
for  such  they  presume  to  be  called — is  the  word  innovation.  Wher- 
ever an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  pious  observances,  to  remedy 
shameful  neglects,  or  to  adapt  the  ministrations  and  services  of 
the  Church  more  strictly  to  the  standard  and  rule  of  the  Church, 
it  is  sure  to  be  decried  by  them  as  an  innovation,  or  a  novelty. 
Even  when  they  are  constrained  to  confess  that  such  things  were 
once  observed,  and  that  they  are  not  only  harmless  but  edifying, 
still,  on  various  pretexts,  they  object, — sometimes  because  the 
Romanists  have  such  uses,  (as  if  they  had  not  also  many  others 
in  common  with  us,  as  Christian  worshippers,) — sometimes  be- 
cause they  are  too  distinctive  of  our  own  Church,  or  too^  anti- 
sectarian, — but  principally  because  they  impose  a  restraint  of 
which  they  are  impatient,  which  offends  their  puritanical  preju- 
dices, or  opposes  their  sel^onceits.  Ritual  solemnities  are  thus 
despised.  However  impressive  or  appropriate,  however  primitive 
or  apostolic,  the  ceremonies  and  peculiarities  of  the  Church  may 
be,  they  dislike  and  disregard  them,  because  they  confine  them 
to  rules  which  they  are  too  self-willed  to  respect,  and  enforce  a 
degree  of  order  to  which  they  cannot  submit    And  thus^-- 

'  Men  who  have  ceased  to  reverence  soon  defy 
Their  forefathers — Lo  I  sects  are  formed  and  split 
With  morbid  restlessness,  th'  ecstatic  fit 
Spreads  wide.** 

It  was  so  with  the  Puritans  of  old.  It  was  that  spirit  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  in  the  Great 
Rebellion — that  *  unnatural  rebellion,  usurpation,  and  tyranny  of 
ungodly  and  cruel  men,'  as  the  form  of  prayer  concerning  the 
same  so  truly  expresses  it,  with  all  *  the  sad  confusions  and  ruin 
therefrom  ensuing.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rebellious  spirit  It  despises 
authority,  it  is  impatient  of  control,  it  refuses  to  obey.  Dissent 
is  its  natural  effect.  Nonconformity  is  given  way  to  little  by  little ; 
and  so  long  as  this  can  be  indulged  without  separation,  men,  and 
ministers  more  particularly,  are  often  found  willing  enough  to 
remain  *  traitors  in  the  camp* — professing  to  be  Churchmen,  yet 

*  Wordsworth. 
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schismatics  nil  the  while,  And  doing  all  they  can  to  tmdermine 
those  very  foundations  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain. 

It  is  to  such  clergymen  that  the  suhscriptioo  to  the  three  arti« 
cles  required  at  their  ordination  is  so  irksome  a  matter,  if  not  at 
the  time  of  making  it,  at  any.  rate  during  their  future  career, 
when  the  obligations  it  imposes  must  so  often  confront  them.  It 
farms  a  barrier,  no  doubt,  to  the  entrance  of  many  a  latitudinarian 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  :  would  that  it  always  proved  an 
efficient  check  upon  those  whom  it  did  not  hinder  entering  there  I 
The  declaration  of  Edmund  Burke  upon  this  point  is  worth  re- 
membering; for  he  can  never  be  suspected  of  bigotry  as  a 
Churchman  : — *  I  can  comprehend/  was  in  substance  his  remark, 
in  opposition  to  a  petition  to  parliament  from  certain  Low  Church 
clergymen,  in  1772,  against  subscription.-*-' I  can  comprehend 
bow  men  may  decline  entering  a  Church  where  they  are  to  be 
bound  by  a  declaration  of  their  opinions — Well,  then^let  them 
not  enter  it  But  if  it  is  important  that  a  Church  should  have 
any  settled  opinions  at  all — and  who  shall  deny  thisF^t  is 
surely  important  that  those  opinions  should  be  distinctly  de* 
Glared,  and  not  less  important  that  the  ministers  and  teachers  of 
that  Church  should  be  faithful  transmitters  of  its  tenets ;  other* 
wbe  the  church  may  be  paying  an  enemy,  and  the  people  may 
be  listening  to  a  renegade.  But  while  they  profess  to  belong  to 
the  Church,  and  profit  by  it,  no  hardship  can  be  implied  in  re?* 
quiring  some  common  bond  of  agreement  for  the  fidelity,  the 
union,  and  the  obedience  of  its  members.' 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  the  perusal  of  a 
strange  document,  emanating  from  a  clergyman^-^already  bound 
by  the  ties  of  <  fidelity,  union,  and  obedience' — which  proceeds 
upon  a  principle  at  utter  variance  with  every  such  consideration 
of  duty  and  submission.    The  foUowiag  is  its  title : — 

*  Invitation  to  united  prayer,  for  the  outpourinff  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
on  Friday,  1st  of  January,  1847  ;  being  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.' 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  Church  affair.  It  occurs,  at 
least,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  No  doubt  the  reader  will 
be  curious  to  know  when,  how,  and  where  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  order  of  proceeding  agreed  upon.  We  had 
heard  of  no  convocation  or  other  Church  council  for  so  important 
a  purpose.  When  the  Church's  prayers  were  desired  for  avert- 
ing the  evils  of  the  alleged  dearth  and  scarcity  in  Ireland,  there 
was  a  privy  council  held,  to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  issue  the 
order  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  But  here  even  that  re- 
spect has  not  been  paid.  A  solitary,  yet  self-sufficient — an  ob- 
scure^  yet  oracular  oountry  clergyman,*  has  presumed  to  be,  in 

*  The  paper  is  signed  '  James  Haldane  Stewart/  and  bears  date,  *  Limpsficld 
Bectory,  Godstone,  Surrey,  November,  1846. 
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his  own  person,  both  convocation  and  council,  and  to  issue,  in 
his  own  name,  an  order  and  appointment  for  the  whole  Anglican 
Church,  under  the  form  of  an  *  invitation  to  united  prayer  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

Is  there  no  '  innovation' here  ?  Is  there  not  something  infi- 
nitely more  intolerable,  because  more  audacious  and  more  mis- 
chievous  ?  And  bad  any  High  Church  clergyman  taken  upon 
him  to  make  such  an  appointment,  what  an  outcry  would  there 
not  have  been  against  the  pride  and  presumption  of  Puseyism ! 

But  no  High  Churchman  would  have  done  such  a  thing.  His 
principles  involve  too  deep  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Church,  to 
allow  him  to  assume  an  authority  which  is  the  Church's  exclusive 
privilege. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  Prayer-Book,  by  which  every  clergy- 
man is  solemnly  bound,  is  this,  that  '  although  the  keeping  or 
omitting  of  a  ceremony,  in  itself  considered,  is  but  a  small  thing, 
yet  the  wilful  and  contemptuous  transgression  and  breaking  of  a 
common  order  and  discipline  is  no  small  offence  before  God. 
*  Let  all  things  be  done  among  you,'  saith  St.  Paul,  *  in  a  seemly 
and  due  order:'  the  appointment  of  the  which  order  perlaineth 
not  to  private  mati,  therefore  no  man  ought  to  take  in  hand^  nor 
presume  to  appoint  or  alter  any  public  or  common  order  in 
Chriefa  Church,  except  he  he  lawfully  called  and  authorized 
there  unto.'*  The  seventy-secoud  canon  of  our  Church  is  even 
more  decisive :  <  No  minister  or  ministers  shall,  without  the 
licence  and  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  first  obtained 
and  had  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appoint  or  keep  any  solemn 
fasts,  either  publicly  or  in  any  private  houses,  idher  than  such 
as  by  law  are,  or  i^  public  authority  shall  be,  appointed ;  nor 
shall  be  wittingly  present  at  any  of  them,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
sion for  the  first  offence,  of  eafcommunication  for  the  second,  and 
of  deposition  from  the  ministry  for  the  third.*  f 

How  would  it  be  possible,  mdeed,  ever  to  do  things  in  any 
<  seemly  and  due  order,^  were  there  no  such  regulations  as  these  ? 
Fifty  ministers  might  take  upon  them  to  issue  *  invitations  to 
united  prayer,'  for  as  many  different  objects  on  the  same  day. 
The  confusions,  the  distractions,  sure  to  arise  from  such  a 
course,  would  be  incalculable  and  deplorable.  It  is  a  disorder- 
liness  that  is  on  every  account  most  baneful  to  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church ;  and  the  very  &ct  that  such  an  instance  has 
occurred,  not  only  justifies  the  enactment  of  the  canon  we  have 
quoted,  but  proves  the  necessity  of  a  much  stricter  disciptine 
being  enforced  in  the  Church,  than  anything  that  has  been 
attempted  in  modem  times. 

Under  any  drcumstanoes  it  would  be  most  censurable,  because 

*  Order  conoeming  the  Servioes  and  Communion  of  the  Church, 
t  ConstitutionB  and  Canons  EcdesiMticaL 
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presumptuous  and  indecorous;  but  in  the  case  before  us  it  is 
aggravated,  both  by  the  occasion  pitched  upon,  and  the  subject 
selected. 

The  day  appointed  is  the  Feafit  of  the  Circumcision,  the  next 
great  event  after  the  Nativity. 

'  This  festivaL  was  in  many  liturgies  merged  in  the  octaves  of  the 
Nativity ;  but  there  was  always  in  the  services  of  the  eighth  day  after 
Christmas^  an  especial  reference  to  the  drcumcisiou  and  naming  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  In  later  times  the  eighth  day  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  and  other  Churches,  was  known  as  the  day  of  the  circumcision, 
and  was  honoured  by  peculiar  service  suited  to  the  just  commemoration 
of  that  event.  This  festival  falls  on  New  Year's  Day ;  or  the  old 
calends  of  January.  The  Church  of  England  celebrates  it  with  due 
religious  services,  as  an  anniversary  commemoration  of  a  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  life  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.'  * 

But  the  author  of  the  '  Invitation'  referred  to  sets  all  this  at 
defiance.  The  Church  s  appointment  of  so  important  a  festival 
as  the  Circumcision  has  no  favour  in  his  eyes.  His  address  to 
the  Cburch  directly  implies,  indeedt  an  utter  disregard  of  it  all. 
He  directs  that,  where  it  is  convenient^  there  should  be  morning 
service  in  the  church,  and  suitable  prayers  used — suitable,  that 
is,  not  to  the  Circumcision,  to  which  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion,  but  to  the  object  in  view,  that  of  invoking  '  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;'  or,  where  this  is  not  convenient^ 
be  prescribes  that  evening  service  should  be  substituted.  The 
collect,  epistle,  and  gospel,  as  well  as  the  proper  lessons  for  the 
day,  are  altogether  set  aside.  That  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
to  be  '  circumcised,  and  obedient  to  the  law  for  man,'  that  we,  as 
his  disciples,  might  have  ^  the  true  circumcision  of  the  spirit,'  that 
^our  hearts,  and  all  our  members  being  mortified  from  all  worldly 
and  carnal  lusts,  we  may  in  all  things  obey  His  blessed  will,t  all 
these  seasonable  and  solemn  considerations  are  despised,  simply, 
we  suppose,  because  attention  to  tbem  is  enjoined  by  the 
Cburch ;  and  another  object  altogether,  and  that  one  for  which 
no  special  occasion  has  arisen,  is  to  take  its  place,  at  the  instance 
of  an  arrogant  and  unauthorised  party. 

EquaHy  objectionable  is  it  as  respects  the  subject  selected. 
*  An  infitatton  to  united  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'  Why»  the  Church  orders  this  to  be  the  subject  of 
'  united  prayer,'  day  by  day.  Did  these  pseudo  '  evangelicals' 
pay  any  respect  to  Ihe  Church's  rule  of  a  daily  service,  they 
would  carry  their  object  into  effect,  not  on  one  day  in  particular, 
but  every  day  alike.  Prayer  *  for  the  outpguring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  holds  a  promin^it  place  in  the  service  prescribed  for 

*  Townsend's  Charchman's  Year.  f  Collect  for  the  CircumcUion. 
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every  day.  *  The  healthful  spirit  of  God's  grace/  is  supplicated 
to  be  sent  down  '  upon  our  Bishops  and  Curates,  and  all  con- 
gregations  committed  to  their  charge*  And  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  composed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  God  is 
besought  *  that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians, 
may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of 
spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.'  In  the 
Litany  the  same  prayer  is  again  put  up.  And  in  many  of  the 
collects  used  throughout  the  year,  it  is  emphatically  repeated. 
The  subject  is  never  lost  sight  of.  It  pervades  all  the  services 
of  the  Church.  So  that  not  only,  if  we  are  so  disposed,  may  we 
engage  in  *  united  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
every  day,  but  the  Church  herself  directs  and  enjoins  us  to  en- 
gage in  It — and  to  do  so  with  every  security  for  unity,  as  think- 
ing the  same  thing,  by  minding  the  same  rule. 

*  Linked  in  one  sacred  feeling,  at  one  hour. 

In  the  same  language,  the  same  prayer  to  heaven.** 

It  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  puritanism  to  be  disre- 
pectful  and  disorderly.  It  opposes  all  authority,  except  what  is 
of  its  own  choosing ;  and  it  resists  every  restriction,  save  that 
which  its  own  domineering  influence  imposes.  Fuller  quaintly 
describes  its  votaries  as  '  those  who  are  desiring  most  ease  and 
liberty  for  their  own  sides  when  bound  with  episcopacy,  yet 
gird  their  own  garment  the  closest  about  the  consciences  of 
others.'  And  that  the  author  of  the  '  Invitation  to  united  prayer' 
is  a  puritan,  there  is  internal  evidence  in  abundance.  No 
Roundhead  of  the  Commonwealth  could  have  expressed  himself 
with  more  puritanical  precision,  than  he  does  in  the  very  opening 
of  his  epistle ; — 

'  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord — Since  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you,  the  Lord  in  his  ^acious  providence  has  changed  my  sphere  of 
duty  to  this  part  of  his  vineyard.  Whilst  I  review  with  feelings  of 
grateful  remembrance  Ids  manifold  mercies  during  my  pastoral  charge 
m  Liverpool,  the  sweet  seasons  of  Christian  communiop  with  my  be- 
loved fnends  and  brethren,  and  especially  with  that  dear  flock  for 
whom  I  earnestly  pray  that  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  may  be  multiplied 
unto  them — ^whilst  these  past  tokens  of  Divine  croodness  are  fresh  in 
my  memory,  I  may,  when  speaking  of  mv  present  charge,  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  "The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  m  pleasant  places."  Oh,  that 
"the  good  Shepherd"  may  lead  many  of  his  own  sheep  into  these  green 
pastures,  overruling  this  providential  change  to  the  advancement  of  his 
cause,  and  the  good  of  his  people.' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  slight  the  outpouring  of  a  pious  heart. 
Nor  would  we  forget  that  while  charity  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly/ it '  tbinketh  no  evil.'     But  the  rhapsody  of  the  puritan 

♦  Southcy. 
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is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  in  the  passage  just  quoted;  and  a 
similar  strain  pervades  the  address  throughout  That '  the  lines 
are  £adlen  unto  him  in  pleasant  places'  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt,  and  we  rejoice  with  him  that  it  is  so.  But  why,  for  such 
an  object,  he  forsook  his  *  pastoral  charge  in  Liverpool,'  we  can- 
not, under  such  circumstances,  for  the  life  of  us  comprehend ; 
any  more  than  that  any  of  *  the  dear  flock'  should  be  expected  to 
follow  him  into  '  those  green  pastures/  for  which  he  forsook  them. 
This  may  be  the  language  of  modern  evangelicalism — they  are 
certainly  not  *  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness/ 

We  should  have  thought  less  of  this  afikir  had  we  not  found 
that  it  is  no  mere  casual  matter.  It  has  become,  we  learn,  an 
established  practice.  This  is  avowed  in  the  present '  Invitation  ;' 
for  the  author  tells  us,  Mt  is  a  sense  of  his  unmerited  goodness 
which  leads  to  this  desire,  and  especially  inclines  me  to  repeat 
the  invitation  which,ybr  the  last  tenyears^  I  have  been  permitted 
to  give  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  jfesus  Christ  in  sincerity,'  to 
unite  on  the  first  day  in  the  new  year,  Friday,  January  1st,  1847, 
in  a  general  concert  for  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/ 

It  is  a  solemn  subject  God  forbid  that  we  should  regard  it  with 
any  feeling  of  irreverence !  It  is  far  too  solemn  to  be  trifled  with 
for  a  moment.  It  is  one  of  the  very  last  things  which  a  priest 
of  the  Church,  above  all,  should  think  of  making  the  medium  of 
any  slight  upon  the  Church.  And  yet  a  slight  is  cast  upon  the 
Church,  when  not  only,  aa  in  this  case,  her  rule  is  disregarded, 
and  her  discipline  invaded,  but  she  is  insulted  by  the  imputation 
of  gross  neglect,  where  every  care  and  eonside/ation  have  been 
manifested  in  her  ordinances. 

It  ma^  sound  harshly  to  call  it  Puritanical  Presumption ;  yet 
such  it  IS,  in  deed  and  in  truth ;  and  that  in  a  form  most  ob- 
noxious to  all  legitimate  authority  in  the  Church.  Let  the  object 
in  view  be  never  so  desirable,  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  and  evil  it  undoubtedly  is,  when  all  things  are  not  done  in 
the  Church,  as  the  apostle,  hath  enjoined  upon  us,'  *  in  a  seemly 
and  due  order.' 
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DECEMBER  15,  1841. 

BY    CAPTAIN    KNOX. 


Once  spake  a  sonless  father,  'Give  me  my  Ossory  dead, 

Sooner  than  any  living  son  in  Christendom  !'  he  said. 

Thus  thought  the  princely  Ormonde,  and  those  high  words  yet  remain, 

Still  honoured  in  his  country,  the  majestic  pride  of  pain. 

And  Pride,  and  Pain,  and  Majesty,  mixed  in  the  glance  of  gloom 

That  France  cast  on  that  island,  made  immortal  hy  a  tomb. 

A  tomb,  watched,  girt  and  guarded  by  a  jealous  foe. 

A  foe  ?  some  asked  in  France, — ^a  foe  ?  is  it  yet  even  so  ? 

True  eight  centuries  of  the  banner,  the  war-steed,  and  the  sword. 

Have  taught  us  to  each  other's  might  due  honour  to  accord, 

$ut  now  to  both  comes  dawning  a  brighter,  holier  day. 

Before  whose  light  old  Angers  wither,  old  Hates  fade  away. 

Sword  salutes  sword  in  high  respect,  flag  vails  to  flag,  and  tl^ey. 

The  unanointed  prophets,  who  first  point,  then  hew  the  way 

To  the  dimly  looming  Future,  the  Princes  of  the  mind. 

Every  day  in  one  another's  ranks  some  undreamed  brother  find. 

The  voice  of  a  young  giant,  young  but  swift  of  growth,  is  heard. 

Commerce  says  *  peace,'  Power  bows  and  smiles,  and  echoes  back  the 

word. 
From  sovereign  unto  sovereign  is  royal  greeting  sent ; 
From  senate  unto  senate  echoes  lofty  compliment. 
And  capital  with  capital  hath  hospitably  vied. 
How  swiftly,  yet  how  gracefully,  the  stately  nations  glide 
From  courtesy  to  courtesy,  till  France  confiding  said. 
With  the  fraiikness  of  a  noble  race,  '  Give  back  my  mighty  dead.'* 

II. 

Then  with  a  rushing  gladness  was  the  hearty  answer  given  : 
Too  long,  fair  sister,  two  such  lands  in  impious  wrath  have  striven, 
Take  back  thy  champion's  ashes !     Take  hack  his  conquering  glaive. 
And  let  it  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  in  his  grave  ; 
Meet  comrade  for  the  Emperor,  meet  burial  for  the  sword ; 
Sharing  his  tomb  of  glory  with  its  last,  its  mightiest  lord ; 
The  bands  of  peace  betwixt  us  twain  no  more  again  to  sever ; 
Be  that  imperial  cenotaph  its  sepulchre  for  ever ! 

*  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1841,  an  application  was  made  by  the  French  to  the 
British  goyemment  on  the  subject  of  the  remoTal  of  the  body  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
following  answer  was  returned ; — •  The  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  hopes 
that  the  promptness  of  its  answer  may  be  considered  in  France  as  a  proof  of  its 
desire  to  blot  out  the  last  trace  of  those  national  animosities  which,  during  the  life  of 
the  Emperor,  armed  England  and  France  against  one  another.  The  British  govern- 
ment  hopes  that,  if  s'lrh  <ient^ncnts  siinnve  anywhero,  they  may  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  about  to  receive  the  icumtns  of  iSupoleon.'  On  the  15th  of  December,  1841, 
they  w6re  deposited  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  at  Paris. 
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No  will  of  ours  'twas  bound  him  to  that  Promethean  rock. 

We  held  a  slumbering  earthquake.     We  must  answer  for  the  shock. 

True,  the  dull  ocean  hemmed  him  in,  jet  'twas  no  needless  pain. 

Such  a  gigantic  captire  needs  a  colossal  chain ! 

Every  fetter  held  a  Nation,  every  link  a  Legion  bound. 

Each  clank  was  living  thunder,  Europe  shuddered  at  the  sound. 

And  the  terrible  vibrations,  o'er  the  minds  of  Peoples  sweeping, 

Bade  the  world's  foundations  tremble,  were  he,  within  whose  keeping 

The  half-tamed  whirlwind  struggled  yet,  set  free  to  rouse  again 

All  those  volcanic  passions  that  rent  Europe's  heart  in  twain  ; 

But  now  are  better  days,  and  better  yet  are  drawing  on, 

God's  blessing  on  the  gift,  fair  France.     Take  back  thy  glorious  son  ! 

III. 
It  comes !  Behold  its  welcome — fond,  reverent,  warlike,  proud. 
In  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, — ^in  the  silence  of  the  crowd, 
See  the  exiles  of  the  island,  around  the  car  they  stand. 
Behold  the  young  Lascasas,  Marchand,  Gonrgand,  and  Bertrand, 
Behold  an  army's  blessing  showered  on  the  honoured  head 
Of  Aim,  faithful  of  the  faithful,  the  dinger  to  the  dead.* 
Hubert,  whose  lone  fidelity,  by  that  Atlantic  wave 
Long  twenty  years  his  vigil  kept  by  his  old  master's  grave. 
Majestically  glides  that  stately  pageant  through  the  land ; 
Millions  watch  its  progress,  few  its  mission  understand; 
Few  think  what  coming  brightness  doth  that  sable  hearse  portend 
The  Dawning  of  the  Day-spring,  the  Beginning  of  the  End. 
Living  he  conquered  armies,  yet  from  that  funeral  car 
Dead  he  smote  a  mightier  p^ey,  he  smote  the  Spirit  of  War ; 
It  drooped,  it  faded,  dropped  the  spear  and  flung  to  earth  the  sword. 
It  knew  in  that  imperial  grasp  its  master  and  its  lord. — 
From  the  cold  hearse  his  death-oold  hand  he  stretched,  and  in  the 

face 
Of  heaven  and  earth  that  hand  on  France's  right  hand  did  he  place. 
From  the  cold  hearse  his  death-cold  hand   he  stretched,  and  in  the 

face 
Of  heaven  and  earth  that  hand  on  England's  right  hand  did  he  place. 
Then  came  a  low  and  solemn  sound,  echoed  from  shore  to  shore, 
'Twas  a  God-loving  orison,  '  Let  there  be  war  no  more  !* 
Earth  waxeth  to  maturity,  yet  such  an  angel  word. 
Spoken  by  two  such  speakers,  hath  mankind  never  heard. 
As  yet  'tis  but  a  murmur,  a  distant  undertone 
Of  that  deep  stream  of  harmony  that  calmly  draweth  on  ; 
Now  dimly  heard,  now  partly  lost,  but  never  wholly  gone, 
Till  that  mysterious  unison  that  slowly  tunes  above 
The  everlasting  universe  to  universal  love. 
Shall  vibrate  o'er  all  human  hearts,  and  all  the  wide  world  o'er. 
Swords  shall  be  beat  to  ploughshares  and  men  learn  war  no  more. 

*  At  Courbevoie  one  man  came  ashore  by  special  leave,  who  no  sooner  set  his 
foot  upon  the  quay  than  he  was  stirronnded  and  embraced  by  all  the  generals  in  the 
invsence  of  the  troops.  The  man  was  Serjeant  Hubert,  who  had  never  abandoned 
the  Emperor  dead  or  alive.  After  the  demise  of  Napoleon  he  had  assigned  to  himself 
the  mission  of  guarding  his  tomb,  which  he  had  piously  discharged  since  the  5th  of 
May,  1821. 
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UEOALIA   SEPULTA.       AN    INCIDENT  OF  THE  GREAT    REBELLION. 

When,  now-apdays,  one  thinks  of  crown  and  sceptre  in  con- 
nection with  any  sanctuary,  one's  thoughts  are  naturally  directed 
to  the  old  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  Few 
persons,  one  would  suppose,  either  inspect  the  Regalia  in  the 
Tower,  or  meditate  in  the  hallowed  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  without 
associating  the  insignia  of  royalty  with  the  scene  of  their  sacred 
investiture.  A  visitor  to  the  Scottish  Regalia  in  Edinburgh 
Castle  would,  perhaps,  be  less  likely  to  connect  them  with  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Scone ;  and  not  one  m  a  thousand,  we  dare 
sav,  is  aware  that  the  little  rustic  church  in  the  obscure  parish  of 
Kinneff,  in  Kincardineshire,  has  a  far  closer  and  more  romantic 
acquaintance  with  those  emblems  of  Scottish  sovereignty,  than 
has  either  abbey  with  the  respective  portions  of  the  Regalia  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  , ,      ,      .    r 

We  are  not  among  those  utilitanans  who  would  take  it  for 
granted  that  loyalty  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  has 
been,  than  as  a  feeling  still  animating  the  hearts  of  Britons. 
That  noble  and  generous  sentiment  towards  our  anointed  sove- 
reign, which  forms  so  manifest  a  link  in  the  chain  which  draws 
our  affections  up  to  God  himself,  as  the  King  of  kings,  has,  it  is 
true,  received  many  a  bitter  blight  since  the  sun  rose  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1660, — that  day  which  the  lines  Shaksjpeare  has 
I'Ut  into  the  mouth  of  Glo'ster  so  vividly  describe.  *lhe  winter 
of  our  discontent'  was  then  indeed  *  made  glorious  summer  *  by 
the  happy  restoration  of  the  heir  of  the  martyred  Charles ;  ana, 
to  human  eyes,  all  the  clouds  which  had  so  long  lowered  over 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  then 

'  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.' 

But  a  bitter  blight  upon  loyalty  was  that  restored  monarch's 
future  life  and  conduct !  A  bitter  blight  upon  loyalty  was  James 
the  Second's  rash  and  fatal  policy  !  A  bitter  blight,  too,  was  the 
scarcely  justifiable,  and  certainly  perilous,  change  of  dynasty  at 
the  Revolution  !  And  bitter  blights  were  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  the  two  first  Georges !  Here  we  stop.  We  would  not  for  the 
world  trench  nearer  upon  the  spotless  fame  of  our  present  illus- 
trious sovereign  lady.  Let  the  silvery  halo  of  her  excellence 
cast  a  shade  over  the  sins  of  her  immediate  predecessors.  In 
her,  despite  the  checks  it  had  suffered,  loyalty  may  again  happily 
find  a  worthy  object ;  and  the  true-hearted  Briton,  as  he  reads 
the  struggles  of  kindred  spirits  in  days  long  gone  by,  may  gladly 
exclaim '  the  British  crown  has  not  been  saved  in  vain  !' 
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The  historical  incident  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enlarge, 
forms  a  bright  spot  in  the  dull  and  lifeless  period  in  Scottish 
annals,  between  the  final  defeat  of  the  Royalist  army,  under 
Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Restoration.  *  During  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Cromwell  the  history  of  Scotland  is  suspended,  and  almost 
entirely  silent.     Its  historians  seem  to  avert  their  eyes  from  a 

Eriod  of  ignominious,  yet  not  intolerable,  servitude ;  but  the  sl- 
ice ascribed  to  their  vexation  and  shame  may  be  better  ex- 
plained by  the  inglorious  state  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced.'* 
Yes,  abject  indeed  was  Scotland  at  that  period.  How  many  sad 
associations  rise  to  the  mind  of  the  churchman,  when  he  contem- 
plates her  miserable  condition  !  If  English  rebels  murdered, 
bcottish  rebels  first  sold  their  king. 

•Traitor  Scot 

Sold  his  king  for  a  groat,' 

says  the  once  popular  rhyme ;  and  their  Judas-like  act  was  only 
the  filling  up  of  that  measure  of  iniquity  which  the  Scottish  na- 
tion had  long  been  committing,  not  only  against  their  king,  but 
against  the  Church  of  which  he  stro?e  to  be  a  faithful  nursing 
father.  A  truly  scriptural  liturgy  refused ;  an  apostolic  episco- 
pacy persecuted,  assaulted,  and  at  last  expatriated ;  the  Catholic 
Church  cast  out ;  holy  places  desecrated ;  altars  thrown  down ; 
bishops  and  priests  *  destitute,  afSicted,  tormented,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy  I'  Such  were  the  crimes  of  Scotland  at 
the  time  when  our  narrative  unfolds  itself.  It  is  not  to  ^consider 
too  curiously,'  to  observe  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
Presbyterianism  in  that  country  some  signs  of  retributive  justice 
at  work,  for  the  enormities  of  those  blood-thirsty  and  malicious 
men  who  swore  in  their  Covenant,  and  to  human  eyes  might 
seem  to  have  accomplished,  tlie  destruction  of  the  Church.  Con- 
trasted  with  the  revived  and  expanded  aspect  which  the  Church 
in  Scotland  now  presents  —the  zeal,  and  piety,  and  peace  of  her 
holy  communion — Scottish  Presbyterianism,  whether  <  Esta- 
blished'or  *  Free,' is  now  seen  to  sad  disadvantage;  while  the 
result  of  the  comparison  so  signally  justifies  those  persecuted 
churchmen  of  by-gone  days,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  who  in  such 
trying  times  '  endured  grief,  suffering  wrongfully.' 

We  have  no  certain  record  that  the  clergyman  who,  with  his 
wife,  will  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  tale,  stood  faithful  in 
all  respects  to  orthodox  church  principles.  Too  many  of  his 
time  were  men  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  do  their  duty,  but  wanting 
faith  and  firmness  to  stand  by  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  their 
Church,  or  to  join  in  those  noble  protests  with  which  the  gross 
proceedings  of  the  notorious  *  Glasgow  Assembly'  were  so  strenu- 
ously met  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy, — ^a  course  of  fearfulness  and 

*  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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caution  which,  added  to  other  cbaracteristics  of  anitioffeusive  life, 
bad  enabled  Mr.  Grainger  to  retain  possession  of  the  cbureh 
and  manse  of  KiunefF. 


^  I  think  we  might  venture  now,  love/  said  the  minister  of 
Kinneff  to  his  anxious  spouse,  as  they  sate  one  cold^  dark  night 
in  the  little  parlour  of  the  manse,  waiting  impatiently  for  ^  the 
witching  time.' 

'  Think  you  it  is  late  enough  ?  asked  Mistress  Christian. 

'  We  must  begin  at  all  hazards,'  replied  the  minister ;  '  it  will 
get  too  late  ere  our  task  is  done,  if  longer  we  wait/ 

^  O,  but  be  cautious,  James  !  I'm  wearying  to  know  that  all 
is  safe ;  yet  would  1  not  venture  till  all  around  is  still/ 

^It  is  now  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour: 
what  time  so  fit  for  us  V 

'  All  is  ready,  then  ?' 

*  Yes,  Christy,  all  is  ready ;  the  crow-bar  and  spade  are  just  at 
the  Ctmrch  porch :  we  had  better  go.'  And  upon  this  they 
stealthily  proceeded  to  the  church  close  by. 

Kinnefi'  church  was  even  in  those  days — ^now  near  two  hun- 
dred years  ago — an  ancient  fabric ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  parti- 
cular interest  about  it,  except  in  the  circumstances  which  we 
propose  to  narrate.  The  parish,  which  is  in  Kincardineshire,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  is  girt  by  rocks  of  breccia ;  and 
some  vestiges  of  several  old  castles  are  seen  upon  it.  Within 
two  or  three  miles  are  the  rocks  of  Fowlshaugh,  ranging  along 
the  coast,  and  rising  to  an  average  height  of  about  200  feet 
Upon  the  summit  of  one  of  these  rocks,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stand  the  majestic  ruins  of 
Dunnottar  Castle, — of  which  more  anon. 

The  minister  and  his  spouse  had  a  matter  in  band,  at  once  of 
deUcacy  and  danger.  The  night  was  ^  dark  as  Erebus'  as  they 
approached,  not  without  fear,  the  low  western  door  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  Mrs.  Grainger  carrying  at  her  side  a  flickering  light ;  and 
having  passed  the  ancient  portal,  the  minister  took  from  a  dark 
recess  certain  implements,  which  the  grave-digger,  doubtless, 
knew  tar  better  how  to  handle,  but  the  employment  of  which,  by 
the  ministers  baud,  assisted  only  by  the  still  more  unpractised 
one  of  his  iair  partner,  was  requisite  for  their  present  mysterious 
purpose.  Passing  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  frightful 
gloom  being  only  reuuered  ^  visible'  by  their  dim  lantern,  they 
stopped  in  tront  ot  the  pulpit,  and  the  minister  proceeded  to  use 
the  crowbar  somewhat  vigorously  in  raising  the  pavement.  The 
wind  howled  mournfully  through  the  holy  place,  and  made  its 
wood-work  all  creak    again  in  dismal    concert.      Having,  not 
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without  difficulty,  removed  a  massive  flagstone,  he  took  the  spade 
and  dug  out  some  httle  depth  of  earth  below,  showing  great  care 
and  caution  as  be  advanced  with  his  work,  as  indicating  his  near 
approach  to  something  he  was  anxious  not  to  injure.  In  a  little 
while  the  spade  was  laid  aside,  and  his  hands  alone  employed  to 
throw  out  the  remaining  earth,  when  soon  be  drew  forth  a  coffin - 
like  case,  which  he  and  his  timorous  accomplice  carried  noise- 
lessly away,  and  deposited  in  the  little  parlour  from  which  they 
had  come. 

What  could  it  be  that  was  thus  stealthily  and  at  midnight  dis- 
inteired  from  the  sacred  floor  of  God's  house?  What  was  it^' 
handled  with  almost  reverential  awe,  and  that  none  other  of  the 
household  of  the  manse  were  permitted  to  have  knowledge  of? 

Having  placed  the  mysterious  chest — reeking  with  the  odour 
is  well  as  stained  with  the  soil  of  the  sepulchre — upon  the  table 
of  the  little  apartment,  the  devoted  pair  sate  them  down  awhile, 
wearied  with  the  labour  and  the  anxiety  of  their  undertaking. 
But  little  was  spoken  in  this  interval  of  ease,  and  that  in  low  and 
tremulous  whisperings.  Their  task  was  but  half  done :  they  had 
secured  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  but  it  had  yet  to  be  ex- 
amined— to  be  operated  upon — to  be  re- buried. 

Surely  it  could  be  nothing  of  ^  mortal  coil ' — nothing  enwrapt 
in  ^shrouding-sheet' — no  human  tenant  of '  the  narrow  house  * — 
of  which  the  grave,  and  that  within  the  inmost  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  had  been  impiously  despoiled  ?  Surely  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  was  not  taking  advantage  of  his  sacerdotal  privileges, 
to  plunge  himself,  and  drag  his  wife  along  with  him,  into  so  cri- 
minal an  outrage  as  that  of  violating  the  tomb?  O  no,  no!  Very 
different,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  business  in  hand :  full  of  dread 
enough  it  was,  and  seemingly  sacrilegious. 

They  proceeded  in  a  little  while  to  open  the  case.  Hammer 
they  dared  not  use,  for  fear  the  noise  should  betray  their  secret 
to  the  other  inmates  of  the  manse ;  and  softly  as  was  practicable 
did  they  apply  the  chisel's  leverage.  At  length  the  lid  was 
raised.  Still  the  contents  were  not  discernible — nothing  but 
finest  flannel  and  linen  cloths  could  be  seen, — the  winding-sheet, 
It  might  have  seemed  to  be,  of  some  poor  corpse  rudely  disturbed 
in  its  sheltered  and  silent  return  to  the  dust  from  which  it  came. 
Much  uni oiling  and  unfcddmg  had  to  be  done;  and  then  were 
carefully  lifted  out  the  precious  things  they  sought — precious  iu 
a  nation's  eyes,  as  well  as  in  their  own.  What  could  they  be  ? 
*  i  trust  all  is  right,'  said  the  minister. 

^  1  fear  the  damp  of  that  dark  grave,'  sighed  the  minister's 
k'li'e. 

^  It  is  damp,  love,  no  doubt ;  a  sad  place  for  treasures  such  as 
they ;  but  better  secure  in  that  dark  pit  than  lost  in  the  hands 
oi  the  regicides.' 
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<  True,  true,  dear  heart ;  and  by  our  care  must  it  be  that  they 
perish  not  in  their  security.** 

^Amen,  amen!'  responded  the  minister.  'And  now,  dear 
Christy,  let  us  proceed  with  our  work/ 

They  then  began  carefully  to  unroll  the  costly  and  cherished 
objects  of  their  concern,  which  soon  were  exposed  to  their  anx- 
ious view,  safe  and  sound  as  when  deposited  in  their  grave-like 
closet,  though  not  a  little  sullied  and  moulded  by  its  damp  and 
impurity. 

^  Thank  God !'  exclaimed  the  minster ;  <all  is  safe ;  our  pre- 
cious charge  has  so  far  suffered  little  by  its  burial.' 

*  Ah !  but  it  is  suffering,'  said  Mistress  Grainger,  to  whose 
more  discerning  eye  the  e&cts  of  the  damp  grave  were  at  once 
apparent.  *  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  the  Ladv  Mareschal, 
or  dear  Mistress  Ogilvy,  saw  them  just  now.  See  how  moulded 
here.    Give  me  that  soft  cloth.' 

And  thereupon  did  the  good  dame  carefully  rub  the  soiled 
spots  of  the  precious  thing  that  had  been  committed  to  their  care 
and  keeping, — examining  minutely  every  part, — dusting  some 
places,  wiping  others, — until  she  had  restored  it,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  its  original  beauty  and  8{)lendour. 

*  There  now  !'  she  exclaimed,  in  gladder  tones.  '  There ;  it 
looks  more  like  itself.  I  shouldna  care  an'  the  Lady  Mareschal 
did  see  it  now,'  she  continued ;  ^for  her  ladyship  would  sure  be 
satisfied  with  our  care  of  these  sacred  relics.' 

'  Call  them  not  relics^  love,'  said  the  minister.  <  It  is  true  they 
are  things  remaining;  in  that  sense,  dear  Christian,  you  are 
right;  and  as  sacred  relics  must  we  preserve  them.  But  I  hope 
they  will,  in  God's  good  time,  be  again  where  they  ought  to  be.' 

Dame  Grainger,  with  silent  assiduity,  proceeded  in  her  opera- 
tions upon  the  treasures.  Her  husband,  with  clasped  hands  and 
in  deep  and  fervid  though  subdued  tones,  continued  to  speak. 

***  Behold,  O  God,  our  defender,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  Thine 
anointed."  **  Grant  the  king  a  long  life,  and  make  him  glad  with 
the  joy  of  Thy  countenance."  **  As  for  his  enemies,  clothe  them 
with  shame,  but  upon  himself  let  his  crown  flourish." ' 

The  solemn  voice  of  the  minister,  familiar  to  her  though  it 
was,  appeared  to  thrill  his  enthusiastic  partner  almost  to  ecstacy. 
Seldom  had  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  been  adopted  under  more 
striking  circumstances.  The  objects  of  solicitude  before  them 
imparted  a  startling  reality  and  force  to  these  words  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Almost  involuntarily  did  Mrs.  Grainger  take  up  the 
pious  strain,  exclaiming, 

« "  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  strength,  O  Lord ;  exceeding 
glad  shall  he  be  of  Thy  salvation.  For  Thou  shalt  present  him 
with  the  blessings  of  goodness,  and  shalt  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold 
upon  his  head." ' 
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*  Yes,  yes  f  with  fervency  responded  the  minister,  continuing 
in  the  language  of  the  beautiful  Psalms,  ***The  Lord  helpeth 
His  anointed,  and  will  hear  him  from  His  holy  heaven,  even  with 
the  wholesome  strength  of  His  right  hand."  ^  O  hold  Thou  up 
his  goings  in  Thy  paths,  that  bis  footsteps  slip  not.**  <<  Let  him 
dwell  before  Thee  for  ever.  O  prepare  Thy  loving  mercy  and 
&iihfulnes8  that  they  may  preserve  him.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  who  alone  doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed 
be  the  name  of  His  Majesty  for  ever,  and  let  all  the  earth  be 
filled  with  His  Majesty.    Amen,  amen  !" ' 

Often  as  these  words  may  have  formed  the  burden  of  the  '  peal- 
ing anthem,'  in  *  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,'  and  amidst  the 
r^al  splendours  of  coronations,  never  could  they  have  been  more 
solemnly  appropriate  than  in  this  solitary  midnight  scene  in  the 
manse  of  Kinneff.  And  although  the  minister*s  voice  had  never 
been  trained  to  the  measured  intonation  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  it  yet  instinctively  partook  of  the  solemn  character  of  its 
cadence. 

Ere  the  sound  died  away,  his  wife  exhibited  alarm  from  some 
external  cause. 

*  Whisht  1^  she  cried,  with  bated  breath  ;  *  1  hear  a  noise — it's 
some  one  in  the  house :  go,  go,  Mr.  Grainger,  see  wha  or  what 
it  is,  and  Y\\  hide  the  relics !' 

The  minister  proceeded  instantly  to  ascertain  what  was  stir- 
ring in  the  house  at  that  dead  hour  of  night,  when  all,  save  him- 
self and  spouse,  were  expected  to  be  at  rest.  He  bad  not  gone 
far,  when  he  encountered,  in  the  back  passage,  a  moving  sub- 
stance, groping  its  way  in  the  dark,  and  which  met  the  collision 
with  a  deep  and  fearful  groan. 

'  Who*s  this  V  demanded  the  minister,  not  without  alarm. 

*  Oh  !  sir, — and  is  it  only  you  T  exclaimed  Saunders,  the  mi- 
nister's man;  for  he  it  was,  having  been  awoke  by  the 
movements  of  his  master  and  mistress,  gentle  and  stealthy 
Uiough  they  had  been.  '  I  heard  voices,  and  I  heard  footsteps, 
and  1  did  na  ken  but  it  might  be  the  sodgers  wha  had  invaded 
the  manse,  which  Tm  sure  they  wad  mak*  light  to  do.  But  God 
be  praised  its  na  sae  bad  !^ 

*  I  cannot  but  commend  your  precaution,  Saunders,'  replied 
his  master.  *  But  it's  only  your  mistress  and  myself,  who  have 
not  retired  to  rest.  Return  to  your  bed,  Saunders,  and  compose 
yourself  to  sleep :  all  is  safe — be  not  alarmed.' 

<  A weel,'  rejoined  honest  Saunders ;  '  and  right  glad  am  I  to 
find  that  all  is  safe  ;  but  we  live  in  troublous  times,  sir.' 

And  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  rubbing  his  half-closed  eyes, 
Saunders  crept  back  to  bis  lair,  not  altogether  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  what  had  occurred.  Mr.  Grainger  returned  to  his 
half-afirigbted    wife,    and    having  calmed  her  fears,  they   pro- 
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ceeded  hastily  to  enfold  the  objects  of  their  midnight  care  in  dry 
and  snow-white  napkins,  and  restore  them  to  their  coffin  again. 
As  noiselessly  as  could  be  was  the  lid  fastened  down ;  and  all 
being  ready,  the  minister  took  the  precious  burthen  in  his  arms, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  spouse,  with  her  lantern  as  be- 
fore, carried  it  back  to  the  church.  The  gloom  of  the  holy  house 
had  abated  none  of  its  intensity.  Crouchingly  they  stole  through 
its  low  portals,  and  along  its  narrow  aisle,  to  the  grave  at  the 
pulpit*s  foot,  where  all  was  as  they  had  so  lately  left  it — the  flag 
standing  on  edge,  the  earth  upturned,  and  the  mattock  and  the 
spade  lying  ready  for  use  again.  Cautiously  was  the  case  once 
more  deposited  in  its  secret  resting-place ;  the  earth  was  quietly 
shovelled  in,  and  all  swept  clean  around  ;  and  then  the  flag  laid 
gently  but  securely  down,  and  firmly  and  frequently  trodden 
upon,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  had  never  been  disturbed.  All 
this  was  done  without  a  word — without  a  whisper ;  and  only 
when  once  or  twice  the  spade  scraped  gratingly  upon  the  stone, 
or  the  earth  rumbled  audibly  upon  the  box,  did  the  walls  of  the 
dark  and  solitary  place  echo  slightly  but  mournfully  any  sound 
of  what  was  going  on.  Their  mysterious  task  completed,  and 
the  spade  and  the  crowbar  put  carefully  by,  so  as  to  leave  no 
sign  or  semblance  of  anything  having  occurred,  the  minister  and 
his  wife  stole  quietly  back  to  their  little  parlour  in  the  manse; 
and  having  there,  on  bended  knees,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
being  permitted  to  do  what  they  had  done,  and  preserved 
in  secrecy  and  safety  in  the  doing  of  it,  they  retired  to  seek  that 
repose  of  which  both  stood  so  much  in  need. 

And  now  for  the  denouement.  What  could  it  be  that  was  an 
object  of  so  much  anxious  sohcitude  and  preservation  with  the 
good  minister  of  Kinneff  and  his  gentle  spouse?  Wrapt  in  linen 
cloths,  packed  with  softest  flannels,  in  an  oaken  coffin,  and 
buried  in  the  church,  at  the  very  pulpit's  foot,  stealthily  disin- 
terred amid  the  silent  darkness  of  night,  taken  out  of  its  chest, 
un wrapt  from  its  grave-clothes,  carefully  wiped  of  the  foul  exha-* 
lations  of  the  charnel-house,  again  enrolled  in  fine  and  dry  linen, 
again  deposited  in  its  oaken  case,  and  buried  again  within  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself?  What  could  ail  this  mystery 
mean ;  whatever  could  the  object  of  it  be  ? 

Reader,  you  shall  know.  It  was  the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Scotland,  hidden  from  the  sacrilegious  search  of  the  republicans 
and  regicides  of  England  ! 

The  Regalia  of  Scotland,  buried  under  the  pavement  of  an 
obscure  village  kirk,  and  that  by  friendly  hands !  It  is  strictly, 
historically  true.  They  were  troublous  times  for  England  as 
well  as  Scotland.  It  was  the  'Great  Rebellion.*  Cromwell  had 
usurped  the  crown,  and  rode  rough^shod  over  the  land.  The 
republican  ;>rmy  had   penetrated  to  the  far  north,  and  General 
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Ijambert  had  laid  siege  to  Dunnottar  Castle,  where  the  Scottish 
Regalia  bad  been  deposited  for  security.  Its  lieutenant-governor, 
Ogilvy*  was  at  his  wits'  end  as  to  the  safe  disposal  of  these  sacred 
badges  of  ancient  sovereignty,  when  female  ingenuity  discovered 
a  way  of  escape  for  them,  where  masculine  valour  and  prudence 
might  have  been  exerted  in  vain.  The  Countess  Dowager 
Mareschal  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  planner  of  the  suc- 
cessful scheme;  though  the  immediate  agent  was  the  aforesaid 
Mistress  Christian  Fletcher,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Grainger, 
minister  of  the  small  adjoining  parish  of  Kinneff. 

lihe  following  authentic  certificate  of  the  secret  depositation 
of  the  Regalia,  as  already  alluded  to,  dated  the  31st  of  March, 
1652,  granted  by  Mr.  Grainger  to  the  Lady  Mareschal,  is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdom : — 

*  I,  Mr.  James  Grainger,  minister  of  Kinneff,  grant  me  to  have  in  my 
castody  the  honours  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword.  For  the  crown  and  sceptre  I  raised  the  pavement-stone  just 
before  the  pulpit  in  the  night  tyme,  and  digged  under  it  ane  hole,  and 
filled  up  the  hole,  and  layed  down  the  stone  just  as  it  was  before,  and 
removed  the"  mould  that  remained,  that  none  could  have  discovered  the 
sUme  to  have  been  raised  at  all :  the  sword,  again,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  amongst  some  common  seits  that  stand  there.  I  digged 
down  in  the  ground  betwixt  the  two  foremost  of  these  seits,  and  layed 
it  down  within  the  ease  of  it,  and  covered  it  up,  as  that  removing  the 
superfluous  mould  it  could  not  be  discerned  by  any  body ;  and  if  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  me  by  death  before  they  be  called  for,  your 
ladyship  will  find  them  in  that  place.' 

Their  scheme  having  fortunately  succeeded,  *  the  Regalia  of 
Scotland/  we  read,  *  remained  safe  in  their  obscure  plate  of  con- 
cealment, visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  faithful  minister  and 
bis  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  cloth  in  which  they  were 
wrapt,  to  save  them  from  damp  or  other  injury,'  in  which  pious 
care  they  appear  to  have  been  successful. 


The  Regalia  of  Scotland,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Graingersof  Kinneff  had  the  charge,  under  circumstances  of  so 
much  diflSculty  and  danger,  had  been  removed  to  Dunnottar 
Castle,  upon  the  army  of  Cromwell  advancing  towards  Edin- 
burgh. It  had  been  a  long-established  custom  to  commit  the 
*  honours  of  the  crown,'  as  they  were,  sty  led,  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  or, 
when  that  office  was  placed  in  commission,  to  the  Commissioners 
executing  the  same ;  and  when,  upon  the  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, the  officers  of  the  Treasury  consigned  the  Regalia  to  the 
Earl  Mareachaly  they  took  his  formal  acknowledgment  of  such 
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conBignment ;  and  he,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  prorogation  o 
parliament,  took  a  certificate  of  their  bemg  safely  delivered  to 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  parliament 
of  1651,  however,  so  rapid  was  the  advance  of  the  English  arms, 
that  the  removal  of  the  Regalia  to  some  remote  place  of  strength 
and  security,  without  being  particular  about  forms,  was  become 
indispensable,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Dunuottar,  a  strong  baronial  castle,  standing  on  an  insu- 
lated rock  jutting  into  the  North  Sea,  was  deemed  a  desirable 
place ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  it  was  the  property  of  the  Earl 
Mareschal ;  and  thither,  accordingly,  they  were  conveyed.  The 
following  was  the  order  of  parliament  regarding  them : — *  Instru- 
mentis  taken,  &c.  the  Erie  Mareschal  upoun  the  production  of  the 
honouris,  with  his  dessyne  represented  to  the  parliament,  that 
the  same  might  be  putt  in  sum  pairt  of  securitie,  his  Majesty 
and  parliament  ordanes  the  said  Erie  Mareschal  to  cause  trans- 
port the  saidis  honouris  to  the  hous  of  Dunnottar,  their  to  be 
keepit  by  him  till  further  ordouris.'  (Dated  June  6,  1651.) 
Immediately  after  the'j  removal,  a  garrison  was  placed  in  the 
Castle  of  Dunnottar,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ogilvy, 
who  was  also  invested  with  a  commission  from  the  Earl  Mares- 
chal, to  be  lieutenantrgovemor  of  the  castle.  Some  artillery  was 
furnished  at  the  same  time,  and  other  means  employed  to  put  the 
castle  in  as  effective  a  state  of  defence  as  possible. 

But  the  advance  of  the  republican  army  northward,  and  their 
continued  successes,  caused  Dunnottar,  with  its  interesting  con- 
tents, to  be  a  source  of  great  alarm;  and  the  Committee  of 
Elstates,  then  governing  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  were  urgent 
upon  Ogilvy  to  deliver  up  the  Kegalia,  in  order  to  their  being 
deposited  in  some  distant  Highland  fortress.  But  Ogilvy,  dis- 
puting the  validity  of  his  instructions  to  that  effect,  and  being 
cautious  not  to  relieve  himself,  without  sufficient  warrant,  of  the 
responsibility  that  bad  devolved  upon  him,  refused  to  comply, 
and  applied  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  Earl 
of  Loudon,  for  directions  how  to  act  in  such  an  emergency,  who 
replied  to  his  application  in  the  terms  following : — 

*  I  conceive  that  the  trust  committed  to  you,  and  the  custodj  of  the 
things  under  your  charee^  did  require  that  nctual,  a  competent  number 
of  honest  and  stout  solmers^  and  all  other  necessaries,  should  have  been 
provided  and  put  in  the  castle  before  you  had  been  in  any  hazard  ;  and 
if  you  be  in  good  condition,  or  that  you  can  timely  supply  yourself 
with  all  necessaries,  and  the  place  be  tenable  against  all  attempts  of 
the  enemie,  which  is  feared  and  thought  you  cannot  doe  if  you  be 
hardlye  persued,  I  knowe  no  better  expedient  than  that  the  honours  of 
the  crowne  be  apeedilie  and  saiflie  transported  to  some  remote  and 
strong  castle  or  hold  in  the' Highlands ;  and  I  wish  you  ^had  delivered 
them  to  the  Lord  Balcarras,  as  was  desired  by  the  Committee  of  £s- 
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tates ;  nor  doe  I  know  any  better  way  for  preservatione  of  these  thingis, 
and  your  exoneratione  ;  and  it  will  be  an  irreparable  losse  and  sbiune 
if  these  thingis  shall  be  taken  by  the  enemie,  and  verie  dishonourable 
for  yourself.  So  having  given  you  the  best  advice  I  can  at  present,  I 
trust  yon  will,  with  all  care  and  faithfulness,  be  answerable,  according 
to  the  trust  committed  to  you.* 

This  was  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  in  the  judgment  of 
Ogilvy,  who,  the  danger  becoming  more  and  more  imminent, 
wrote  a  letter  to  King  Charles  himself,  stating  the  emergency, 
and  suggesting  that  a  light  ship  should  be  sent  to  Duunottar, 
with  an  officer  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  Regalia,  and  con- 
vey them  to  some  place  of  security  beyond  the  seas.  Charles, 
however,  was  not  then  in  circumstances  to  comply  with  such  a 
suggestion ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  therefore, 
that  these  sacred  insignia  of  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  republicans  of 
England. 

General  Lambert  had  more  than  once  summoned  the  Castle  of 
Dunnottar  to  surrender  upon  favourable  conditions,  but  Ogilvy 
continued  to  hold  out  with  great  firmness*  Early  in  January, 
1651,  the  place  was  subjected  to  a  close  blockade.  Things  re- 
mained in  this  state  for  some  weeks ;  but  at  length  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  became  inevitable;  and  in  this  emergency  it  was 
that  the  *  woman's  wit*  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  lady,  assisted 
by  that  of  her  friend  and  neighbour,  the  mistress  of  Kinneff 
manse,  planned  and  executed  the  scheme  already  alluded  to  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Regalia. 

In  compliance  with  the  arrangements  entered  into  by  these  ad- 
mirable women,  Mrs.  Grainger,  having  obtained  permission  to  that 
effect  from  the  English  general,  paid  a  visit  in  open  day  to  the 
castle,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
bringing  away  with  her  some  clothes  which  Mrs.  Ogilvy  commis* 
sioned  her  to  get  altered  or  repaired,  and  some  lint  to  get  spun. 
The  lieutenant-governor  himself  was  not  admitted  into  the  secret, 
as  it  was  thought  better  by  the  fair  contrivers  that  he  should  be 
able,  upon  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  to  declare  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  be  knew  nothing  about  the  removal  of  what  would 
be  so  eagerly  demanded  of  him. 

Mrs.  Grainger  rode  on  horseback,  followed  by  her  maid  on 
foot ;  but  as  there  was  no  access  to  the  castle  from  its  outskirts, 
save  by  walking,  the  lady  dismounted  at  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, who  suspected  no  harm  in  such  a  visit ;  and  she  lelt  her 
steed  there  until  her  return.  Having  passed  the  keep,  and 
crossed  the  castle-yard,  she  and  her  attendant  were  at  once  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall,  where  they  separated,  one  to  be  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  the  other  to  wait  in  the  house- 
keeper's  room.    Mrs.  Ghrainger's  arrival  had  been   anxiously 
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awaited  by  the  lady  of  the  castle,  who  met  her  visitor  upon  the 
stairs,  and  dismissing  the  serving-man  who  was  conducting  her, 
took  her  a'one  to  her  own  private  apartment. 

*Many  thanks,  dear  Mistress  Grainger,  for  your  punctual  at- 
tendance upon  my  behest,*  said  the  lady  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  *You  know,*  she  added  whisperingly,  '  that  we  are 
upon  a  dangerous  business, — more  dangerous  to  you,  I  fear, 
than  to  myself;  but  God,  and  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  will 
in  due  time  reward  you.' 

*  I  care  not  for  diflSculties  or  dangers,'  honoured  madam,'  re- 
plied the  minister's  wife,  *  so  that  we  can  accomplish  what  we 
have  undertaken.' 

^  Bless  you  for  it ;  and  that  you  shall  accomplish  it  I  feel  well 
assured.  I  have  done  my  part — all  that  can  fall  to  me,  and  I 
only  wish  it  were  possible  to  relieve  you  of  some  of  your  task  ; 
but  you  know  I  dare  na  meddle  in  it  outside  these  walls ;  and  to 
get  these  royal  "honours"  there,  and  into  safe  custody,  is  just 
what  now  remains  to  be  done.' 

'  And,  by  God's  help,  it  shall  be  done.  But  where  b  Colonel 
Ogilvy  ?     Has  he  discovered  any  thing  of  our  scheme  V 

*  The  lieutenant-governor  is  on  duty,  and  knows  nothing  of 
what  we  are  about  So  far  all  is  well.  But  there  is  a  suspicious* 
looking  English  ship  hovering  off  the  coast,  and  they  are  closely 
watching  her,  in  the  hope  of  Mons  Meg  being  able  to  pay  her 
respects  to  her.* 

*  Mons  Meg !  And  who  is  Mons  Meg,  Mistress  Ogilvy  ?' 
asked  the  minister's  wife.  '  Some  spae  wife,  is  it,  that  is  habit- 
ant here, — or  who  is  she  that  wad  tempt  Providence  in  such  a 
way  ?' 

*•  No,  Mistress  Grainger ;  no,'  said  her  friend,  with  diSBculty 
restraining  a  hearty  laugh  at  such  an  idea.  ^  Mons  Meg  is  our 
great  cannon,  the  famous  piece  of  artillery  cast  at  Mons  in 
Flanders,  and  which  did  such  fearful  execution  at  the  siege  of 
Norham  Castle.  Hark  !  did  you  not  hear  the  stunning  sound  ? 
that  is  Meg's  voice,  I'm  sure. — firing  out  to  sea,  most  likely, 
upon  the  vessel  I  told  you  of.  Poor  souls ;  they  would  not  like 
her  salutation  !     But  such  is  iron  war  !'* 

*  Alas,  alasT  sighed  good  Mrs.  Grainger.  '  We  live  in  trou- 
blous  times,  dear  madam.  But  let  it  be  our  comfort  to  think 
that  the  time  will  come  "  when  war  shall  be  no  more.^ 

• "  No  strife  shall  rage,  no  hostile  feuds 

Disturb  those  peaceful  years  ; 
To  ploughshares  men  shall  beat  their  swords, 

To  pruning-hooks  their  spears."  ' 

*  The  large  embrasure  in  which  this  funoiis  piece  of  ordnance  lay  is  stUl  poiiit«d 
out  upon  the  batteries  of  the  castle ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  shot  from  her 
dismantled  an  Knglish  Tessel  as  she  was  entering  the  harI)onr  of  Stonehaven,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  off. 
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Agaon  '  the  caDnon^s  roar*  made  these  gentle  creatures  Bhudder, 
and  increased,  no  doubt,  their  fearfulness  as  to  the  work  they  had 
bhand. 

^  Would  we  were  well  through  with  our  business,'  added  Mrs. 
Grainger. 

^  O,  fear  nothing,'  said  her  friend.  *Only  let  us  be  firm,  and 
all  wiU  go  well.' 

*I  shall  not  shrink. from  what  I  have  undertaken,'  replied  the 
mroister's  wife.  *  You  know  what  is  said  of  them  who,  having 
^  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  look  back." ' 

*I  do  not  doubt  you, — ^I  never  for  an  instant  did.  And  now, 
then,  to  work.  I  have  got  the  priceless  things  here,  all  ready  for 
taking  away.  The  crown  I  have  put  inside  the  bundle  of 
clothes,  which  you  can  carry,  as  such,  upon  your  lap,  as  you 
ride  away ;  and  the  sword  and  sceptre  I  have  wrapped  round 
and  round  with  the  hardst  which  you  are  to  get  me  spun  for 
bam,  you  know.  A  bundle  of  lint  can  not  be  suspicious,  any 
more  than  a  bundle  of  clothes,  in  a  lady's  hands  at  least.  But 
Jean,  of  course,  will  take  the  hards^  and  you  the  clothes.'  And 
thus  saying,  Mrs.  Ogilvy  brought  out  the  precious  bundles  from 
a  closet  at  band,  and  laid  them  upon  the  table. 

Mrs.  Grainger  could  scarcely  repress  a  sigh  as  she  looked  at 
them,  containing  as  they  did  the  sacred  emblems  of  a  nation's 
ancient  sovereignty,  and  the  charge  of  which,  at  such  a  moment, 
involwed  a  responsibility  so  mighty  and  perilous.  Mrs.  Ogilvy 
at  once  perceived  her  friend's  emotion,  and  sought  to  calm  and 
re-as8ure  her. 

*  There  can  be  no  suspicion  in  that  simple,  every-day  thing, 
dear  Mrs.  Grainger,'  said  the  lieutenant-governor's  wife.  *  Wha 
can  ever  think  it  strange,  blocked  up  here  as  I  am,  that  my 
good  neighbour  of  Kinneff  manse  should  seek  to  assist  me  in  my 
wardrobe  and  my  spinning  ?' 

*  O,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  matter  of  that,  dear  Mrs.  Ogilvy. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  what  I  appear  to  be  doing,  if  only 
they  keep  their  hands  off  us  and  our  burthens.  But  I  like  not 
those  rude  Suthrons  at  any  time.' 

'  Take  courage,  dear  madam.    The  Lord  is  on  our  side.' 

*  The  Lord  of  hosts  upon  our  side 

Doth  constantly  remain ; 
The  God  of  Jacob's  our  refuge. 

Us  safely  to  maintain !' 

*  Then  let  us  first  commit  our  cause  to  Him  in  prayer,'  said 
the  minister's  wife ;  and  both  the  ladies  kneeling  down  at  the 
couch  whereon  they  had  sate,  Mrs.  Grainger  offered  up  a  brief 
but  fervent  prayer  for  her  own  preservation  and  that  of  the  things 
committed  to  her  charge  in  the  perilous  adventure  in  which  she 
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was  enkbarked.  Mrs.  Ogilvy's  deep-drawn  <  Amen  i*"  gave  as- 
auranoe  of  ber  fullest  and  roost  heartfelt  sympathy ;  and  they 
rose  from  their  knees  evidently  strengthened  and  refreshed  for 
any  trial  that  might  await  them. 

Mrs.  Grainger  at  length  arose  to  depart.  She  took  in  her 
band  the  bundle,  containing  the  crown,  and  Mre.  OgiWy  carried 
that  with  the  sword  and  sceptre.  In  this  way  they  descended  lo 
the  inner  hall  together,  where  Mrs.  Grainger's  maid  was  called, 
and  had  the  bundle  of  lint  committed  to  her  care.  After  an  af- 
fectionate adieu,  Mrs.  Ogilvy  directed  a  serving-man  to  accom- 
pany tb^m  to  the  gates;  but  Mrs.  Grainger,  naturally  etiough, 
persisted  in  carrying  her  own  precious  bundle.  As  tbey  ap- 
proached the  camp,  where  the  horse  had  been  left,  she  was  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  recognising  the  English  general  himself,  who 
greeted  ber,  however,  most  respectfully,  though  be  eyed  rather 
suspiciously,  she  thought,  her  burthen,  and  that  of  ber  maid. 

*  You  are  laden  from  the  castle  to-day,  good  madam,'  the 
general  blandly  remarked. 

^  A  tieighbourly  turn,  sir,'  she  repUed,  <  is  always  neigh* 
bourlv ;  but  never  so  much  so  as  when  our  neighbour  is  in 
trouble ;  and  I  have  gladly  undertaken  one  for  my  good  friend 
Mrs.  O^lvy,  regarding  her  wardrobe  and  ber  spmning.  as  ye 
84se — thmgs  which  she  finds  it  bard  enough  to  manage,  shut  up 
as  the  poor  lady  is  within  yonder  strong  walls.' 

^  I  cannot  but  commend  you  for  it/  said  General  Dean— ^or 
he  it  was,  having  just  succeeded  Lambert  in  command  of  the 
besieging  troops.  <  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  neighbourly  tuna,  which 
the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  aught  to  intercept,  though  in 
strictness  I  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  do  so.' 

*  I  thank  you,  general,  for  what  you  say.  I  knew  you  ilid  not 
wi^e  war  on  us  defenceless  women.' 

*  And  never  shall,  I  hope,  good  tnadam.  Bat  here  is  your 
steed :  let  me  help  y6u  to  horse.  Rides  your  maid  with  you 
tooT 

'  No,  sir,  I  shall  ride  alone :  bbe  will  walk  after  me  with  her 
lint,  and  I  will  carry  the  clothes  in  my  lap.' 

And  thereupon  Mrs.  Grainger  was  helped  by  the  English 
general  into  her  saddle  ;  and  having  returned  his  parting  salute, 
and  adjusted  her  priceless  burthen,  she  rode  amongst  the  block- 
ading army,  followed  by  her  maid,  without  molestation.  With- 
in an  hour  they  reached  the  manse  in  safety. 

The  minister,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  his  wife  from  her  perilous  enterprise.  Fearing  lest  any 
mishap  should  mar  their  scheme,  and  expose  bis  wife  to  danger, 
.he  had  spent  the  last  few  hours  in  painful  impatience.  Right 
glad  was  he,  therefore,  when  he  espied  Mistress  Christian  joggmg 
leisurely  aloi^  the  road,  winding  round  the  little  diurch  to  the 
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xear  of  the  inanae,  attended  by  her  &itbful  and  ali  unconscious 
Abigail. 

As  a  necessary  precaution,  every  expression  of  feeling  was  care- 
fully avoided  in  the  presence  of  the  maid,  as  well  by  tbe  minister 
as  his  more  adventurous  spouse ;  but  the  latter  having  alighted, 
jmd  seen  her  burthens  conveyed  safely  into  the  bouse,  Sie  anxious 
pair  retired  to  mingle  their  congratulations  and  their  counsels 
together,  not  forj^etting,  ere  they  quitted  their  chamber,  to  pour 
<Ma  their  hearts  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him,  who  had  so  far 
wonderfully  holpen  them  in  the  task  of  difficulty  and  danger 
which  a  sense  ot  loyalty  and  patriotism  had  prompted  them  to 
undertake. 


Tbe  minister  of  Ktnneff  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  selected 
a  place  for  the  depositation  of  the  r^alia — viz.«  tbe  foot  of  the 
pulpit  in  his  little  church,  underneath  tbe  pavement  stone. 
Until  all  his  household,  save  Mrs.  Grainger  only,  had  retired  to 
rest,  nothing  could  be  done  towards  committing  tbem  to  their 
hiding-place.  Tbe  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  £dl 
when  his  adventurous  partner  returned  from  her  expedition ;  but 
tbe  bundle  of  clothes  containing  the  crown,  and  the  roll  of  lint 
containing  tbe  sword  and  sceptre,  were  permitted  to  remain  as 
tbey  were,  only  placed  under  lock  and  key  in  the  good  lady's 
doaet,  until  tbe  dead  and  quiet  of  night  afforded  some  security 
against  detection.  The  usual  hour  for  rest  in  tbe  peaceful  manse 
iif  Kinneff  was  nine  o'^elock,  and  nothing  arose  upon  this  occasion 
to  interfere  with  tbe  usual  custom  of  tbe  .family,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grainger  themselves.  Midnight  arrived 
ere  tbey  ventured  to  set  out  upon  their  work,  of  darkness,  though 
of  dutir.  It  was  a  cold,  damp,  and  somewhat  boisterous  night 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  March«-a  period  of  the  year 
that  is  generally  of  a  tempestuous  character  m  that  part  of  the 
island.  The  crown  was  taken  out  of  the  bundle  of  clothes,  the 
sword  and  sceptre  were  disengaged  from  the  lint;  and  valuable 
though  their  time  was,  and  not  devoid  of  danger  the  task  they 
had  to  perform,  yet  the  minister  and  his  wife  could  not  forbear 
bestowing  upon  these  sacred  and  ancient  badges  of  their  country's 
sovereignty  a  close  and  admiring  inspection.  The  things  were 
then  carebiUy  wrapped  in  fine  linen  cloths ; — the  crown  and 
sceptre  were  placed  in  a  box  which  the  minister  had  provided  for 
the  purpose ;  but  tbe  sword,  being  too  long,  was  wrapped  up 
separately,  and  kept  apart.  All  being  ready,  Mr.  Grainger  took 
ihe  costly  packages  in  his  arms,  and,  accompanied  by  his  amiable 
helpmate  with  a  lantern,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  church.  The 
night  was  pitchv  dark,  and  the  wind  howled  mournfully  through 
tbe  ancient  edifice, — it  was  indeed  a  gloomy  scene,  and  sad  and 
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serious,  not  to  say  fearful,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  devoted  pair 
who  had  so  anxious  a  part  to  play  therein.  The  grave-digger's 
spade  and  mattock  were  found  in  the  dark  recess  near  the  portal : 
these  were  taken  with  them  to  the  front  of  the  pulpit ;  and  with 
the  mattock  having  raised  the  pavement-stone,  and  with  the 
spade  dug  a  hole,  the  hox  was  buried  there, — the  minister,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ^  filled  up  the  hole,  and  layed  down  the  stone 
just  as  it  was  before,  and  removed  the  mould  that  remained,  that 
none  would  have  discovered  the  stone  to  have  been  raised  at  all/ 
The  sword  was  too  long  even  to  go  into  the  hole,  and  so  was  not 
deposited  with  the  box,  but  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  amongst  some  common  seats  that  stood  there,  down  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  over  with  the  soil.  All  this  was  not 
done  without  much  labour,  and  many  misgivings.  The  objects 
of  their  concealment— the  dreariness  of  the  place — ^the  dark  and 
dismal  night — the  troublous  state  of  the  times — ^all  combined  to 
invest  the  proceeding  with  peril,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with 
dread. 

Having  returned  with  cautious  tread  to  the  manse,  and  bolted 
the  doors,  they  retired  immediately  to  their  chamber,  where  both 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  minister  offered  up  a  fervent,  though 
a  whispered  acknowledgment  of  the  merciful  protection  of  Pro- 
vidence in  their  dutiful  but  dangerous  task,  and  a  prayer  that 
what  they  had  done  might  be  blessed  in  the  preservation  of  those 
ensigns  of  their  kingdom^s  royalty  which  had  thus  escaped  so 
narrowly  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  regicides  and  rebels. 

The  next  day  was  the  « Sabbath.*  The  minister  arose  at  his 
accustomed  early  hour,  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling ;  but  the  first  thing  he  did,  after  leaving  his  chamber,  was 
to  visit  the  church,  and  assure  himself  not  only  that  all  was 
safe,  but  that  he  had  left  no  traces  of  the  work  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the  night.  All  was 
found  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  and  his  faithful  spouse 
bad  retired  from  its  darksome  aisle  but  a  few  hours  before.  A 
slight  scattering  of  earth  there  was  at  the  confines  of  the  pave- 
ment-stone  under  which  their  treasures  had  been  deposited,  and 
Mr.  Grainger  was  careful  to  sweep  it  all  away,  that  nothing  might 
remain  to  excite  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  one  having  been 
there. 

The  *  Sabbath'  passed  over  in  much  the  same  way  as  preceding 
*  Sabbaths'  had  done.  There  were  the  usual  services  in  the  little 
church — ^the  usual  congregation,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  strag- 
glers, more  from  curiosity  than  devotion,  from  the  invading  army. 
No  allusion  did  the  minister  dare  to  make  to  his  lawful  sove- 
reign King  Charles,  for  the  spies  of  Cromwell  were  before  him; 
some  of  them  standing  upon  the  very  stone  underneath  which 
was  hidden  that  crown  and  sceptre  the  fierce  usurper  so  anxiously 
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loDged  to  get  into  bis  possession  !  The  aspirations  of  lo]^alty 
were  reserved  for  thn  good  man^s  domestic  and  closet  devotions. 
Surrounded  as  the  place  was  by  the  enemies  of  bis  Church  and 
his  king,  everything  was  avoided  that  might  give  them  provoca- 
tion. This  had  b^n  bis  prudent  course  from  the  first  entrance 
of  the  English  army  into  his  parish ;  but  now  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  so  deeply,  yet  so  dutifully,  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
his  church  was  the  depository  of  that  royalty's  most  precious  en* 
signs,  he  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  *  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it'  No  one  could  by  any  possibility  entertain  the  remotest  idea 
of  what  had  taken  place.  The  people  retired  from  the  sanctuary 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred  within  its  precincts ; 
and  the  day  closed  as  quietly  and  monotonously  as  usual. 

The  proceedings  just  related  took  place  in  the  month  of 
March,  1652;  and  in  the  following  month  of  May,  Ogilvy  was 
under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  Dunnottar  Castle,  by  capi- 
tulation, to  the  republican  general.  Dean,  who  had  received  re- 
inforcements, which  enabled  him  to  push  the  siege  with  increased 
vigour.  The  lieutenant-governor  obtained  honourable  stipula- 
tions as  to  the  surrender,  and  particularly  as  to  bis  own  and  his 
lady's  immunity,  more  especially  their  personal  freedom.  The 
castle  was  soon  invested  by  the  victorious  besiegers;  and  the 
first  inquiry  of  their  commander  was  for  the  Regalia,  which  they 
had  confidently  reckoned  upon  as  their  booty.  Judge,  then^  of 
his  disappointment  and  his  rage,  when  Dean  discovered  that  not 
only  were  they  not  within  the  castle,  but  that  Ogilvy  himself 
could  give  no  account  of  them  whatever !  The  republican  gene- 
ral was  greatly  exasperated  j  for  he  had  already  boasted  of  bis 
achievement,  and  had  been  more  favourable  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  on  account  of  his  anticipated  seizure  of  the  Regalia. 
Ogilvy  and  his  lady  were  thereupon  made  prisoners ;  the  former 
did  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  know  nothing  of  the  disposal  of 
the  royal  ensigns;  and  although  the  latter  was  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible for  their  possession,  yet  she  was  suspected  to  be  con- 
cerned in  their  removal,  and  subjected,  therefore,  to  ill-treatment 
equally  with  her  brave  husband.  They  were  not  long  detained 
at  Dunnottar,  but  dragged  from  one  place  of  confinement  to  an- 
other; and,  as  well  as  imprisonment,  had  fines  and  sequestrations 
inflicted  upon  them,  in  order  to  extort  fixim  them  the  important 
secret.  All,  however,  was  in  vain  ;  the  lady  remained  firm,  aTid 
Ogilvy  had  nothing  to  do  but  continue  passive  under  it  alL  And 
well  was  it  for  the  Graingers  of  Kinneff  that  there  was  so  much 
integrity  displayed;  for  any  disclosure  by  Mrs.  Ogilvy  might 
have  involved  them  also  in  distress  and  ruin.  But  Mrs.  Ogilvy 
was  unable  to  bear  up  long  under  the  sufferings  to  which  she 
was  exposed;  the  health  of  that  honest-hearted  and  intrepid 
woman  in  a  little  while  gave  w^y;  and  within  two  years  after  the 
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surrender  of  the  castle  she  died,  a  victim  to  her  loyalty  and  fide« 
Itty,  still  retaining  her  secret  inviolable,  and  with  her  dying 
breath  exhorting  her  disconsolate  husband  to  be  true  to  his  king 
and  country  to  the  last. 

In  a  short  time  the  Graingers,  who  had  so  far  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  exempt  from  trouble  on  aecount  of  their  important 
share  in  the  preservation  of  the  Regalia,  themselves  fell  under 
suspicion.  The  visit  of  Mrs.  Grainger  to  the  castle,  and  her  return 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  a  roll  of  lint,  were  remembered  by 
General  Dean,  and  the  idea  but  too  easily  arose  in  his  mind  that 
k  was  then,  and  by  those  means,  the  objects  of  bis  anxious  quest 
bad  been  stolea  away.  The  minister*  and  his  wife,  and  his  hous»> 
hold,  were  one  and  all  examined,  and  the  manse  and  the  churcb 
searched,  but  nothing  could  be  made  out.  This,  however,  was 
£ar  from  satisfying  the  ruling  powers.  The  good  folks  of  the 
manse  were  the  only  persons  who  had  held  communication  with 
the  besieged  in  the  castle.  This  was  unquestionably  a  susnicious 
fact;  and,  as  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  either  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Grainger,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  threats 
were  used^ — then  imprisonment  was  inflicted  upon  them,-*and 
these  both  failing  of  the  desired  effect,  even  torture  was  bad  re* 
course  to.  Still  the  information  sought  for  could  not  be  extracted 
from  either  of  the  honest  couple. 

About  this  time,  through  the  address  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
ot  Mareschal,  the  invaders  were  put  upon  a  false  scent,  one  of 
the  first  effects  of  which  was  to  rescue  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grainger 
from  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.  This  noble  lady,  who^ 
as  we  have  shown,  was  reputed  to  hate  first  planned  the  scheme 
by  which  the  Regalia  were  so  adroitly  removed  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity, caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  that  upon  their  b^ng 
secretly  conveyed  from  the  castle  they  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  her  youngest  son,  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Keith,  who  went 
abroad  at  that  time,  and  whom  she  ingeniously  instructed  to 
write  letters  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  congratulating  himself 
upon  having  conveyed  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state 
safely  out  of  the  country.  Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  John  Keith, 
having  returned  home,  was  closely  questioned  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  Regalia,  and  he  persisted,  at  every  risk,  in  upholding  the 
patriotic  device ;  he  had  himself  carried  them,  he  maintained,  to 
Paris,  and  surrendered  them  to  Charles  the  Second — an  avowal 
which  exposed  him  to  some  severe  treatment  from  the  Repob* 
licans. 

The  feint  succeded,  however.  Suspicion  was  removed  from 
the  Graingers— the  inquisitors  were  drawn  off  the  scent  which 
might  have  led  to  detection,  and  lost  all — and  the  Regalia  were 
thus  preserved.  They  remained  safe  in  their  obscure  and  sacred 
covert  for  more  than  eight  long  years,  disinterred,  as  we  have 
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seen,  from  time  to  time  by  the  faithful  minister  and  hia  wife,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  cloths  in  which  they  were  wrapt> 
and  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  damp.  In.  this  pious  care 
their  hidelatigahle  keepers  were  completely  successful.  No  in- 
jury whatever  appears  to  have  heen  done,  even  to  the  crown, 
wit»  its  fragile  ornaments — no  loss  at  all  sustained  of  any  of  its 
costly  gf  BIS.  None  of  these  royal  emblems,  it  is  true,  are  per- 
fect. Two  or  three  sockets  of  the  crown  are  now  empty,  which 
once  were  filled  with  precious  stones  corresponding  with  those 
that  remain  io  the  setting;  and  amongst  the  latter  there  are 
three  counterfeits.  The  sceptre  bears  marks  of  having  beeo 
broken  and  clumsily  repaired.  And  the  handle  and  the  scabbard 
of  the  sword  of  state  are  also  somewhat  broken  and  damaged. 
But  all  these  imperfections  are  of  older  date  than  the  period  we 
speak  of;  they  are  all  particularly  noticed  in  a  record  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  dated  as  far  baok  as  the  10th  of 
July,  1621,  when  the  Regalia  were  carefully  examined,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  neir  of  the  then  recently  deceased  de- 
puty-treasurer of  the  kingdom  of  his  accountability — a  period  of 
forty  years  before  their  concealment  in  the  church  of  Kinneff. 

At  length  came  tbe  Restoration,  and  then  the  royal  ensigns 
were  once  more  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day.  The  disco- 
very of  their  concealment  in  perfect  safety  at  Kinneff  was  made 
to  Charles  the  Second  by  the  Countess  of  Mareschal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Lieutenant-governor  Ogilvy  on  the  other,  each 
claiming  the  first  share  of  merit  for  this  important  piece  of  public 
service.  The  most  unpleasant  discussions  arose  respecting  it. 
The  times  were  changed.  Now,  they  who  before  haci'  the  most 
stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  Regalia,  were  the  foremost  to 
boast  the  part  they  took  in  hiding  them  !  There  was,  it  is  true, 
an  interesting  exception.  The  Graingers  of  Kinneff,  with  cha- 
racteristic modesty,  left  their  conduct  in  the  affair  to  speak  for 
itself.  It  is  rarely  that  modest  merit,  however,  meets  with  its 
due  reward ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  instance.  Great,  undoubt- 
edly, was  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lady  Mareschal,  in  concerting 
the  plan  by  which  the  Kegalia  were  rescued  from  the  Castle  of 
Dunnottar ;  gallant,  indeed,  was  the  defence  of  Ogilvy,  without 
which  that  scheme  could  not  have  succeeded.  But  what  would 
it  have  availed,  after  all,  without  the  crowning  co-operation  of 
the  minister  and  his  spouse  ?  Theirs  was  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  all.  Mrs.  Grainger  incurred  the  risk 
of  herself  conveying  away  the  crown,  her  attendant  carrying  at 
the  same  time,  thoush  quite  unconsciously,  the  sceptre  and  the  . 
sword;  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grainger  they  were  hidden,  and 
watched,  and  tended — long  preserved,  and  at  length  restored  in 
safety,  by  their  fidelity  and  attention.  There  could,  in  fairness, 
be  no  comparison  of  the' merit  of  their  coadjutors  with  their  own. 
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And  yet  was  their  reward,  though  liberal,  the  least  worthy  of  all. 
The  Honourable  Sir  John  Keith,  youngest  son  of  the  Countess 
of  Mareschaly  was  created  Earl  of  Kintore  and  Knight  Marescha 
of  Scotland.  Lieutenant-governor  Ogilvy  was  made  a  baronet 
and  also  obtained  a  gr^t  from  the  Crown  reversing  the  feuda, 
tenure  of  his  lands  of  Barras.  Mrs.  Grainger  had  only  a  grant 
of  money  awarded  her, — a  handsome  sum,  certainly,  for  thoee 
times ;  but  it  was  not  a  reward  that  evinced  due  consideratioQ 
for  what  she  and  her  husband  bad  done  and  suffered  in  the  royal 
cause.  The  grant  was  specially  made  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
dated  the  11th  of  January,  1661,  in  the  terms  following — ^that, 

'  For  as  much  as  the  estates  of  Parliament  doe  understand  that 
Christian  Fletcher,  spouse  of  Mr.  James  Grainger,  minister  of  Kinneff, 
was  most  active  in  convejina;  the  Boyal  Honours,  His  Majestie*s  Crown, 
Sword,  and  Sceptre,  out  of  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  immediately  before 
it  was  rendered  to  the  English  usurpers,  and  that  be  the  case  of  the 
same  was  hid  and  preserved ,  thairfore  the  King's  Majestic,  with  ad- 
vice of  his  Estates  in  Parliament,  doe  appoint  two  thousand  merks 
Scots  to  be  forthwith  paid  unto  her  be  His  Majestie's  threasurer,  on 
of  the  readiest  of  His  Majestie's  rents,  as  a  testimony  of  their  sense  of 
her  service.' 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  remainder  of  their  lives  was 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  recompense  which  they  had 
so  deservedly  won,  amidst  the  tranquil  shades  of  Kinne£^  so  long 
the  scene  of  those  trials  which  tested  severely  their  loyalty  and 
integrity,  and  gained  them  their  honourable  though  inadequate 
reward.  The  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty  would 
doubtless  have  reconciled  them  to  a  less  contented  lot,  and  sweet- 
ened a  less  happy  career  than  had  befallen  them.  It  was  duty 
done  amidst  discouragements  and  dangers ;  and  the  devotion  it 
exhibited  was  only  the  more  sincere,  in  that  it  was  not  by  such 
circumstances  to  be  cooled  in  its  fervour,  or  affrighted  from  its 
purpose.     For — 

*  Loyalty  is  still  the  same. 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game : 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.' 
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The  ClergymarCs  Assistant  in  Visiting  the  Sich,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Plummer,  M.A^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Heworth, 
Durham.     London.     Bums.     1846* 

Mr.  Plummer,  in  his  preface»  says,  with  very  great  truth,  that 

*  when  it  is  considered  how  soon  after  their  admission  into  Holy 
Orders  the  clergy  are  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  many  should  find  it  the  most  arduous, 
and,  perhaps  not  unfrequently,  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of 
their  duty ;  unsatisfactory,  from  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
defidencies  in  performing  the  task,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of 
some  gtmide  to  teach  them  how  to  use  aright  the  office  which  the 
Church  puts  into  their  hands' 

It  is  with  a  view,  then,  of  meeting  this  difficulty  which  the 
younger  clergy  lahour  under,  that  Mr.  Plummer  compiles  the 
present  volume.    He  hopes  it  will  prove  a  guide  to  them,  and 

*  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  clergy  generally,'  in  the  right  use 
of  the  Church's  offices  in  visiting  the  sick.  As  great  pains  have 
been  evidently  taken  in  the  collection  of  the  many  materials  of 
which  the  book  consists,  we  much  regret  to  have  it  to  say,  that 
beyond  its  use  in  furnishing  a  collection  of  materials  larger  than 
usual  for  the  priest's  choice  in  administering  to  the  sick,  it  will 
prove  of  little  more  advantage  to  the  clergy  than  preceding  manuals. 
Some  features,  indeed,  although  by  no  means  sufficiently  developed, 
of  the  present  work  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
thoughtful  parish  priest.  We  would  instance,  1st,  in  the  more  than 
ordinary  provision  of  forms  of  exhortation,  consolation,  and  exami* 
nation  of  conscience — which,  contrary  to  a  well-known  view  that 
has  the  support  of  some  respectable  names,  we  think  calculated  to 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  clergy,  in  persuading  and  guiding  the 
sick — if  it  were  only  that  they  might  have  a  constant  remem- 
brancer before  them  of  the  heads  upon  which  in  any  given  case  it 
might  be  desirable  for  them  to  expatiate.  We  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  a  parish  priest  in  this  important  branch 
of  his  duties  is  often  very  insufficiently  executed,  from  the  un- 
systematic way  in  which  his  labours  come  before  him.  2ndly, 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Plummer  recognises  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  use  of  set  offices  in  lieu  of  leaving  the 
priest  to  form  for  himself  a  hasty  and  perhaps  chance  collection 
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in  the  sick  man^s  room  out  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  long  me- 
ditational  prayers  of  Patrick,  Spinches,  Kettlewell,  Inett,  and 
others,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Clergyman's  Companion  and 
other  Manuals. 

3.  We  are  glad  to  notice  another  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion— some  endeavour  to  supply  in  a  few  brief  foot-notes  (by  far 
too  sparingly  given)  directions  to  the  priest  as  to  the  best  ways 
of  performing  particular  parts  of  hb  function.  For  instance,  we 
havei  Ist,  Bishop  Wilson'^s  impressive  words  concerning  the 
constant  use  of  the  Salutation  on  entering  the  sick  man's  chamber. 
2ndly.  Some  provisions  as  to  the  limits  of  a  deacon *s  duty — 
how  careful  he  should  be  in  refraining  from  the  use  of  certain 
oflSces  or  parts  of  an  office.  dd)y.  A  direction  (supported  by  a 
quotation  from  the  Homilies)  for  laying  the  hand  on  the  sick  per- 
son's head  in  giving  him  absolution.  These  (and  there  are  few 
more)  are  indeed  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  contents  we  should  ex* 
pect  to  meet  with  in  a  work  professing  to  guide  the  clergy  in  this 
momentous  part  of  their  duty.  And  had  notes  of  this  kind  been 
amply  provided  (this  being  precisely  the  point  on  which  many 
a  parish  priest  most  needs  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  prece- 
dent and  authority)  it  would  have  occasioned  us  the  more  regret 
to  be  compelled  as  we  are  to  follow  up  so  much  praise  whh  the 
enunciation  of  certain  serious  objections  to  which  we  think  Mr« 
Plummer's  book  is  open. 

ist  We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  feeling  which  has  led  Mr. 
Plummer  to  set  out  a  series  of  offices  to  the  number  of  ifteen  which 
he  calls  visits.  We  hope  that  we  are  not  misrepresentng  his  view, 
if  we  say  that  his  object  has  been  to  form  a  series  of  offices  (idapted 
to  a  case  in  which  very  nearly  the  lowest  state  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
patient  is  contemplated,  and  to  leave  the  priest  to  adapt  the  office 
to  the  necessities  of  every  other  case>  as  it  may  happen.  He 
has  thus  provided  offices  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  must  undergo 
a  still  further  and  not  a  sliyht  process  of  adaptation  ;  and  we  be* 
lieve  that  rarely  does  a  case  occur  in  which  Mr.  Plummer*a 
Visits  could  be  carried  out  consecutively  up  to  his  office  for  the 
Commendation  of  the  soul.  Now,  Mr.  Plummer  is  of  course  well 
aware  that  according  to  the  differing  degrees  of  preparattOB  for  a 
future  state  in  which  a  sick  i)erson  may  bo  found,  so  will  the 
priest's  labours  in  reconciling  him  to  God  be  diminished,  and  the 
matter  contained  in  his  first  thirteen  Visits  be  condensed  into 
one,  two^  or  three  Visits,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  Why,  then,  provide  for  a  process  that 
would  consume  two  weeks  or  more  in  its  execution,  when  io  the 
generality  of  cases  three  or  four  Visits  at  most  suffice  to  secure 
all  the  ends  Mr.  Plummer's  offices  have  in  view.  Surely  some  better 
plan  might  have  been  conceived,  and  the  notion  of  offices  have  been 
still  preserved;    and  the  more   espeeially,  as    Mr.  Ptuam^r's 
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view,  we  conceiTe,  is  opea  to  doI  a  Kttle  misconceptioD  in  tbe 
very  quarter  in  which  his  book  is  iotended  to  be  moBt  iiBeful. 
For  IB  his  arrai^inent  we  think  Mr.  Plummer  rons  some  risk  of 
giTing  a  young  curate  a  very  fake  and  even  diseouraging  notion 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  duty  he  is  called  to  perform.  He 
plaees  a  number  of  aervices,  to  be  nsed  evidently  by  way  of  illus* 
tration  and  enlargement  of  the  Church's  Visitation  office,  into  the 
bands  of  a  young  Clei^man  who  cannot  help  regarding  them 
as  a  collection  of,  for  the  most  part,  consecutive  offices. — Now 
offices  have  a  very  formal  notion  about  them,  and  to  a  young 
deacon  long  consecutive  offices  a  very  alarming  notion  about 
them.  Mr.  Plummer  may  indeed  urge  (as  be  has  in  his  pre* 
&oe)  that  his  *  Uttie  work  rather  aims  at  supfiy\ng  materials 
which  may  be  used  as  occasion  serves,  than  to  furnish  services 
adapted  to  every  easew"  And  we  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
thankful  to  Mr.  Plummer  for  so  kind  an  office  to  the  Church ; 
hut  this  is  not  to  meet  the  point  of  our  complaint,  which  is  not 
respecting  the  materiel,  but  tbe  order  in  which  be  presents  it  to 
us.  We  complain  that  he  has  put  his  work  into  a  formal  shape, 
and  has  made  it  exactly  suitable  to  only  one  extreme  kind  of  case^ 
whereas  it  should  have  been  made  of  so  flexible  a  construetion  as 
promptly  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  every  ease.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  work,  therefore,  cannot  escape  being  cha^ 
ractensed  as  artificial,  formal,  and  unbending.  And  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  opinion  (though  perhaps  in  putting  it  for- 
ward we  shall  startle  some  of  our  clerical  readers)  that  tbe  very 
principle  Mr.  Plummer  eschews  in  the  formation  of  his  offices  is 
the  very  one  it  would  have  been  most  wise  to  adoj^t — ^viz.  that  of 
*  fumiflifaing  services  adapted  to  every  case.'  As  it  is,  what  has 
Mr.  Plummer  efiPected  with  his  fifteen  offices?  He  has  done 
little  more  than  illustrated  the  Visitation  office^  Now,  we  may 
safely  say,  that  three  or  four  offices  at  most,  though  we  would  have 
them  constructed  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  would  have  been 
found  amply  to  provide  for  this  good  work.  And  half-a*dozen 
more,  we  beUeve,  would  have  sufficed  to  embrace  all  the  principal 
eases  which  a  clergyman  will  be  called  upon  to  minister  to ;  for 
every  lesser  variety  might,  by  a  very  little  management,  be  re- 
duced under  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  these  latter  would  serve  to 
supply  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Plummer  s  volume  as  to  the 
treatment  of  several  very  special  and  important  cases  He  has  in- 
deed provided  an  office  of  consolation  with  the  friends  of  one  de-* 
ceased,  and  a  thanksgiving  after  recovery,  but  here  his  charitable 
pains  in  this  durection  cease.  As  to  how  a  priest  is  to  proceed 
when  called  in  to  one  insensible,  to  one  hardened  and  impeni- 
tent, to  one  harassed  with  blasphemous  thoughts,  to  one  con- 
demned to  death,  and  in  some  other  cases,  he  is  altogether 
sileai.     But  in  all  these  cases  tbe  clergy  have  a  riglit  to  expect 
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in  a  Guide  to  Visiting  the  Sick,  not  only  a  provision  of  fitting 
oiBces,  but  special  directions  in  their  use  and  application. 

Our  next  line  of  complaint  is  with  the  (we  cannot  repress  the 
word)  unpardonable  liberties  which  are  taken  throughout  this 
work  with  the  Church  services.  To  begin  with  the  Visitation 
oiBce  itself.  It  is  not  even  (our  readers  will  be  surprised) 
printed  entire;  but  is  divided  into  so  many  parts,  each  of  which* 
with  other  superadded  material,  is  to  form  the  subject  matter  of 
an  office.  Surely  this  must  have  the  efiect,  in  those  who  use  this 
work,  of  excluding  altogether  the  direct  use  of  the  Church's 
office.  That  this  is  Mr.  Plummer's  deliberate  design  we  beg  to 
refer  our  readers  to  bis  eighth  Visit.  Even  were  Mr.  Plummer 
to  allege  the  view  of  Wheatley  and  Sharp*  that  the  Church  ser- 
vice may  be  mutilated,  we  might  at  least  expect  that  the  service 
would  have  been  printed  entire,  for  the  occasions  of  those  whom 
so  irreverent  a  humour  (for  we  cannot  help  characterising  it  as 
such)  did  not  assail.  As,  however,  we  believe  that  the  views  of 
the  above  writers  are  entirely  without  authority,t  we  strongly 
deprecate  its  omission. 

Again,  we  notice  with  great  pain,  in  the  office  for  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Sick,  the  following  note:  ^  In  cases  of  great  ne- 
cessity, when  the  sick  person  is  very  weak,  the  service  may  com- 
mence here,' i.e.  at  the  *' Sursum  corda."  What  authority  is 
there  for  this  liberty  ?  Surely,  the  Church,  in  cutting  off  com- 
mandments,  creed,  church  militant  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and 
in  making  the  epistle  and  gospel  very  sFiort,  has  shown  her  mind 
fully  as  to  the  limits  to  which  she  thinks  it  possible  to  extend 
her  abbreviations  of  the  Liturgy. 

Again,  we  complain  that  in  the  office  for  the  administration  of 
Private  Baptism,  the  rubric  directing  the  minister  how  to  pro- 
ceed is  omitted,  which,  apart  from  its  containing  some  important 
particulars,  does  not  seem  a  reverent  proceeding.  That  rubric 
directs,  1st,  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  said,  <  and  so  many  of  the 
collects  appointed  to  be  said  before  in  the  form  of  Public  Bap- 
tism as  the  time  and  present  exigence  will  suffer.'  Mr.  Plum- 
mer does  not  begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  the  Church 
does  order,  but  with  the  exhortation,  which  the  Church  does  not 
order.  There  may,  possibly,  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
collects  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  by  the  rubric  take  prece- 
dence, but  it  is  very  plain  that  the  exhortation  is  not  at  all  in- 
cluded in  its  provisions. 

And  while  we  are  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  reverent 
treatment  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  we  would  respect* 

*  Vide  Shaip  on  the  Rubric.     Oxon.  1834,  p.  249. 

t  To  discuss  this  subject  would  make  this  paper  by  far  too  lengthy.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Bishop  Sparrow's  note,  in  his  Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
on  the  words,  *  Then  shall  the  priest  exhort/  It  is  short  indeed,  bul  speaks  volumes. 
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fully  ask  Mr.  Plummer,  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  due 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  reverence,  that  in  Visit  the  sixth, 
immediately  after  giving  consolation  to  a  person  alarmed  with  un- 
reasonable fear  as  to  his  state  before  God,  he  uses  the  confession 
and  absolution  from  the  Communion  oflBce ;  and  that  in  Visit  the 
seventh,  after  attempting  to  allay  the  forwardness  of  one  confi- 
dent and  presumptuous  as  to  his  state,  he  proceeds  to  use  the 
confession  and  absolution  of  the  daily  service.  First,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  the  Communion  forms  were  better  fitted  for 
the  objects  of  the  sixth  Visit  than  the  forms  of  the  daily  service, 
and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the  forms  of  the 
Daily  Service  were  better  fitted  for  the  objects  of  the  seventh 
Visit  than  the  Communion  forms.  And  then,  surely  the  public  ab- 
solutions of  the  Church  were  never  intended  to  be  used  with  pri- 
vate persons,  (at  all  events  not  till  after  the  fullest  examination  of 
the  penitent'^s  faith  and  repentance,)  and  even  then  we  doubt  the 
expediency  of  applying  conditional  ioruiB  of  absolution  to  cases  of 
A  judicial  and  positive  character.  The  Church  has  determined 
that  every  congregation  needs  the  publication  of  her  conditional 
forms  of  absolution.  And  this  use  we,  of  course,  adhere  to,  in 
spite  of  the  manifold  objections  which  in  some  quarters  have 
been  raised  against  it  But  what  apology  have  we  for  intro- 
ducing these  forms  into  a  private  office  with  a  sick  man  ?  Would 
not  those  objections  which  are  alleged  against  the  general  use  of 
them,  tell  with  a  tenfold  efiect  against  their  use  in  a  private  case, 
except  when  special  confession  has  preceded? 

There  are  other  objections  and  further  comments,  which  but 
for  tlie  length  to  which  this  notice  has  extended,  we  could  have 
wished  to  make.  These,  together  with  what  has  been  here 
written,  we  hope  that  we  have  conceived,  as  in  a  spirit  of  zeal 
towards  our  Holy  Mother,  knowing  how  destitute  Her  clergy  are 
of  assistance  in  this  important  particular,  so  in  a  spirit  of  charity 
towards  Mr.  Plummer,  whose  labours,  as  they  were  guided  by 
the  love  of  Christ  and  of  His  sufiering  members,  so  will  pro- 
cure for  him  (if  not  all  the  earthly  satisfaction  he  might  have 
looked  forward  to  in  them),  yet  that  heavenly  recompense  which 
is  the  sure  fruit  of  all  well-intentioned  Christian  works. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe,  that  that  excellent  work  of 
piety,  80  long  a  desideratum  in  our  Church,  the  provision  of  a 
sufficient  manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  priest  in  his  ministra- 
tions with  the  sick,  has  yet  to  be  compiled.  That  such  a  gift 
may  be  speedily  placed  m  the  hands  of  Her  clergy  should  be  the 
prayer  of  every  zealous  and  warm-hearted  minister  of  the  English 
Church.  We  remember  to  have  seen,  some  little  while  ago,  an 
advertisement  of  a  forthcoming  ^  Visitatio  Imfirmorum.'  We 
hope  that  the  priests  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  will  pro- 
fit by  the  above  remarks,  and  avoid  the  errors  into  which  the 
compiler  of  the  *  Clergyman's  Assistant  has  so  sadly  fallen. 
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The  Worhs  of  Beautmmt  and  Fletcher;  the  text  formed  from  a 
new  collation  of  the  early  editions.  With  Notes^  and  a  Bio* 
graphical  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  1 1  vols.  Londonj 
1846. 

W«  have  been  kindly  furnished  with  the  first  portion  of  this 
work«  which  we  have  perused  with  much  satisfiiction.  Mr.  Dyoe 
appears  to  us  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
a  task  which  it  was  high  time  should  be  essayed  by  some  one. 
Of  the  .former  editions  of  the  works  of  these  great  dramatists, 
Mr.  Dyce  observes,  with,  we  fear,  only  too  much  truth, — 

'  The  Editors  were  so  unpardonably  careless,  that  though  (as  their 
annotations  prove)  they  nsed  nearly  all  the  early  copies  extant,  they  yet 
entirely  oveiiooked  a  great  number  of  readings,  by  which  both  the 
sense  and  the  metre  might  have  been  restored.  Nor  were  they  less 
deserving  of  censure  on  another  account :  in  too  many  passages  which 
they  happened  not  to  uiderstand,  they  deliberately  snbstituted  their 
<>wn  improvements  for  tbe  author's  genuine  langui^.'     (Preface,  p.  i.) 

If  we  were  only  to  obtain,  by  the  new  edjtion  the  correct  text 
of  the  Plays,  it  would  be  ab6on  for  which  much  gratitude  would 
be  due.  Unless,  however,  we  err  greatly  in  our  estimate  of  Mr. 
Dyee*s  qualifications,  we  shall  have  to  thank  him  for  far  more 
than  this.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  writers  who 
were  contemporary  with  his  authors,  his  sound  judgment,  and 
correct  taste,  will  render  his  Notes  extremely  valuable. 

Tbe  ^  Biographical  Memoir,'  which  is  more  correctly  entitled 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  ^Sorne  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writ- 
ings of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,'  has  enabled  us  ip  form  the 
estimate  which  we  have  done  of  Mr.  Dyce^s  fitness  for  the  task 
undertaken  by  him.  It  is  written  without  any  attempt  at  elo- 
quence or  elevation  of  style,  but  professes  the  far  rarer  excel- 
lences of  accuracy,  perspicuity,  land  good  taste.  With  the 
criticisms,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  it,  we  are  inclined 
in  almost  every  instance  to  agree.  The  research  displayed  merits 
^eat  praise.  The  only  point  where  we  can  suggest  improvement 
IS  in  matters  which  trench  upon  indelicacy,  where  we  would 
gladly  have  seen  a  graver  and  severer  tone.  We  are  no  advo- 
cates of  the  puritanical  notion  that  writings  of  so  immoral  a  tone 
as  those  of  our  early  dramatists,  had  need  be  sealed  books  to  the 
clergy ; — ^nay !  we  see  no  reason  why  a  clergyman  should  not, 
hf  irapipyta^  perform  the  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Dyce,  the  work 
of  editing  and  throwing  light  on  them.  Tlie  clergy  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  *  touch  pitch'  without  *  denfement.*  We 
are  grieved  therefore  that  in  this  instance  we  seem  to  see  symp- 
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tooM  that  lamiliarity  wkh  immoral  writing  has  had  ihe'effect  of 
Boaiewhat  deadening  the  £xlitor^8  feeling  of  the  guik  of  imnoral 
conduct.  We  do  not  mean  to  gay  that  this  Ueraish  ia  ^ery  glaring. 
Still  it  exiats,  (see  particularly,  p.  xxvi.)  and  we  woald  fain  see 
it  corrected. 

We  shall  look  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  the  remainder  of 
the  worky  on  the  introduction  to  which  we  have  been  comment- 
ing. We  expect  that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  lover  of  old  English  literature. 


Onthe  Reoerenee  due  to  Holy  Places.  By  the  Author  of  *  Re- 
marks on  EngKsh  Churches.'  Tiitrd  edition,  much  enlarged. 
London;  Murray.     1846. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  little  volume.  We  need  not 
say  how  thorouebly  we  approve  of  Mr.  Mainland's  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  principles.  It  is  most  comforting  to  find  them  so  far 
popular,  as  is  indicate  bv  the  call  within  so  short  a  time  for 
three  editions,  not  only  of  this  small  and  cheap  volume,  but  also 
of  his  larger  and  more  expensive  work,  the  <  Remarks  on  English 
Churches.'  Despite  the  cry  raised  that  the  *  Restoration  of 
Churches'  is  '  the  Revival  of  Popery,'  a  sound  feeling  on  this 
matter  is,  we  believe,  slowly  but  surely,  making  its  way.  In 
reply  to  those  who  anticipate  evil  from  the  directing  of  attention 
to  such  matters  as  Church  decoration  and  Church  architecture, 
Mr.  Markland  well  observes, — 

'  Let  us  net  dread,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  that  too  much  of  super- 
stitions awe  will  accompany  us  to  the  house  of  prayer,  or  that  we  re- 
^niie  to  be  warned,  as  were  our  forefiitbers,  "  against  peril  of  idolatry  " 
m  sacred  places.  Though  a  better  spirit  has  arisen  within  the  last  tew 
years  and  works  of  piety  and  charity,  worthy  to  be  classed  with  those 
of  past  days,  are  now  happily  multiplying  among  us,  yet  the  world  and 
mammon,  **  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  Ufe,"  are  idols  which  are  still  more  likely  to  engross  the  hearts  of 
the  majority  of  mankind,  than  the  building  and  decoration  of  churches, 
or  the  desire  of  bestowing  large  gifts  for  the  purpose."     (p.  99.) 

Another  objection  likely  to  be  urged  against  the  pressing  of 
attention  to  the  subject  at  present,  he  meets,  and,  we  think,  com- 
pletely disposes  of,  in  his  postscript. 

'  At  a  time,'  he  says,  '  when  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  are  bred  up  and  living  in  the  grossest 
ignorance,  povertv,  rice,  and  wretchedness — sheep  without  shepherds 
— owning  no  brotherhood  in  the  Church — ^it  will  be  said  by  some  that 
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the  condition  and  appearance  of  our  churches  are  matters  of  no  moment 
whatever ;  that  to  press  attention  to  these  points  is  a  work  altogether 
idle  and  unprofitable,  and  that  if  money  is  to  be  spent  useJuUtf,  we  must 
supply  those  defects  in  our  social  system,  which  unhappUy  lead  to 
crime,  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  6od*s  word.  Now  the 
existing  spiritual  wants  of  our  people  are  admitted  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  unfeij2:nedly  deplored  ;  and  it  is  felt  that  they  are  to  be  sup- 
plied by  bringing  these  masses  to  an  intimate  and  close  union  with  the 
Church.  We  now  require  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  bishops 
and  curates,  of  schools  and  churches,  but  if  those  churches  -are  to  make 
their  due  impression,  by  infusing  and  cherishing  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  devotion,  as  well  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  as  among  their 
richer  brethren,  for  all  of  whom  equally  they  are  to  be  provided,  then 
they  ought,  by  their  appearance  amd  arrangement,  to  be  such  as  these 
passages  describe.  Let  not,  then,  the  honest  endeavours  of  the  writer 
be  scorned  or  slighted,  because  while  warmly  urging  one  object,  he  has 
not  given  prominent  importance  to  others.  Let  each  man  work  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  "The  body  is  one,  but  it  hath  many  members." '— 
1  Cor.  xiL  12.     (pp.  121-2.) 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  the  Christian  grace  in 
which  our  neglected  population  is  most  deficient,  is  '  Reverence.' 
Any  scheme,  therefore  for  christianizing  them,  which  does  not 
take  special  account  of  this  deficiency  will*  most  assuredly  prove 
abortive.  Until,  then,  a  better  way  of  instilling  reverence  into 
rude  minds  than  Church  Architecture  with  its  kindred  studies 
offers,  shall  have  been  suggested  by  men  of  sober  judgment  and 
real  practical  experience,  attention  directed  to  this  point  must  not 
be  considered  as  diverted  from  that  one  topic  of  absorbing  inte- 
rest on  which  the  minds  of  all  true  churchmen  are  fixed  at  the 
present  day,  the  christianizing  of  the  masses  in  our  land.  The 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Without  reverence,  no  religion — without 
churches  properly  built  and  decorated,  no  reverence,  ml\  be  found 
practically  a  sound  and  corrcHCt  sorites.  Mr.  Markland  then 
must  be  considered  as  labouring  in  that  very  cause  which  he  is 
accused  of  thwarting  by  the  intrusion  of  subjects  *  idle  and  un- 
profitable.' 
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Oxford. 
I%e  foUowinff  Degrees  have  been  conferred  :— 
D.D.A.    The  Her,  James  Walter  Gary,  Magdalen  Hall. 
D.C.L.    Rey.  Greorge  Frederick  Noad,  Worcester  College. 
B.D.    Rev.  Thomas  Harding  Newman,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll. 

M.A.    Rey.  W.  J.  Benyon,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Rev.  Robert  Easum,  Lincoln  College. 
Robert  Henderson,  Wadham  College. 
Ralph  L.  Lopez,  Christ  Church. 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Power,  Oriel  College. 
Thomas  Ivory,  Balliol  College. 
Rev.  (George  Croxton  Shiffner,  Christ  Church. 
Charles  Augustus  Johnson,  Brasenose  College. 

B.A.    James  Bumstead,  New  Inn  Hall. 
Robert  Tweed,  Exeter  College. 
Henry  Walford,  Wadham  College. 
Edward  Hill,  Wadham  College. 
Henry  B.  Walton,  Pembroke  College. 
Robert  Wilkinson,  Lincoln  College. 
William  W.  Pulman,  Christ  Church. 
Thomas  Williams,  Jesus  College. 
James  Morrice,  Jesus  College. 
John  Robinson,  Oriel  CoUege. 
Rev.  James  Laird  Patterson,  Trinity  College. 
William  Richard  Brieht,  Balliol  College. 
James  Rumsey,  Pembroke  College. 
Richard  Humfrey  Hill,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College. 
Henry  A.  Harvey,  Christ  Church. 
Henry  Gordon  Merriman,  Fellow  of  New  CoUege. 


CLASS   LIST — MICHAELMAS   TERM. 
CLASS  I. 

Bastard,  Edmund  R.,  Commoner  of  BallioU 
Bright,  WiUuon,  Scholar  of  University. 
Conington,  John,  Scholar  of  University. 
Cookson,  Christopher,  Scholar  of  St.  John's. 
Espin,  Thomas  E.,  Scholar  of  Lincoln. 
French,  Thomas  V.,  Scholar  of  University. 
Ince,  WilHam,  Scholar  of  Lincoln. 

▼OU  IV. 
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Palgrave,  William  G.,  Scholar  of  Trinity. 
Read,  George  S.,  Commoner  of  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Walton^  Henry  B.,  Commoner  of  Pembroke. 

CLASS   II. 

Barins,  Thomas  G.,  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Christ  Church. 

Curteis,  Greorge  H.,  Scholar  of  University. 

Hill,  Richard  H.»  Demy  of  Magdalen. 

Hooper,  James  J.,  Commoner  of  Wadham. 

Hunt,  Edward  G.,  Commoner  of  Exeter. 

Joyce,  James  G.,  Commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

Merriman,  Henry  G.,  Fellow  of  New. 

Oates,  John,  Scholar  of  Lincoln. 

Walford,  Henry,  Commoner  of  Wadham. 

CLASS    III. 

Browning,  William  T«,  Commoner  of  Eieter. 
Gibbons,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 
Gibson,  Greorge  R.,  Commoner  of  Oriel. 
Harrey,  Thomas,  Commoner  of  BallioL 
Hayden,  Charles  F.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Hill,  Edward,  Commoner  of  Wadham.  ' 

Jones,  Bulkeley  P.|  Commoner  of  Brasenose. 
Lowe,  Edward  C,  Bible  Clerk  of  Lincoln. 
Marrett,  Clement  A.,  Commoner  of  Pembroke. 
Masterman,  Thomas,  Commoner  of  Wadham. 
Nowell,  Thomas  W.^  Commoner  of  Brasenose. 
Parker,  WiUiam  F.,  Scholar  of  Pembroke. 
Peake,  John,  Commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall. 
Phillips,  James  E.,  Commoner  of  Christ  Church. 
Rumsey,  James,  Commoner  of  Pembroke. 
Tweed,  Robert,  Bible  Clerk  of  Exeter. 
Whitehead,  Thomas,  Scholar  of  Exeter. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  P.,  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln. 
Williams,  Thomas,  Scholar  of  Jesus. 

CLASS   IV. 

Bright,  William  R.,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 

Cholmondeley,  Thomas,  Commoner  of  Oriel. 

Eade,  Edward,  Commoner  of  Bdliol. 

Hartshome,  lliomas  W.^  Commoner  of  Wadham. 

Harvey,  Henry  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Huehes,  John,  Commoner  of  Oriel. 

Hurnie,  Edward,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 

Lawrence,  Georce  G.,  Commoner  of  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Potter,  George,  Bibls  Clerk  of  Queen's. 

Pulman,  Wiluam  W.,  Commoner  of  Christ  Church. 

Rice,  John  M.,  Demy  of  Magdalen. 

Robinson,  John,  Scholar  of  Oriel. 
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Sumner,  Bobert  6.  M.,  Gommooer  of  Balliol. 

Wbiahaw,  Alexander,  Commoner  of  Trinity. 

Williams,  Charles  P.  M.,  Commoner  of  Jesus. 

Thomas  Frederick  HsnnkyI 
Charles  Daman  .  Lp^«t«;««— 

John  Ernest  Bode  VExammers. 

William  Edward  BuckleyJ 


MATHEMATICAL   GLASS   LIST. 

CLASS   1. 

Bastard,  Edmund  R.,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 

CLASS   II. 

Freeborn,  John  W.,  Bible  Clerk  of  Worcester. 
Fkigrave,  William  6.,  Scholar  of  Trinity. 

CLASS    IV. 

Fitter,  William,  P.  J.  G.,  Commoner  of  Christ  Church. 

Goode,  Charles  W.,  Commoner  of  Brasenose 

Lambton,  Henry  R.,  Commoner  of  University. 

Morris,  Joseph,  L.,  Commoner  of  Worcester, 

Thrupp,  Horace,  Commoner  of  Exeter. 

Robert  Walker  1 

John  A.  Ash  worth      >  Examiners. 

George  Buckle  J 


The  following  Gentlemen  havo  been  appointed  Select  Preachers  far 

1647 : — 

Ber.  Robert  Hussey,  B.D.,  Christ  Church,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

History. 
Rer.  Charles  Williams,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Jesus. 
Rev.  Ed^rard  Halifax  Hansell,  M.A.,  Demy  of  Magdalen. 
Rev.  Henry  Blackstone  Williams,  M.A.,  New. 
Rev.  John  Douglas  Giles,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Electors  appointed  under  the  will  of  the  late  Dean  Ireland  pro- 
pose to  elect,  on  the  16th  of  February  next,  his  Professor  of  the  Exe- 
gesis of  Holy  Scripture. 

Lincoln  College. — On  Thursday  last,  there  was  an  Election  at 
this  College,  when  Mr.  John  Chapman  Andrew,  B.A.,  of  University 
College,  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship,  and  Mr.  Barras,  (of  the  diocese  of 
Durham,)  to  an  ^diibition  on  the  Foundation  of  Lord  Crewe. 

Balliol  College.— On  Friday  the  27th,  instent,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Oxendhame  and  Mr.  Henry  Gordon,  were  elected  SchoLirs  on  the  open 
Fmudalioii  of  this  College,  the  former  from  Harrow,  and  the  l^ter 
from  Shrewsbury  School.     At  the  same  time  exhibitions  on  the  Wor- 
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cester  and  Somersetshire  foundations  were  given  to  Mr.  Firm  and  Mr. 
Pindar,  and  Mr.  Edward  James  Biddell,  B.  A.,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Palmer, 
B.  A.,  were  made  actual  Fellows. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  R.  Scott,  M.A.,  of  this  College,  late 
Warden  of  Perth  College,  and  formerly  Tutor  of  the  former  Society,  has 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Exegetical  Professorship 
founded  hy  Dean  Ireland. 

Worcester  College. — Mr.  David  Thomas  was  on  Thursday 
elected  Bihle  Clerk  of  this  College. 

Pembroke  College. — On  Friday  week,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas 
Coote,  B.  A.,  of  Queen's  College,  was  elected  to  the  Medical  Fellowship 
founded  in  this  College  hy  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Griffith  was  elected  to  a  Scholarship,  and  Mr.  Boys- 
ton  to  an  Exhibition. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  Tatham,  of  Iffley,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Tatham,  late  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  in  this  University,  has 
founded  a  Scholarship  in  Lincoln  College  of  50/.  per  annum,  to  he  held 
for  four  years  by  any  young  man  born  or  educated  in  Buckinghamshire, 
if  duly  qualified.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Tatham  Scholarship,  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Tatham*  s  well-known  talents  and  learning,  and  from  the 
Founder's  affectionate  regard  to  his  memory. 


Cambridge. 
Congregations. — Lent  Term,  1847. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  there  will  be  Congregations  on  the  follow- 
ing days  of  the  ensuing  Lent  Term : — 

Saturday,  Jan.  23,  (B.A.  Commencement)  at  Ten. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  at  Eleven- 
Wednesday  Feb.  10,  at  Eleven. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1 7,  at  Eleven,  (Ash  Wednesday.) 
Wednesday,  March  3,  at  Eleven. 
Friday,  March  19,  (M.A.  Inceptors)  at  Ten. 
Friday,  March  26,  (End  of  Term)  at  Ten. 

H.  Philpott,  Vice-Chancellor. 
St  Catherine's  Hall  Lodge,  Dec,  14,  1846. 

The  following  Degrees  have  been  Conferred, 
B.A.     Rev.  Charles  Bisset. 
M.A.     Rev.  John  Ambrose,  St.  John's. 

Theodore  H.  Galton,  Trinity. 

Henry  Wright,  St.  Catherine's  Hall. 

Thomas  Harvey,  Christ's  College. 

Appointments. 

Rev.  A.  H,  Wratislaw,  B.A.,  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  ChriBf  s 
College. 
J.  Hays,  B.A.,  elected  Fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
Rev.  M.  Bright,  M.  A.,  elected  Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College. 
R.  Edgar  Hughes,  B.A.,  ditto. 
A.  Westmorland,  M.A.,  elected  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 
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QBAKD  TBBCENTBNA&Y  COMMBMOBATION 

OF  THB 

FOUNDATION  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

The  third  Centenaiy  of  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College  by  Henry 
YIIL,  in  1546,  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  on  Tuesday, 
within  the  walls  of  that  yenerable  institution. 

The  day  began  with  the  usual  early  service  in  the  chapel^  and  at  10 
o'clock  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  the  College, 
accompanied  by  such  of  the  guests  as  had  then  arrived,  assembled  in 
the  Hall,  where  the  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  in  accordance  with 
the  following  list : — 

EngUth  Declamatione, — Subject  of  the  oration  delivered  in  Hall, — 
"  The  Three  Commercial  Powers : — ^Athens,  Carthage,  and  England." 
—1,  YanSittart ;  2,  Bloomfield,  J. ;  3,  Bickersteth,  E.H. ;  4,  Edlin. 

Latin  Declamations. — Subject  of  the  oration, — "  Lutheri  Laudatio.'* 
—1,  YanSittart;,  2,  Evans. 

Latin  Veree. — Lyrics — Carthago.'' —  Scott,  C.B.  Hexameters.-* 
*Byroni    Statuta"— YanSittart.     Elegiacs.— ''Cordelia."— YanSittart. 

English  Eesay. — "  Rome  under  Augustus,  compared  with  London 
of  the  nineteenth  century." — Bickersteth,  E.  H. 

Reading  Prize: — 1.  Ingram ;  2.  Alder. 


Senior  Sophe. 

Evans,  C. 

Macgregor 

Walker 

HilUer 

Mather 

Wolstenholme 

Luard 

Sowerby 

Junior  Sophs. 

Barry 

Hardy 

Twisden 

Berry 

Pearson 

Yallings 

Chilton 

Scott,  C.  B. 

Wescott 

Compton,  Lord  A. 

Turing 

Freshmen* 

Baxter 

Fenn,  D. 

Schreiber 

Bull.  A.  H. 

Gibson 

Taylor,  C. 

Carter 

Headlam 

Thrupp 

Carver 

HinchclifFe 

Waddington 

Dundas 

Hodges 

Wigglesworth 

Durham 

Hose 

Wray 
Wilde 

Edwards,  W.  F. 

Montague,  Lord  R. 

Elwyn 

Rowe 

The  prises  were  distributed  by  the  Senior  Dean,  the  Rev.  W,  Carus, 
who  made  some  appropriate  remarks  to  each  of  the  recipients. 

At  four  o'clock  the  religious  service  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  day  commenced  in  the  Chapel,  which  presented  a  most  interesting 
spectacle  in  the  number  of  distin&;uished  men  who  had  been  attracted 
ooce  more  to  the  scene  of  their  scholastic  life.  The  service,  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  was  aAer  the  manner  of  the  following '  Forma  Commenda- 
tionis  Fnndaiorumj  et  aiiorum  Bene/actorumi* — 
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Prima  reeitetur.  Pater  noster,  &c. 
Beinde  decantentur  hi  tret  Psalmi  : 
Ezaltabo  te,  Deus.     Psal.  145. 
Lauda,  aaima  mea,  Dominum.     Psai**  146* 
Laudate  Dominum.     Psal..  147. 
Post  hmc  legatur  caput  44  Ecclesiasdci. 
Turn  unu8  t  Concionatoribus  concionem  habeat, 
Finita  condone,  decantetur  Hjmnus  sequent. 
Verse  and  Chorus, 
Oh,  gire  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 
Solo  Contra-tenor, 
The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  the  just  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament. 

Verse  and  Chorus, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  ererlasting  and  let  all  the  people 
say.  Amen. 

Ad  eatremum  h^ec  oratio  adhiheatur  : 
Minister, 
The  memory  of  the  righteous  shall  remain  for  evermore  ; 

Chorus. 
And  shall  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil  report. 

Minister. 
The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Chorus. 
Neither  shall  any  grief  hurt  them. 

Minister, 
The  Lord  be  with  you : 

Chorus, 
And  with  thy  spirit. 

Let  us  give  thanks. 
O  Lord,  who  art  the  resurrection  and  the  life  of  them  that  believe, 
who  always  art  to  be  praised,  as  well  in  those  that  live  as  in  those  that 
are  departed ;  we  give  thee  thanks  for  King  Henry  the  Eighth  oar 
Founder,  Queen  Mary,  Edward  the  Third,  Hervy  of  Stanton,  and  others 
our  Benefactors,  by  whose  beneficence  we  are  here  maintained  for  the 
farther  attaining  of  godliness  and  leamine ;  beseeching  thee  to  grant, 
that  we,  well  using  to  thy  gloiy  these  gifts,  may  rise  again  to  eternal 
life,  with  those  that  are  departed  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  through  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Amen. 
The  Rev.  John  Richards,  B.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the  College,  commenced 
the  service.  The  choir  chanted  the  three  Psalms  selected  appropriatdy 
for  the  occasion,  viz.,  Psalms  145,  146,  and  147.  The  44th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  next  read  as  the  lesson  of  the  day,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Humphrv,  M.A.,  the  steward ;  which  being  ended,  the 
Rev.  James  Amirauz  Jeremie,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Founda- 
tion, Classical  Professor  in  the  East  India  Collie,  Haileybury,  and  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  proceeded  to  deliver 
the  commemoration  sermon.  The  Rev.  Gentleman  took  hb  text  from 
the  143rd   Psalm  v.  3. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Romilly,  M.  A., 
read  a  list  of  the  Benefactors  from  the  foundation  of  the  College  to  the 
present  day. 
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J  Letter  an  7\oo  present  Needs  of  the  Churchy  viz.  Increase  and 
Education  of  Ciergy.  Reprinted  from  Letters  in  the  *  Guar- 
dian.'    London.    JSums.     1846. 

University  Extension:  a  Letter  to  a  Country  Vicar,  By  Charles 
Page  Eden,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  in  Oxford.     Oxford.     Parker.     1846. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  half  a  year  since  we  put  before 
the  Universities  and  the  public  a  statement  of  the  Church's 
need  of  a  vastly  augmented  ministry,  and  a  scheme  for  the  sup* 
ply  of  the  deficiency.*  The  occasion  of  our  remarks  was  the 
presentation  of  that  notable  address  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  commonly  called  the  *  Sandon  and 
Ashley  Memorial,'  and  the  publication  of  a  species  of  reply  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  in  the  shape  of  the  Report  of  a  Com* 
roittee  appointed  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Board  upon  that  Report.  In 
closing  the  remarks  which  we  then  thought  it  right  to  offer 
upon  the  line  taken  by  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  in  the 
matter,  we  remarked  that  we  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
consider  the  inquiry  closed^  and  we  called  on  them  to  *  give  us  at 
least  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting  that 
**  urgent  call"  which  they  acknowledged."  We  have  learnt  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  the  inquiry  is  about  to  be  re-opened — ^that 
a  committee  is  appointed,  or  about  to  be  appointed,  by  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  to  reconsider  the  subject.  Probably  another 
term  will  not  go  by  without  the  adoption  and  recommendation 
on  the  nart  of  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  of  some 
more    dennite    scheme    than    that  which  in    last  March  they 

♦  No,  XII.  July,  1846. 
VOL.   IV.  K 
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suffered  to  go  before  the  public,  <  without  expressing  any  opinion' 
upon  it.  The  real  urgency  of  the  call  made  upon  them,  its  con- 
tinued repetition  on  all  sides,  (he  weight  and  name  of  those  who 
are  the  loudest  in  enforcing  it,  the  daily  accumulating  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  clear  heads  and  vigorous 
pens  that  are  employed  in  discussing  various  points  connected 
with  it,  the  ever-Uicreasing  interest  which  the  public^  feels  in  tke 
question,-^  all  this  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  impel  the  Hebdo- 
madal  Board  to  action.  A  plan  will  be  recommended — a  scheme 
to  throw  open  university  education  to  a  poorer  class  of  persons 
than  at  present  find  access  to  it,  will  be  submitted  to  Convoca- 
tion ;  the  conviction  that  something  must  be  done  will  prove  too 
strong  for  that  vis  inertits  which  of  necessity  inheres  in  bodies  of 
men  circumstanced  as  the  governing  bodies  of  our  universities 
are ;  some  plan,  the  plan  which  unites  the  greatest  number  of 
voices  in  its  favour  will  be  adopted,  and  the  University  will  in 
all  probability  be  called  upon  before  Midsummer  to  make  the 
great  and  novel  experiment  of  so  altering  its  existing  system  as 
to  give  admission  in  considerable  numbers  to  an  entirely  new 
class  of  students.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  resume  the  discussion  of  the  subject  We  pro- 
mised to  '  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  movements  connected  wiUi 
the  matter — and  if  need  were,  to  recur  to  it.'  We  are  now  about 
to  redeem  our  pledge.^  The  affair  has  taken  a  practical  aspect: 
there  is  every  probisibility  that  within  a  few  months  action  will 
have  commenced.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  short  breathing  space, 
during  which  words  may  possibly  be  serviceable.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  that  in  our  former  paper  on  this  subject,  we 
confessed  ourselves  *  unable  to  see  any  satisfactory  mode  of  ren- 
dering Oxford  education  accesdble  to  the  class  of  persons 
whoo^  it  is  wished  to  admit  to  it^  And  we  recommended,  in  lieu 
of  any  such  attempt,  the  formation  of  a  new  institution  in  some 
catheidral  town  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  We  have  since 
been  led  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether  this  would  be  upon 
the  whole  the  best  course.  * 

There  are  difficulties  both  ways.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
loth  that  the  new  candidates  for  the  University  should  lose  all 
those  inestimable  advantages  which  such  as  rightly  use  the  Uni  • 
versities  derive  from  them,  and  which  a  new  institution,  however 
admirably  planned  and  faithfully  conducted,  could  not  possibly 
impi^rt  to  its  alumni.  The  *  antiquity  of  our  Universities,  the 
associations  of  a  thousand  years,  the  lineage  of  great  names  thev 
claim  among  their  offspring,  the  treasures  of  science  of  which 
they  are  the  keepers,  their  past  and  present  eminence  in  litera- 
ture and  national  cultivation,** — and  we  will  add  to  these  the 
holif  memories  that  attach  to  them,  the  memories  of  such  men  as 
*  Archdeaeon  Manning.    Charge,  1S46,  p.  36. 
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Laud,  nd  Butler,  and  Andrewes^  and  Ken,  and  Hooker,  and 
Herbert,  and  Wilson,  and  Heber,  and  Williams, — these  things 
put  together  gt^  a  value  to  university  membership  and  to  edu- 
eaUon  on  the  banks  of  Cam  and  Isis,  which  only  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  can  fully  appreciate.  Erect  a  new  insti-^ 
tution  for  clerical  education,  and  tnese  things  are  altogether  lost 
to  the  new  class  of  ministers.  A  better  discipline,  a  course  of 
instroction  equallv  sound  and  more  suited  to  present  exigen- 
cies, might  easily  be  adopted  in  the  new  place  of  education ;  in 
these  respects  we  see  no  cause  for  any  great  fear  or  anxiety ; 
but  the  associations  which  hallow  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
make  residence  within  their  precincts  the  blessing  that  it  is  to 
so  inany,  these  cannot  be  imparted  or  transferred.  A  new  insti- 
tution, Kke  a  new  eountry,  must  be  wholly  destitute  of  them. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  students  in  such  new  institutions 
most  experience  a  great,  an  irreparable  loss.  There  are  also 
other  drawbacks  upon  the  plan  in  question. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  university  education,  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted  amon?  us,  is  its  refining,  polishing  influence  on 
the  persons  subjected  to  it.  Whatever  estimate  may  be  made  of 
this  influencei  whether  it  is  considered  to  work  well  or  ill,  to 
benefit  or  hnrt  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  reality. 

'  The  present  system/  says  a  writer  who  objects  strongly  to  the 
woiking  of  it,  '  does  not  do  much  to  convert  secular,  coarse,  and  ine- 
ligious  minds,  but  it  does  something  in  softening  and  chastenine  g|ood 
ones.  It  subdues  the  strong  desire  that  the  young,  under  reugious 
impressions,  are  so  apt  to  have, — ^that  of  showing  themselves  to  be 
better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  teaching  and  preaching  be- 
fore their  time.  It  teaches  a  religious  modesty  and  good  sense,  rer- 
sons  imbibe  a  certain  feeling  from  tlieir  University  life,  we  hardly  know 
how.  They  feel  the  ffenmg  loei ;  they  live  in  a  sphere  where  defects  of 
temper  and  manner,  and  an^  vulgarity  of  feeling,  are  immediately 
seen  ;  and  every  one  is  consaous  of  a  sort  of  intangible  turveillanee 
exercised  upon  mm  by  a  whole  circle  of  companionship  and  acqusint- 
anoe.  .  •  •  This  is  the  sort  of  indirect  ^discipline  aflPoided,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  one  in  many  cases.  The  general  result  we  may  call,  in  a 
word,  good  taste.*  * 

We  question  much  whether  a  new  institution  would  be  able  to 
exert  this  influence, — or,  at  least,  more  than  a  very  low  degree 
of  it  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  very  numerous  and  almost 
inappreciable  causes.  *  Persons  imbibe  the  feeling,  toe  hardly 
know  how*  There  is  a  *  genius  loci*  which  they  feel ;  an  *  atmo- 
sphere^' as  is  often  said.  Such  things  cannot  be  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  or  set  up  where  we  will — they  are  the  growth  of 
centuries.  We  cannot  even  analyse  them ;  and  if  we  could,  we 
should  iSnd  them  depend  upon  a  combination  of  ten  thousand 


*  Letter  on  two  preaent  Needt  of  the  Church,  p.  33. 
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circumstances,  few  of  which   are  at  our  disposal  to  reproduce 
whenever  we  please. 

Now  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  remarks  of  the 
writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  in  disparagement  of  this  in« 
fluence  and  the  spirit  it  produces  considered  as  thoroughly  per- 
vading the  whole  ministry  of  our  Church ;  and  we  are  far  from 
denying  that  there  is  much  that  is  judicious  and  valuable 
in  the  passages  which  we  subjoin,* — still  for  the  class  of 
persons  to  whom  alone  we  can  look  to  fill  up  the  present  vacuum 
in  the  Church,  such  an  influence  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
desirable.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  unless  we  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board's  Committee, 
that  to  meet  the  present  ministerial  exigencies  of  the  Church,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  into  orders  *  a  lower  class  in 
society  than  that  which,  as  a  general  rule,  gains  entrance  at 
present."  In  other  words,  the  addition  to  the  ministry  must 
come  mainly  from  the  lowest  class  that  at  present  furnishes  any 
members  to  it.  There  is  a  natural  repugnance  to  this  notion  on 
the  part  of  persons  wlio  have  grown  up  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. That  repugnance,  however,  mu^t  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  Other  churches  have  not  been  able  to  main* 
tain  their  ground  without  a  large  infusion  of  an  inferior,  and,  so 
to  speak,  vulgar  element  into  the  ministry.  Our  own  Church, 
by  her  determined  adherence  to  a  contrary  principle,  has  lost 
almost  entirely  the  affections  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 

*  *  Good  taste,  as  it  keeps  all  other  feelings  in  order/ requires  also  to  be  kept  in 
order  itself.  .  .  .  There  is  an  observable  tendency  in  men  of  good  taste  to  intole- 
rance. ...  A  circle,  we  will  say,  larger  or  smaller,  has  this  good  taste  standard. .  . . 
Some  one  comes  into  it  from  the  rough  external  world,  of  unchastised  feelings  and 
disagreeable  manners.  He  is  a  mixture :  has  warmth,  ability,  openness,  activity,  a 
disposition  to  make  sacrifices ;  but  he  is  forward,  conceited,  and  talks  too  much  and 
too  loud.  ...  Is  there  not  a  considerable  disposition  to  effect  his  absence  ?  and 
does  not  a  policy,  most  correctly  and  amiably  administered  indeed,  still  proceed  as 
legitimately  to  a  social  exclusion  as  the  old  Venetian  tactics  did  to  a  physical  one  ? 
Persons  look  indifferent,  or  surprised,  or  awkward  at  his  approach.  Then  persons 
stare  or  are  silent  at  his  remarks.  H«  is  made,  unconsciously  perhaps  on  either  side, 
to  feel  him^iclf  out  of  place. 

*  Let  us  suppose  such  a  standard  extensively  operating  in  this  way  in  our  Church, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  person  of  rough  and  ill-regulated  and  forward,  but 
still  strong  religion,  falls  into  a  circle,  and  finds  himself  encountered  by  a  quiet  cold* 
ness.  If  he  has  an  angelic  temper  he  submits  to  it ;  if  he  has  not,  perhaps  he  turns 
Methodist  preacher,  when  an  occasion  presents  itself,  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  appreciated  somewhere  or  other.  .  .  . 

'As  vulgarity  naturally  takes  an  ostracizing,  good  taste  naturally  takes  an  exclusive 
tvm ;  and  the  Church  of  England  shows  the  effects  of  this.  She  has,  somehow  or 
other,  an  infelicitous  way  of,  time  after  time,  throwing  off  whole  bodies  of  earnest, 
enthusiastic  men.  .  .  .  Those  who  feel  that  they  have  real  matter  in  them,  and  that 
they  are  worth  something,  will  not  be  presented  from  feeling  it  by  want  of  sympathy. 
And  if  they  see  that  something  about  them  shuts  them  out  from  Church  circles,  they 
will  often  move  off  elsewhere,  with  some  rough,  impatient  remark  on  a  church  which 
appears  to  them  to  prefer  taste  and  feebleness  to  effectiveness  and  warmth.'  (Letter^ 
pp.  34-7.) 
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She  can  only  regain  them  by  a  complete  alteration  in  her  policy. 
This  is  a  point,  however,  which  there  is  no  need  of  arguing. 
*  The  question  before  us,*  as  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  been 
quoting  well  observes,  *  is  not  which  class  makes  the  best  clergy, 
the  class  of  gentlemen  or  an  inferior  one,  but  which  class  we  can 
get  to  fill  certain  situations.*  (p.  29.)  The  higher  orders  will 
not  furnish  persons  in  anything  like  su£Scient  numbers,  willing 
to  do  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  at  the  income  which  our  addi- 
tional clergy  will  have  to  be  contented  with.  We  quote  once 
more  from  our  author  on  this  points 

*  Any  new  force  of  clergy,  large  enough  to  supply  in  any  degree  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  Church,  must  be  content  with  a  very  re- 
duced income,  and  a  style  of  living  below  that  of  ordinary  gentlemen.* 
(p.  29.) 

'  Whatever  money  goes  to  support  such  an  additional  force  of  clergy, 
whether  coming  from  societies,  or  self-sacrifices  on  the  part  of  rectors, 
or  offerings  from  congregations,  will  have  to  be  raised,  in  one  form  or 
other,  on  the  voluntary  principle.  It  is  plain  we  can  expect  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  from  the  state.  And  the  money  that  the  voluntary 
principle  will  collect  will  not  be  large  enough  to  keep  a  new  and  numer- 
ous force  of  clergy  in  the  ordinary  style  of  gentlemen,'    (p.  22) 

'  It  is  Utopian  to  expect  that  you  will  get  gentlemen,  as  a  class,  for 
love  and  conscience  sake,  to  fill  such  situations.'     (p.  29.) 

The  reasoning  of  these  passages  seems  to  us  incontrovertible. 
If  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  an  en- 
larged ministry  has  proved  any  one  point  it  is  this,  that  the  new- 
comers must  be  furnished  by  England^s  great  middle  class.  Con- 
cerning the  value  of  that  class  for  such  a  purpose  let  Archdeacon 
Manning  be  heard. 

'  I  need  not  say  what  that  middle  class  might  do  for  the  Church,,  if 
it  were  drawn  into  its  ministry  and  service.  Let  us  not  forget  what 
the  middle  class  of  England  really  is.  Perhaps  there  exists  nowhere 
anything  to  which  we  may  compare  it.  There  is  in  politics  as  in 
nature,  a  temperate  zone,  in  which  the  powers  of  man  seem  to  be  deve- 
loped and  braced  to  their  highest  energies  ;  in  which  the  intellect  be- 
comes clear  and  critical,  the  conscience  vigorous  and  inflexible,  self- 
respect  calm  and  cold,  the  passions  checked  by  reason  (it  may  be 
tineed  by  selfishness),  the  affections  kept  down  b^  a  round  of  duty, 
and  the  unagination  subdued  by  a  life  of  restless  action.  The  character 
formed  in  such  a  school  is  eminently  solid,  and  often  as  eminently  secu- 
lar/    (Charge,  pp.  38-9.) 

I(  therefore,  it  is  to  the  middle  class — to  a  class  below  that  of 
gentlemen — that  we  must  mainly  look,  it  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  coming  in  contact 
with  that  refining,  polishing  influence  which  we  have  spoken  of 
as  possessed  by  our  Universities  in  so  eminent  a  degree.     We 
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have  a  power  which,  exerted  od  those  who  are  the  present  ob- 
ject of  it,  seems  to  many  wasted  or  even  misapplied.  <  The  sons 
of  the  high  or  rising  class  in  society — the  class  that  think  moch 
of  birth  and  education — are  sent  to  the  university.  There  they 
receive  a  polished,  classical  education,  just  the  one  to  bring  out 
and  fix  the  original  bias  of  the  class.**    What  is  this  but 

'  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily» 
To  throw  a  perftime  on  the  violet  V 

But  the  students  of  a  lower  grade,  small  tradesmen's  or  farmers^ 
sons,  would  seem  to  be  the  very  persons  to  be  advantaged  by  this 
influence*  They  would  not  be  cn^^-polished  by  it.  Here,  then, 
is  a  second  point,  in  respect  of  which  the  Universities  seem  better 
fitted  than  any  new  institution  could  be,  to  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  this  new  class  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

There  is  also  a  third  objection  to  the  New  Institution  fiaxL 
The  Universities  have  enemies ;  enemies  who  long  to  prove  their 
present  inutility,  being  most  anxious  to  assist  in  destroying  or 
remodeling  them.  If  clerical  education  be  to  any  great  extent 
resigned  by  the  Universities  into  the  hands  of  an  institution  con* 
ducted  on  a  system  differing  materially  from  their  own,  a  handle 
will  be  given  to  these  enemies,  of  which  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  *  The  Universities,^  it  will  be  said,  ^  had  long 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  ^^rnere  clerical  seminaries  ;t''  now 
they  confess  themselves,  as  clerical  seminaries,  defective,  and 
incapable  of  remedy.  What  remidns  but  to  sweep  them  awa^  as 
institutions  whose  date  is  out  ?  And  when  this  cry  is  raisec^ 
the  danger  will  be  greatly  increased  if  it  find  an  echo,  not  merelv 
among  Dissenters  and  Latitudinarians,  but  in  the  Church  itsm 
— among  the  clergy  !  This  would  be  an  entirely  new  feature. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  have  been  ready  to  come  forward  as  one 
man  in  the  hour  of  need  to  opjpose  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  state  with  the  Universities.  If  the  education  of  a  class 
who  will  form  a  most  important  element  in  the  ministry  be  given 
up  to  an  institution  unconnected  with  either  University,  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  in  a  little  time  have  *  flooded 
the  country  with  men  not  our  friends,  men  enlisted  in  all  dieir 
sympathies  in  favour  of  other  and  rival  nlans  to  our  own  .  •  . 
with  their  feelings  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  our  system  is 
not  needfnl  to  the  country,*:^  and  so  less  likely  in  the  da^  of 
battle  to  side  with  us  than  with  our  enemies.  This  is  a  consider- 
ation of  grave  importance,  one  which  ought  to  be  well  weighed 
by  those  to  whom  the  Universities  have  committed  the  guardian^ 


*  Letter  on  the  Two  Needs,  p.  32. 
t  Spectator,  Pec  9, 1845.  t  Mr.  Sden'i  Letter,  p.  6w 
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Mf  of  their  intereBta,  before  they  dedde  finally  in  the  matter 
which  is  coining  before  them. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  serious  difficultiea  in  the  way  of 
receiving  into  our  Unirersities  the  new  class  of  students^  and 
doing  them  justice  when  we  liaye  got  them  there.  These  diffi- 
culttes  are  partly  social,  partly  economical.  To  introduce  the 
students  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  escape  the  contagion  of 
our  present  expensive  habits,  without  forming  a  low  and  despised 
caste,  excluded  from  the  general  society,  this  is  the  problem 
whi<^  has  to  be  sdved,  and  to  solve  which  will  task  the  inge^ 
nuity  of  the  wisest  among  us  to  the  uttermost.  Should  there^ 
however,  be  any  solution  to  it,  should  it  be  possible  to  devise  a 
plan  whereby  the  new  class  of  students  may  be  able  to  live  as 
economically  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  elsewhere,  without 
being  looked  down  upon  by  the  students  on  the  old  system,  thefa 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tbat  it  will  be  far  the  best  thing,  both 
for  the  new  dass  of  students  themselves  and  for  the  Universities, 
that  they  should  be  received  into  those  ancient  and  venerable 
institutions.  There  is  something  deeply  humiliating  in  the 
notion,  that  our  boasted  Universities  should  have  to  confess 
themselves  unable  to  meet  the  Church's  present  exigencies—^ 
nnable  to  perform  that  task  which  they  have  hitherto  claimed  as 
their  right  and  their  heritage^  the  education  of  the  clerical  body. 
We  are  therefore  rejoiced  to  hear  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the 
Universities  bestimng  themselves^  and  that  at  Oxford  especially, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  bring  forward  immediately  a  plan  for  the 
admission  of  the  students  in  question. 

Of  the  five  suggestions*  made  originally  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Board,  two  only  appear  now  likely  to  be  in^* 
aisled  on.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  *  exhibitions,  to  be  conferred,  not  upon 
grounds  of  literary  merit,  but  of  poverty,  character,  and  economi- 
cal habits,^  will  not»  we  presume,  be  any  further  pressed.  Its 
inadecinaay  was  from  the  first  glaring.  We  observed  of  it  shortly 
afler  its  appearance^ 

'  The  plsn  is  petty,  paltry,  insignificant ;  there  is  something  absurd 
in  setting  it  up  as  a  remedy  against  evils  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
which  it  IS  proposed  to  counteract.'     (No.  xii.  p.  106. J 

*  '  It  has  been  Buggested  to  fbiind  a  new  college,  or  build  a  new  hall,  under  iti 
own  officers  and  goremment ;  to  add  new  buildings  to  existing  colleges,  with  a  dis^ 
tfnct  economy,  but  under  the  government  of  the  eacisting  coU^  authorities ;  to  pro* 
i«de  exhibitiona,  tenable  by  members  of  any  college  or  hall ;  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  greater  number  of  students,  by  abridging  the  statutable  residence 
within  the  walls  of  colleges  or  halls ;  or  to  allow  students  to  lodge  in  houses  not 
locally  attached,  as  the  -statutes  al  present  require,  to  some  college  or  hall,  but 
under  the  superrision  of  some  senior  member  or  fellow  of  a  college.' 
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The  general  verdict  has  been  in  accordance  with  our  view. 
Tlie  writer  of  the  *  Letter  on  the  Two  Needs/  while  *  aware  of  the 
propriety  of  being  on  one's  guard  against  the  tendency  to  under- 
estimate the  practical  suggestions  which  come  before  one/  yet 
cannot  help  remarking  in  this  proposition  of  the  Hebdomaidal 
Board^s  Committee,  *  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  inadequacy/ 
Other  writers,  Mr.  Eden,  and  the  M.  A.,  whose  excellent  letters 
from  time  to  time  grace  the  columns  of  the  Oxford  Herald,  do  not 
so  much  as  notice  the  suggestion.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  still-born  upon  the  world — it  has  not  given  birth,  so  £ar  as 
we  are  aware,  to  a  single  benefaction  of  the  nature  recommended 
by  it — it  has  not  found  any  one  to  advocate  it  publicly — ^it  has 
not  even  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  on  the  part  of  more  than 
one  or  two  writers*  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  it,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  will  neVer  again  appear  except- 
ing in  conjunction  with  other  far  more  important  propositions — 
to  which  it  may  well  be  subsidiary.  We  proceed  to  consider  the 
propositions  which  are  likely  to  take  the  place  of  this  inadequate 
one. 

And  these,  as  we  said  before,  are  chiefly  two.  First,  the  addi- 
tion of  new  buildings  to  existing  Colleges  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor  students,  and  the  placing  of  them  under  certain  stringent 
regulations  with  respect  to  social  habits  and  expenditure ;  and 
secondly,  the  restoration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Hall  system. 
Practically,  we  feel  sure  that  the  choice  will  be  between  these 
two,  or  between  them  and  some  scheme  constructed  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  Eklen  recommends  the  former  plan.  He  proposes  that 
additional  rooms  should  be  built  and  furnished  by  public  sub- 
scription ;  that  the  occupants  of  these  rooms  should  enjoy  the 
following  pecuniary  advantages : — I.  Exemption  from  room-rent. 
2.  A  lower  rate  of  tuition.  3.  A  lower  rate  of  caution  money. 
4.  No  money  to  pay  for  furniture,  except  on  quitting  the  rooms» 
when  they  would  have  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  their  furniture  at  their  entrance  and  at  their  departure.  In 
return  for  these  advantages,  he  proposes  to  subject  the  students 
to  the  following  restrictions: — 1.  Breakfasting  separately  (not  in 
parties,  that  is)  and  dining  together.  2.  Limitation  of  battels.  3. 
Other  sumptuary  laws,  e.g.  no  horse-hire,  or  other  use  of  noto- 
riously expensive  amusements.  His  penalty  for  infringement  of 
these  restrictions  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  benefits,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  the  offender  on  the  footing  of  the  other  students.  What 
social  rank  he  would  assign  the  new  students  is  not  very  clear.  He 
8a)s  'the  Pauperes  scholares  and  Batillatores  (of  the  old  uni* 
versity  system)  are  apparently  just  what  we  want,'  but  he  at- 
tempts no  description  of  what  these  Pauperes  scholares  and 
Batillatoies  were.     We  are  left  to  conjecture  their  rank  and 
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position  in  the  University,  from  the  meagre  information  afforded 
by  an  extract  from  GuUth,  which  is  a  mere  tabular  view  of  the 
number  of  students  in  Oxford,  a.d.  161*2,  and  which  is  not  e?en 
consistent  with  itself  in  the  rank  which  it  seems  to  assign  them.* 

Neither  does  Mr.  Eden  tell  us  what  safeguards,  if  any,  he 
would  have  introduced  to  prevent  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
his  poor  scholars  and  batellers.  So  far  as  his  suggestions  go, 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  to  be  thrown  in  among  the  mass  of 
men,  with  no  more  strict  surveillence  than  is  exercised  upon  our 
present  students,  with  no  assistance  to  be  economical  beyond 
that  which  their  name  of  bateller  or  poor  scholar  furnishes 
them,  with  no  ^  mark  of  difference '  to  prevent  tradesmen  from 
trusting  them,  with  nothing  to  secure  them  against  running  the 
career  that  is  now  so  often  run  by  the  servitor,  sizar,  or  Bible 
clerk.  They  are  to  be  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
advantages  they  enjoy,  and  the  being  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  students,  if  they  transgress  the  rules  given 
them.  This  is  all  that  is  proposed  to  keep  them  from  extrava- 
gance. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  other  writer  whose  work  we  have 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
^  supply  men  with  a  motive  only,  and  not  with  a  guard.'  (p.  10.) 
lliat '  it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense,  that  the  more  you  require 
of  persons  the  more  you  ought  to  assist  them— if  peculiar  duties 
are  expected,  the  way  must  be  made  as  regular  and  straight  for 
their  performance  as  possible ;  to  throw  young  men  into  a  mixed 
sphere,  with  a  peculiar  conscientious  burthen  and  no  support,  is 
a  piece  of  moral  mismanagement,  and  only  gives  evil  a  greater 
reacting  force  over  their  minds.'     (p.  12.) 

In  Mr.  Eden's  plan  there  are  two  remarkable  deficiencies. 
Not  only  is  no  safeguard  provided,  but  the  motive  is  wholly  in- 
adequate. It  might  have  some  weight  at  first,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  poor  student's  career,  but  later  it  would  act  on  many  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  intended.  To  rise  into  the 
rank  of  the  other  students,  to  escape  galling  restrictions,  to  share 
the  Ubert^  before  his  eyes,  the  freedom. that  in  youth  appears  to 
us  so  desirable^  this  would  be  the  great  ambition  of  tlie  poor 
scholar  or  bateller.  The  moment  he  felt  his  education  had  so 
far  progressed  as  to  render  it  probable  that  his  transference  to 
the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  students  would  not  be  followed  by  his 
withdrawal  from  the  University,  there  would  be  the  strongest 
temptation  t&  him  to  transgress  the  rules,  for  the  very  purpose  of 

*  Sometimet  the  BaiiUaioreM  (or  Baiellatoret)  are  placed  above,  sometimes  along 
with  the  Pttuperet  tehoktret.  Sometimes  both  are  placed  with,  sometimes  apart 
from,  the  aenMMtgf  {FamuU  or  Sertn),  Yet  in  one  place  the  BaiiUaiore$  are  joined 
wHh  the  janior  commoners.  Generally  the  Pauperet  seholareM  and  Servientes  (servio 
tois)  are  placed  together— in  one  case  they  are  separated. 
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becoming  thereby  a  commoner.  Parents  and  friends  wiU  make 
great  Bacrifices  rather  than  lose  what  they  have  laid  out  in  tbeir 
sons'  education,  when  its  amount  is  considerable.  Their  sons 
soon  understand  this.  Nothing  but  fear  of  removal  from  the 
Universities  by  the  College  authorities  in  case  of  infringement  of 
the  restrictions,  will  ever  suffice  to  restrain  the  poor  students,  in 
whatever  manner  we  may  admit  them,  from  becoming  expensive 
and  extravagant. 

The  tendency  of  the  situation  in  which  these  poor  students 
must  be  placed,  to  produce  per  se  special  habits  of  extravagance^ 
is  beginning  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted.  A  writer,*  whose 
views  we  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  former  article  on  this 
subject,  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  this  point: — > 

'  Sach  men  will  ever  be  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  perpetuate 
habits  of  the  worst  species  of  extravagance,  that  which  is  generated 
from  the  spirit  of  vamty  and  emulation.'    (p.  7.) 

The  author  of  the  Letter  on  Two  present  Needs  of  the  Church 
thus  enlarges  on  the  matter : 

'  I  may  almost  so  further,  and  say,  that  if  youn^  men  are  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  "  expected  "  and  "  bound  "  to  be  economical,  unless  they  are 
furnished  with  some  constraining  motives  to  be  so,  they  are  almost  more 
likelv  to  be  extravagant  than  the  ordinary  members  of  their  class.  It 
has  oeen  very  commonly  observed,  that  of  those  who  are  sent  up  to 
the  University  by  the  charity  of  friends,  or  at  the  greatest  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  parents,  a  singular  proportion  seem,  by  a  kind  of  fatality, 
to  rush  into  expenses  and  get  into  debt.  The  fact  df  their  being  pecu- 
liarly bound  to  be  sparing,  seems  to  operate  exactly  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection, and  an  internal  shame  at  their  position  tries  to  relieve  and 
disguise  itself  by  external  display.  The  veHtum  A^as  has  peculiar 
charms ;  what  pers<His  are  especially  bound  to  they  often,  on  that  Tciy 
account,  feel  the  greatest  repugnance  to;  and  the  sentiment  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  who  regretted,  on  drinkmff  a  glass  of  cold  water  wben 
exceedingly  thirsty,  that  the  luxury  was  defective  in  one  point,  that  it 
was  not  a  sin,  might  be  expected  to  operate  amongst  a  body  of  young 
men,  who  would  soon  discover  that  expensiveness,  in  their  own  case, 
possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  that  consummating  charm  in  which  the 
rrench  lady's  pleasure  was  defective.'     (pp.  11,  12.) 

The  rationale  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  first,  that  there  is  an 
internal  shame  at  their  position,  which  they  long  to  shake  off; 
secondly,  that  there  is  an  external  reproach  attachmg  to  them 
which  they  thus  most  readily  escape ;  anc^  thirdly,  that  the  en- 

*  The  author  of  a  pamphlet,  weU  worth  the  peniMl  of  tiioie  who  are  about  to 
kgiilate  on  this  difficult  matter,  entitled  *  Six  Letters,  addreased  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Oxford  Herald,  on  the  subject  of  an  Address  presented  by  certain  noble  and  other 
distinguished  indi^duals  to  the  Heads  of  Cofleges,  in  November,  184S.'  Printed 
privately,  for  distribution,  n^t  published.    Oxford,  Vincent,  1846. 
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joyneDt  tbey  have  in  their  extravagaooe  is  surpassing,  partly 
firom  the  contrast  it  presents  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
iOf  partly  from  its  being  in  them  s.  forbidden  vice. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  &ct  should  be  fully  recognized 
by  those  who  are  about  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  poor 
students  will,  if  admitted  into  our  Universitiesy  *  be/  as  we  said 
in  our  last  paper,  *  under  peculiar  temptations  to  extravaganceJ 
Saf^uards*  tnen,  supports,  motives,  checks,  must  be  multiplied 
and  accumulated.  If  matters  are  left  simply  to  take  their  own 
course,  the  prophecy  of  the  writer  of  the  Six  Letters  will  un- 
doubtedly come  true,  and  *  our  last  state  will  be  toorse  than  our 
first.'    (p.  7.)    Our  attempt  will  prore  an  utter  failure. 

It  is  then  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  we  think,  that 
all  possible  safeguards  should  be  well  considered,  and  the  best 
and  most  efficient  selected  by  those  in  authority.  The  subject  is 
a  new  one  even  to  thoughtful  minds  among  us.  Nothing  shows 
this  more  strongly  than  the  meagreness  and  glaring  deficiencies 
of  the  plans  pnt  forward  hitherto. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  more  will  be  written  on  the  sub* 
jed^  that  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  its  details  will  have  taken 
place,  before  the  final  decision  is  made.  Mr.  Eden,  sensible  of 
the  dearth  of  published  opinion  on  the  matter  hitherto,  calls  on 
those  whose  opinion  is  likely  to  *  carry  weight  in  the  University,' 
to  *take  the  trouble  to  set  forth  something  which  may  guide 
persons'  judgment '  on  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  may 
presume  to  consider  ourselves  among  the  privileged  number.  At 
any  rate  we  will  venture,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  make  sugges- 
tions of  some  utility. 

The  fint  safeguard  which  we  will  venture  is  one  which  has 
already  been  recommended  in  our  pages;  it  is  this :  that  the  new 
students  should  constitute  a  distinct  grade  among  us.  What 
name  tbey  may  have  we  care  not ;  but  a  name  of  their  own^  by 
all  means,  let  them  have.  Let  them,  with  this,  nave  a  dress  of 
their  own,  a  dress  very  plainly  different  from  that  of  any  other 
order  of  students,  of  a  coarser  and  cheaper  material,  and  another 
form.  Let  them  also  have  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  University 
Calendar,  distinct  from  the  other  under-graduates.  Our  object 
in  urging  these  points  is  partly  the  protection  of  the  students 
themselves,  partly  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  tradesmen.  A  dis- 
tinct dress,  name,  station,  is  a  protection  to  the  possessor  against 
expenses — ^rivalrv  and  emulation  are  among  those  who  consider 
themselves  equals.  How  often  does  the  commoner  protect  him- 
self, when  tempted  to  expenses  above  his  means  by  the  gentle- 
man commoner,  with  some  mention  of  the  difference  of  their 
stations. — *  Oh !  it  is  very  well  for  you  gentlemen  commoners, 
but  we  poor  commoners  can't  afford  it ;'  or  some  similar  phrase? 
In  this  way  the  new  class  of  students  should  be  able  to  appeal  to 
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their  gown  and  Dame,  as  exonerating  them  from  taking  part  in 
amusements,  &c.  beyond  their  means. 

The  same  peculiarities  would  mark  them  to  the  tradesmen  of 
Oxford  as  persons  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  credit  to, 
while  their  position  in  the  University  Calendar  would  serve  to 
enlighten  even  those  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  University  on 
the  subject  of  their  poverty.  Thus  one  great  source  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  under-graduates,  the  facility  with  which  they  obtain 
credit,  would  be  stopped  up  effectually. 

The  objection  to  these  suggestions,  and  no  one  is  more  sensi- 
ble of  its  weight  and  importance  than  ourselves,  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing:— that  this  is  simply  to  increase  the  order  of  servitors,  a 
very  unsatisfactory  class  of  men  ;  that  thus  the  new  students  will 
form  a  despised  caste,  and  be  placed  in  *  a  degraded  position.' 
This  objection  we  ourselves  made  in  our  former  article. 

We,  however,  there  also  mentioned  a  remedy.  In  this  we  an- 
ticipated Mr.  Eden  in  that  suggestion  of  his,  that  the  Pauperes 
scholares  and  the  Batillatores  of  the  old  University  system  are 
what  we  need  the  restoration  of.*  Our  conclusions,  however, 
were  based  on  very  different  grounds.  He  is  only  anxious  that 
the  '  an-angement  made  should  be  in  accordance  with,  and  such 
as  would  be  suggested  by,  the  established  constitution  of  the 
place.'  (p.  8.)  We  desire  the  arrangement  for  its  own  sake. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  mere  desire  of  restoration  of  that 
which  has  been  and  is  past  away — to  us  it  seems  that  the  resus- 
citation of  dry  bones  is  rarely  a  successful  operation.  The  spirit 
of  the  past,  it  may  often  be  well  worth  our  while  to  labour  to 
recall,  yea  !  to  give  our  days  and  nights,  our  heart's  blood  and 
soul's  best  energies,  to  that  object ;  but  the  forms  in  which  that 
spirit  manifested  itself  are  rarely  worth  recovering,— are  seldom 
suited  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  a  distant  age.  Evoke 
the  spirit,  and  it  will  find  itself  a  suitable  form;  it  will  shape 
itself,  out  of  the  materials  that  the  time  offers,  a  far  properer 
body  than  we  should  succeed  in  giving  it  by  all  our  curious 
searchings  and  riflings  of  old  sepulchres.  It  is  therefore  from  no 
blind  admiration  of  what  is  ancient,  that  we  recommend  in  this 
instance  a  return  to  some  similar  system  to  that  which  once  ob* 
tained  among  us ;  it  is  simply  because  that  system,  as  we  read 
it,  seems- to  have  had  special  merits  of  its  own,  and  to  be  pecu* 
liarly  fitted  to  assist  us  in  our  present  difficulties. 

When  in  a  body  or  society  of  men  the  distinctions  of  rank  are 

*  *  Unlen,*  we  said, '  teveral  dittinci  gradea  could  be  introduced  rimultaneoutiy,  to 
intervene  between  the  ranks  of  commoner  and  servitor,  such  aa  did  once  exiai  in 
Oxford,  the  addition  of  new  departments  to  existing  Colleges,  on  a  cheap  and  econo- 
mical scale  of  expenditure,  woidd,  we  are  sure,  be  attended  with  the  worst  effects.' 
(No.  xii.  p.  105.)  And  we  added  in  a  note,  which  the  compositors  made  sad  havoc 
with, '  Wc  find  in  old  registers,  Commentales,  Communarii,  BateUatores,  Pauperet 
8chotare9,  and  Servitora  or  BtbUciJ 
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very  marked  and  few,  the  spirit  of  excluBiveness  is  sure  to  be 
strougly  developed,  and  to  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent.  Create 
more  disUnctions,  and  you  blend  thereby  the  several  ranks  im- 
perceptibly one  into  the  other  and  produce  union.  This  is 
what  in  a  country  like  England,  where  through  the  existence  of 
our  great  middle  class,  the  gradations  of  rank  are  so  numerous, 
renders  (comparatively,  we  mean,  with  the  case  of  other 
countries,)  the  union  of  all  classes  so  remarkable.  Each 
rank  associates  without  reluctance  with  two  other  ranks, 
the  one  immediately  above,  and  the  other  immediately  below 
itself — ^and  thus  each  becomes  a  link  grasping  two  other  links, 
and  the  whole  is  formed  into  a  chain,  compact  and  indis* 
soluble.  At  present  there  are  in  Oxford  but  three  ranks,  gentle- 
man-commoner, commoner,  and  servitor  or  bible  clerk.  An 
exclusive  spirit,  therefore,  naturally  prevails ;  but  let  the  grada- 
tions  be  multiplied,  let  there  be  Batellatores  and  Pauperes 
ScholareSf  intervening  between  the  class  of  Commoners  and  that 
of  Servitors,  and  exclusiveness  will  receive  a  heavy  blow.  Each 
class  will  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  class  immediately  above 
it,  and  there  will  be  much  less  of  ^  embittered  division,'  and 
'foolish  aristocratical  feeling*  than  there  at  present  is*  This 
then  is  our  second  recommendation.  Let  our  present  Com- 
moners be  divided  into  two  classes — Commoners  and  Batellers. 
Let  the  Batellers  have  certain  allowances  made  them — let  them 
have  to  pay  less  caution-money,  lower  fees,  lower  room-rent,  less 
money  to  servants ;  let  small  exhibitions  be  given  to  the  most 
deserving  of  them,  if  the  exhibition  system  can  be  at  all  brought 
into  play — let  them  wear  a  different  dress  from  the  commoners, 
be  confined  within  somewhat  narrower  limits  as  to  battling,  be 
forbidden  to  keep  horses  or  to  hunt,  be  restricted  to  the  inferior 
sets  of  rooms  in  their  college,  have  less  claims  to  the  scouts' 
services.  Let  the  Commoners  continue  under  the  present 
regulations.  At  first  let  those  applying  to  be  transferred  to  the 
list  of  Batellers,  if  found  deserving,  be  placed  upon  it;  afterwards 
let  parents  at  entrance  decide  in  which  rank  tiiey  will  have  their 
sons  enter.  '^This  will  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  our 
iiew  class  of  students,  who  may  be  called  ^  Poor  Scholars,*  for 
want  of  a  better  name. 

These  Poor  Scholars  we  would  have  placed  upon  the  books 
of  a  College,  not  isolated  from  the  body  of  richer  students  by 
being  thrust  into  newly-erected  Halls  unattached  to  any  of  the 
existing  colleges.  We  have  not  yet  made  any  observations  on 
the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Hall  system,  which  the  writer  in 
the  Oxford  Herald,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  recommends 
a  recurrence  to. 

'  It  appears  to  me,'  he  says,  '  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  might  license 
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Biastere  of  Arts  of  a  certain  standing  to  open  honsea  for  die  recep- 
tion of  a  limited  number  of  young  men,  who»  after  having  gone 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  a  nniveraity  education,  would  be  capable 
of  receiving  degrees^  as  members  of  Ck>lleges  and  HaUs  now  do.  In 
these  Licensed  Houses,  with  Licensed  Masters^  public  meals  alone 
should  be  permitted/ 

The  writer  contemplates  houses,  halls  be  afterwards  calls 
them,  wholly  detached  from  any  college,  not  merely  locally 
separate,  but  absolutely  unconnected  m  any  manner.  The 
students  belong  simply  to  the  licenced  house,  and  through  that  to 
the  University — they  are  committed  entirely  to  the  single  M.  A., 
to  be  instructed  and  cared  for  by  him  and  him  alone — their 
meals,  chapel  service,  lectures,  &C.,  all  take  place  in  the  licensed 
house — ^they  have  no  connection  of  any  sort  or  kind  with  any  of 
the  Colleges. 

We  cannot  at  all  approve  of  this  plan,  nor  is  it  (we  believe) 
that  which  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board,  and  which  (we  speak  adtfisedly)  cUmoat  obtained  the  ap- 
probation and  recommendation  of  the  majority.  The  words 
used  in  the  Committee's  report- are  ambiguoua,*  but  we  under- 
derstand  that  the  proposition  debated  was  rather  the  removal  of 
that  restriction  upon  Colleges^  that  all  their  members  must  be 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  time  at  Oxford,  bona  fde 
resident  in  buildings  forming  part  of  the  College,  than  the  erec- 
tion of  independent  HaUs. 

Hie  evils  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Hall  system  are  ! 
patent.  They  show  plainly  enough  in  the  existing  Halls,  with 
one  exception  perhaps.  It  is  invidious,  we  know,  to  dwell  upon 
this — but  we  must  not  abstain  from  speaking  the  truth  because 
there  are  some  to  whom  it  may  not  be  palatable.  Hall*men  do 
not,  as  a  class^  acquire  the  tone  of  University-men — nor  are 
they  received  freely  into  university  society ;  they  stand  in  a 
measure  isolated  fh>m  the  general  body.  Again,  they  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  with  respect  to  mental  culture.  To  attend 
the  lectures  of  a  single  individual,  however  learned  and  gifted  he 
may  be,  is  a  very  different  tbin^,  has  a  far  less  bracing  eflect 
upon  the  mind,  than  receiving  instruction  from  several  teachers. 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  so  awakens  the  mental  powers, 
and  invigorates  the  intellect^  as  that  sudden  plunge  into  the 
various  fields  and  forms  of  thought,  which  the  college  student 
makes  on  his  entrance  into  University  life  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  diversified  abilities  and  differently  constructed  minds  of 
his  several  lecturers.    This  advantage  is  denied  the  HaU  student, 

*  *  The  saggestion,  that  students  might  be  pennitted,  under  proper  regulatioiis, 
to  reside  in  houses  not  locally  attached  to  Colleges,  but  kept  and  superintended  by  I 

senior  members  of  the  UniTcrsity,  responsible  for  the  students  under  their  super- 
Tision.' — p.  3f  $  5. 
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and  the  result  is  evidenced  by  the  class  list»  not  lo  sav  the 
little-^  schools.  In  another  point  also  Hall*  men  are  badly  off. 
Tbeir  chapel  senrice  has  not  toe  solemnity  and  awidtening  effect 
of  the  service  in  Colleges.  However  truly  devout  a  man  the 
aiinister»  his  devotion,  when  officiating  seems  professional — at  any 
rate  there  is  nothing  striking  in  it.  Very  different  is  the  effect 
upon  stadents  newly  come  up,  of  the  ordinary  College  service. 
Fresh  from  school,  where  too  often  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  prayers  morning  and  evening,  gabbled  over  as  a  mere 
form,  they  are  struck  with  surprise,  and  often  with  a  deeper  and 
more  valuable  feeling,  when  they  suddenly  come  in  contact  with 
the  earnest  unaffected  devotion  of  the  whole  body  of  fellows  of  a 
Cbllege.  They  feel  that  they  have  come  upon  a  reality,  not 
upon  mere  decent  formalism — and  often  as  they  gaze  and  listen, 
toe  fire  kindles,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  aroused  in  their  own 
hearts^  never  to  be  extinguished  again. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Collegiate  over  the 
Hall  system,  as  they  exist  now  side  by  side  in  the  University. 
Bat  other  peculiar  evils  would  attend  the  establishment  of  small 
private  Hails.  The  students  at  these  would  be  by  their  position 
much  more  isolated  from  the  general  body  than  the  present 
Hall-men  are.  They  would  also  have  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
longing to  completely  new  institutions,  without  even  the  memo- 
ries of  which  not  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  existing  Halls  is  en- 
tirely destitute.  Further,  each  of  the  new  Halls  would  be  so 
smau  a  body  that  emulation^  that  great  spur  to  exertion,  would 
have  little  room  to  work.  Liastly,  the  Halls  being  mere  hotises, 
would  have  no  chapel — serrioe  would  have  to  be  performed  in 
the  dining  and  lecture-room^ 

In  all  these  respects  the  students  would  suffer.  There  is  an- 
other difficulty  which  regards  the  heads  of  these  Halls.  Under 
the  system  proposed,  '  the  Vice-Chancelior  is  to  license  Masters 
of  Arts  of  a  certain  standing  i*  a  *  board  or  committee  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges'  are  to  be  <  visitors  of  licensed  houses ;' 
« WEEKLY  returns  are  to  be  made  to  them  of  the  lectures  given 
bg  the  tutor  and  attended  by  tkepupUsy  of  the  amount  of  attend- 
ance given  by  each  member  to  the  claibf  service  in  chapel ;  of 
the  hours  at  which  members  knocked  in  at  night ;'  nay,  *  the 
WHOLE  discipline  is  to  be*  placed  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  higher  powers  C  sod  the  heads  of  these  Halls,  or  licensed 
houses,  are  to  be  considered  as  ^  licensed  only  during  good  beha- 
viour.' 

In  making  objections  to  the  Private  Hall  system  in  our  former 
article,  we  professed  a  doubt,  ^  whether  there  were  a  dozen  ^  se- 
nior members  of  the  University^'  who  would  consent  to  keep 
boarding-houses  for  poor  students.'  Certainly,  under  these  re- 
strictions, under  this  abject  slavery,  for  we  can  call  it  no  less,  to 
a  board  or  committee  (always  less  pleasant  to  deal  with  than  an 
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individual)  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  it  is  quite  certain  that  bo 
M.A.  possessed  of  the  least  self-respect  and  independence  of 
character  could  bring  himself,  however  anxious  to  assist  the 
Church  in  her  needs,  to  accept  the  position  of  Head  of  one  of 
these  establishments.  No  Head  of  a  College  thinks  of  exacting 
such  returns  from  College  tutors — ^nay !  the  clergyman  of  a 
parish  scarce  asks  them  from  his  village  schoolmaster.  Is  it 
supposed  that  these  Masters  of  Arts  are  to  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  confidence?  Why  then  admit  them  to  situations  which, 
after  all,  must  he  situations  of  trust?  Such  a  regulation  would 
seem  invented  solely  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  but  the 
servile  and  obsequious. 

Again,  the  licensing  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  that  only 
during  good  behaviour,  would  be,  we  think,  an  objectionable 
mode  of  appointment.  Where  there  is  no  precedent,  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  first  possessors  of  a  power  have  a  free  choice 
how  they  shall  exercise  it  Licensing  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  if 
a  mere  formal  proceeding,  following  necessarily  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  applicant's  College,  would  of  course  be  a 
very  proper  and  harmless  thing,  and  the  phrase,  *  during  good 
behaviour,'  if  it  meant  so  long  as  no  oflTence  was  legally  proved, 
if  it  were  equivalent  to  the  '  qud^m  diu  se  ben^  gesserint'  of  the 
crown  life  offices,  would  be  equally  unobjectionable.  But  what 
if  the  first  possessors  of  the  power  should  think  it  their  duty  to 
make  a  selection  among  the  candidates,  and  license  those  only 
who  should  be,  in  their  opinions,  best  qualified  for  the  office  ? 
Are  members  of  convocation  prepared  to  entrust  such  a  discre^ 
tionary  power  to  the  supreme  governor  of  the  University  for  the 
time  being?  Or  again,  if  the  good  behaviour  were  construed  to 
mean  submissive,  orderly  behaviour.  We  have  seen  in  our  own 
day  remonstrants  declared  to  be  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
University .4^  What  if  licences  were  revoked  on  such  grounds  ? 
These  are  serious  considerations. 

Further,  it  will  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Uni* 
versity,  what  stamp  of  men  are  induced  to  remain  in  Oxford  as 
instructors  of  the  new  class  of  students.  More  instructors  there 
must  be,  if  more  students  are  to  be  admitted,  for,  as  Mr.  Eden 
observes,  the  present  tutors  of  Colleges  have  already  quite 
enough  responsibility,  (p.  7.)  The  lowest  calculation  of  the 
number  of  new  students  whom  we  ought  to  provide  for  is  six 
hundred.  The  number  which  it  is  proposed  to  entrust  to  the 
care  of  a  single  Master  of  Arts  we  have  nowhere  seen  stated,  but 
as  each  student  is  to  be  *  on  the  footing  of  a  private  pupil,  living 
entirely  with  his  tutor,  immediately  under  his  eye^  one  of  his 

*  Reply  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  (Dr.  Wyntcr)  to  the  AddreM  presented  by  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  Judge  Coleridge,  and  others,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Puse/s  sus* 
pension. 
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AunUy,'  we  premnn^  that  not  ni6re  than  eight  or  ten  i^ould  be 
the  aTenige.  The  new  students  will  therefare  bring  into  resi- 
dence from  sixty  to  seventy-five  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts, 
who  will  form  a  highly  important  element  in  the  ordinary  convo- 
catioD  of  the  University.  Let  the  situations  be  made  suth  as 
independent  men  will  not  consent  to  hold,  and  the  character  of 
that  body  wiU  at  onee  be  lowered,  its  independence  will  be  lost, 
its  Toiee  will  become  the  mere  echo  of  the  Hebdomiidal  Board's 
decisionsr^it  will  be  do  check— >-bo  safSsgaard, — it  WiU  be  a 
adlity. 

Shml  we  be  aecnsed  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  a 
plan  which  has  come  before  the  poblie  only  in  the  shape  of  letters 
to  a  newspaper  ?  Onr  reply  is^  that  practices  of  the  imperial 
govermnent  are  apt  to  be  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  comraaoitres 
within  the  great  community,  and  that  feelers  are  now  most  ordi- 
narily put  out  in  the  shape  in  which  this  plan  has  appeared.  At 
any  ratsb  if  the  brochure  be  no  more  than  the  weak  attempt  of 
an  Off er^zealous  indiridual  to  destroy  the  independence  of  convo- 
cation under  pretext  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Church,  it  is 
aa  well  that  an  exposure  should  be  made  of  it.  If  the  Hall  sys- 
tem, or  anything  akin  to  it,  be  adopted,  it  is  as  well  that  men^s 
atteotioQ  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  beads* 

We  will  now  briefly  state  the  course  which  appears  to  us  most 
advisable.  Looking  upon  it  as  a  settled  point  that  Oxford  edu- 
cation if  to  be  thrown  open  to  those  poorer  students,  and  that 
the  only  question  now,  practically,  is,  kow  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  granting  that  there*  are  certain  strong  reasons  for 
wishing  that  the  existing  Universities  should  receive  them  rather 
than  acny  newly-created  bodies,  we  will  endeavour  to  set  before 
the  Universities  and  the  public  a  less  objectioDable  scheme  than 
any  which  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  them. 

We  say,  then,  let  the  poor  students  be  received  by  the  existing 
Collegea.  And  here  let  there  be  no  hokling  aloof  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  more  fissbionable  ones.  Let  it  be  announced  that 
ALL  the  Colleges  are  willing  to  receive  such  members.  It  would 
be  a  mieerable  banning  if  the  Colleges  themselves,  that  is,  the 
collegiate  authorities,  were  to  set  the  example  of  an  unchristian 
excluaiveness,  and  refuse^  some  of  them,  to  admit  these  students 
of  a  lower  grade.  Let  Uiem  not,  however,  be  received  witbiu 
the  walls  of  the  Colleges,  but  into  private  houses,  under  the 
supervisioo  of  some  Senior  Member  or  Fellow  of  a  College.  By 
tbeaa  means  they  would  gain  all  the  advantages  that  are  contem- 
]dated  in  the  establishment  of  what  we  have  called  the  Hall 
^item,  to  wit,  the  personal  supervision  of  the  M.A.  in  whose 
boose  tfaey  are ;  the  absence  of  temptation  to  certain  expenses, 

vol-  !▼.  «• 
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(luxurious  furniture,  prints,  &c.;)  the  degree  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  College  which  would  effectually  prevent  all 
emulation  in  extravagance ;  the  subjection  to  stricter  rules  with 
regard  to  meds,  hours,  &c.,  than  it  would  be  easy  to  introduce 
into  the  Colleges.  And  they  would  escape  in  a  great  measure 
the  evils  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  necessarily  accompanying 
their  being  placed  in  halls  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from 
any  College.  They  would  be  bond  fide  members  of  an  ancient 
coUegiate  institution — ^they  would  attend  its  chapel — dine  in  its 
hall — have  access  to  its  garden  and  (under  the  usual  restrictions) 
to  its  library — ^they  would  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  its 
many  tutors  and  lecturers — they  would  have  the  spur  to  exertion 
that,  in  numerous  bodies,  emulation  is.  They  would  then,  we 
believe,  not  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  College.  At  least 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  this  result  than  under  the  pro- 
posed Hall  system.  Much,  however,  very  much,  would  depend 
upon  the  example  set  by  the  authorities.  Fellows  and  Masters, 
in  this  matter.  If  they  were  seen  to  make  no  difference  them- 
selves in  their  intercourse  with  the  various  orders  of  students, 
and  if  they  exerted  themselves  among  the  well-disposed  com- 
moners, (and  Batellers,  if  our  suggestion  in  that  matter  could 
be  heard  and  acted  on,)  to  prevent  at  the  outset  any  exclusion 
of  the  poor  scholars  from  the  general  society,  we  believe  that 
quite  a  sufficient  degree  of  fusion  might  be  produced.  A  tho- 
rough fusion  is  of  course  not  desirable,  and  the  residence  without 
the  walls  of  the  College  would  be  security  enough  against  it. 

For  securing  the  economy  of  these  poor  students  there  wouM 
be  no  need  of  sumptuary  laws  on  the  part  of  the  University. 
The  M.A.  in  whose  house  they  lived  would,  with  the  advice  of 
the  head  of  his  College,  make  rules  to  be  observed  by  his  pupils 
in  his  own  house.  On  these  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter; 
they  would  be  more  or  less  stringent  according  to  circumstances; 
in  no  case,  we  think,  should  breakfasting  separately  be  in- 
sisted on — rathei'  a  general  breakfast  should  be  the  established 
rule,  and  private  breakfasts  be  by  permission — but  we  forbear 
minute  details.  There  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  securing 
economy  in  men  marked  by  their  name  and  gown  for  poor,  and 
resident  in  a  private  house  under  the  eye  of  a  watchful  guaidian, 
bound  to  rules  for  the  determined  infringement  of  which  expul- 
sion would  be  the  penalty. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  remove  all  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  heads  of  these  establishments.  The  appointments 
would  be  of  course  with  the  head  of  the  College  in  connection 
with  which  any  such  house  was  established.  The  situation 
would  be  placed  ou  the  same  footing  with  the  existing  tutor- 
ships ;  no  one  would  be  removable,  except  on  formal  complaint 
by  the  head  of  his  College  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.    The  persons 
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would  indeed  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  College  tutors,  and 
should  rank  with  them.  Their  lectures  might  be  attended  by 
other  undergraduates  of  their  ColWe  besides  their  own  pupils. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  Ck)lleges  to  increase  their 
tutorial  body  even  by  one  such  addition.  Especially  it  would 
enable  them  to  retain  married  tutors.  There  are  weighty  rea- 
sons against  such  retention  at  present  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances; there  cannot  be  the  same  intercourse  between  tutor 
and  pupil  when  they  reside  under  different,  and  often  distant, 
roofs,  as  when  they  live  within  the  same  college  walls.  And 
few  Colleges  can  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  a  tutor  towards 
evening  in  checking  anv  tendency  to  disorderliness.  Otherwise 
the  retention  of  married  tutors  would  be  very  desirable,  since  at 
present  it  generally  happens  thift;  about  the  time  when  the  tutor 
has  begun  to  be  a  thoroughly  efficient  one,  he  marries,  and  by 
marriage  vacates  his  fellowship  and  tutorship.  And  we  think  it 
may  be  said,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  tutors  are  the 
surest  to  marry.  Such  persons  usually  now  take  curacies,  and 
receive  private  pupils  into  their  house,  making  a  large  income 
thereby ;  we  beueve,  however,  that  many  of  them  would  be  in- 
duced, through  their  attachment  to  Oxford,  to  remain  in  it^  if 
they  could  continue  to  occupy  a  recognized  and  honourable  po- 
sition, even  although  they  might  lose  considerably  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  subject  on 
whicdi  we  are  commenting.  The  dimculty  will  be  to  make  the 
headships  of  such  a  value  as  to  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  fit- 
ting men,  without  calling  on  the  poor  scholars  for  much  money. 
The  following  strikes  us  as  the  most  just  and  feasible  plan. 

Let  the  funds  which  they  who  subscribed  to  the  Memorial  of 
the  Heads  of  Houses  on  the  subject  are  willing  to  supply  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  procnrins;  fit  buildings,  and  furnishing 
them  properly.  Let  each  house  be  made  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  married  man  and  ten  or  twelve  poor  scholars.  One 
room  for  each  scholar  would  be  sufficient.  Let  no  rent  be 
charged  either  to  the  scholars  for  their*  rooms  or  to  the  M.A.  at 
their  head  for  his  mansion.  Let  his  payment  consist  partly  in  this 
bene&ction,  call  it  worth  £50  a-year;  partly  in  a  certain  sum  to 
be  paid  for  tutorage  by  each  scholar  terminally ;  partlv  in  a  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  College  to  him  out  of  the  College 
tutorage  money.  We  estimate  the  second  head  at  from  £300  to 
£350  per  annum;  the  third  at  £60  a-year.«     The  value  of  the 

.  *  We  would  hETe  the  lectures  of  the  out-coUese  tutor  attended  by  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  College  besides  his  own  pupils.  This  would  greatly  relieve  the  in-col- 
lege  tutors,  who  are  at  present  much  over-worked.  They  would  not  grudge,  we 
believe,  such  a  sum  as  we  have  mentioned  in  return  for  the  relief  afforded  them. 
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altuatioii  would  thfiiefore  be  £400  or  £450  par  aDnum.  It 
wQuU,  besides  this,  poBsees  the  attraction  of  leaying  its  bolder  at 
liberty  duripg  one  half  of  the  year.  We  think  that  at  this  rate 
of  income  it  would  not  be  diiScult  to  get  the  situations  taken  by 
persons  fit  for  them. 

We  will  now  consider  what  each  student  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  he  should  be  charged  £lO 
terminally  for  tutorage*  Mr.  Eden  recommends  a  ^  lower  rate 
of  tuition/  and  writers  on  all  sides  gladly  catch  at  it  We  think 
the  proposal  at  once  unjust  and  impracticable.  It  is  unjust  for 
if  the  new  students  are  to  be  placed  under  a  stricter  rule  than 
others,  in  whatever  way  they  are  admittedt  they  must  give  more 
trouble,  since  they  must  require  more  looking  after.  And  if 
they  are  to  be  inmates  of  a  private  mansion,  and  so  on  the  foot* 
iog  of  private' pupils  much  more  must  they  occupy  the  time  of 
their  tutor  and  interfere  with  his  convenience;  and  therefore 
much  more  must  anv  concession  to  them  of  a  lower  rate  of 
tuition  be  unreasonable.  It  would  also  be  impossible  practically 
to  obtidn  them  tutorage  worth  the  having  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  established  one. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  venture  to  raUe  their  rate  of  tuition. 
We  do  this,  convinced  that  justice  requires  it,  and  that  in  order 
to  secure  them  good  tutors  it  is  necessary.  We  shall  neverthe- 
less be  able  to  arrange  for  their  admission  at  as  low  a  rate  as  has 
anvwhere  been  advocated.  The  whole  expenses  for  board, 
lodging,  tuition.  University  and  College  dues,  will  not  on  our 
estimate  exceed  £60  per  annum. 

At  present  the  tutorage  is  in  most  colleges  about  seven  guineas 
a  term.  That  is,  it  is  sixteen  guineas  annually  for  four  years. 
But  the  students  receive  instruction  for  three  years  only.  They 
therefore  pay  for  their  tutorage  at  the  rate  of  x2i  Ss.  a-year,  or 
£7.  9s.  4d.  a  term,  counting  three  terms  to  the  year.  We 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  rate  of  tutorage  everywhere 
raised  to  £10  a  term.  At  any  rate  we  think  it  is  the  lowest  sum 
that  can  be  fixed  for  those  who  are  to  be  inmates  of  a  house  on 
the  footing  of  private  pupils. 

This,  then,  we  shall  assume  as  the  feur  sum  for  tutorage  in 
the  ease  of  our  poor  scholars— £10  a  term,  or  £30  a  year.  We 
will  next  take  their  board.  We  estimate  this  at  the  same 
amount  or  a  little  under.  £5  a  term,  or  £15  a  year^  might,  we 
think,  cover  the  expense  of  their  dinners  in  mill  and  ot  their 
College  and  University  dues  (these  being  reduced  to  as  small 
a  sum  as  possible)  ;*  and  a  similar  amount  might  be  sufficient 

Were  this  aheration  combined  with  inotber  which  we  are  about  to  sog^geit  in  the 
general  charge  for  tutorage,  their  incomes  would  remain  rtrj  much  what  they  at 
present  are. 
*  We  ettimtte  their  dinner  at  1#.  SdL  a-day,  or  ^  per  term  of  eight  weeks ;  their 
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to  reimburse  their  tutor  for  their  other  meals,*  and  for  the  ex- 
pense of  an  extra  servant  which  they  would  necessitate.  We 
would  have  no  profit  made  on  this  item,  but  simply  that  amount 
charged  which  would  su£Bce  to  cover  the  expenditure. 

There  would  remain  as  extras,  coab,  washing,  books,  clothes, 
travelling  expenses.  These,  we  think,  need  not  exceed  £25  or 
£30,  unless  the  student  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  Oxford. 
At  any  rate  the  whole  expense  would  be  under  £100  a  year.f 

Here  we  pause  for  the  present.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
not  consider  any  apology  due  to  them  on  our  part,  for  having  re- 
curred to  this  subject  so  soon  after  we  had  called  their  attention 
to  it.  Practical  questions  affecting  the  Universities  seem  to  be 
those  which  come  most  peculiarljr  within  our  province.  We 
claim  the  right  to  deliver  our  sentiments  upon  them  repeatedly. 
We  shall  await  anxiously  the  decision  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
on  this  matter  in  the  current  term.  We  trust  that  the  plan  put 
forward  will  be  one  on  which  we  can  look  with  satisfaction  and 
confidence.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  we  may  possibly  have  to 
trouble  our  readers  with  a  third  paper. 

univenity  and  college  daes,  induding  a  payment  to  the  library  fund,  at  £1  per  temu 
To  prevent  their  dinners  firofn  exceeding  U.  Zd.,  they  nrost  be  restricted  ftom  soup, 
fiflhf  pastry,  podding,  &c. 

*  These  meals  would  be  breakfkst,  consisting  of  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  toast,  butter, 
and  eggs,  which  we  estimate  at  7d. ;  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese,  :  d. ;  and  tea 
(the  same  as  break£sst,  with  the  exception  of  eggs,)  td.    This  would  amount  to  £4 
a  term.    Vfe  aUow  £1  tor  candles,  attendance,  &c. 
t  We  subjoin  a  synoptical  view  of  our  estimate  i~^ 

Tutorage 

College  battells,  hidodlng  UiiiTersity  and  College  dues . 

HoKMe  bill,  ineluAag  serrsBts 
Extras,  say — 

Washing    . 

Boolcs 

Dress 

Coala 

TisreUiDg 


, 

, 

£30 

0 

Oa^ear. 

lege 

dues. 

15 

0 

0     ., 

• 

15 

0 

0     „ 

£3 

0    0 

4 

0    0 

15 

0    0 

8 

0    0 

5 

0    0 

— 

£30 

0 

0 

£90 

0 
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1.  The  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians.    By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Hone. 
Vol.  I.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson.    London,  Parker,  1846. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Englishmen  in  Past  Days.     The  Life  of  Bisfiop 
Wilson.    London,  Burns,  1846. 

Among  the  host  of  saints  and  worthies  which  the  English 
Church  has  produced,  few,  if  any,  haye  excelled  Bishop  Wilson 
in  the  qualities  which  form  the  character  designated  by  those 
terms.  Saintliness  and  worthiness  he  had,  indeed,  in  a  high 
degree ;  and,  in  truth,  we  need  not  fear  to  challenge  comparisoH 
between  him  and  any  persons  who  have  appeared  in  any  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic  in  these  later  ages  of  her  existence.  And 
yet  with  all  this,  though  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career,  though  his  books  are  in  circulation  in 
thousands  among  the  humbler  members  of  the  Church,  it  is 
strange  how  little  is  known  of  the  man,  of  his  high  character, 
his  saintly  life,  and  Apostolic  acts.  It  is  true  that  we  hear  him 
spoken  of  as  *  the  excellent  Bishop  Wilson,'  or  we  see  him  de- 
scribed as  *  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.'  Such  epi- 
thets seem  universally  attached  to  his  name ;  and  this  foct  of 
course  is,  in  itself,  a  high  moral  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character ;  but  anything  like  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  life 
and  acts,  still  less  a  true  estimate  of  his  character — his  learning, 
his  clear  sound  sense,  his  profound  thought,  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  his  wonderful  power  of  appreciating  and 
dealing  with  the  minds  of  men,  his  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
temptations  of  the  bad,  to  sympathise  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
weak,  and  to  lead  and  direct  the  aspirations  of  the  holy — any- 
thing like  an  appreciation  of  these,  which  constitute  the  true 
greatness  of  the  man,  we  do  not  remember  often  to  have  met 
even  among  those  who  are  loudest  in  using  the  laudatory  epi- 
thets to  which  we  have  alluded. 

And,  doubtless,  three  causes  have  contributed,  in  their  degree, 
to  this  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  of  Bishop  Wilson's  history 
and  character.  First,  that,  like  many  other  of  tne  greatest  saints, 
his  life  was  a  retired  and  unpretending  one.  Active  it  certainly  was 
in  no  common  degree ;  but  it  was  just  that  sort  of  activity  which, 
while  it  benefits  those  immediately  within  its  influence^  and  even- 
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tually  takes  a  for  more  extended  range  of  good,  yet  does  not 
make  its  possessor  heard  of  or  known.  He  withdrew  himself 
from  the  great  men  of  our  nation,  among  whom  he  was  at  first 
thrown.  He  was  not  active  in  parliament;  for  the  see  of  Man 
conferred  (happily,  as  he  thought)  no  parliamentary  barony.  He 
was  not  active  in  controversy ;  for  he  shrank  from  it  as  from  a 
sharp  remedy,  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Church's  soundness,  but  which  was  a  misfortune  to  him  that 
was  called  upon  to  engage  in  it.  But  in  a  sea-girt,  obscure  island 
he  was  active — active  in  performing  thiB  duties  of  his  high  office 
— active  in  tending  his  flock — active  in  preaching  to  humble  con^ 
gregations  of  fishermen — active  in  ministering  to  the  temporal 
wants  of  his  people ;  and,  above  all,  active  in  denying  himself  to 
give  to  others,  and  in  preparing  himself  in  soul  and  body  to  give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship.  But  then  this  activity,  unosten* 
tadously  practised,  is  not  what  gives  a  name  or  makes  a  noise  in 
the  world. 

Another  cause  of  Bishop  Wilson's  being  less  known  than  he 
deserves  to  be,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  a  sense  he  may 
be  sidd  to  have  been  inappreciable  to  the  men  of  his  own  gene- 
ration. He  did  not  (so  to  speak)  belong  to  his  time.  There 
was  scarce  any  one  whose  mind  could  reflect  the  beams  that 
flashed  from  his  soul,  or  whose  heart  was  so  strung  as  to  vibrate 
in  unison  with  his.  In  England,  the  dull  coldness  which  crept 
over  the  Church  at  the  Revolution,  was  only  broken  b^  the 
miserable  controversies  consequent  on  Hoadley's  promulgation  of 
his  heresies.  The  school  of  Hoadley,  indeed,  was  evidently  in 
the  ascendant  What  sympathy  could  the  courtly  prelates,  who 
besieged  the  lev^s  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Georges,  da- 
meroas  for  promotion,  have  with  a  man  who  shrank  from  the 
Episcopate,  and  consented  to  assume  it  only  when  it  was  thrust 
upon  bim — ^who  exiled  himseV  to  his  island  Diocese,  held  non- 
residence  to  be  sinful,  and  who  pertinaciously  refused  to  accept  a 
translation  to  a  higher  and  wealthier  see  ?  And  as  for  those  who 
(whatever  any  may  think  of  their  political  principles^  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  line  thev  took  in  acting  upon  them)  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  kept  alive  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, and  to  have  maintained  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  the 
old  Church  of  England, — ^the  non-jurors — besides  the  point  of 
their  not  being  in  communion  with  him,  the  very  fact  of  his  * 
having  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Invader  of  Orange,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  must  have  prevented  their  ever  fairly 
viewing  the  character  of  Bishop  Wilson.  As  for  the  mere 
worldly  man,  (and  let  Horace  Wsdpole  and  his  fellows  tell  what 
the  worldly  man  of  that  day  was,)  of  course,  the  character  or  the 
acts  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  Sodor,  if  ever,  perchance, 
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Ihey  reached  his  ear»  could  only  &11  dead  on  his  mind,  or  at 
most  excite  a  smile,  if  not  of  derisioQ,  at  least  of  pity. 

So  then  Bishop  Wilson,  we  say,  was  out  of  bis  time;  he  came 
among  men  like  a  man  of  other  oays, — they  could  not  make  him 
out,  or  relish  his  tone.  He  came  either  too  late  or  too  soon. 
Andrewes,  George  Herbert,  Jeremy  Taylor,  men  of  a  by-gone 
day  and  school  would  have  symbobsed  with  him,  and  admired 
and  cherished  him.  So  too^  some  among  us  of  this  day  there 
are,  we  believe,  who  love  and  revere  what  we  know  of  him ;  many, 
we  are  sure,  are  arising,  and  will  arise,  around  and  after  us,  who 
will  learn  fully  to  appreciate  his  character  and  estimate  his 
worth.  But  by  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cobp 
tury,  his  general  excellence  might  be  admitted — ^his  true  saintli* 
ness  could  not  be  realized.  We  put  by,  for  the  present,  the  im* 
portance  of  his  life  as  a  testimony  to  a  degenerate  and  slumberiqg 
generation ;  and  his  still  greater  importance  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  which  connects  the  revival  of  religion  and  churchmanship 
with  the  views  and  practices  of  a  former  day,  and  as  one  who 
bore  the  lamp  of  true  piety,  which  has  never  quite  gone  out,  and 
passed  it  on  to  later  days ;  and  however  providential  and  irn* 
portant  the  fact  of  his  having  lived  just  when  he  did  may  be,  we 
msist  only  on  the  fact  that  his  <diaracter  was  inappreciable  by 
those  of  his  own  time,  as  one  cause  why  tbe  knowledge  of  him  is 
not  more  general  in  our  own  day. 

The  third  cause  to  which  we  alluded  is  more  matter  of  &ct, 
viz.  the  want  of  any  good  biography  of  Bishop  Wilson* 

There  are  only  two  publications  whiqh  at  all  aspire  to  or  de« 
serve  the  name  of  biographies*  The  life*  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  bis  works  in  quarto,  in  17^1,  and  a  lijfe  put  forth  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell.  Qi  these,  the  nrst  is  by  fiur  the  most 
valuable.  It  is  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  who 
seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  Bishop's  memoranda  and  papers, 
and,  as  the  edition  of  the  works  is  dedicated  to  bis  son,  (the 
copy  which  we  have  before  us  indeed  is  a  presentation  copy  from 
the  sQu,)  we  may  assume  that  the  facts  stated  are  authentic. 
So  far  this  life  is  very  valuable,  but  en  the  other  hand  its  defects 
are  very  many.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Crut- 
well  (however  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  engaging  in  the  work) 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  The  btogra- 
'  phy  consists  of  little  more  than  the  bare  staXement  of  fisots  and 
dates*  and  of  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  memoranda.  Here^ 
oertaiplyik  are  the  materials  for  the  best  biography;  but  they 
are  worked  vp  without  any  order^  in  a  hard,  dry  style,  which 
makes  the  book  unreadable  as  a  narrative,  and  with  such  a  cold- 
ness of  tone  as  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  evangelical  zeal 
a«d  superemioent  holiness  of  the  sulyect  of  the  work.    The 
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tnith  18  that  Mr.  Crutwell  plainly  falls  into  the  category  of 
those  we  have  just  been  considering.  He  can  give  bis  readers 
no  true  idea  of  Bishop  Wilson,  simply  because  be  had  formed 
no  true  idea  of  him  himself.  He  was  writing,  in  a  manner, 
about  what  he  did  not  understand — ^he  may  detail  the  acts 
of  the  Bishop-*-be  may  fiuthfully  narrate  his  life ;  but  la  vie 
inUrieuret  the  mainspring  from  which  his  acts  proceeded  and 
naturally  flowed,  of  this  he  himself  gets  no  true  notion,  and 
therefore^  manifestly,  cannot  convey  it  to  his  readers.  He  sees 
m  him  an  active,  charitable,  Chnstian  Bishop;  but  the  great 
saint,  the  deep-thinking,  self-vanqubhing,  heaven-aspiring  soul, 
this,  in  a  measure,  is  hidden  from  him. 

And  if  his  first  biographer  and  editor  was  inadequate  (probably 
from  circumstances  of  time  and  dryness  of  education)  to  write 
the  biography  of  the  apostolic  Bishop,  still  more  have  party 
views  and  prejudices  warped  the  vision  of  the  other  writer  of  his 
life.  Mr*  Stoweirs  '  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson'  might,  indeed,  more 
justly  be  called  an  exporition  of  Mr.  Stowell's  own  views  and 
apMuooB,  If  we  complain  that  Crutwell  gives  us  bare  facts  and 
dates,  we  can  find  no  such  fault  with  Mr.  Stowell's  book,  in 
which  facts  and  dates  have  to  be  searched  for  amidst  long  dis** 
quisitions  and  digressions  of  the  author's  own  religious  notions. 
If  Crutwell  gives  us  a  hard  outline  of  Bishop  Wilson,  Stowell 
gives  us  a  disturted  representation.  The  truth  is^  Mr.  Stowell 
was  a  low  churchman,  and  poor  Bishop  Wilson  is  made  to  look 
Uke  a  low  diurchman,  to  suit  his  biographer's  views.  He 
stripe  him  of  everything  catholic  about  him  except  his  fervent 
seat  and  then  he  leaves  his  reader  in  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  great  Bishop  Wilson  was  not  almost  a  dissenter.  Of  this, 
then,  we  do  bitteriy  complain,  that  the  book  is  a  one-sided  and 
an  wabar  book.  It  suppresses  facts  which  were  evidently  before 
the  author's  ^es  in  quoting  from  Crutwell,  because  those  facts 
would  have  made  the  Bishop  come  out  before  the  reader's  eyes, 
in  a  light  in  which  Mr.  Stowell  did  not  want  him  to  appear, — as 
an  earnest,  devoted,  uncompromising  churchman.  Still,  with 
all  its  faults,  the  book  has  helped  to  keep  the  memory  of  Bishop 
WUaon  before  people,  and  to  maintain  the  interest  of  his  name ; 
and  it  has  a  certain  value,  because  it  contains  some  few  eircum* 
stances  of  the  Bishop^s  history  which  had  escaped  Crutwell,  and 
which  Mr.  Stowell's  position,  as  rector  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  collecting  from 
genuine  sources.  As  for  the  shorter  Uves  which  occur  in  the 
works  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  they  are  little  else  than 
bare  narratives  paraphrased  from  one  or  both  of  the  biographies 
we  have  mentioned.  They  are  certainly  moves  in  the  right  di* 
rectioB,  but  they  do  not  at  all  seem  to  us  to  come  up  to  what  a 
Kfe  of  Biehop  Wilson  might  be  made ;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
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them  which  commends  itself  to  us  as  likely  to  make  his  histoiy 
much  more  extensively  known,  or  his  character  more  fiurly  esti- 
mated. 

Therefore  we  maintain  that  another  very  great  cause  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  life,  and  his  tone  of  mind,  being  in  reality  little  known 
among  us,  has  been  the  want  of  a  popular,  fairly-written  bio- 
graphy,  which  should  give  not  only  a  faithful  detail  of  his  life, 
but  also  some  idea  of  his  real  character  and  theological  opinions. 
As  it  is  now,  he  who  would  form  any  estimate  of  these,  must 
look  for  them  in  his  works;  and  these,  however  popular  (and  most 
deservedly  so)  with  a  class,  being  exclusively  either  devotional,  or 
dogmatic,  or  educational,  or  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  or  else  in 
the  shape  of  sermons,  will  never  be  universally  read,  or  much 
known  m  society  in  general ;  and  being  especially  addressed  to 
certain  classes,  will  not  all  be  read  even  by  those  among  whom 
they  do  circulate. 

But  if  the  history  of  Bishop  Wilson  be,  as  we  maintain  it  is, 
one  which  is  full  of  importance  to  English  churchmen,  then  it  is 
essential  that  a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  acts  should  be  generally 
diffused  among  us.  We  say  that  his  character  b  one  which  it 
concerns  all  churchmen  to  know  something  of;  for  not  now  to 
insist  on  the  great  value  of  his  example  of  earnest  piety,  exten- 
sive charity,  and  strict  self-discipline,  on  this  careless,  money-get- 
ting, and  luxurious  generation,  if  holiness,  if  the  production  and 
perfection  of  great  saints  be,  as  it  most  surely  is,  a  certain  mark 
of  the  vitality  and  soundness  of  the  Church,  then  the  very  &ct 
that  the  Church  here  in  England,  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  de- 
pression, had  strength  to  bring  forth,  power  to  nurture^  and 
grace  to  develop,  one  of  the  greatest  saints  of  modem  ages,  is  a 
point  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  churchmen,  and  to  press  upon 
their  hearts.  He  seems,  indeed,  providentisJly  sent  to  assure  us 
that  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  very  time  she  showed  fewer 
signs  of  life  than  at  any  period  of  her  existence,  in  the  very  years 
when  the  cold  erastianism  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  were  bringing 
forth  their  true  developments  in  the  noxious  doctrines  of  Hoad^ 
ley  and  Clarke — ^whatever  deadness  may  have  seemed  to  over- 
spread her  externally,  pulsation  was  strong  at  the  heart,  and  she 
was  still  the  real,  living  Church,  and  had  within  her  enough  to 
nourish  and  to  satisfy  one  who  is  not  exceeded  in  personal  holi- 
ness  by  any  of  her  children,  nor  inferior  in  knowledge  and  admi- 
ration of  primitive  Catholicity  to  any  among  all  her  sons. 

We  own,  then,  that  our  earnest  desire  is  to  see  not  merely  an 
acquaintance  witii  the  life,  but  some  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  modes  of  thinking  of  this  great  man,  more  general  among 
all  classes  of  churchmen ;  but  we  confess  that  we  almost  shrink 
ourselves  from  attempting  to  record  his  acts,  or  endeavouring  to 
display  his  character,    Of  all  biography  that  of  the  good  and 
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holy  18  the  most  di£Bcult  to  write.  In  any  matter  of  mere 
worldly  conduct  it  is  possible  for  the  biographer  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  occupations,  to  understand  the  actionsy  and 
often  to  ascertain  the  motives  of  the  subject  of  his  pen«  however 
they  may  differ  from  his  own  ;  in  a  word,  to  realize  thoroughly 
his  position  or  pursuits.  Thus  men  who  never  stirred  from  their 
firesides  have  been  the  biographers  of  warriors ;  and  those  who 
never  mixed  in  debate  or  intngue  have  ably  recorded  the  lives  of 
politicians.  But  very  different  is  the  task  of  the  man  who  un- 
aertakes  the  life  of  one  who  has  excelled  other  men  in  those 
qualities  which  raise  man  above  himself,  and  therefore  make  his 
character  the  more  difficult  of  estimation  by  his  fellow  men.  He 
may  admire  his  acts,  he  may  desire  to  imitate  his  zeal  or  self- 
denialf  he  may  himself  be  powerfully  moved  by  his  writings,  by 
his  depth  of  thought  and  greatness  of  heart ;  but  how  shall  he 
undertake  to  detail  to  other  men  that  which  his  imperfections 
prevent  his  fully  realizing  himself? — how  convey  those  points  in 
the  character  of  him  of  whom  he  writes,  of  which  his  own  eyes 
have  caught,  it  ma^  be,  but  an  imperfect  glance? 

For  this  reason  it  is,  doubtless,  that  we  find  the  lives  of  great 
saints  recorded  sometimes  in  such  a  bare  and  dry  way  as  gives 
us  no  true  estimate  whatever  of  their  real  character;  or  some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  with  such  a  warmth  of  tone  and  lan- 
guage as  ruses  the  book  above  men  of  common  minds,  and  makes 
it  inappreciable  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  in  holiness. 
But  to  represent  the  man  as  he  was,  and  as  he  seemed  to  the 
men  with  whom  he  himself  had  to  do — kindling  the  devout,  encou- 
raging the  weak,  engaging  even  the  worldly,  and  awing  the  bad 
by  his  sanctity, — this  is  a  task  from  which  men  may  well  shrink. 
It  is  to  endeavour  to  convey  from  a  reflecting,  it  may  be  from  a 
dulled  medium,  the  original  splendour  with  which  the  sunbeam 
strikes  the  eye  of  him  who  views  it  directly.    Yet  it  may  be  re- 

Juisite  to  strive  to  do  in  some  way  that  which  it  is  impossible  to 
o  perfectly ;  and  if  no  common  admiration  of  the  character  of 
BisDop  Wilson — if  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  his  writings  can 
help  to  supply  the  place  of  higher  and  more  fitting  qualities  in 
his  biographer,  then  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers 
at  least  an  outline  of  his  life  and  character. 

'  To  perform  the  will  of  God,'  says  St  Chrysostom,  *  is  the 
true  and  only  nobility.  This  is  the  nobility  of  the  Apostolic 
order;  and  he  who  is  illustrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  ennobled 
with  the  sovereign  and  highest  nobility."  In  this  rank,  then. 
Bishop  Wilson  was  pre-eminent — though  of  humble  birth  in  the 
worldy  estimation.  Of  his  family  little  is  known ;  they  are  said 
to  have  been  respectable,  and  long  settled  in  the  county  where  he 
was  bom,  though  probably  in  worldly  designation  they  did  not 
rise  above   the  rank  of  tradesmen  or  yeomen.     But  however 
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humble  his  rank  or  deficient  in  wealth  bis  bmily  may  bave  been, 
bis  saintly  life  has  reflected  on  them  a  respectability,  and  has  fixed 
an  undying  notoriety  to  their  name  greater  than  any  adventitious 
circumstances  or  political  rank  could  give  them.  He  himself 
was  bom  at  Burton*in- Wirral,  a  small  village  in  Cheshire,  on  the 
20th  December  1663,  being  the  youngest  son,  and  one  of  seven 
children,  of  Nathaniel  and  Alice  Wilson ;  his  father  and  mother, 
he  records  himself*  were '  honest  and  religious  ;*  and  accordingly 
being  anxious  to  secure  for  their  child  what  he  himself  afterwards 
designated  as  *  an  early  right  to  the  Covenant  of  Grace/f  they 
had  him  baptized  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  five  days  afi;er  his  birth, 
namely,  on  Christmas  day,  in  Burton  church,  in  which  pariah  his 
baptism  stands  thus  recorded: 

'  Thomas,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Wilson,  was  baptized  December 
25, 1663/+ 

To  which  a  later  hand  has  added  the  words,  *  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man.' 

Of  his  parents  personally  no  particulars  have  come  down  to 
u^  ;  both  lived  on  into  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  elevation  of  their  son  to  the  epis- 
copate ;  and,  what  to  '  honest  and  religious'  hearts  must  have  been 
far  more  gratifying  than  even  tliis,  of  seeing  the  child  of  their 
hopes  and  prayers  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  in  zeal  and 
earnestness — ^beloved  by  men  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Ood. 
His  mother  was  the  sister  of  a  man  scarce  less  remarkable  than 
himself,  Richard  Sherlock,  the  author  of  *  The  Practical  Christ- 
ian/ whose  life  Bishop  Wilson's  own  pen  has  given  us.  Who  ia 
there  whom  a  mother's  teaching  or  example  has  not  impressed  for 
good  or  for  evil  ?  Doubtless  it  is  only  because  her  position  is  one 
of  retirement,  her  office  one  of  love  such  as  human  eyes  may 
not  intrude  upon,  that  we  have  not  heard  that  other,  many  other 
saints  besides  Augustine,  owe  their  saintliness  (under  Ood 
always)  to  their  mother;  if  not  to  her  tears,  at  least  to  her 
prayers — often  it  may  be  to  her  teaching. 

So  was  it  in  Bishop  Wilson's  case ;  of  the  personal  character  ef 
his  mother  we  know  scarce  anything,  but  to  her  relationship  to 
Richard  Sherlock,  we  may  trace  very  much  of  that  peculiar 
mould  of  character  which  afterwards  showed  itself  so  strongly  in 
her  son.  To  this  uncle,  then  tivinff  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
education  was  committed  next  after  his  mother.  Whether  it  was 
thus  early,  or  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life  when  he  was 
again  placed  near  him  and  under  his  care,  that  he  imbibed  that 
great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  uncle^s  character  which  shows 
itself  in  his  biography  of  him,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  that 
in  after  life  he  set  that  character  before  him  as  an  example^  and 

*  Sacrt  Privata,  199.    Works,  vol.  i„  edit.  1781.  f  Ibid. 

X  Baptitmal  Register  of  Burton  Church.  ' 
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in  eooie  of  the  most  diflBcult  positions  in  which  he  was  placed, 
meet  doaely  imitated  it,  is  certain.  At  his  parsonage  of  Winwick, 
and  under  his  instruction,  he  passed  his  childhood,  and  doubtless 
imbibed  those  principles  of  earnest  religion,  sound  churchman- 
ship,  and  rigid  self^discipline,  which  he  aftierwards  so  fully  carried 
out  At  a  proper  age  he  was  removed  to  a  school  in  Chester, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Harper,  which  is  said  to  have  been  well  known  as 
an  excellent  place  of  education ;  from  hence,  after  he  had  attained 
bis  eighteenth  year,  be  removed  to  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Dublin,  to 
which  universi^  many  of  the  youth  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
at  that  time  resorted.  It  is  probable  that  here  again  hb  connec- 
tion with  Sherlock,  who  had  himself  originally  been  of  that 
college,  (though  afterwards  he  migrated  to  Oxford,)  may  have 
bad  an  iniSuence  on  fixing  the  place  of  his  education ;  but  it  seems 
almost  certain,  that  the  cause  which  had  itself  sent  his  uncle  to 
that  university,  determined  his  parents'  choice  — the  res  angusta 
domit — the  smallness  of  the  sum  they  could  afford  for  their  son's 
education,  and  the  cheapness  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  com- 
pared to  our  own  universities.  It  seems  that,  even  with  this 
advantage,  they  could  only  afford  to  place  him  among  the  lowest 
grade  of  students,  for  he  was  entered  as  a  Sizar  on  the  19th 
May,  1682,  under  the  tutorship  of  John  Barton,  Fellow  of  that 
ooll4;e^  (who  afterwards  became  Dean  of  Ardagh.)*  Thus,  the 
greatest  churchman,  and  probably  one  of  the  highest  characters 
of  whom  that  university  can  boast,  drew  near  to  her,  as  among 
the  humblest  of  her  children.  In  the  next  year,  1683»  be  betr 
tered  his  position,  and  diminished  the  expenses  of  his  education 
hj  his  election  to  a  scholarship. f  And  as  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships annually  vacant  is  very  limited,  as  it  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents to  stand  for  it,  and  as  such  candidates  are  elected  as  distin- 
guish themselves  most  in  a  strict  examination  in  classics,  of 
course  his  electbn  to  the  place  speaks  well  for  his  assiduity  and 
scholarship. 

In  his  attention  to  his  studies  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
luiDsel^  no  less  than  by  the  regularity  and  excellence  of  his  moral 
conduct.  The  disciple  of  the  author  of  the  Practical  Christian, 
must  indeed  have  forgotten  his  master^s  teaching,  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  vices  which  seduce  men  less  perfectly  armed  on  their 
entianee  on  a  college  life.  Doubtless  these  are  only  to  be  avoided 
by  those  who  act  on  the  system  Sherlodc  has  so  fully  set  out,  of 
making  Prayer  the  dependence.  Discipline  the  check,  and  Con- 
science the  rule  of  life. 

Thomas  Wilson's  original  intention  on  entering  the  university, 
was  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  ;  and  he  pushed 
his  studies  in  this  science  so  far,  as  to  acquire  knowledge  su£Bci- 

*  Buftmne  Register  of  Tria.  Co\L  Dub. 

t  Dublin  UniTenitr  Calendar  for  1833,  p.  152. 
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ent  to  enable  him  in  after  life,  frequently  to  tend  and  relieve  the 
bodily  ailments  of  those  to  whose  spiritual  diseases  he  minis* 
tered.  But  whatever  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  men,  —the  poor 
Cheshireman^s  son,  the  humble  college  sizar,  the  unnoticed  medi- 
cal student,  he  was  already  great  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  useth 
the  base  and  despised  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  strong 
and  mighty.  The  seed  Richard  Sherlock  had  sown  was  to  spring 
up  and  bear  its  fruit,  but  it  was  to  be  within  the  order  of  the 
Ministry.  Wilson  was  to  be  called  from  his  medical  pursuits,  and 
to  become  a  physician  of  the  soul,  llie  instrument  God  used  to 
efiect  this  purpose  was  Michael  He wetson,  a  name  which  should  be 
dear  to  all  English  churchmen  as  being,  under  God,  the  external 
means  of  securing  to  his  Mother,  the  services  of  her  most  Apos- 
tolic Bishop.  He  was,  we  believe,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Christopher  He  wetson,  treasurer  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dub- 
lin, and  Rector  of  Swords  in  that  diocese.*  He  was  very  much 
Wilson's  senior  in  age,  for  he  had  entered  the  university  of  Dublin 
in  1660,  but  did  not  lake  his  m.a.  degree  until  1682,  the  very  year 
Wilson  himself  went  to  the  university.  This  circumstance^  possi- 
bly, or  Hewetson's  residence  in  Dublin,  (for  he  held  the  preben- 
dal  stall  of  Tassagart  in  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  that  city,)t 
threw  them  in  each  other's  way ;  but  however  the  acquaintance 
was  formed,  it  seems  soon  to  have  ripened  into  «  warm  tnendship. 
We  may  well  believe  that  young  Wilson  found  in  Mr.  Hewetson, 
(who,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  a  real,  zealous,  earnest- 
minded  churchman,)  something  which  was  congenial  with 
his  uncle's  instruction,  and  that  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's 
soon  observed  in  the  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  evidences  of  no 
common  piety  and  thoughtfulness.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  their 
acquaintance  however,  was  Wilson'^s  abandonment,  by  hia  friend's 
advice  and  persuasion,  of  his  original  choice  of  a  profession,  and  a 
resolution  to  embrace  the  ministerial  office.  Under  this  worthy 
Prebendary's  instruction  he  proceeded  in  the  studies  necessary  to 
fit  him  for  his  sacred  function ;  studies  which,  from  the  depth  and 
soundness  of  theological  knowledge,  unostentatiously  manifested 
in  his  works,  could  not  have  been  light,  and  were  probably  conti- 
nued for  some  time  after  his  entrance  into  holy  orders.  And  as 
his  friend  had  encouraged  him  to  offer  himself  to  the  Church  for 
the  ministry,  so  now  did  he  find  the  means  of  having  the  minis- 
terial office  conferred  on  him ;  for  Wilson  not  having  other  title 
than  his  scholarship,  he  induced  his  friend  Dr.  William  Moreton, 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  to  hold  an  ordination  expressly  for  him,  which 
he  did  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Bndget,  Kildare,  on  St 
Peter's  day,  29th  June,  1686. 

The  circumstances  of  this  ordination,   together  with   some 

*  Additional  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  1820,  f .  245. 
t  Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
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advice  and  rules  for  his  'young  friend's  conduct  in  holy  orders, 
are  entered  in  Hewetson's  handwriting  in  the  beginning 
of  a  book  which  Bishop  Wilson  ever  afterwards  preserved,  in 
which  many  of  his  prayers  and  meditations  are  entered,  and  to 
which  his  first  biographer  had  access ;  and  they  contain  some  par- 
ticulars so  curious,  that  we  must  crave  our  readers'  permission  to 
give  them  at  length,  and  we  earnestly  entreat  every  one  who  may 
happen  to  cast  his  eye  on  this  article,  to  read  them  attentively : 

<I.  Upon  St.  Peter's  day,  1686,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kildare 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  that  diocese ;  he  being  assisted 
and  attended  on  by  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese,  in  surplices  and  hoods, 
besides  strangers. 

'  The  ceremony  being  finished,  the  Dean  of  the  Church  read  prayers, 
and,  after  the  second  lesson,  the  Bishop  confirmed  a  great  number.  The 
Dean  likewise  preached  the  consecration  sermon,  (in  which  he  took  notice 
of  the  ordination  too,)  which  being  ended,  I  having  before  prevailed  with 
the  Bishop  to  ordain  my  dear  Tom  Wilson,  and  being  appointed  by  him 
to  officiate  as  Archdeacon  at  the  ordination,  (which  was  held  for  him 
alone,)  we  pat  on  our  surplices,  and  I  presented  him  to  the  Bishop 
sitting  in  a  chair  near  the  altar ;  who  ordered  him  Deacon,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  clergy,  and  a  great  congr^ation.  A  Communion  immedi- 
ately followed,  to  which  manv  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  staid ; 
and  for  that  sendee  he  offered  a  piece  of  plate,  bein^  a  Paten  worth  be- 
tween six  and  seven  pounds,  having  on  the  inside  this  inscription  : 

'DEO  CT  ALTARI  ECCLESIJB  CATHEDRALIS  ST^a.  BRIDGIDiB  DARENSI8 

SACRUM  :    With  an  IHS'  [within  an  irradiated  circle,]  in  the  middle : 
on  the  reverse,  in  small  letters,  was  engraved : 

*  Ex  WfdtU  devoUfmihua  maxime  amieorum  Mich.  Hewetson  et  Tlio. 
WiUon:  Hie  Presb'-  Prb"^'  Eecla,  Cathis.  St.  Patri,  Dub.  Hie  ad 
Diaconiius  ordinem  solemniter  admissus  die  consecrationis  hujua 
EecUe.  viz.  Festo  5**-  Petri,  1686.* 

'The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  (and  we  in  particular,)  with  several 
persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,  were  invited  to  the  Minister  of  Kil- 
dare's  house,  where  we  had  a  great  entertainment,  with  which  the  eccle- 
siastical ceremony  of  that  day  concluded.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  re- 
markable civil  solemnity  ;  for  the  Dean,  being  the  present  sovereign  of 

*  ThU  paten  still  remains  in  good  preservation  among  the  Commnnion  Plate  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Kildare.  The  above  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  inscription  kindly 
oommnnicated  to  us  by  the  Dean  of  Kildare.  The  following  has  been  engraved  on 
the  bade,  around  and  outside  the  latter  of  the  above  inscriptions  : 

'  Hie  Thos.  Wilson,  vir  eximia  Doctrina  Benevolentia  Virtute  et  Pictate  prseditus 
consecratus  fuit  Episcopus  Sodorensis  et  Manniensis.  Jan.  16,  1697.  Obiit  Mar.  7, 
1750  ctatis  suae  92.  Ut  hsec  memoriae  traderentur  curavit  Dixie  :  Blundell  higus 
EecLDecanus  1791.' 

All  due  honour  and  thanks  be  to  the  Deans  of  that  chorch,  for  their  careful  preser- 
vation of  this  offering ;  and  specially  to  Dixie  Blundell,  whose  name  and  piety  in  this 
matter  we  rejoice  thus  to  commend  to  the  gratitnde  of  all  lovers  of  Bishop  Wilson.  It 
was  beyond  our  hopes,  we  confess,  to  find  that  just  when  his  memory  was  wearing  out 
and  neglected  in  his  own  country,  an  Irish  Dean  should  have  an  inscription  engraved  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  Doctrine,  Goodness,  Vu^ue,  and  Piety. 
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the  cxHrpoTition  of  that  town,  and  keeping  a  court  that  afternoon,  at  iny 
desire,  (who  had  been  for  seTend  yeara  freeman  of  that  nlaee,)  he  ad- 
mitted my  dear  friend  too,  free  of  the  ooiporatibn  of  Kildare,  who  was 
sworn  and  reffbtered  accordingly. 

'  II.  And  M.  n.  advises  his  dear  T.  W.  now  entered  into  holy  orders 
to  resolve  to  proceed  in  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  them  ;  and  to  that  end,  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  discourse  we  had 
the  Sunday  before  he  was  ordained,  when  we  together  read  over  and  con- 
sidered the  canons  of  both  churches,  the  rsxix.  articles,  and  the  Office 
of  Ordination. 

*  III.  That  he  would  be  careful  to  read  over  the  asid  office,  tiia 
xxxix.  articles,  and  as  many  of  the  canons  aa  are  requisite  finr 
him  to  be  acquainted  with,  at  least  once  every  year ;  and  that  he  woi^ 
frequently  peruse  and  consider  all  the  rdbricks  in  the  litufgy  while  he 
is  Deacon ;  to  the  intent  (as  the  Church  prudently  advises  in  a  rubrick, 
at^  the  end  of  that  office,)  he  may  be  perfect  as  well  expert  in  the 
thines  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastiGal  administration. 

'lY.  That  \dien  he  is  Uceued  and  qualified  for  performing  any 
part  of  his  ministerial  function,  he  strictly  observe  the  laws  ot  tlie 
Holy  Church,  nor  ever  deviate  frcnn  die  mbriek,  exeept  vrhen  he  is  com- 
manded so  to  do,  or  is  dispensed  with  by  ordinary,  if  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  any  ordinary  to  contradict  or  dispense  with  what  is  established 
either  by  acts  of  parliament  or  canons. 

'V.  He  is  further  advised  to  observe  the  Church's  festivals  and 
fasting  days,  as  far  and  as  well  as  possibly  he  can,  and  as  his  health 
(I  mean  as  to  the  latter)  will  bear.  And  if  upon  every  Sunday  and 
Holiday  he  read  the  proper  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel,  private^,  before 
he  goes  to  chm^,  and  one  chapter  in  the  Whole  Dut^  of  Man  every 
Sund^,  he  would,  in  so  doing,  imitate  the  practice  of  his  dear  fnend. 

'  YI.  To  say  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  either  publicly  6r' 
privately,  every  day,  is,  he  knows,  the  Church's  express  command,  in 
one  of  the  rubricks  before  the  calendar. 

'  YII.  And  if,  besides,  he  used  private  devotions,  at  least  twice  a 
day,  and  read  every  day  one  chapter  in  the  English  Bible  to  choose, 
that  he  maj  be  well  acquainted  with  the  letter  of  the  text,  he  will  do. 
a  thinff  in  itself  pious,  to  himself  profitable,  and  will  herein  too  comply 
with  the  usage  m  his  dearest  friend. 

*  YUI.  Never  to  miss  the  Church's  public  devotions  twice  a  day, 
when  unavoidable  business,  or 'want  of  health,  or  of  a  churcli,  (as  m ' 
travelling)  does  not  hinder.  In  church  to  behave  himself  always  Tcry 
reverentfy,  nor  ever  turn  his  back  upon  the  altar  in  service-time, 
nor  on  tne  minister,  when  it  can  be  avoided.  To  stand  at  the  Lessons, 
and  Epistle,  as  well  as  at  the  Gospel,  and  especially  when  a  Psalm  is 
sung  i  to  bow  reverently  at  the  name  oS  Jesus,  whenever  it  is  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  church's  offices ;  to  turn  towards  the  east  when 
the  Gloria  Patri  and  the  Creeds  are  rehearsing ;  and  to  make  obeisance 
at  coming  into  and  goins  out  of  the  church,  and  at  gcnne  up  to 
and  coming  down  firom  tne  altar,  are  all  ancient,  commendable,  and 
devout  usages,  and  which  thousands  of  good  people  of  our  church 
practise  at  this  day ;  and  amon|;st  them,  if  he  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  them,  T.  W.'s  dear  fhend. 
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•  IX.  When  he  has  a  cure  of  souls,  T.  W.  is  earnestly  desired  to 
celebrate  a  ComTnanion  as  often  as  he  can  get  a  convenient  number  to 
communicate  with  him ;  and  to  urge  his  people  to  the  frequent  per- 
formance of  that  more  than  other  Christian  duty,  it  being  indeed  the 
encTof  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  them  all;  and  in  the  meantime, 
neyer  to  miss  any  opportunity  of  receiviuff  it,  that  offers  itself  in  the 
place  where  he  resiaes ;  no,  not  to  turn  his  back  when  he  sees  the 
holy  elements  upon  the  altar,  although  he  knew  not  there  would  be  a 
Communion  until  he  came  into  church. 

'  X.  To  avoid  in  his  sermons  all  deep  and  unusual  speculations ; 
an  matters  of  controversy  that  do  not  necessarily  offer  themselves ; 
and  all  juvenile  affectations  of  fine  language,  wit,  and  learning.  St. 
Paul,  his  King,  and  his  own  discretion,  will  direct  him,  and  therefore 
he  needs  none  else  to  counsel  him. 

'  XI.  As  to  his  usual  conversation  and  behaviour,  the  Apostle  telb 
him,  that  a  Deacon  must  be  grave :  which  seems  to  direct  what  his 
garb  should  be,  what  places  he  should  refrain  going  to,  from  what  kind 
of  company  he  should  abstain,  and  how  he  should  demean  himself  in 
company  ;  neither  should  such  books  be  usually  read  or  dehghted  in, 
or  such  persons  be  chosen  for  companions,  or  such  places  be  frequented 
by  a  Clergyman,  as  appear  profane,  atheistical,  or  disserviceable  to 
religion. 

'  But  he  is  especially  advised  to  forbear  conversing  frequently  and 
familiarly  with  that  sex  which  gives  the  most  temptation,  and  the  most 
to  unmarried  cler^nnen  ;  seeing  we  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all 
q>pevahce  of  evil/ 

We  certainly  profess  to  hkve  little  sympathy  with  those  who 
engage  in  a  strife  of  tongues  or  of  words  shout  minute  points  of 
external  observance;  and  we  have  already  noted  as  an  evil 
symptom  of  our  day,  the  tenacity  with  which  men  contend  for 
small  matters  of  ritual  observance,  while  great  cToctrinal  points 
are  let  go  almost  without  a  voice  being  upraised  to  warn  us  that 
they  are  going  from  us.  Still  we  cannot  print  a  document  like 
the  foregoing  without  begging  our  readers  to  note  that  *  offer- 
ing a  valuable  piece  of  plate  at  die  communion  service,'  ^observ. 
ing  the  C)hurch^8  festivals  and  fasts,'  *  to  say  the  morning  and 
evening  service  every  day,*  *  never  to  turn  the  back  on  the  altar 
in  service-time,'  *  to  stand  whenever  Scripture  is  read,'  *  to  bow 
reverently  at  the  Sacked  Nams,' <  to  turn  to  the  east  at  the 
Gloria  Patri  and  Creeds,' '  to  make  obeisance  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  church,'  however,  now  we  are  told  thev  *  savour  of 
Popery,'  or  *  lead  to  Romanism,' — were  not  only  sucn  as  an  Irish 
dignitary  CMild  practise  and  recommend  to  a  candidate  for  orders, 
ai^  8iu»  as  the  future  evangelical  Bishop  could  resolve  to 
obeanre,  but  were  such  as  *  thousands  of  good  people  of  our 
Church  practised*  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Y6t  these  are  small  matters, — Bishop  Wilson's  name  is  too 
great  to  be  dragged  into  an  sBitlietical  controversy. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Well— it  must  have  been  a  great  and  blessed  day  for '  Tliomas 
Wilson^s  dear  friend/  when  he  presented  him  to  the  Bishop : 
those  solemn  words  have  not  often  been  more  really  and  heartily 
uttered  than  they  were  in  the  church  of  St.  Bridget,  in  Kildare, 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  1686 :  « I  present  unto  you  this  godly  and 
Iwell  learned  man  to  be  by  you  ordered  Deacon' — anci  yet^ 
earnestly  as  Michael  Hewetson  pronounced  them,  they  were  truer 
than  he  wist  of;  and  how  must  his  heart  have  swelled  when  he 
saw  the  Bishop's  hands  descend  upon  the  young  man's  head,  and 
heard  the  charge  which  separated  him  for  ever  from  all  mundane 
pursuits,  from  medical  investigations,  and  physical  studies,  and  set 
nimapartfor  the  servioeof  God?  Yet  there  was  more  in  all  this  thao 
even  ne  saw :  to  him  a  young  man  was  ordained  Deacon — before 
God  and  the  Angels  a  saint  was  transplanted  from  the  world  into 
the  ministry  of  His  own  heritage.     But  there  were  other  hearts 

Emred  out  before  God  in  prayer  on  that  St  Peter's  day — ^were  not 
ichard  Sherlock  in  his  church  at  Winwick,  and  his  sister,  Alice 
Wilson,  in  her  chamber  at  Burton,  prostrate  before  the  Throne  of 
Grace  for  a  Blessing  to  accompany  that  laying  on  of  hands  ? 
Truly  *  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,'  and  who 
shall  say  how  much  of  the.  Grace  vouchsafed  at  that  ordination,  was 

granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  of  the  uncle  for 
is  nephew  and  pupil  ? 
Soon  after  his  ordination  the  young  Deacon,  having  taken  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  left  the  university  and  Ireland.  By 
statute  his  tenure  of  his  scholarship  would  not  have  expired  until 
he  became  of  Master  s  standing,  and  he  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
waited  for  the  full  expiration  of  it — for  on  the  10th  December* 
in  the  year  of  his  ordination,  he  was  licenced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  as  cufate  to  his  uncle,  at  his  living  of  Winwick.  His 
return  to  England  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland  in  James  the  Second's  reign:  the 
prospects  of  that  country  in  1686,  may  have  hastened  his  depar- 
ture— but  we  do  not  );hink  that  he  ever  meditated  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  it  For  doubtless  his  earnest  heart  longed  for  a 
regular  opportunity  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office — the 
Church  of  England  was  the  Church  of  his  Baptism,  of  his  love,  of 
his  friends — to  her  he  desired  to  give  himself,  her  he  was  to 
illustrate,  thoueh  he  knew  it  not,  by  his  life  and  doctrine — and 
bidding  farewell  to  his  friend  Michael  Hewetson,  he  left  Ireland, 
and  was  again  domesticated  with  his  uncle. 

But  will  our  readers  let  us  say,  before  we  part  from  one  who 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  on  Bishop  Wilson's  early  life, 
what  additional  particulars  we  have  been  able  to  discover  con* 
ceming  Mn  Hewetson?  In  1693,  he  resigned  his  stall  at  St 
Patrick's,  apparently  on  being  appointed  Archdeacon  of  the 
Metropolttical  Church  of  Armagh,  and,  remarkably  enough,  when 
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Dr.  Bray,  the  indefatigabto  rotnioiMury  and  founder  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  resigned  the 
office  of  Commissary  of  Maryland,  in  1701,  we  find,  that,  being 
permitted  to  recommend  his  successor,  his  choice  fell  (not 
improbably,  we  suspect,  at  Bishop  Wilson's  suggestion)  on  Arch* 
deacon  Hewetson,  who^  howeyer,  for  some  aaexplained  reason,* 
never  went  to  America ;  thus  he  lived  on  to  see  his  *  dear  friendV 
elevation  to  the  episcopate,  and  to  witness  too  some  developement 
of  that  zeal  and  holiness  which  he  had  secured  for  the  service  of 
God*8  Church.  We  may  well  believe  that  time  and  the  acces- 
sion of  dignities  effected  no  diminution  in  the  love  of  the  two 
friends,  who  had  knelt  together  at  the  altar  of  Kildare.  Crutwell 
(who  appears  to  have  had  the  letters  before  him)  says  that 
Hewetson  continued  to  correspond  with  Bishop  Wilson  until  the 
year  1704  (the  period  of  his  death,  most  probably),  We  heartily 
wish,  and  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  echo  the  wish,  tliat 
he  had  not  contented  himself  with  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact, 
but  that  he  had  riven  ns  some  extracts  from  a  correspondence 
which  must  have  been  more  than  coWBsonly  interesting. 

And  now  Wilson  was  again  in  the  old  parsonage  at  Winwick, 
studying  his  uncle's  ^  primitive  example,^  and  receiving  his  instruc- 
tion : — ^yet  not  now,  as  before,  learning  the  rudiments  of  Christian 
doctrine — he  had  then  literally  as  a  babe  been  fed  with  <  milk  ;* 
that  nurture  had  fitted  him  for  the  yedrs  that  had  passed ;  it 
had  taught  him  to  live  as  a  Christian  youth ;  now  he  had  need  of 
further  instruction,  *  of  strong  meat,'  aod  he  sought  it  at  the  same 
source.  There  is  a  passage  in  his  Life  of  Sherlock  evidently 
written  with  those  years  of  the  diaconate  full  in  his  view :  <  he 
always/  he  says,  speaking  of  his  uncle, — 

'  He  always  entertained  in  his  house  at  least  three  curates,  for  the 
service  of  his  Church  and  Chapels  ;  so  that  both  on  account  of  the 
Doctor's  primitive  example,  as  also  the  choice  of  persons  to  serve  at  the 
altar,  Winwick  became  a  very  desirable  place  for  young  divines  to  im- 
prove themselves  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  An  undertaking  which, 
as  well  as  any  other  art,  requires  time  and  good  instructions  and  ex- 
perience to  be  tolerably  perfect  ia  it.  Ars  ariium  .eH  cura  animarumf 
saith  St.  Gr^ry.'t 

And  certainly  none  could  be  more  fitted  to  communicate  this 
instruction :  his  profound  learning,  his  fervent  piety,  his  know- 
ledge of  moral,  and  skill  in  practical  theology,  his  long  experience, 
besides  his  self-denial,  and  devotional  habits,  must  have  eminently 
qualified  him  to  teach,  both  by  example  and  by  precept,  *  the  art 
of  arts' — the  difficult  office  of  a  parish  priest. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  ministerial  character  (according  to 

'  ^  His  age,  poMibly ;  for  he  niuit  then  have  been  between  sixty  and  sereoty. 
.t  Ufe  ia  th^  Pnctiqa  Qhn^tian.    Edit.  1841,  xxvii.  .      . 
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the  common  acceptation  of  the  term)  that  Wilson  became  the 
imitator  of  his  uncle's  excellencies.  Probably  both  those  great 
men  would  have  said,  that  the  imprint  of  the  sacerdotal  office  is  so 
deep  and  lasting,  that,  in  a  measure,  it  eflaces  the  mere  character 
of  the  man;  that  the  acts,  in  sacred  things  or  in  profane,  of  an 
ordained  man,  must  be,  for  good  or  evil,  the  acts  not  of  the  man 
merely,  but  of  God^s  minister.  Nevertheless  we  shall  be  under- 
stood when  we  say,  that  Bishop  Wilson  formed  himself  on  Sher- 
lock's model,  not  only  in  things  ecclesiastical,  but  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  real  way  in  which  he  made  religion  tell  on  all 
his  actions,  and  mix  itself  not  obtrusively  but  actively  with  every 
day  life — his  strict  conscientiousness — his  determination  in  the 
right  oath,  and  consequent  disregard  of  external  difficulties, 
were  all  derived  from,  or  developed  upon,  the  character  of  *  the 
Practical  Christian.' 

His  uncle  placed  him  as  curate  at  Newchorch,  one  of  the 
chapelries  of  the  parish  of  Winwick,  with  a  stipend  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  Details  of  his  life  ais  a  parish  priest  wouU  have 
been  more  than  interesting:  but  none  have  been  preserved  That 
he  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  part  of  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  parish  is  not  only  what  we  might  expect,  but  is  evident 
from  the  manual  he  afterwards  drew  up  for  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese^,  the  Parochalia — of  which  it  is  quite  too  little  to  say  that 
it  contains  directions  and  aids  more  than  commonly  suited  to  the 
use  of  parish  priests-^for  we  can  affirm  from  experience  of  the 
frequent  use  of  its  exhortations  and  addresses,  that  its  earnest 
wonds  and  deep  meanings  go  home  to  the  hearts,  and' move  the 
affections  of  persons  of  almost  all  shades  of  character,  in  a  way 
that  we  have  known  few  other  things  to  move  thorn. 
^  Dr.  Sherlock  died  in  June,  16d9:  and  whether  Wilson  con- 
tinued to  serve  at  Newchurch  after  his  uncle*s  death,  or 
whether  he  obtained  another  pastoral  charge,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  The  registers  at  New- Church  have  been 
kindly  examined  tor  us,  but  they  throw  no  light  on  the  point ; 
onlv  this  we  know,  that  he  was  ordained  priest,  by  Nicholas 
Bishop  of  Chester,  on  Sunday,  *20th  October,  1689.  And  here  let 
us  beg  our  readers  to  note  that  this  man  trained  aqd  prepared  for 
the  priesthood— surely  it  must  be  sdmitted  as  few  are  trained  and 
prepared^advised  and  assisted  by  one  great  divine,  instructed 
and  educated  by  another,  was  content  to  bear  the  office  of  a 
Deacon  for  three  years  and  a  half,  before  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  *  good  degree'  of  the  priesthood.  ^Let  us  bear 
in  mind  noW,  in'  a  time  when  every  man  pants  for  the  expiration 
of  a  year  to  rush  into  the  inextricable  yoke  of  the  priesthood, 
when  Deacons  speak  and  act,  in  almost  all  things,  as  if  the  diaconal 
and  sacerdotal  office  were  one — when  we  hear  even  those  in 
authority  speak  of  the  year  of  the  diaconaie,  as  if  it  was  an 
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invariable  period  of  probation,  and  as  if  the  dignity  of  the  priest^ 
hood  were  to  descend  in  due  course  upon  every  Deacon  .at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  ;  let  men,  we  say,  learn  or  remember 
that  Bishop  Wilson  shrunk  from  the  sacerdotal  rank  for  three 
years.  Doubtless  the  holy  can  see  what  others  cannot  see — ^and 
one  of  the  holiest  of  our  Church  and  nation  tarried  long  ere 
he  could  satisfy  himself  that  *  he  had  used  the  office  of  a  Deacon 
well/  and  so  had  *  earned  for  himself  a  good  degree.' 

And  as  at  his  Brst  ordination  we  have  the  record  of  his  friend's 
advice,  so  now  too  have  we  the  resolutions  which  he  formed,  and 
according  to  his  usual  wise  practice  {litera  scripta  manet,  when 
mere  mental  intentions  vanish)  set  down  in  writing  on  his  admis- 
sion to  the  higher  office.  We  shall  see,  presently,  how  strictly  he 
observed, — how  rigidly  and  literally  he  observed  them,  although 
he  had  the  trial — in  circumstances  too  which  would  have  made 
most  men  invent  some  theory  to  evade  them. 

*  Certain  things  to  which,  after  serious  consideration,  I  think  Jit  to 
oblige  myself  in  the  beginning  of  my  days,  that  I  may  not  be  tempted 
by  any  worldly  advantage  to  sin  against  God— do  violence  to  my  con- 
science — scandalige  that  holy  profession  of  the  Min  stry  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  me — nor  bring  a  curse  upon  what  it  shall  please 
Him  to  put  into  my  hands, 

*  First*  I  resolve  never  to  give  any  person  any  miumer  of  bribe  or 
gift,  nor  make  any  manner  of  contract  or  promise,  for  a  church  prefer- 
ment, though  never  so  good,  and  the  consideration  how  inoonsiderable 
soever  it  be. 

'Secondly.  That  I  will  never  give  a  bond  of  resignation  upon  any 
consideration  whatever ;  beins  fully  persuaded,  that  when  God  sees  me 
fit  for  SQch  an  employment.  He  can  bring  me  into  it  without  subjecting 
me  to  these  conditions,  (which  I  verilv  believe  are  unlawiul,)  and  if  1 
can  never  have  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  bat  upon  these  terms,  I 
am  satisfied  it  is  God's  mil  I  should  have  none. 

'Thirdly.  Considering  the  scandal  and  injury  of  pluralities  to  the 
church  ;  I  resolve  never  to  accept  of  two  church  livings,  with  cure  of 
souls,  (if  such  should  be  ever  in  my  choice,)  though  never  so  con- 
veniently seated. 

*■  Fourthly.  I  resolve,  that,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  bless 
me  with  a  parish  and  a  cure  of  souls,  I  will  reside  upon  it  myself,  and 
not  to  trust  that  to  a  curate  which  ought  to  be  my  own  particular 
eare. 

'  That  I  may  not  ensnare  myself  by  residence,  I  mean  such  as  the 
Bishop  <^  the  diocese  shall  determine,  not  only  to  be  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  tbe  land,  but  such  as  an  honest  conscientious  man  mav 
ventorehia  salvation  upon;  because,,  for  aught  I  know,  some  such 
esses  there  may  be.* 

How  long  be  continued  to  minister  at  Newuhurch  is  (as  we  have 
said)  uncertaiu:  he  was  to  be  called  to  a  higher  office,  and  to  this 
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be  was  to  be  eleVated  by  means  of  insttoinftents'  atldplansbeknew 
not  of*  So  in  the  year  1692^  the  Earl  of  Derby  offered  him  the 
situation  of  Domestic  Chaplain  in  his  house  at  Lathom,  together 
with  the  instruction  of  his  son  James,  Lord  Strange;  with  the  salary 
(not  very  munificent  certainly  to  our  ears  now-a-days)  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  However,  thirty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  residence  in 
a  nobleman  *s  houses  with  all  the  prospective  advantages  of  such  a 
position,  was  an  offer  not  to  be  resisted  by  a  man  who  only  had 
thirty  pounds  a  year  in  a  curacy ;  and  accordingly  he  became 
chaplain  and  tutor  at  Lathom,  and  the  thirty  was  soon  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  bv  his  election  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Almshouse  at  Latnom.  This  added  a  kind  of  pastoral  charge. 
We  wish  we  could  tell  our  readers  something  of  these  Lathom 
almshouses,  of  the  daily  service  in  the  chapel,  which  the  new 
master  doubtless  regularly  celebrated — and  of  the  piety  of  the 
Stanleys,  bv  whom  these  dwellings  for  the  bodies,  and  assistances 
for  the  souls  of  their  poor,  had  in  old  time  been  founded :  but  we 
have  searched  the  usual  sources  of  information  in  such  matters 
without  success.  And  here  again  his  connection  with  Sherlock 
seems  to  have  led  to  his  advancement;  for  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby, 
had  presented  Sherlock,  who  was  his  Domestic  Chaplain,  to  the 
valuable  living  of  Winwick  at  the  Restoration.  Bishop  Wilson 
tells  us  that  the  Earl,  <  reposed  much  confidence  in  him/  This 
and  the  fact  of  Wilson  being  bis  nephew  and  resident  with  him 
at  Winwick,  coupled  with  his  own  merits  and  fitness  for  the 
ofiice,  will  easily  explain  why  Earl  Charles's  son  and  successor 
chose  him  as  preceptor  to  his  son. 

And  now  the  humble,  honest  man^s  son,  the  poor  college  sizar, 
was  in  a  position  far  higher  than  his  expectations  had  ever 
reached,  and  such  he  in  meekness  thought,  ^as  his  own  merits 
and  prudence  could  never  have  brought  him  tOb'^F  His  meekness 
and  his  piety  let  him  see  that  *  the  several  steps  be  had  rose  to 
this  place  had  been  very  extraordinary,  and  such  as  plainly  ap- 
peared to  have  been  by  the  direction  of  6od.*t  And  our  dim 
sight  can  see  that  what  to  him  seemed  the  goal  was  but  the  path, 
and  that  God  was  working  all  around  him  to  call  him  to  a  more 
prominent  position — that  humble  as  he  thought  himselff  he  was 
to  be  a  standard  beareri  not  in  his  day  alone,  but  ever  after  to 
his  Church  and  nation. 

But  bis  income  was  not  expended  on  himself — his  thankful- 
ness was  not  that  he  possessed  a  greater  income  than  he  ever 
looked  forward  to,  but  that  by  it  he  might  increase  his  gifts  to  the 
poor. 

The  next  entry  in  his  Journal  which  Crutwell  gives  us  is 

*  Easier  Day,  1 693.     It  having  pleased  God,  of  his  mere  bounty  and 
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goodiiC8s»  to  blesa  me  with  a  temporal  income  far  above  my  hopes  or 
deserts,  and  I  having  hitherto  prea  hot  one  tenth  part  of  my  income  to 
the  poor,  I  do  therefore  parpose,  and  I  thank  God  for  putting  it  into  my 
heart,  that  of  all  the  profits  which  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me, 
and  which  shall  become  dne  to  me  after  the  6th  of  August  next,  (after 
which  time  I  hope  to  have  paid  my  small  debts,)  I  do  purpose  to  sepa: 
rate  the  fifth  part  of  all  my  incomes,  as  I  shall  receive  them,  for  piou^ 
uses,  and  particularly  for  the  poor.' 

And  it  is  followed  up  by  this — 

'  August,  1693.  The  God  that  gave  me  a  will  to  make  this  solemn 
purpose,  has  given  me  grace  not  to  repent  of  it ;  and  He  will  give  me 
grace  to  my  we's  end.     Amen. 

'  Though  I  give  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  b^  burned,  and  bave  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.' 

One  would  like  to  know  something  of  bis  method  as  a  tutor.* 
The  character  of  a  great  man  in  rank  and  wealth,  a  legislator, 
and  one,  from  ancient  associations  and  family  influence,  of  great 
weight  with  the  nation  (for  all  this  was  Wilson's  pupil  heir  to) ; 
the  character  of  a  man  so  circumstanced,  formed  under  the  di- 
rection and  advice  of  such  a  tutor,  would  have  been  a  character 
of  historical  interest.  But  unfortunately  England  nev^  saw  it. 
I^rd  Strange  died  in  early  youth,  at  Venice,  in  1699. 

One  trifling  anecdote  of  his  life  as  a  tutor  Crutwell  has,  how- 
ever, preserved :  that  Lord  Strange  being  about  to  sign  and  seal 
a  document  which  Wilson  observed  he  bad  not  read,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  drop  the  burning  sealing-wax  ovet  bis  pupil's  fingers. 
One  can  conceive  something  of  the  young  lord's  impatience  at 
the  pain,  and  anger  at  tihe  awkwardness  of  his  tutor ;  who,  how- 
ever, calmly  told  him  that  he  had  done  it  designedly,  and  as  the  best 
means  of  fixing  on  his  mind  the  lesson  he  was  about  to  give  him 
— never  to  put  his  hand  to  a  paper  be  had  not  first  carefully 
perused. 

The  story  would  be  too  trivial  and  absurd  to  repeat^  if  it  did 
tiot  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  the  man.  If  there  is  one  idea  more 
strongly  marked  in  all  bis  works  than  another,  it  ia  the  connection 
of  external  affections  of  the  body  with  internal  emotions  of  the 
mind, — the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul.  Sickness,  suffering, 
trouble^  fasting,  self-denial,  discipline, — these  are  all  with  him, 
either  punisbmentsof  former  sin  or  strengthening  safeguards  against 
future  temptation.  Thus,  to  go  no  further,  falling  sick  at  this 
very  time  of  a  fever,  at  Nantwich,  as  he  was  on  bis  route  from 
Dchfield  to  Knowesley,  the  entry  in  his  journal  on  bis  recovery 
is  as  follows  :—r 

**  September,  1693. 
'  I .  That  very  day  se^nnight  before  I  was  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault, 
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'vrblch  I  am  fare  was  veiy  offensive  to  God,  and  wliich  I  bad  not  re- 
pented of,  and  perhaps  had  not  done  it  to  this  day,  but  had  gone  on  in 
mj  wickedness,  if  God  bad  not  by  this  or  some  other  fatherly  correction 
diverted  me. 

'  2.  I  began  my  journey  (contrary  to  a  former  resolution)  on  a 
Sunday,  which,  without  great  necessity,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  have 

done ;  that  day  being  particularly  appointed  for  God's  service. 

«  «  *  «  * 

'  5.  I  am  now  sensible  that  sickness  is  an  excellent  means  of  bring- 
ing us  nearer  to  God.' 

He  alludes  to  this  illness  again  many  years  afterwards  in  the 
*  Sacra  Privata.*  Everywhere  the  same  notion — the  influence 
of  the  body  on  the  soul — the  body  suffering  to  correct  or  restrain 
the  soul — is  evident.  We  see  now  he  brought  it  to  bear  on 
what  most  men  would  call  *  the  trifling  concerns  of  every  day 
life.' 

But  then  he  was  chaplain  as  well  as  tutor,  and  nothing  was 
with  him  a  title  or  a  form — everything  was  a  reality ;  be  was 
the  priest  in  Lathom  House  as  he  would  have  been  in  bis 

SLrbh — the  adviser  of  the  Earl,  the  director  of  bis  household, 
ut  to  a  man  who  takes  this  view  of  it,  the  chaplaincy  in  a  great 
man's  bouse  is  not  without  many  difficulties.  The  Cross  is 
found  in  the  palaces  of  nobles  as  well  as  in  the  poor  parish, 
and  who  should  be  so  ready  to  bear  it  as  the  servaint  of 
the  Cross  ?  To  rebuke  inferiors,  favourite  servants  possibly — to 
check  those  who  bear  themselves  equals — to  counsel  superiors, 
all  possibly  unaccustomed  to  control — and  to  do  this  conscien- 
tiously, and  without  giving  such  offence,  as  may  mar  bis  own 
usefulness, — these  are  the  difficulties  which  the  faithful  priest 
meets  in  a  nobleman's  family.  Let  us  hear  his  own  woras  in 
his  life  of  his  uncle — 

'  The  office  of  A  chaplain  is  an  employment  that  requires  as  much 
Christian  courage,  conduct,  and  piety,  to  discharge  it  faithfully,  (where 
there  are  so  many  temptations,  and  so  much  need  of  virtue  to  overcome 
them,)  as  any  state  of  life  whatever.  And  therefore  it  often  happens 
that  such  as  seek  or  accept  that  charge  in  hope  of  preferment,  do  find 
a  necessity  of  quitting,  either  those  hopes  or  a  good  conscience.'* 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  which  showed  him  all  these 
difficulties,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  them  in  their 
most  delicate  and  difficult  shape,  viz.,  pointing  out  the  errors 
of  his  superiors. 

William  Richard  Geor|;e  Stanley,  ninth  Earl  of  Derby,  was  the 
grandson  of  James,  the  g^Iant  and  true-hearted  Earl,  whose  faith* 
fulness  to  the  Martyr-King,  and  whose  own  execution  for  his  loy- 
alty, are  well  known ;  and  of  the  nobly-born  Charlotte  de  La*  Tri- 
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mouilH  his  Countess,  the  defendreds  of  Lathom-house  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Mao.    He  had  married,  in  1673,  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth   Butler,  eldest   daughter  of  Thomas,   Earl   of 
Ossory,  and  granddaughter  of   the    great   Duke  of   Ormond; 
she  was,  it  seems,  a  most   estimable   woman,   for  Wilson   in 
his  private  prayers  for  the  family  calls  her  *  a  great   exam* 
pie  of  virtue  and  piety,'  and  mentions  *  her  zeal  and  since- 
rity.^   Such  words  from  such  a  man,  occurring  in  his  private 
addresses    to    his    God,  are  no   common   testimony  to  Lady 
Derby's  excellence.     Her  lord,  however,  seems  to  have  been  an 
indifferent  character;    the  tone    of   Wilson's    prayer  for  him^ 
though  he  mentions  no  vices,  lets  us  know  that    he  was  far  from 
what  he  ought  te  have  been.     Carte,  in  his  life  of  Ormonde,* 
gives'  a  poor   character  of   him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
and  speaks  of  *  his  easiness  of  disposition,'  and  of  his  friends* 
fears  of  his  ruining  his   estates  by  extravagance.     Manhood, 
it  seems,  in  some  degree  fulfilled  the  forebodings  of  his  youth,  aud 
the  fears  of  his  fiiends ;  for  when  Wilson  was  in  his  family,  he 
had  lived  in  Euch  an  extravagant  manner,  and  with  such  a  reckless 
carelessness  to  his  affairs,  as  not  only  to  injure  his  fortune,  but 
involve  himself  in  great  debt;  and  yet,  it  seems,  the  extrava- 
gance continued  unabated.    To  Wilson'^s  conscientious  mind  the 
sinfulness  of  this  course  was  soon  apparent — the  ill  effects  of  it 
were  before  his  eyes — he  saw  that  it  would  sooner  or  later  end 
in  ruin ;  and  he,  the  priest  of  the  house,  the  director — his  office 
it  was  to  vrafn  and  to  rebuke — whether  be  was  heard  or  whether 
he  was  rejected,  his  office  it  was — he  cpuld  but  ^  deliver  his  own 
soul'    His  meditations  and  prayers  on  this,  to  him,  important 
occasion  are  given  by  Crutwell,t  and  are  well  worth  reading ;  he 
argues,  in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  that  God  having  raised  him 
to  a  place  so  much  above  his  expectations,  and  that  by  such 
tokens  of  His  providence  as  were  plainly  apparent,,  it  was  clear 
that  He  had  called  him  to  that  office  for  some  especial  end,  and 
that  he  was  bound   to  neglect  no  duty  of  his  office ;  that  as  for 
the  hazard  of  Lord  Derby *8  displeasure,  it  could  but  reduce  him. 
to.the. position  he  occupied  before  he  entered  that  family;  and 
that  God  who  raised  him  once  could,  if  He  saw  fit,  prevent  his 
fall,  or  raise  him  again ;  and  that  to  delay  was  to  provoke  God*s 
displeasure. 

Let  none  of  our  readers,  we  -pray,  think  these  details  tedious 
or  irksome ;  the  process  of  conscience  in  a  great  saint  is  not 
often  revealed  to  us — here  it  is  recorded  step  by  step;  let  us,  at 
least,  not  lose  the  advantage  of  considering  it. 

But  Wilson  had  an  external  as  well  as  an  internal  inotive  to  act 
thus :  the  example  of  Richard  Sherlock  ;  he  too  had  been  a  chap- 
lain in  Sir  Francis  BindlosseV  house, 'of  Bbr^ick-hall, — he  too  had 
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seen  somewhat  to  rebuke  in  his  patron^  and  he  had  dot  shrunk 
from  doing  so.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Bishop  Wilson's  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter*  to  show  how  nearly  similar  the  cases  were. 
Here  then  was  a  point  in  which  he  could  follow  the  example  he 
bad  set  himself,  and  he  carefully  referred  it  to  bis  conscience, 
and  he  arrived  at  one  and  the  same  conclusion. 
■  Thus  determined,  he  (as  his  uncle  had  done)  made  his  com* 
munication  by  letter ;  and  this  document  is  such  a  model  of  re« 
buke — ^honestly  and  conscientiously  given — ^yet  conveyed  with 
affection  and  earnestness,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  entire. 

*  My  Lord, 
'Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  could  have  put  me  im>n 
taking  such  a  libertv  as  this,  which,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  [it,] 
concerns  your  Lordship^  I  can  wilHngly  hazard  all  the  future  favours 
your  Lordship  designs  me,  rather  than  be  unconcerned  and  silent  in  a 
matter  of  this  moment,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  such  a  conse- 
quence. I  do,  therefore,  with  all  imaginable  submission,  offer  these  fol- 
lowing particulars,  touching  your  creditors,  to  your  Lordship's  conside- 
ration : — 

*  First.  Though  seversl  debts»  as  your  Lordship  uiges,  may  be 
nnjust,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  bills  in  part  unreasonable,  yet  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  great  many  are  really  just ;  and  if  these  are  not  pai(C 
those  who  suffer  have  a  just  complaint  to  God  and  man,  whic^  must 
certainly  have  a  very  ill  influence  upon  your  Lordship's  affairs. 

Secondly.  That  several  in  the  neighbourhood  are  undone  if  they 
are  not  speedily  considered ;  they  are  forced  to  the  last  necessity,  some 
to  sell  their  estates,  and  others  readv  to  leave  the  countrv,  or  to  lie  in 
gaol  for  debts  which  are  owine  to  them  from  your  Lordship.  They 
come  every  day  with  tears  and  petitions,  which  nobody  takes  notice  or, 
and  so  vour  Lordship  never  comes  to  know  what  they  suffer  and  com-* 
plain  of. 

'  Thirdly.  Tour  Lordship  sees  what  methods  the  rest  who  art 
more  able  are  taking,  and  vou  know  best  what  may  be  the  consequence 
of  what  they  are  doing ;  but,  hovrever  it  ends,  if  their  demands  are 
just,  they  will  still  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  wrong  Uiat  is  done 
them. 

*  Fourthly.  Your  Lordship  is  never  suffered  to  know  what  in-^ 
fluence  these  things  have  upon  your  temporal  affairs  ,-  but  I  am  ready 
to  make  it  out,  whenever  your  Lordship  shall  think  it  your  interest  to 
inquire  into  this  matter,  that  you  pay  constantly  one-third  more  for 
what  you  want  than  does  any  other  person.  I  know  very  few  care,  or 
are  concerned  at  this ;  but  1  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  but  see  and 
lament  this  hardship  and  misfortune,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
remedied,  till  your  Lordship  has  taken  some  order  with  your  cremtors, 
and  reformed  those  who  shall  have  the  disposal  of  your  monies  for  the 
time  to  come. 

'  Fifthly.  I  am  not  able  to  foresee  how  these. things  will  end,  and 
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one  caaBot  lell  ivluit  they  may  be  forced  to  attempt.  It  is  too  likely^ 
that  if  any  disturbance  should  happen  in  the  government^  their,  wants, 
may  make  them  desperate,  and  their  numbers  insolent.  I  have  been 
lately  told;  that  some  of  them  haye  secretly  threatened  some  such 
thinss. 

'  And  now;  my  Lord,  if  I  haye  said  anything  tmbecoming  me,  I  hope 
your  Lordship  will  pardon  me,  and  belieye  it  a  fault  of  indiscretion 
rather  than  design.  1  mean  honestly  ;  and,  that  your  Lordship  may 
think  so,  I  do  protest,  in  the  presence  of  GocC  that  1  had  rather  beg  aU 
my  life,  than  to  be  so  far  wanting  to  myself  and  that  duty  which  I  awe 
to  God  and  your  Lordship,  as  not  to  naye  given  your  Lordship  these 
short  hints  by  word  of  mouth  and  writing,  which  your  Lordship  could 
not  possibly  have,  but  from  some  faith^  servant,  as  I  presume  to 
subscribe  myself,  and^  my  Lord,  your  most  dutiful  diaplain, 

T.  W. 

Oct.  22iid,  1696. 

.  But  if  Lord  Derby  was  extrayagant  and  reckless,  at  least  he 
was  not  bad-hearted — sincerity  and  earnestness  will  mostly  dis^ 
arm  counsel,  huweyer  unpalateable,  of  its  offensiveness.  His 
chaplain's  affectionate  remonstrance  set  him  to  consider  seriously 
the  state  of  his  affairs;  this  was  what  was  needed;  he  saw 
tbinga  could  not  go  on  as  they  were ;  and  calling  in  Wilson's 
counsel  and  aid,  he  began  methods  of  economy  which  retrieved 
and  sayed  bis  fortune.  Little,  probably,  have  the  succeeding 
owners  of  those  fiiir  homes  and  broad  lands,  which  call  the  Earls 
of  Derby  lords,  considered  that  their  possession  was  secured,  or 
their  enjoyment  of  them  made  easier  by  the  interference  of  so 
humble  a  person  as  a  family  chaplain, — ^Yet  may  it  not  be  so  ? 
What  is  it  which  is  not  influenced  by  God's  saints  ?  Surely  the 
prayers  which  that  meek  man  put  up  daily  in  a  secret  chamber 
of  Lathom  for  a  blessing  on  *  the  lord  of  that  house,'  and  on  *  his 
family,'  were  not  fruitless.  Was  he  who  offered  them,  thus  and 
then,  made  an  instrument  in  accomplishing  them  ? 

But  Lord  Derby  did  more  than  take  without  offence  his  chap- 
bun's  counsel — ^be  esteemed  and  respected  him  the  more  for 
giving  it ;  and  the  bishoprick  of  his  Isle  of  Man  (to  which,  in 
virtue  of  his  feudal  rights  as  Lord  of  the  island,  be  was  entitled 
to  appoint)  having  been  some  years  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Baptist  Levinz,  he  offered  it,  within  a  year,  to  him  who  had  so 
oonscientiously  discharged  a  difficult  and  distressing  duty.  But 
if  his  Lordship  measured  Wilson  by  the  court  Bishops  and  chap- 
lains of  William  IIL's  reign  he  was  mistaken.  He  meekly  but 
firmly  refused  to  accept  it  Here,  then,  was  something  of  days 
of  old  come  back  to  England.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Martin  of 
Tours,  Chrysostom, — are  these  true  tales  which  we  read  of  their 
flying  from  the  episcopate?  Does  the  mitre  sometimes  encircle 
a  brow  that  regards  it  as  a  fearful  burthen,  wearing  into  it  and 
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weighing  it  down — not  as  a  brilliant  coronet  to  be  borne  proudly 
amidst  the  world's  honours  aud  dignities?  As  it  was  with  the 
saints  of  old,  so  it  was  with  the  humble  man  who  was  now  offered 
this  island  bishoprick ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  He  who  had 
attained  such  fitness  for  the  episcopate  a&  to  bear  it  jso  as  none 
have  better  borne  it,  had,  in  doing  so,  attained  such  a  sense  of 
personal  unworthiness,  and  of  the  Apostolic  office^  as  made  him 
shrink  from  bearing  it.  But  if  the  chaplain  was  resolved,  the 
Earl  was  determined,  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  make  no  other 
anpointment :  and  so  the  see  remained  vacant.  At  last  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  whose  jurisdiction  as  Metropoli- 
tan the  see  of  Man  was  subject,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
King  that  one  of  the  suffragan  sees  of  his  province  was  now 
some  years  vacant;  and,  no  doubt,  shrewdly  foreseeing . that  was 
the  sure  way  to  have  it  immediately  filled,  and  that  William  the 
Third  or  his  ministers  would  not  let  patronage  long  lie  dormant, 
he  added  the  hint,  that  if  Lord  Derby  pertinaciously  refused  or 
deferred  to  make  an  appointment,  his  Majesty  himself  might  ap- 
point a  Bishop  to  the  vacant  see.  Lord  Derbv  was  then  at 
court  in  his  ca])acity  of  Master  of  the  Horse :  and  the  King  in- 
formed him  of  his  resolution  to  avail  himself  of  thispower,  unlcbsr 
he  immediately  found  a  Bishop  for  the  see.  The  Earl  was 
alarmed ;  an  appointment  by  lapse  might  have  been  construed 
into  a  right  of  presentation  by  the  Crown,  already  viewing  with 
more  than  a  jealous  eye  the  feudal  royalties  of  the  Lords  of  Mah,« 
(which  in  a  century  were  absorbed  by  it).  What  was  before  ati 
offer  became  an  importunity ;  and,  more  antique^  the  unwilHng 
Priest  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  *  forced  into  the  bishoprick.* 
Dignities  came  fast  on  the  humble  man,  who  was  content  with 
his  poor  curacy  at  Newchurch,  and  thought  a  tutorship  and  mas- 
tership of  almshouses  far  beyond  his  hopes  and  deserts.  Having 
only  his  Dublin  Bachelor's  degree,  for  it  does  not  seem  that 
he  took  any  higher  rank  in  that  University,  he  was  created  a 
Doctor  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  then  he  was  duly 
confirmed  Bishop  in  St.  Mar^Vle-Bow,  Cheapside.  These  were 
civil  honours  and  temporal  dignities.  At  length  came — what  to 
him  doubtless  was  all — what  he  shrunk  from  as  few  shrink — 
what  he  executed  as  few  execute  it— the  Apostolic  charge.  On 
Sunday,  thd  16th  of  January,  1698,  in  the  little  Chapel  in  the 
Savoy,  Thomas  Wilson  kneeled  down  and  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God, 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of 
York,  (his  Metropolitan,)  Nicholas- Stafford,  Bishop  of  Chester,* 
and  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

And  here  for  the  present  we  leave  him.    The  history  of  his 
episcopate  is  too  important  to  the  Church  and  to  us  to  be  cur* 
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tailed  or  lightly  touched  upon.  But  we  hope  in  a  future  number 
to  follow  bim  into  his  island  Diocese,  and  to  show  our  readers 
that  in  an  almost  unknown  corner  of  the  British  isles,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  lived  and  ruled  a  Bishop  and  a  saint  notinfe^ 
rior  to  the  greatest  in  primitive  agep,  and  who  may  well  be  the 
model  of  those  of  succeeding  times. 


The^Three  Reformations  :  Lutheran — Roman — Anglican.     By 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D  D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Even  when  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  the  stout-hearted  Vicar 
of  Leeds  we  conceded  to  him  our  sympathy  and  admiration, 
and  if  we  were  unable  to  refrain  from  paying  him  the  tribute  of 
both  when  reviewing  unfavourably,  as  we  conceived  ourselves 
bound  to  do,  his  pamphlet  upon  National  Education,*  we  could 
much  less  do  so  now,  when  our  heart  goes  entirely  with  him. 
The  rebuke  and  trouble  brought  by  the  *  Romanisers  turned 
Romanists'  upon  the  high  churchmen  of  the  Anglican  Church 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  doubtless  fell  as 
heavily  upon  Dr.  Hook  as  upon  any  man  besides;  but  events 
have  shown  that  this  doughty  champion  of  Anglicanism  has  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  his  share  of  the  public  calamity  in  this 
respect,  but  with  a  special  and  distressing  calamity  of  like  nature 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  manufacturing  town,  the  whole 
of  which  until  the  other  day  he  called  his  own  parish.  The 
events  we  allude  to  have  long  siuce  been  in  every  person's 
mouth,  and  were  it  not  so,  the  names  of  M^Mullen  and  Hook 
in  juxtaposition  would  have  sufficed  to  give  great  interest 
to  the  subject  within  the  walls  of  at  least  one  university.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  has  been  from  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry  a  consistent  and  unflinching  supporter  of 
the  ^  Via  Media,'  or,  as  be  styles  them,  the  good  old.  Church  of 
England  principles.  Three  and  twenty  years  ago^  at  Bishop 
Losoombe's  consecration,  in  1824,  h^  broadly  asserted  th^se 
principles  in  the  sermon  he  preached  upon  the  occasion.  On 
this  account  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  opposed  with  virulence  by 
the  ultra- Protestant  party,  and  the  designation  conferred  on 
him,  we  believe  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  of  '  the  old  dragon  of  Leeds,' 

«  Vide  No.  XV.  of  the  Review,  Artiele  I. 
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shows  fairly  enough  the  kindliness  with  which  the  Romanists 
regard  bim. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  important  post  he  fills 
at  Leeds,  it  may  be  remembered  that  neither  calumny  nor 
falsehood  was  spared  by  the  so-called  religious  press  to  arouse 
against  him  the  fury  of  those  who  love  to  designate  themselves 
as  *  Evangelicals ;'  and  every  thing  was  done  to  render  his  difficul* 
ties  as  many  and  as  great  as  they  could  well  be.  But,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  said  of  him,  *  undeterred  bv  difficulties,  nay, 
evidently  finding  a  pleasure  in  grappling  with  them/  he  fought 
his  way,  rousing  the  Church  from  torpor  in  his  parish,  rescuing 
it  from  the  grasp  of  party  politician^  and  making  it  open  to 
Whig  and  Tory  alike,  nay  to  Radical  even  and  Chartist,  to  the 
no  small  disgust  of  worldly-minded  or  exclusive  Conservatives,  a 
race  who  while  vindicating  to  themselves  a  character  of  especial 
churchmanship,  have  by  their  *  withering  protection,'  proved 
tiiemselves  perhaps  the  very  worst  enemies  of  the  Church.*  Bir- 
mingham and  Coventry  had  proved  good  training  schools  for  the 
Vicar  of  such  a  towi^  as  Leeo^. 

We  at  a  dist^ce  sympathized  with  Dr«  Hook  in  his  success. 
All  sound  churctimen  in  England  rejoiced  when  his  noble  church 
was  erected  and  hundreds  flocked  to  its  oonsecration.  The 
choral  services  were  formed  and  conducted  on  a  strictly  Anglican 
model;  and  the  machinery  for  parochial  superintendence  was  so 
well  contrived  that  even  his  opponents  were  soon  forced  to 
imitate  it.  Step  by  step  indeed  they  have  followed  the  leading  of 
Dr.  Hook  in  all  that  relates  to  such  matters,  if  what  we  have 
learned  of  the  state  of  Leeds  be  correct. 

Despite  the  Record,  the  Standard,  the  Herald,  and  that  clever 
but  unscrupulous  local  organ  of  dissent,  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the 
Vicar,  nothing  daunted,  continued  for  years  to  keep  at  bay  his 
gaitisayers,  when  meanwhile  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  our 
Church,  that  which  we  may  designate  as  the  Romanizing  party. 
Concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  party  we  find  a  few  lines 
in  Uie  course  of  the  lecture  we  have  before  us,  not  uninstructive  for 
those  who  in  very  late  years,  and  at  our  universities,  first  perhaps 
acquired  their  notions  of  *  Church-principles'  at  the  mouth  of 
some  of  those  who  from  Romanizers  have  become  bona  fide 
Romanists;  they  occur  at  page  51  of  the  lecture. 

'  Now  this  principle  (the  principle  of  the  English  Reformation)  was 
accepted  by  some  of  those  respectable  but  unfortunate  individuals  who 
have  been  of  late  years  perverted  to  Romanism.  Justly  offended  with 
the  puritanism  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this,  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Church  of  England,  when  a 
OathoUc  ritual,  administered  by  a  latitudinarian  clergy,  seemed  to  be 

•  Vide  RcTiew,  No.  XVI.,  Art.  I, 
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full  of  contradictions ;  when  baptismal  regeneration,  asserted  at  the 
font  in  an  office,  to  aU  and  every  thine  contained  in  and  prescribed  by 
which  the  clergy  give  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  was,  never* 
theless,  too  often,  b^  those  very  clergy  denied  in  the  pulpit;  where 
ceremonies  were  enjoined  in  the  Liturgy,  but  too  often  reviled  as 
popery  by  those  who  were  compelled  to  observe  them  :  offended,  I  say» 
by  puritanism  in  the  Church,  attended  as  it  was  with  diese  demo' 
falisug  inconsistencies,  many  who  at  one  time  were  prqodieed  against 
church  principles  adhered  to  them,  without  ascertaimne  yteemiy  what 
ohorch  principles  are.  They  had  recourse  to  the  Bta£fr  of  the  fathers 
and  of  tne  primitive  Chorch,  and  for  a  time  all  was  weQ«  ^  The  friends 
ef  the  Church  refoieed  in  these  new  alUes"  The  study  of  the  Fathera 
commenced,  bat>  alas !  wherever  we  encourage  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil, 
we  encourage  the  luxuriance  which  displays  itself  also  in  the  produce 
of  weeds ;  while  we  rejoiced  in  the  increase  fsl  church  principle^  a  ten- 
dency to  Romanism  (gradually  and  before  we  are  aware)  devdoped  itself. 
Men  went  into  the  study  of  the  medieval  writers  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  those  who,  while  reacmig  the  fathers,  were  devoted  admirers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  became  at  first  depravers  of  their  own 
Church,  and  at  last  victbaaitf  the  Church  of  Rome/ 

It  is,  we  say,  not  a  litde  instructive  to  hear  the  high  church- 
man of  1824  Vfesk  of  those  who  have  since  deserted  us,  as  men 
who  at  some  period  fresh  in  his  own  recollection  were  looked  upon 
and  rejoiced  m  as  new  allies  by  the  friends  of  the  Church.  But 
thitf  by  the  wa^. 

The  foundation  of  St  Saviour's  church,  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Poaey,  *  by  the  exertions,'  as  Dr.  Hook  says,*  *  of  one  who 
seemed  to  be  devoted,  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  bis  Master's  glory/  and  its  consecration  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  is  known  to  our  readers.  The  patronage  of  the  church 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  of  whom  Dr.  Pusey  himself 
was  one ;  and  in  the  parsonage  attached  to  it,  a  small  college  of 
clergy  was  to  be  formed.  In  all  this  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found ;  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  patrons  should  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  Dr.  Hook's  own  act  to 
constitute  St  Saviours  a  separate  parish.  From  the  originator 
of  that  act,  indeed,  we  are  sure  that  in  the  outset  such  a  proposal 
could  have  met  only  with  approbation,  although  subsequently  the 
warning  <  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  parish  of  St  Sa- 
viour's than  with  any  parish  in  London,'  must  have  grated  sorely 
upon  the  ears  of  one  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  reckoned 
its  parishioners  amongst  his  pastoral  charge,  and  certainly  would 
not  so  soon  have  dismissed  them  from  his  pastoral  anxiety  and 
affection.  In  course  of  time,  it  would  seem,  the  little  collegiate 
body  at  "St.  Saviour's  received  an  infusion  from  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
M'Mulleo,  whose  name  is  most  conspicuous  amongst  the  seceders 


^  App.  p.  86,  note. 
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at  Leeds,  arrived  from  thence  among  them  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unfortunate,  as  the  result  has  shown ;  and  we 
think  that  Dr.  Hook's  position  in  Leeds,  if  nothing  else,  entitled 
his  remonstrances  concerning  the  clergy  of  St.  Saviour's  to  some- 
what more  consideration  than  was  shown  by  the  answer,  that 
*  if  he  suspected  them  of  Romanising,  he  was  himself  regarded 
as  a  Papist  by  many.'  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  cannot  justify 
to  ourselves  the  conduct  of  the  patrons  of  St.  Saviour's ;  that  the 
Vicar's  apprehensions  were  not  unfounded  is  now  apparent,  and 
they  must  have  been  apprehensions  of  no  common  evil  which 
induced  him  to  call  solen^nly  upon  those  patrons  *  in  the  name 
of  God  to  withdraw  the  clergy  they  had  sent  to  Leeds/ 

And  in  truth  the  evil  apprehended  by  the  worthy  Vicar 
was  no  light  one;  we  have  mentioned  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  Leeds,  and  the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended 
his  efforts  It  was  not  Romanism,  but  Puritanism  that  the 
doctor  dreaded :  as  to  the  former,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  one  Leeds  person  only,  Mr.  Haigh,  if  we  except  a  young 
architect,  who  up  to  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  Rome  had 
been  a  Protestant  Dissenter,—  that  only  one  person,  we  say,  and 
he  not  of  the  Vicar's  own  congregation,  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  two  strangers  to  Leeds,  Mr.  M'MuUen  and  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson. Not  from  Romanism,  we  repeat  it,  but  from  Puritanism 
was  to  be  apprehended  the  danger  foi'eseen  by  Dr.  Hook ;  and 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  evil  done  at  Leeds  is  incal- 
culable ,  insinuation,  which  we  may  qualify  as  nasty,  being  the 
weapon  used  against  his  teaching  by  the  so-called  *  Evangelical' 
clergy  of  the  Chunh  of  England  there  and  open-mouthed 
declamation  by  the  professed  Dissenters.  These  persons  cannot 
conceal  their  triumph,  and  fail  not  to  grasp  eagerly  and  firmly 
the  handle  given  them  by  the  seceders  against  Dr.  Hook,  bow- 
ever  unfair  it  be  to  connect  his  name  with  their  secession.  But 
let  him  take  heart ;  though  derided  as  a  *  stiff  Anglican'  by 
some,  and  blamed  by  otheri  for  his  rough  honesty,  many  sympa* 
tbies  go  with  him,  many  prayers  will  be  put  up  for  him  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  and  he  himself  must  be  conscious  that  his 
work  at  Leeds  has  been  built  upon  no  insecure  foundation.  We 
have  seen  a  saying  applied  by  some  one  to  the  hortatory  theoioffy 
of  that  Reformation  which  his  pamphlet  so  courageously  defends, 
that  will,  we  think,  apply  with  singular  happiness  to  the  work 
he  has  effected  in  his  almost  metropolitan  town.  *  Hortatory 
theology  at  the  Reformation  may  have  been  wove  of  a  very  coarse 
material;  but  its  adversaries  found  strength  and  flexibility  in  the 
texture.  Tried  by  rude  and  violent  hands,  it  seldom  unravelled 
or  fcxhibited  a  rent.' 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  all  further*  notice  of  Mr.  M^MuIIen 
and   bis  brethren  in  defection,  without  warning  our    readecs 
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agaiost  the  probable  effect  this  event  will  have  upon  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  There,  no  less  than  in  Leeds,  amidst  the  grey 
cloisters  and  green  walks  of  Alma  Mater,  no  less  than  amidst  the 
smoky  thoroughbres  and  dirty  lanes  hf  ihe  northern  manufac- 
turing^ town,  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  such  an  occur- 
rence is  the  greater,  if  not  the  an/y  real  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Moreover,  the  events  of  Mr.  NrMullen's  university  career  are 
such  as  to  challenge  particular  caution  in  this  particular  instance. 
We  subjoin  two  letters  extracted  from  the  *  Oxford  Herald,' 
which  will  sufficiently  explun  our  meaning :  ibey  are  as  follow. 


'  THE    RBV.    MR.    MACMULLBN    AND  THE   DIVINITY    DEGREES. 

2b  the  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Herald. 

^SiRy^It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  detect  and  to  check  those  baneful  tendencies  which  have  at 
length  led  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macmollen  to  abandon  our  pure  and  apostolical 
Church  for  the  oormptions  of  Rome,  belongs  to  the  Regius  Professor* 
of  Divinity,  Dr.  Hampden  ;  and  that  no  public  academi^  recofi;nition ' 
has  been  hitherto  made  of   the  firm,  though  temperate,  resistance 
offered  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  to  Mr.  Macmullen*s  Divinity  de-. 
gree,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  reluctance  which  many  (Dr.  Hook,  it . 
seems^  among  the  rest,)  felt  to  believe  that  the  Professor  had  rightly* 
interpreted  the  candidate's  meaning.    On  this  point,  however,  there  can, 
be,  unhappilv,  no  doubt  remaining ;  and  it  is  now  obvious,  that  nothing 
but  the  watchfulness  and  penetration  of  one  individual  protected  the 
University  from  giving  its  formal  sanction  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
the  'Eucharist.     Surely  some  prompt  recognition  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude whidi  we  owe  to  the  Head  ot  the  IKvinity  faculty,  is  due  both  to 
the  chaiaeter  of  our  University,  and  to  the  patience  and  sacrifices  by 
which  he  has  so  well  in  thb  matter  sustained  its  reputation. 
'I  am.  Sir, your  obedient  servant, 

'a.  MEMBER   OF   Ct^NTOCATlON.' 

Januaiy  7th,  1847. 

II* 

•  To  the  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Herald, 

.'Sir, — I  was  much  struck  with  a  short  and  pithy  letter  in  the 
Qifovd  Herald  of  last  week,  on  the  subject  of  the  'Rev.  Mr,  Macmul- 
len  and  the  Divinity  Degrees.'  The  wnter  reminds  us  that  '  no  public 
academical  recognition  £»  been  hitherto  made  of  the  firm,  though  tem- 
pemte  resistance  offered  b^  the  Regius  Professor  in  his  public  capacity 
to  Mr.  Macmnllen*s  Divimty  Degree.'  Residing  at  a  distance  from  the 
University,  I  can  only  through  this  medium  express  m^  fervent  hope 
that  there  is  Protestant  gratitude  and  Protestant  energy  alive  sufficient 
to  induce  gentlemen  of  influence  at  once  to  devise  a  form  of  expressing 
to  the  Begius  Professor,  their  sense  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  has 
made,  to  keep  from,  the  Theological  honours  of  the  University  an  indi- 
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vidual  in  n^Lom  his  keen-sightedness  discerned  error,  and  who  has  now 
joined  the  Bombh  Church,  to  which  he  properly  belongs. 
'  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'a  non-resident  member  of  convocation.' 
Jan.  I3th,  1847. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  we  unwillingly  make  allusion  to 
a  subject  so  painful,  so  fruitful  in  heart-burnings  and  jealousies 
as  the  case  of  the  Regius  Professor  ;  but  the  combined  bad  logic 
and  exasperation  of  such  members  of  Convocation,  as  the  writers 
of  the  letters  given  above,  may  in  a  time  of  reaction  or  of  su- 
pineness  be  productive  of  the  very  worst  effects,  and  on  that  ac- 
count we  have  thought  it  best  to  reproduce  their  letters,  in  hopes 
that  they  will  convey  their  own  warning  to  thoughtful  and  earnest 
men.  For  the  present,  we  dismiss  the  subject,  and  proceed  at 
last  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  pamphlet  which  con- 
tains Dr.  Hook*8  lecture  on  the  Three  Reformations,  Lutheran, 
Roman,  and  Anglican. 

This  lecture,  as  we  learn  from  the  advertisement,  was  delivered 
at  the  Church  of  England  Library,  at  Rochdale,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Church  Institution  of  Leeds,  of  which  institutions 
a  brief  account,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all 
readers  of  the  pamphlet,  is  given  in  the  appendix.  The  subject 
of  the  lecture,  as  the  same  advertisement  reminds  us,  has  been 
treated  by  the  author,  in  five  sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  1837,  and  iu  *  A  Call  to  Union  on  the 
Principles  of  the  English  Reformation,*  published  in  ISSSl-- 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  productions  of  his  pen,  will 
find  but  little  novelty  in  tbe  pages  of  his  lecture ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  concise  and  energetic  summary  of  his  opinions  on  the  matter 
treated  o^  with  a  few  practical  remarks  well  worth  attention.  It 
is  with  some  remarks  of  this  nature,  that  the  Vicar  opens  his 
lecture. 

'  The  institution  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  has  an  object  in 
common  with  many  other  institutions,  which  have  of  late  years  sprang 
up  in  this  country,  that  object  being,  to  supply  the  industnal  classes  of 
society  with  the  means  of  enjo^g  those  pleasures  which  result  firom  an 
acquaintance  with  the  elegancies  of  Hterature,  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, and  the  discoveries  of  science.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  at- 
tract man  from  sensual  indulgences  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  has 
a  tendency  also  to  promote  civilisation ;  and  although  there  are  sins  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  sins  of  the  body,  for  which  we  shall  have  here- 
after to  give  an  account,  and  although,  therefore,  mental  culture  does 
not  of  necessi^  imply  moral  excellence,  yet  it  is  upon  the  civilised  mind 
that  Christiamty  is  brought  to  bear : — 

'  Proiranand  arts  did  tame 
And  tone  men's  heartt  before  the  Gospel  cmme ; 
Strength  leveird  grounds ;  art  made  a  garden  there ; 
Then  ahower'd  religion,  and  made  all  to  bear ;' 
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■nd  consequently  such  institutions  as  those  must  he  regarded  with  inte- 
rest by  all  who  have  the  promotion  of  Grod's  glory  and  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-creatures  at  heart.  Man  consists  of  body,  mind,  and  soul 
((TUj^M,  ^Injxjif  iry^fM,) :  there  are  food  and  exercise  for  the  body ;  there 
is  grace  for  the  soul ;  let  there  be  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science 
lor  the  mind. 

*  For  the  corporeal  part  of  our  nature  let  us  do  what  in  us  lies  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  being  overworked ;  let  us  adopt  those  sanatory 
measures  which  are  needful,  in^rder  that  our  noble  S&ion  race  may  not 
degenerate  into  pigmies  ;  and  while  we  value  the  commercial  interests 
of  our  country,  let  us  never  foi^t  that  the  object  of  the  true  patriot 
will  be  to  promote  not  merely  the  wealth  of  the  few,  but  the  welfare  of 
the  millions ;  for  the  souls  of  oor  brethren  let  us  go  on  erecting  sa^- 
toaries  and  providing  the  means  of  grace ;  let  us  build  schools,  train 
schoolmasters,  and  multiply  such  institutions  as  this,  that  men  may  im- 
prove their  minds,  and  in  the  intervals  of  labour  taste  the  delights  of 
mental  recreation. 

'  B«t  in  many  institutions,  professing  the  same  objects  as  yours,  one 
branch  of  literature  and  science  is  excluded,  namely,  theology.  And 
yet  among  the  sciences  theology  is  the  most  important ;  and  if  we  ex- 
clude from  our  library  the  works  of  our  theologians,  we  exclude  a  large 
portion  of  the  philosophy,  the  metaphysics,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
poetry  of  our  country,  'lliere  seems  to  be  no  ground  in  reason  for 
acting  thus.  The  ambition  of  forming  one  large  association  is  very  at- 
tractive, but  surely  it  is  not  an  object  for  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
make  a  sacrifice  so  great  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  far  better  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  many  smaller  institutions,  all  constituted  on 
definite  principles,  but  encouraging  friendly  intercourse ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  whenever  the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  drawn,  inter- 
course between  disagreeing  parties  becomes  practicable  and  easy :  it  is 
not  by  concealing  differences,  but  by  stating  them  candidly,  and  knpwr 
ing  ciearly  the  points  upon  which  we  must  agree  to  differ,  that  we  fur 
ther  the  cause  of  charity  as  well  as  of  truth.  Each  separate  society 
would  be  a  gainer,  for  better  lectures  would  be  obtained.  The  restraint 
under  which  a  lecturer  is  placed  when  his  subject  trenches  upon  theo- 
logy, and  he  is  afraid  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  which  suggests 
itself  to  his  mind,  lest  he  should  seem  to  encroach  upon  the  religious 
neutrality  professed  by  the  society  he  addresses,  must  do  damage  to  his 
own  aout  while  it  deteriorates  the  character  of  his  lecture.  And  the 
lecture  given  at  one  institution  might  be  open  to  the  members  of  all 
similar  institutions,  who  would  attend  with  a  knowledge  beforehand  of 
the  bias  of  the  lecturer's  mind,  and  would  have,  in  consequence,  no 
^ond  of  complaint  when  the  lecturer  expresses  himself  freely  accord- 
mg  to  principles  not  inculcated  by  the  inuendo  but  openly  avowed.' 

The  Vicar  of  Leeds  is  not  the  man  to  remain  long  shivering 
upon  the  brink ;  but  plunges  at  once  into  his  subject : 

'  It  is  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  that  all  parties  must  refer,  not 
because  to  the  Reformers,  erring  and  sinful  men,  any  peculiar  deference 
is  due,  but  because  at  that  time  were  settled  the  principles  which  have 
developed  themselves  in  Ultra-Protestantism,  Romanism,  and  Anglican- 
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~  ism.  I  include  Romanisni,  for  the  present  Church  of  Rome  was  re- 
formed at  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  our  real  dilute  with  Rome  is 
simply  this,—- whether  her  reformation  or  ours  was  conducted  on  the 
proper  principle.' 

*Long  before  the  Reformation  took  place,'  he  goes  on  to  say, 
'  a  reformation  of  the  Church  was  demanded  by  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind,  as  every  one  will  admit  who  is  even  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,' — an  assertion  which 
he  follows  up  by  quoting  the  admissions  of  Bossuet,  Fteury,  and 
I'Abb^  Goujet,  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  theologians  of  the 
n^iddle  ages ;  not  however  before  indulging  in  a  strain  of  thought 
concerning  the  *  good  old  times'  whereat  medisBvalists  of  a  senti- 
mental turn  might  have  a  fit  of  the  vapours ;  but  which  we  ima- 
gine, must  have  told  well  amongst  the  mechanics  of  Leeds. 

*  We  permit  our  imagination  to  gaxe  with  delight  on  the  gentle  knig^ 
*'  pricking  on  the  plain,"  bu^  the  very  fact  of  his  having  to  go  forth 
armed  cap-a-pie  as  the  redresser  of  wrongs,  bears  silent  testimony  to  the 
dUiurbed  aiate  of  the  country,  and  the  mieenes  re$uUing  from  the 
wafUofapoiice* 

Proh  Pudor !  we  wonder  whether  burnt  feathers  were  ever 
used  in  the  middle  a^es;  aromatic  smelling  salts  we  take  to 
be  too  modem  an  appliance  by  far  to  suit  the  nostrils  of  a  neo- 
mediaavalist  in  a  syncope  t 

'  But  religion,  it  will .  be  said,'  continues  the  lecturer,  *  sound 
morals,  reverence^  devotion,  these  were  characteristic  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Let  us  see  what  those  who  lived  in  those  ages  thought 
upon  this  subject'  And  then  after  alluding  to  the  sighings  of 
St.  Bernard  for  amendment  in  the  Church,  he  proceeds  to 
quote  the  invectives  of  the  most  famous  preachers  at  the  Ck>uncil 
of  Constance,  French,  German,  and  English,  whose  testimony  he 
illustrates  by  the  words  of  the  august  Florentine  poet,*  and  con- 
firms by  the  following  argument. 

*  If  it  be  said  that  these  must  have  been  hyjperbolicri  expressions,  let 
me  remind  you  that  they  were  uttered  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church  be^- 
fore  a  general  council.  Could  any  of  our  bishops,  at  Uie  present  day; 
make  any  accusation  against  the  Chureh  of  &igland  ap|>roaching  to 
this,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  without  being  silenced  at  once  ?  Every 
one  would  be  a  witness  that  such  is  not  the  state  of  society  in  England ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  find  that  preacher  after  preacher  thus  described 
the  state  of  things  in  the  middle  ages  uncontradicted  and  unrebuked, 
our  admiration  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  wonderfiil  effects  which  me- 

*  The  poetictl  testimony  of  Walter  Dyce,  and  Tenet  firotn  Theodoric  Urics's  hia- 
toiy  are  added  in  a  note  by  Dr.  Hook ;  we  only  with  the  present  resources  of.  our 
library  would  enable  ns  to  add  a  few  stanzas  tmm  the  noble  Suabian  Minnesingiv 
Waltn-  von  der  Vogelweide.  On  the  value  of  poetie  testimony,  there  occurs  a  striking 
passage  in  the  Chaplain  of  Guy's  introduction  to  his  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 
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dieval  relinon  prodaoed,  must  greatly  decrease,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
aomhilated.  Peter  D^Ailli,  Cardinal  of  Gambray,  one  of  the  great 
lominaries  of  the  ]  5th  century,  who  wrote  with  more  moderation  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  declares  that  it  was  the  common  saying  at 
that  time,  "  that  the  Church  was  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  govern- 
ment of  it  was  only  fit  for  reprobates."  ' 

,  Dr.  Hook  concludes  this  part  of  his  lecture  by  giving  a  dark 
and  nervous  sketch  of  the  *  Ante-reformation  Churchi  in  the 
words  of  a  Roman  Cardinal  (Julian,)  as  quoted  by  the  moat 
eminent  of  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  (Bossuet).* 

' "  These  disorders,"  he  said,  "  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  whole  ecdesiastinl  order,  auad,  should  they  not  be  corrected,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  laity,  like  die  Hussites,  should  rise  against  the  clergy, 
as  they  loudly  threaten  us."  "  If  the  clergy  of  Germany^  were  not  quickly 
reformed,"  he  predicted  that  after  the  heresy  of  Bohemia,  and  when  it 
.would  be  extinct,  another,  still  more  dangerous,  would  succeed ;  for  it 
will  be  said,  proceeded  he,  "  that  the  clergy  are  incorrieible,  and  will  ap- 
ply no  remedy  to  their  disorders.  When  they  shall  haye  no  lonser 
hopes  of  amendment,"  said  this  great  cardiniu,  "  then  will  they  fall 
upon  us.  The  minds  of  men  are  pregnant  with  expectation  of  what 
measures  will  be  adopted,  and  are  ready  for  the  birth  of  something 
tragic.  The  rancour  they  haye  imbibed  against  us  becomes  manifest ; 
they  will  soon  think  it  an  agreeable  sacrifice  to  God  to  abuse  and  rob 
ecclesiastics,  as  abandoned  to  extreme  disorders,  and  hateful  to  Grod  and 
man.  The  little  respect  now  remaining  for  the  ecclesiastical  orders  will 
soon  be  extinguishea.  Men  will  cas't  the  blame  of  these  abuses  on  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  will  be  considered  the  canae  of  diem,  because  it 
had  neglected  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy."  He  afterwards  spoke 
more  emphatically.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  "  the  axe  is  at  the  root :  the  tree 
begins  to  bend ;  and  instead  of  propping  it  whilst  in  our  power  we  acce- 
lerate its  fall  I"  He  foresees  a  speetfy  desolation  on  the  German  clergy. 
The  desire  of  depriying  them  of  their  temporal  goods  would  form  the 
first  sprinff  of  motion.  **  Bodies  and  souls,  said  he,  **  wiU  perish  to- 
gether. God  hides  from  us  the  prospects  of  our  dangers,  as  he  is  ac- 
customed to  do  with  those  whom  he  destines  for  punishment :  we  run 
into  the  fire  which  we  see  lighted  before  us."  '  * 

'  Oh !  awful  picture  of  a  profligate  clergy  dreading  the  yengeance  of 
a  people  they  had  demoraUsedl  Oh  I  yain  boasting  of  Romanists, 
when  they  themselyes  admit  diese  to  be  the  fruit  of  Romanism  un- 
checked! Oh!  ignorance  of  Romaniaers,  when  they  attribute  to  the 
Refonnation  those  schisms  and  heresies  of  which  the  want  of  timely 
reformation  was  the  real  cause ! 

'  Hope  deferred  maketb  the  heart  sick/  and  with  but  few  worJa 
more.  Dr.  Hook,  in  a  page  that  breathes  bis  own  daring  spirit, 
ushers  in  Martin  Luther. 

'  When  Martin  Lather  commenced  the  German  Reformation,  he  ap- 

*  BoMuet,  lib.  L  1« 
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peared  simply  as  an  opposer  of  abuses.  He  bad  no  system,  no  plan  ; 
whateyer  may  have  been  his  subsequent  conduct,  or  wfaatever  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  character,  he  made  a  noble  stand,  for  which  all  the  world 
must  be  grateful,  against  wickedness  in  high  places,  and  against  a  sj^s- 
tem  which,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  was  doing  the  work  of  heU.  It  is  a 
pa^e  of  history  which  every  one  must  read  with  thrilling  interest,  that 
which  tells  of  one  poor  monk  daring  the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican, 
when  those  fulminations  were  not,  as  now,  like  thunder  unattended  with 
lightning,  but,  though  innocuous  to  the  soul  of  the  upright,  were  as 
sounds  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  poor  victim  at  whom  they  were 
aimed.  His  was  not  a  malignant  feeling,  such  as  often  animates  those 
who,  without  danger  to  their  persons  but  rather  with  much  to  gratify 
their  vanity,  declaim,  in  these  days,  on  platforms,  asainst  Popery,  m 
the  real  nature  of  which  they  are  too  often  ignorant :  his  was  a  stand 
against  existing  and  acknowledged  and  practical  evils,  made  at  the  nerfl 
of  his  life.  I  am  no  apologist  for  Martin  Luther ;  his  character  oete- 
riorated  as  he  advanced  in  his  career,  and  his  conduct  was  sometimes  as 
reprehensible  as  that  of  his  opponents.  But  still  he  was  a  magnanimous 
man  ;  and  I  will  defy  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  who  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  primitive  through  the  medieval  historians  not  to  be 
excited,  even  to  enthusiasm,  when  his  heart,  made  sorrowftil  by  the 
record  of  the  Church's  gradual  corruption,  is  cheered  by  the  exhibition 
of  one  mind,  representing  the  mind  of  millions,  but  distinguished  from 
others  by  its  own  resolution,  saying  to  the  waters  of  corruption,  **  Yon 
may  overwhelm  me,  but  further  ye  shall  not  go.'  " 

Much  as  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  can  sympathise  with  the  bold- 
ness of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg,  of  the  general  character  of  the 
man  he  seems  no  great  admirer ;  still  less  of  the  principle  of  that 
foreign  Reformation  to  which  he  gives  his  name ;  which  princi* 
pie,  that  on  which  the  Protestant  confessions  of  faith  were 
grounded,  is  defined  to  be — ^tbe  Bible  and  the  opinion  of  learned 
Protestants;  a  principle  which,  as  Dr.  Hook  says,  *has  been 
gradually  developed  into  that  theory  which  makes  the  Bible  any- 
thing or  nothing — 

'  The  theory,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  received  by  each  individual,  and 
is  then  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  private  judgment : 
a  theory  by  which  we  can  educe  from  one  and  die  same  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture the  most  contradictory  assertions.' 

Then  follows  the  author's  views  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

'  In  the  mean  time  I  must  advert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  How 
great  were  the  corruptions  acknowledged  by  Romanists  to  exist  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  you  have 
already  heard.  You  have  also  heard  how  unwilling  the  popes  of  Rome 
were  to  meet  the  evil  or  to  correct  the  abuses,  the  existence  of  which 
they  could  not  deny.  But  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield :  the 
emperor,  and  other  princes  who  still  adhered  to  the  Roman  obed]enoe> 
were  so  urgent  in  demanding  a  council,  in  order  that  the  Church  might 
be  reformed,  that  at  last  grudgingly  and  of  necessity,  that  assembly 
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was  held  at  Trent,  which,  though  called  a  Coimdl,  does  not  de^rve  the 
name.*  It  was  convoked  to  effect  a  reformation ;  and  the  result  of  that 
refonnalioa  is  what  is  now  denominated  Romanism. 

'  It  is  the  hoast  of  Bossuet,  ^at  by  those  celebrated  doctors  whp 
called  most  Tehemently  for  a  reformation  in  the  middle  ages,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  changing  the  faith  of  the  Church,  or  of  correcting  her 
worship.  As  an  argument  this  assertion  is  not  of  much  weight. 
Lather  had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  the  established  doctrines  of 
the  Church  when  he  commenced  his  career.  His  virtuous  indignation 
was  first  aroused  by  a  palpable  abuse  in  the  mode  of  granting  indul- 
gences. This  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  in- 
dulgences, and  thence  to  the  root  of  the  eril — ^the  gainful  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, which  he  found  to  be  a  doctrine  unknown  in  the  primitive  ages, 
and  dearly  unscriptural.  It  was  thus  that  he  proceeded  with  respect  to 
other  doctrines :  perceiving  the  evil  fruit,  he  traced  it  to  an  evu  root. 
And  we  may  ftirly  suppose  that  the  medieval  reformers  would  have 
been  thus  led  on  to  an  examination  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  not  their  endeavours  to  commence  a  Re- 
formation been  frustrated  by  the  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

'  But  the  assertion  of  Bossuet  is  correct  as  relating  to  the  work  at- 
tempted at  the  Council  of  Trent  A  reformation  of  discipline  was  there 
effected ;  but  as  to  doctrine,  the  simplest  question  was,  not  what  ought 
to  be,  but  what  is,  the  doctrine  received  in  the  Church.  The  Trentine 
doctors  only  attempted  to  reduce  to  form  the  doctrines  then  current,  and 
either  assisted  or  assented  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  councils  convened 
by  him  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were  obliged,  in  their  principles,  to 
such  a  course.  They  confounded  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  so  predicated  of  Rome  infallibility.  They  could  not  cor- 
rect, therefore,  the  medieval  theology  either  b^  primitive  doctrine  or 
Scripture  ;  for  though  thev  regarded  the  primitive  Church  as  infallible, 
they  regarded  the  medieval  Church  as  equally  infallible :  the  doctrine  of 
the  primitive  Church  was  therefore  to  be  explained  away,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  rendered  conformable  with  medieval  theology ;  because,  of 
coarse,  the  later  revelation  throws  light  on  the  earlier,  lliey  did  not 
say.  The  faith  was  once,  and  once  for  all,  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  and 
therefore  those  who  lived  nearest  to  theapo8tolicage,musthaveknown the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  on  disputable  points,  better  than  latter  theologians : 
but  they  held  that  Christianity  is  a  continuous  revelation  to  the  Catho- 
lic, that  is,  in  their  sense,  to  the  Roman,  Church.  They  commenced 
their  proceedings  with  a  declaration  of  this  fundamental  error :  they 
declared  that  the  Christian  faith  is  contained  partly  in  Holy  Scripture, 
partly  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church ;  while  existing  usages  were 

*  '  The  Gallican  bisbops,  with  many  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  insisted  that  the 
words  "  representing  the  universal  Church"  should  be  added  to  the  title  of  the  Coun- 
en  of  Trent.  This,  however,  the  papal  legates  refused,  remembering  that  such  had 
been  the  form  in  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Bale ;  and  fearing  lest,  if  this  addi- 
tion were  made,  the  rest  of  the  form  of  Constance  and  Bale  might  follow,  viz. 
"which  derives  its  power  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  which  every  person 
of  whatever  dignity,  not  excepting  the  Pope,  is  bound  to  yield  obedience."  This  is 
remarkable  as  a  fact.  The  student  will  find  *'  Landon's  Manual  of  Councils"  a  valu- 
able woric' 
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classed  undex  the  head  of  traditions,  which  latter  word  is  thus  used  by 
them  in  an  ambiguous  sense. 

<  It  is  easy  to  see. how  it  thus  came  to  pass  that  neither  Scripture  nor 
the  primitive  Church,  but  medieval  theology,  became  their  guide.  Not 
Scripture ;  for  if  the  Scripture  were  silent  upon  any  existing  doctrine, 
or  if  any  existing  practice  seemed  repugnant  to  the  plain  language  of 
Holy  Writ,  the  silence  of  Scripture  was  counted  for  nothing  :^  it  was 
asserted,  but  not  proved,  that  tne  germ  of  the  doctrine  or  practice  was 
discoverable  in  the  sacred  volume ;  the  later  revelation,  from  which,  in 
part,  the  Christian  faith  was  supposed  to  be  derived,  having  developed 
It  more  fully.  Thus  to  reform  the  Church  on  scriptural  principles  was 
impossible ;  and  the  Fathers  fared  no  better.  We  have  an  instance  of 
^e  manner  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  was  set 
aside  in  the  discussion  which  took  puuse,  in  one  of  the  congregations  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  with  reference  to  the  Book  of  Baruch.  The 
que^on  was,  whether  this  book  should  be  received  as  canonical.  What 
said  the  primitive  Church  ?  It  was  not  in  the  list  of  sacred  books 
drawn  up  in  the  Council  of  Cartha^  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  authority  for 
it  could  be  produced  from  the  primitive  Church.  This  was  admitted ; 
but  what  then?  The  existing  Church  used  it  as  canonical  in  the 
offices  for  Easter-eve  and  the  eve  of  Pentecost;  and  the  existing 
Church  being  infallible,  the  silence  of  the  primitive  Church  went  for 
nothing.  You  perceive  from  this— which  is  one  instance  out  of  manv 
which  might  be  produced — ^how  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Chunai 
was  rendered  null  and  void  ;  how  the  existing  theology — the  product, 
in  its  corruptions,  of  the  middle  ages — ^was  received  without  examina^ 
tion :  in  other  words,  how  medievS  theology  was  established  so  as  to 
supersede  both  Scripture  and  the  primitive  Church. 

'  There  wf  re  many  great  and  pious  men  in  the  Romish  churdies  at 
that  time,  some  even  at  the  CbuncQ  of  Trent,  who  would  hft^o  pursued 
a  difierent  course,  but  by  the  managers  of  the  council  they  were  over* 
ruled;  for  with  them  the  one  care  which  overwhelmed  every  other 
thought  and  consideration  was,  that  the  papal  authority  should  suffer 
no  damage.  The  papal  power  was  the  offspring  of  medieval  theology ; 
touch  one  stone  of  that  theology,  and  the  throne  of  the  pope  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  level  with  every  other  episcopal  throne,  and  the 
triple  crown  would  have  become  an  ordinary  mitre.  Therefore  not  an 
attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  existing  theology  with  the  theology 
of  the  fathers  or  with  Holy  Scripture  ;  the  deference  to  Scripture  and 
the  fathers  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  merely  verbal ;  and  the  business 
of  the  Trentine  doctors  was  to  systematise  the  doctrines  of  the  middle 
ages.  As  Mosheim  jusly  observes,  **  not  only  was  every  doctrine  that 
had  been  established  hy  medieval  councils  received,  but  many  of  the 
opinions  of  the  scholastic  doctors  on  intricate  subjects,  which  had  been 
formerly  left  undecided,  and  had  been  wisely  permitted  as  subjects  of 
free  debate,  were  by  this  council  absurdly  adopted  as  articles  of  faith, 
and  recommended  as  such,  nay,  imposed  with  violence  on  the  con* 
Sciences  of  men  under  pain  of  excommunication."  ' 

Lastly,  the  rule  of  the  English  Reformers  is  thus  given  : 
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'  Tbeir  ^le  ^ras  th^  Bible,  and  it  was  the  onlv  nile»  where  all  par- 
ti^ are  agreed  as  to  what  the  Bible  says :  and  the  Bible  with  the 
primitiTe  Church  when  by  the  cavils  of  men  the  voice  of  Scripture  is 
mdistinct.  If,  then,  we  nuij  say  of  the  Lutheran  principle  of  refor- 
mation, when  fidly  developed,  that  it  is  the  Bible  and  each  man's 
private  judgment ;  if  we  may  describe  the  Romish  principle  as  that  of 
the  Bible  and  the  middle  ages,  we  may  state  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  Reformation  to  be,  the  Bible  and  the  primitive 
Ctiardi.  Oar  S^ormers  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  they 
found  fliem,  assuming  that  their  existence  was  a  prvnd  facie  evidence 
in  their  U^aar.  They  did  not  reject  anything  heeaum  it  was  medieval ; 
but  where  anytlung  medieval  was  of  a  questionable  character,  they  then 
sought  for  gnidaim  Arom  Scripture;  and  if  the  Scripture  was  not 
clear,  if  two  parties  at  variance,  both  of  them  claimed  Scripture  as 
being  on  their  side,  they  then  yielded  to  the  decisions  of  the  primitive 
councils  or  to  the  evidence  of  the  primitive  writers.  They  did  not  do 
as  the  Romanists,  who  professed  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
thers, but  interpreted  the  fathers  by  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
existing  Churdi ;  but  when  they  found  the  existing  theology  contrary 
to  the  patristic  theology,  then  they  made  an  alteration,  me  modem 
yielded  to  the  ancient.  They  folly  understood  that  "  antiquity  ought 
to  attend  as  the  handmaid  of  Scripture,  to  wait  upon  her  as  her  mis- 
tress, and  to  observe  her;  to  keep  off  intruders  from  making  too  bold 
with  her,  and  to  discourage  strangers  from  misrepresenting  her."  For, 
as  Dr.  Waterland  observes,  ''  Those  that  lived  m  or  near  to  the  apo- 
stolic times  might  retain  in  memory  what  the  apostles  themselves,  or 
their  immediate  suocessore,  thought  or  said  upon  such  and  such 
points  ;  and  though  there  is  no  trusting  in  snch  case  to  oral  tradition 
as  distinct  from  Scripture,  nor  to  written  disagreeing  with  Scripture, 
yet  written  accounts,  consonant  to  Scripture,  are  of  use  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  Scripture,  and  to  ascertain  its  true  meaning."  They  held 
that  if  "  what  appears  but  probahUf  to  be  taught  in  Scripture  itself 
appean  certainly  to  have  been  taught  by  the  primitive  and  Catholic 
Church,  such  probability  so  confirm^  and  strengthened  carries  with  it 
the  force  of  demonstration."  '  * 

This  rule  the  lecture  then  proceeds  to  exemplify,  both  by  the 
assertions  of  individuals  and  references  to  the  acts  and  formu- 
laries of  the  English  Church,  and  then,  after  a  few  further  re- 
marks, proceeds  to  say,  that : 

'  The  practical  question  before  men  at  the  present  time  is  a  short 
and  simple  one,  viz.,  which  was  the  righi  pruwiijle  of  reformation  ? 
That  of  Luther,  that  of  Rome,  or  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  On 
thb  point  we  must  make  up  our  minds.  But  when  our  minds  are 
made  up,  when  we  have  decided  on  the  principle  to  which  our  private 
opinions  ought  to  be  conformed,  let  us  act  upon  it  conmtently* 

Ii^.tbe8e  last  words  lies  the  gist  of  the  lecture ;  they  are  its 
*  Wiiterland's  Works,    ▼.  261,  u.  8. 
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pith  and  marrow ;  the  circumstancea  preceding  the  delivery  of 
it,  the  infusion  of  a  Romanising  element  into  church  affairs  at 
Leeds,  explain  this  at  once.  Written  upon  general  principles,  it 
found  a  particular^  although  not  perhaps  intended  to  have  a 
personal  application ;  thus,  at  least,  we  interpret  the  meaning  of 
Note  G.  in  the  Appendix  *  And  everything  in  the  succeeding 
pages  seems  to  connrm  this  interpretation. 

Whether  the  Vicar's  strictures  upon  the  circulation  of  books, 
whose  *  authors  are  known  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  regard  as  erroneous,'  had  any  local  reference, 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  occurs  to  inform  us,  excent 
perhaps  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  name  being  specially 
mentioned  in  the  foot-note  to  its  67th  page.  The  subject  is 
itself  of  so  great  importance  that  we  think  right  to  recall  this 
note  to  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers. 

'  In  the  reprints  of  Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion  by  Dr.Pnsey, 
there  is  not  sufficient  caution  in  this  respect.  Notwithstanding  the 
care  of  the  excellent  editor  to  extract  the  pecnliarities  of  Roman  doc- 
trine, they  tend  evidently  to  encourage  a  Roman  Catholic  style  of 
devotion.  The  author  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  his  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  to  Dr.  Pusey  after  his  first  publication.  Dr.  Pusey's 
notion  of  the  liberty  given  him  by  the  canon  of  1571  is  at  variance 
with  that  common-sense  view  of  the  question  taken  by  Dr.  Waterland* 
and  quoted  in  his  lecture.  We  may  not  go  to  the  Fathers,  exercise 
our  own  judgment  as  regards  their  teaching,  and  then  pass  judgment 
upon  the  Church  of  England,  or  constrain  her  formularies  to  oonso- 

*  '  NoTB  6. — It  maybe  said  that  St.  Saviour's  Church,  in  Leeds,  was  erected,  and 
that  the  services  there  are  conducted,  on  principles  the  reverse  of  those  maintained 
in  this  lecture. 

'  St.  Saviour's  Church  was  erected  in  a  very  desolate  region  of  Leeds  by  the  exer- 
tions of  one  who  seemed  to  be  devoted,  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  to  the  promoCioB 
of  his  Master's  glory ;  and  the  author  rejoiced  in  ^  the  work,  although  he  was  in  no 
way  concerned  in  it  after  the  first  stone  was  laid.  He  was  not  consulted,  directly 
or  indirectly,  during  the  erection  of  the  church ;  and,  fit)m  the  character  of  the 
building,  and  the  manner  of  some  who  were  present  at  its  opening,  the  author 
woidd  not  attend  the  consecration,  until,  with  more  than  two-thirda  A  the  dergyt 
he  had  signed  a  protest  against  Romanism. 

'  The  founder  of  the  church,  having  availed  himself  of  the  Leeds  Vicarage  Act,  St. 
Saviour's  forms  a  vicarage  distinct  from  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  with  the  clergy 
subsequently  appointed,  the  author  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted. But  when  this  Lecture,  which  was  written  for  delivery  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Library  at  Rochdale,  was  repeated  at  the  Church  Institution  at 
Leeds,  one  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Saviour's  churdi  complained  that  it  was  an  attack 
upon  the  principles  for  which  the  clergy  of  that  church  are  responsible.  What  the 
principles  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Saviour's  can  be,  except  thote  of  our  reformed  branch 
of  the  Church  CathcSic,  the  author  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  for  of  that  branch  of 
the  Church  they  are  sworn  members.  If,  however,  as  the  complaint  refeiied  to 
would  indicate,  there  be  arising  there  a  tendency  to  any  other  doctrine,  the  author 
thinks  it  right  to  warn  his  flock  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  opinions  promul- 
gated at  St.  Saviour's.  It  is  an  independent  vicarage,  and  the  author  has  been 
wamad  by  the  founder  that  he  has  no  more  concern  with  it  than  he  haa  with  any 
parish  in  London.' 
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nance  with  our  own  notions  of  primitive  theolqey ;  relying  thus,  in 
fact,  on  our  private  judgment.  We  should  start  with  our  formularies ; 
we  should  suppose  that  they  are  right,  and,  in  studying  the  Fathers, 
take  them  for  our  guide,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  based  on  the 
decision,  not  of  ooe  learned  or  pious  man,  but  of  many.  It  is  clear 
that  phrases  used  by  the  Fathers  before  the  Nicene  Council,  though 
quite  capable  of  an  orthodox  meaning,  which  is  their  right  meaning, 
because  they  were  used  by  orthodox  men,  would,  nevertheless,  be 
inexpedient  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  more 
clearly  defined.  Before  heresies  exist,  our  expressions  are  lax,  because 
they  cannot  be  misunderstood  :  when  terms  have  been  applied  to  ex- 
press a  sense  which  we  repudiate,  we  become  more  circumspect  in  the 
use  of  them.  Terms  used  by  the  Fathers  with  reference  to  the  eucha- 
rist  could  not  he  used  with  propriety  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  medieval  error  of  transubstantiation.  The  question 
b  not  as  to  words,  but  as  to  the  fact,  whether  the  Fathers  beheved  as 
we  do.  If  that  be  granted,  then  it  is  surely  more  safe  to  adhere  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  our  Reformers  when  repudiating  the  medieval 
error,  than  to  terms  orthodox  at  the  time,  but  misunderstood  and 
misapphed  by  Romanists.  These  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
use  of  Romish  phraseology  in  other  respects :  instead  of  seeking  to 
adopt  it,  we  should  prefer  what  is  Anglican. 

'  Jeremy  Taylor,  Uke  Dr.  Pusey,  made  use  of  Roman^Catholic  books 
of  devotion.  But  he  corrected  them  by  our  formularies,  and  so  AngU- 
canised  them ;  Dr.  Pusey  corrects  them  by  what  he  calls  the  primitive 
church  ;  meaning  thereby  what  Dr.  Pusey  regards  as  such.  The  pro- 
ce89  is  entirely  different,  and  the  result  cau  hardly  be  the  same.' 

The- remarks  of  Dr.  Hook  upon  church  architecture  and 
church  music,  are  made  in  so  practical  and  withal  in  so  charac- 
teristic a  manner  that  lengthy  as  our  extracts  have  been,  we  pre- 
fer giving  them  as  they  stand,  to  giving  our  own  account  of 
them. 

'  I  must,  before  I  conclude,  touch  upon  two  other  subjects,  on 
which  it  appears  necessary  to  say  something,  though,  in  saying  it, 
offence  may  he  taken  bv  some  of  those  who  deserve  our  esteem  and 
respect.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  by  those  who  are  zea- 
lously employed  in  restoring  old  churches  and  erecting  new  ones  at  the 
present  time,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  encouragement  of  medieval 
tastes ;  medieval  tastes  may  lead  to  medieval  studies ;  and  medieval 
studies  to  Romanism.  Surely,  then,  those  ^ood  and  zealous  men  who 
are  thus  honourably  employed  should  pause  in  the  midst  of  their  work, 
and  reconsider  their  ways.  You  wiU  not,  I  am  sure,  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  as  peculiarly  or 
exclusively  ecclesiastical.  We  may  admire  Gothic  architecture;  we 
may  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses ;  but  there  were  splendid  churches  in  existence  before  the  first 
Gothic  architect  was  bom.  Grothic  architecture  is  not  connected,  in 
our  minds,  with  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity.  The  student  of  e^e- 
siastical  history  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  description  given  by 
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Eusebius  of  the  churches  erected  at  Tyre,  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople.* Munificent  churches  thcfy  were;  sumptuously  orna- 
mented, as  was  proper,  being  dedicated  by  the  first  Christian  emperor 
to  the  service  of  the  King  of  kings.  For  magnifice;it  and  sumptuous 
churches,  you  have  primitive  precedent  as  well  as  scriptural  authority. 
But  these  were  not  Gothic  churches.  In  various  particulars  and  de- 
tails they  differed  from  the  churches  of  the  middUe  a^es,  and  why  ? 
The  rituals  of  the  primitive  and  medieval  churches  dif^red ;  and  the 
primitive  Christians  considered  that  a  church  was  to  be  built  for  the 
ritual,  not  the  ritual  adapted  to  the  church.  Their  churches  were 
erected  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Greek  ritual  and  the  customs  of 
the  people.  And,  surely,  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  new  churches 
ought  to  be  erected  in  England.  Is  it  not  manifestly  inoongnions  to 
erect  a  church  on  the  model  for  the  fourteenth  century,  when  we  want 
a  church  for  the  ritual  of  the  nineteenth  century  7  In  the  fonrteenUi 
centtiry  the  Litany  was  sung  or  said  in  procession,  and  there  were  fre- 
quent processions  in  churches ;  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Litany 
is  sung  or  said  kneeling,  and  processions  are  of  rare  occurrence :  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  sermon  seldom  formed  part  of  divine  service, 
and  was  often  delivered  in  another  part  of  the  church  ;t  whereas  now 
the  sermon  forms  part  of  the  Communion  Service.  Not  to  instance 
other  particulars,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  for  rituals  differinff  so  widely, 
another  arrangement  of  the  Church  is  necessary.  We  all  admit  that 
our  forefathers  were  in  error  when  they  sought  to  assimilate  the  Church 
to  the  Conventicle,  in  order  that  Dissenters  might  not  perceive  what 
an  honest  man  wishes  to  have  perceptible,  the  difference  between  the 

{)rinciples  professed  in  a  church  and  in  a  meeting-house :  they  were 
ed  to  this  by  their  ultra-Protestantism.  Let  us  take  warning  from 
their  example,  and,  instead  of  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  take 
care  that  our  admiration  of  Gothic  churches  does  not  lead  to  medieval 
tastes,  which  will  end  in  Romanism.  Why  are  our  architects  to  be 
mere  servile  imitators  of  their  predecessors  7  Why  are  they  to  have 
uo  scope  for  eenius  7  Surely  we  ought,  acting  on  primitive  prindples, 
to  encourage  meir  inventive  powers ;  we  ought  to  say  to  them,  *'  As 
Gothic  architecture  was  at  its  excellence  in  t£e  fourteenth  century,  you 
ought  to  master  the  principles  of  your  art  from  the  ancient  raodeb ; 
and  then,  having  studied  your  Prayer  Book,  you  bught  to  apply  those 
principles  to  the  production  of  an  edifice  in  which  the  services  of  the 
existing  Church  of  England  may  be  performed  in  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness."    Even  with  respect  to  galleries,   they  are  unsightly  objects, 

*  '  Easeb.  lib.  x.  c.  4  ;  De  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  33,  and  lib.  iv.  c.  50/53. 
t  The  account  which  we  have  in  Dante  of  medieval  preaching  doaa  not  impraas 
us  with  the  notion  of  there  being  more  of  reverence  at  that  time  than  there 


19  now : — 


'  **  Christ  said  not  to  the  convent  of  his  twdvCi 
*  Go  forth  and  preach  buffooneries  to  the  world  ;* 
But  gave  them  truth  to  build  on ;  and  the  sound 
Was  mightier  on  their  lips  than  shield  or  spear. 
The  preacher  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  jcbts  and  jibes  ;  and  if  his  hearers  laugh, 
His  big  cowl  swells  with  pride,  and  all  goes  right.' 
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but  they  are  sometinies  necessary.  In  the  fourteenth  oeniuiy,  when 
the  ritiial  was  in  a  dead  language^  the  people  assisted,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  service.  The  ritual  has  now  been  translated  into  the 
▼ulgar  tongue,  that  all  the  congregation  may  hear,  and  bear  their  part 
in  the  services :  while,  in  medievid  churches,  ample  space  was  required 
for  processions,  we,  on  the  contrary,  require  to  have  many  people 
accommodated  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  Where  this  can.  be  done 
without  galleries,  every  one  vnll  desire  to  dipense  with  them ;  but 
practical  men  will  be  unwilling  to  remove  them  entirely  until  our  ar- 
chitects  have  seriously  considered  whether  they  cannot  be  made  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful. 

'  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  it  was  on  this  practical  and  primitive 
principle  that  the  parish  church  of  Leeds  was  built.  We  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  our  architect  that  our  object  was  not  to  exmbit  an 
imitation  of  medieval  art,  but  to  have  an  edifice  erected  in  which  the 
i  of  the  existing  Church  of  England,  the  ritual  of  the>nineteenth 


century,  might  be  performed  with  solemnity  and  grandeur.  I  know 
how  much  mult  is  foand  with  this  structure  by  medieval  pedants ;  but 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  church  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  services 
of  Uie  Church  of  England ;  and  when  it  is  criticised  by  those  who  say, 
with  a  sneer,  that  **  It  is  truly  Anglican."  I  take  the  sneer  for  a  com- 
pliment, and  rejoice  to  find  that  it  is  what  it  assumes  to  be.  It  is; 
indeed,  a  representation  of  the  Church  of  England,  reviled  by  one 
extreme  as  Popbh,  and  by  the  other  extreme  as  Protestant ;  and  long 
may  its  consecrated  walls  witness  the  teaching  of  that  good  old  Church 
of  England  theology,  removed  on  the  one  hand  from  nltm-Protes- 
tantism,  and  on  the  other  from  Romanism,  which  would  train  us  in 
the  via  media,  and  call  upon  us  to  '^  stand  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  that  ye  may  walk  therein, 
and  so  find  rest  to  your  souls.*'* 

'  What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  church  architecture  is  ap- 
plicable also  to  church  music.  If  a  man  says  that  he  adopts  the 
Gregorian  music,  because  it  is  the  best  that  he  can  provide,  or  because 
he  thinks  it  peculiarly  devotional,  his  conduct  is  intelligible,  though 
his  taste  may  be  questionable.  The  occasional  use  of  the  Gregorian 
chants  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  our  serrices.  But  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  them  into  use,  as  being  peculiarly  or  exclusively  eccle- 
siastical, I,  for  one,  shall  continue  to  resist  it.  How  are  they  pecu- 
liarly ecclesiastical  7  They  certainly  formed  the  music  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  that  is  a  primd  facie  objection  to  them ;  a  taste  for  what  was 
used  in  the  middle  ages  being  precisely  that  which  we  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  unwilling  to  encourafi;e.  The  primitive  principle  was 
this,  that  whenever  God  blesses  our  li^oura,  and  permits  us  to  oisoover 
a  new  art,  or  to  make  progress  in  a  science,  we  should  dedicate  to  his 
service  the  art  or  science  in  which  the  advancement  has  been  made. 
It  may  be  contrary  to  medieval  taste  to  light  our  churches  with  gas, 
or  warm  them  with  hot  air ;  but  primitive  principles  would  lead  us  to 
consecrate  these  discoveries,  by  introducing  them  into  God's  house. 
And  if  in  musical  science  men  have  improved,  on  these  grounds,  there 


*  JemnUh  vi.  16. 
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ought  to  be  an  attempt  to  improve  the  music  of  the  Church.  And 
hence  the  Church  of  England  has  a  music  of  her  own,  based  upon  the 
old  Gr^Eorian  music,  but  harmonised  according  to  the  rules  of  science, 
which  Gregory  the  Great  would,  doubtless,  have  adopted  had  thej 
been  known  to  him ;  for  he  was  a  reformer  of  church  music  on  this 
very  principle.  It  is  that  what  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  improve- 
ment is  regarded  by  others  as  the  reverse.  About  tastes  there  can  be 
no  dispute;  if  a  minister  and  his  congr^ation  prefer  Gregorian  to 
other  music,  we  have  no  right  to  find  tault  with  their  adoption  of  it. 
But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  it  into  general  use,  we  resist  it, 
because  this  implies  the  prevalence  of  that  medieval  taste,  which, 
unchecked,  must  lead  to  Ilomanism.  The  carelessness  of  the  last 
century  led  to  a  manner  of  performing  our  services  by  which  they  are 
unmeaning.  We  rejoice  in  the  improvement  which,  in  spite  of  con- 
troversy, is  in  progress ;  and  we  rejoice  the  more  ^*^*^"«^^  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  rubric,  and  the  bringing  forward  portions  of  our 
offices  hitherto  kept  designedly  in  the  back-ground,  has  a  tendency  to 
annihilate  the  ultra>Protestant  spirit,  which  has  checked  the  advance- 
ment of  true  relieion  and  virtue  in  our  Zion.  But  ultra-Protestantism 
is  to  be  replaced  not  bv  Medievalism,  but  according  to  the  blessed 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation,  by  primitive  Christianity  as 
embodied  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 

For  our  own  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  Chuix^h  Music,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in  the  tenth  number  of  this 
Review.  As  regards  Church  Architecture,  we  gladly  seize 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  although  we  know  that  in  so  doing 
*  offence,*  as  he  says,  *  may  be  taken  at  us  by  some  of  those  who 
deserve  our  esteem  and  respect ;'  amongst  whom,  for  our  own 
part,  we  may  include  many  whilome  dear  and  good  friends, 
whose  architectural  conferences  gave  dignity  to  a  certain  well- 
remembered  hostelry  in  Turle  Street,  which,  but  for  their  occa* 
sional  presence,  lacked  somewhat  for  the  most  part  of  academic 
dignity  and  grace;    but  this  is  a  subject  not  to   be  treated 

iviraptpy^ 

The  closing  words  of  Dr.  Hook  are  forcible : 

*  The  miserable  Latitudinarians  who,  careless  of  doctrine,  are  in  prac- 
tice more  careless  still ;  who  think  of  their  dignity  and  ease  when 
souls  are  perishing  around  them  whom  they  are  salaried  to  feed ;  who 
hate  nothine  so  much  as  earnestness  in  reUgion,  and  vent  their  selfish 
spleen  by  discovering  Puritanism  in  every  act  of  self-denial,  and 
Popery  in  every  act  of  devotion  ;  who  censure  and  sneer  at  all  who  are 
labouring  in  the  vineyard,  while  they  themselves  are  like  drones  in  the 
bee-hive  :  these  are  not  the  men  who  represent  the  via  media  principle 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  our  enemies  would  represent  them  to  be. 
To  them,  with  their  closed  churches  and  full  tithe  bams,  the  men  of 
the  via  media  are  resolutely  opposed .  nay,  we  can  revere  zeal,  and 
Christian  love,  and  euthusia:itic  devotion  to  the  service  of  our  adorable 
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Sanoar  wherever  they  may  be  found :  we  can  gaze  with  admiration  on 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  wheresoeyer  produced,  whether  in  the  Roman 
convent  or  the  Methodist  ckss-room ;  but  we  say,  in  the  quaint  but 
strong  language  of  an  old  poet : — 

**  In  my  religion  I  dare  entertain 
No  fancies  hatched  in  my  weak  brain, 
Nor  private  spirits ;  but  am  ruled  by 
The  Scriptures,  and  that  church  authority. 
Which  with  the  ancient  faith  doth  best  agree  ; 
^  But  new  opinions  will  not  down  vnth  me. 

When  I  would  learn  I  never  greatly  care. 
So  truth  they  teach  me,  who  my  teachers  are ; 
In  points  of  faith  I  look  not  on  the  man  ; 
Nor  Beza,  Calvin,  neither  Luther  can 
More  things,  vrithout  just  proof,  persuade  me  to. 
Than  any  honest  parish  clerk  can  do. 
The  ancient  fathers  (where  consent  I  find) 
Do  make  me,  without  doubting,  of  their  miud : 
But  where,  in  his  opinion,  any  one 
Of  those  great  pillars  I  shall  find  alone, 
(Except  in  questions  which  indifferent  are,    . 
And  such  until  his  name  unmoved  were,) 
I  shun  his  doctrine;  for  this  swayeth  me,    , 
'  No  man  alone  on  points  of  faith  can  be/  " 

Withers. 

We  have  already,  perhaps,  exceeded  our  ordinary  limits  in 
reviewing  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  piges:  but  Dr.  Hook's  voice 
speaks  with  so  much  practical  authority,  that  we  have  preferred 
in  moat  instances  bis  own  words  to  an  abstract  of  his  meaning.  We 
fear  there  are  many  to  whom  the  tone  of  his  lecture  will  be  dis- 
pleasing ;  but  for  our  parts  we  are  sick  of  tortuous  ambiguities,  of 
*i{s'  and  ^buts/  and  '  so  far  forths,'  and  we  rejoice  in  a  little 

Elain  speaking.  The  pamphlet  is  throughout  hearty,  manly,  and 
old,  well  fitted  to  the  audience  before  whom  it  was  de- 
livered; and  not  the  worse  fitted  in  consequence  for  general 
readers.  The  *  Anglicism,'  as  well  as  the  *  Anglicanism,'  of  the 
writer  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  person;  his  thoroughly  English 
cast  of  thought  and  style  of  expression  reminding  us  forcibly  of 
his  no  less  thoroughly  English  build  and  countenance.  This 
circumstance,  we  apprehend,  will  make  the  lecture  all  the  more 
distasteful  to  the  ^  Italianised'  palate  of  some  few  individuals ; 
but  the  effect  u^n  the  mass  of  English  readers  will,  we  expect, 
be  good,  and  might  profit,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  washy 
minds  of  those  who  seek  a  spice  for  their  mental  water^gruel  in 
those  *  religious  newspapers — the  most  irreligious  of  all  publi- 
cations,' as  our  author  not  unfairly  calls  them  * 

*  Ag  an  iDttance  of  the  remarkably  veracioui  quality  of  the  information  afforded 
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And  now,  before  condading,  a  few  words  more  concerning  Mr. 
M^MuUen  and  bis  fellow-perverts.  We  have  beard  it  wbispered, 
nay,  somewbat  more  tban  whispered,  that  the  stiffness  and 
roughness  of  Dr.  Hook's  Anglicanism  hastened  the  final  catas- 
trophe of  their  perversion.  How  it  has  done  so  no  one  has  con- 
descended to  inform  us :  and  the  knowledge  of  this  how  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  forming  of  any  judgment  upon  the  matter. 

We  have  even  beard  that  Mr.  M'MuIlen  since  bis  depar- 
ture has  himself  assumed  the  tone  of  an  injured  and  per- 
secuted man.  This  is  really  too  bad.  Mr.  M^MuUen  must  have 
known  Dr.  Hookas  sentiments,  and  bis  plain  straightforward  man- 
ner well  enough  before  be  went  to  join  the  collegiate  body  at  St. 
Saviour's.     It  is  a  venr  simple  question  :  why  did  Mr.  M^Mullen 

!)ut  himself  in  Dr.  Hookas  way?  Why  expose  bis  tenderness 
or  Rome  to  the  noted  unflinching  Anglicanism  of  Dr.  Hook  ? 
Moreover  we  happen  to  be  aware  of  a  certain  vehement  spirit  of 
proselvtism  displayed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  in  question  ; 
as  well  in  the  interval  between  his  resolution  to  revolt  from  the 
Church  in  England,  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect,  as  in  the 
days  immediately  succeeding  bis  open  .revolt  Now  such  a  spirit 
as  this,  manifested,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  Records  but  ill 
with  the  notion  of  bis  being  as  one  thrust  out.  A  shepherd's 
dog  rated  by  bis  master,  or  even  worried  by  another  dog  of  the 
same  fold,  may  retire  in  dtsgust ;  but  were  he  the  trustiest  dog 
heretofore  that  had  ever  barked,  we  should  suspect  him  of  a 
wolfish  turn  if  in  his  retreat  he  carried  off  a  sheep  or  two  between 
his  jaws,  and  left  the  marks  of  bard  bites  on  some  others.  Now  we 
cannot  see,  for  our  part,  that  Mr.  M'Mullen  was  either  rated  or 
worried ;  and  even  allowing  him  to  have  been  no  wolf  in  sheep *s 
clothing,  which  we  readily  do,  still  we  must  object  to  his  playing 
the  part  of  a  stricken  deer,  or  to  allowing  him  to  be  painted  in  that 
character. 

Indeed  these  latter  times  we  have  seen  no  little  ingenuity,  time, 
and  trouble,  spent  upon  the  imaginary  dissection  of  other  men's 
feelings  and  convictions  whilst  lingering  upon  the  boundary  between 
England  and  Rome :  for  our  part,  we  have  small  iaith  in'  this 
mental  morbid  anatomy,  and  think  as  little  of  its  accuracy  when 
other  men  perform  the  operation  on  the  patient,  as  when  he 
professes  to  perform  it  upon  himself.  It  is,  however,  pretty 
plain  to  us,  that  Mr.  M^MuUen  must  have  been  tolerably  mature 


bj  these  prints,  we  xqaj  die  a  lament  over  the  state  oi  Church  matters  in  Leeds  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  impartial  publication,  '  The  Church  and 
State  (iazette/  It  was  therein  put  forth,  amongst  other  equally  authentic  matters^ 
that  a  '  Ker.  Mr.  Cox,  a  joung  clergyman  of  Leeds,  had  gone  over  to  the  RomM 
communion  within  these  fiTe  weeks.'  We  have  ascertained  by  local  inquiries^  thai 
this  newseoeder  is  a  pure  figment,  a  Reverend  Non  Ens,  owing  his  fictitious  being  to 
the  lively  imagination  of  the  editor  or  his  correspondent. 
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in  Rotiuinism  before  he  arrived  in  Leeds,  since  the  pear  fell 
with  so  little  shaking  of  the  tree ;  and  without  wishing  to  pass 
sentence  upon  him,  without  even  entirely  concurring  in  Dr. 
Hook's  expression  of  satisfaction  and  relief  at  the  departure  of 
him  and  bis  disciples,  we  adopt,  '  ex  animo,'  the  Vicar's  pithy 
saying, 

'  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  those  who  urge  us  to  retain 
such  persons  in  the  Church,  hy  permitting  them  to  revile,  at  will,  the 
principles  of  tbe  English  Reformation/ 


VOL.    IV. 
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HYMN  TO  BACCHUS. 

FROM   TUB  ORKKK. 


Of  Bacchus,  famoos  Semele's  great  son, 

Our  song  shall  run. 

How  once  he  stood 
On  the  hrink  of  the  barren  Ocean-flood 

Upon  a  jutting  point,  a  young  man  seeming 

In  his  first  bloom  ;  his  coal-bright  locks  were  streaming 

Loose  to  the  wind,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  strong 

A  purple  robe  was  flung. 
Soon  on  the  wine-dark  wave  there  rose  to  view 
A  gallant  ship  with  pirates  for  her  crew, 
Which  evil  stars  from  far  Tyrrhenia  drew. 
Quickly  they  saw  ;  then  each  ga>e  each  a  nod. 
Leapt  to  the  shore,  and  straightway  seized  the  God, 
And  in  their  vessel  with  glad  hearts  bestowed : 
"  For  sure,"  they  said,  "  this  is  some  monarch's  heir  ;*' 
So  with  fast  bonds  to  bind  him  they  prepare. 
But  him  no  cords  could  hold ;  the  twisted  wands 

Fell  from  his  feet  and  hands, 

And  their  strange  prize 
Sat  laughing  at  them  with  his  coal-bright  eyes. 

II. 

Now  shouts  the  Pilot,  (all  his  comrades  hear  him,) 

'*  Madmen  I  what  God  is  this 
Whom  ye  would  bind  ?  such  mighty  power  is  his. 

Our  stout  ship  cannot  bear  him." 
This  must  be  Jove,  or  silver-bowed  Apollo, 
Or  Neptune  ;  and  the  fashion  of  his  face 
The  likeness  of  th'  Olympian  gods  doth  follow. 

Not  of  poor  men,  a  death-doomed  race. 
Touch  him  no  more ;  auick  let  us  haste  to  land. 

There  set  him  free. 

Lest  he  command 
Foul  winds  and  furious  storms  to  vex  us  on  the  sea." 

III. 

The  captain  heard 
And  answered  with  a  bitter  tanuting  word ; 
"  Look  to  the  breeze,  good  friend,  make  tight  the  sail. 
Stretch  every  inch  of  canvass  to  the  gale  ; 

We  that  are  men  our  prize  will  hold ; 

And,  if  I  guess  not  ill. 
To  Egypt  or  to  Cyprus  he  shall  go. 
Or  to  the  realm  of  Hyperborean  snow. 

Or  further  still ; 
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And  he  shall  tell  us  all  we  would  be  told. 

Who  ue  his  friends,  and  what  their  store  of  gold. 

His  brethren  tQQH-<tlus  god-send  to  the  bold." 

Soon  as  he  spoke  the^  raised  the  mast  on  h^[h ; 
The  wind  into  the  sad  blew  lustily ; 
The  ship  was  rigged  in  all  her  brayeiy. 

Then  marvellous  things  were  done. 

First  gurgling  wine  began  to  run, 
Sweet  to  the  smell  and  pleasant  to  the  lip, 

All  over  the  dark  snip. 
And  heavenly  odours  rose ;  thereat  amazed 

The  mariners  stood  and  gazed. 
Anon  a  vine  with  gad^ng  tendrils  leapt 
From  sail  to  sail  the  topmost  shrouds  among, 
And  grapes  in  heavy  clusters  downward  hung ; 

Dark  ivy  round  the  mast-tree  crept 
With  budding  flowers  and  graceful  frmtage  crowned. 
And  every  port-hole  was  with  garlands  wound. 

Fain  would  they  make  for  land : — 
But  now  upon  the  bulwarks  see  him  stand 
A  dreadful  lion  I  fiercely  did  he  roar  I 

And,  to  affright  them  more,' 
Midship  he  raises  up  a  shaggy  bear 
Stretching  het  paws  as  if  in  act  to  tear; 

And  now  again,  with  furious  eye. 
That  Uon  grim  glares  on  them  from  high ! 

Then  to  the  stem  they  fl^ 
Cowering  the  pious-hearted  pilot  round  : 

But  the  god  with  a  sudoen  bound 

Instantly  the  captain  slew : 

Whereat  the  sailors  every  one 

Such  tremendous  fate  to  shun. 
Into  the  deep  with  a  headlong  leap 

Their  trembling  bodies  threw. 
And  there  in  the  salt  waters  changed  to  dolphins  grew. 

Alone  the  pilot  mercy  found  : 

Him  the  god  most  richly  blest, 
And  thus  addrest : 
"  Fear  not,  holy  steersman,  well-pleasing  in  my  sight ; 
Know  that  I  am  Bacchus,  the  lord  of  sound  and  might ; 
Bacchus,  son  of  Semele,  great  Jupiter's  delight." 


Hail !  son  of  bright-eyed  Semele !  the  man  that  loves  not  thee 
Shall  never  know  the  art  divine  to  frame  sweet  minstrelsy ! 

R.  P. 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON. 

No.  I. 
St.  Pauls  Cathedral* 


•  stately  thy  waUs 

Not  statelier,  towering  o'er  her  marble  staira» 

Flashed  Sion's  gilded  dome  to  summer  skies  ; 
Not  holier,  while  around  him  angels  bow'd. 
From  Aaron's  censer  steam'd  the  spicy  cloud. 
Before  the  mercy-seat.    O  mother  dear. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  thy  son  one  boding  sigh  ? 
Forgiye,  if  round  thy  towers  he  walk  in  fear» 

And  tell  thy  jewels  o'er  with  jealous  eye  ? 
Mindful  of  that  sad  vision,  which  in  thought  * 
From  Chebar's  plains  the  capttve  prophet  brought* 
To  see  lost  Sion's  shame.' 

Christian  Ybab. 

*The  grand  cathedrals  and  churches  which  adorn  your  mighty 
and  magnificent  metropolis  I' 

I  (Well,  my  dear  Basil,  you  shall  be  gratified— or,  rather,  you 
shall  be  grieved — or,  perhaps,  both.  Gratify  your  curiosity,  at 
any  rate,  I  am  right  willing  to  do ;  but  grieve  you  it  will  be 
altogether  impossible  not  to  do,  also,  in  conveying  to  your  mind 
any  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  what  you  so  magnilo- 
quently  describe  as  the  '  grand  cathedrals  and  churches  which 
adorn  our  mighty  and  magnificent  metropolis !' 

Were  you,  any  more  than  your  friend,  indifibrent  about  these 
things,  it  might  not  be  so.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  that  is 
*  grand '  on  the  surface.  •  The  buildings  are,  many  of  them, 
imposing  by  their  magnitude  and  construction,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting  from  their  antiquity  and  associations.  And  all  this  is 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  in  estimating  aright  our  na- 
tional edifices,  we  must  be  content  with  no  superficial  examina- 
tion. Are  they  suitable,  in  their  form  and  arrangements,  for 
carrying  out  the  sacred  designs  of  the  Church  in  all  her  holy 

♦  Ezekiel  viiL  3. 
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ordinances?  Are  they  fit  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  <  houses 
of  God'  and  *  very  gates  of  heaven  'f*  Considering  *  the  worship 
of  God  as  an  eminent  part  of  religion,  and  prayer  as  a  chief  part 
of  religious  worship/  as  Bishop  Tillotson  observes,  do  they 
afford  &e  utmost  facilities  for  a  general  and  efficient  public  par- 
ticipation in  such  worship?  And  do  they  fully  provide  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
in  the  roost  perfect  manner?  Do  they  give  the  means  and  op- 
portunity of  appropriating  church  music  as  *an  ornament  to 
God's  service,  and  a  help  to  our  own  devotions,'  as  Hooker  so 
well  expresses  it  ?  Nay,  we  must  go  farther  still.  Are  they,  in. 
their  services,  arranged  and  conducted  as  the  Church  has  en- 
joined they  should  be?  Are  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  religiously  respected  and  duly  observed  ? — ^those  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  our  Reformed  Anglo-Catholic  Church 
enjoins,  emphatically  declaring  of  them,  that  <  although  they 
have  been  devised  by  man,  yet  it  is  thought  good  to  reserve 
them  still,  as  well  for  a  decent  order  in  the.  Church,  (for  the 
which  they  were  first  dievised,)  as  because  they  pertain  to  edifi- 
cation, whereunto  all  things  done  in  the  Church  (as  the  apostle 
teacheth)  ought  to  be  referred.'* 

These,  Basil,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  questions.  We  may 
admire  the  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  what  good 
churchman  can  fail  to  do,  when  thejr  are  appropriated  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  aids  and  incentives  to  our 
piety  and  devotion  ? — but  it  is  the  holy  rites,  the  sacred  cere- 
monies, the  solemn  observances  to  be  performed  there,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  things  essential.  Hooker  is  quite  right  when  he 
says,  that  *  the  best  temples  we  can  dedicate  to  God,  are  our 
sanctified  souls  and  bodies.'  Still,  Hooker  at  the  same  time 
avows,  that  *  exomations,'  as  he  calls  them,  meaning  the  orna- 
ments of  architecture  and  sculpture,  even  to  « bounteous  ex- 
penses/ have  not  only  «  a  natural  conveniency,'  as  well  *  for  that 
we  do  thereby  give  unto  God  a  testimony  of  our  cheerful  affec- 
tion,  which  thinketh  nothing  too  dear  to  be  bestowed  about  the 
furniture  of  His  service,  as  also  because  it  serveth  to  the  world 
for  a  witness  of  His  Almightiness,  whom  we  outwardly  honour 
with  the  chiefest  of  our  outward  things,  as  being  of  all  things 
Himself  incomparably  the  greatest.'f 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  involving  what  is  equally 
essential  We  must  consider  our  sacred  edifices,  and  their 
solemn  services,  as  all  virtually  belonging  to  that  pure  and 
apostolic  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  planted  iu  these  realms 

*  The  Prayer  Book — *  Of  Ceremonies.' 
t  Eccles.  Pol.  b.  V.  sec  16. 
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as  the  Church  of  England.  Upion  this  gi'ouiid  there  ia  pre- 
acribed  a  becoming  ritual,  and  a  convenient  code  of  rules.  These 
aire  strictly  enjoined  and  required.  Even  down  to  ceremonies — 
*  mere  ceremonies,'  as  some  irreverently  term  them,  although 
nothing  is  *  mere^  in  the  sense  of  being  insignificant,  that  is 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  service  of  Ood — ^there  is  an 
obligation  imposed  which  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Church,  as 
<  a  congregation  of  faithful  men/  renders  it  incumbent  to  be  ful- 
filled. *  The  wilful  and  contemptuous  transgression  of  a  commoo 
order  and  discipline,'  the  Church  herself  declares  to  us,  ^  is  no 
small  offence  before  God.'  The  necessity  of  such  regulations  ia 
too  obvious  to  require  being  argued  upon.  It  is  found  to  be  the 
the  case  in  all  societies  of  men,  in  all  the  corporatious,  and  other 
institutions  of  our  own  and  every  other  country,  whether  under 
monardiies  or  republics, — how  much  more  so  in  that  society  ^io 
the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
be  dulv  administered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinances  in  all 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."  * 

*  Under  the  name  of  Church,'  says  Bishop  Pearson,  *  I  under- 
stand a  body  or  collection  of  human  persons  professing  faith  ia 
Christ,  gathered  together  in  several  places  of  the  world,  for  the 
worship  of  the  same  God,  and  united  into  the  same  corporation.' 
Such  is  the  Church  universal,  which  hath  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism.  But  each  particular  Church,  whilst  it  hath  all 
these,  in  common  with  the  rest,  hath  also  its  own  peculiar  ordi- 
nances and  observances.  *The  Church,'  says  the  twentieth 
Article,  that  is,  our  own  Church,  *  bath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies/  And  such  decrees  its  mbisters,  above  all,  are 
bound  to  respect  and  to  obey.  It  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Churches  systemi  not  less  than  to  the  <  seemly  and  due  oitler^ 
enjoined  by  the  apostle,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  all  <  pertaineth 
to  edification.'  Yet,  tested  by  this,  how  few  even  of  our  cathe- 
drals are  to  be  found  in  all  things  *  in  the  right  way  f  But  let 
us  not  anticipate. 

My  preamble  may  be  somewhat  tedious  to  vou,  Basil.  It  ia 
not,  however,  superfluous.  And  bearing  as  it  dfoes,  more  or  les^ 
upon  all  that  is  to  follow  respecting  the  order  and  arrangements 
of  our  metropolitan  churches — cawedral  and  minster  induded — 
it  is  introductory  to  the  whole  subject,  and  necessary  to  a  right 
view  of  the  questions  involved. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  in  this  manner  will  unavoidably 
imi>ose  upon  me  an  ungracious  task.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
avoid  exposing  many  defects ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  refrain  from 
censuring  many  'negligences  and  ignorances.'  It  is  true,  too 
true,  as  Locke  says,  that  <  captiousness  is  a  fault  opposite  to 

*  Article  lix. 
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civility.*  But  wherever  it  is  possible  to  take  exception  without 
being  captious,  it  shall  with  right  good  will  be  done.  And 
depend  upon  it,  Basil,  there  shall  be  none  of  what  Shakspeare 
calls 

*  Cavilling  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  !' 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  our  mother  church^ — St«  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

That  it  is  a  magnificent  edifice  cannot  be  denied.  Exteriorly 
it  is  perhaps  as  imposing,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  as  any  temple  in 
Chrbtendom.  In  its  outward  form  it  is,  in  all  essential  points, 
what  its  illustrious  architect  designed  it  to  be.  Not  so  its  in- 
terior. There,  grand  although  it  is  in  the  magnitude  of  its  pro- 
portions, it  is  yet  devoid  of  many  accessories,  both  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  which  were  originally  contemplated,  and  which  are 
requisite  to  complete  it  as  a  cathedral  church  in  the  style  of 
architecture  that  has  been  adopted.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

There  has  been  a  St.  Pkul's  Cathedral  on  the  same  spot  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  The  first  was  built  by  King 
Ethelbert  about  610  ;  it  was  burnt  down  and  restored  in  961 ; 
destroyed  in  1086,  and  rebuilt  of  greatly  extended  dimensions — 
an  edifice  much  larger  than  the  present.  It  was  690  feet  long, 
by  ISO  broad,  with  a  spire  520  feet  high.  The  churchyard 
also  ftas  of  much  larger  dimensions,  inclosing  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Ave-Maria-lane,  Paternoster-row,  part  of  Cheapside, 
Old  Change,  Carter-lane,  and  Creed-lane.  A  cross  stood  on 
the  north  side,  adjoining  which  was  a  house  with  a  bell  to  sum- 
mon the  citizens,  not  only  to  religious  duties,  but  to  civic  cere- 
monies, and  affairs  of  state.  Attached  to  the  cross  was  a  pulpit, 
from  which  sermons  were  preached  in  the  presence  of  king  and 
people ;  and  it  was  there  that  Queen  Elizabeth  attended  to  hear 
the  Church's  thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  cross,  as  a  place  of  resort  for  preachers,  and  other  orators, 
was  a  powerful  means  of  influencing  the  public  mind  during  a 
pretty  long  period  of  our  country's  history,  more  especially  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Wilmott,  in  his 
*  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  his  Predecessors,  Contemporaries^  and 
Successors' — an  interesting  work,  just  published — gives  an  ac- 
count of  Paurs  Cross,  which  is  worth  presenting  to  you,  Basil, 
as  a  picture  of  what  used  to  be  done  under  the  cathedral's  holy 
shade,  and  within  its  sacred  precincts,  but  can  never  be  done 
again. 

*  Taiions  indeed  were  the  scenes  of  which  Paul's  Cross  was  the 
witness  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  At  one  time  the  pavement  beneath 
Tesoonded  to  the  feet  of  a  multitude  eager  to  catch  every  accent  of 
Hooper,  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  with  his  scarlet  chymere  flowing 
to  his  feet,  and  the  terrible  square  cap  upon  his  head ;  or  a  penitent 
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was  going  through  his  pimishineut,  arrayed  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a 
taper  in  his  hand,  and  standing  upon  a  flat  form  erected  on  the  outside 
of  the  pulpit.    Meanwhile,  the  double  balcony  at  the  angle  of  the 
church  was  thronged  by  the  nobility  ;  the  civic  authorities  alone  in  the 
robes  of  office,  and  distant  groups  of  gentry,  seated  upon  their  horses, 
caught  up  a  few  scattered  sentences,  as  they  loitered  along  the  outskirts 
of  the  assembly.     Here  Jewell  uttered  his  famous  challenge  to  Rome ; 
here  the  Spanish  king  came  to  hear  Gardiner,  attended  by  a  magnifi- 
cent retinue  of  courtiers,  and  encircled  by  a  guard  of  horsemen,  four 
hundred  in  number.     Here,  too,   the  dead  were  carried  to  their  last 
earthly  home.     The  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  was,  the  chief  burial- 
ground  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  open  graves  furnished  the  preacher 
with  the  liveliest  illustration  of  human  vanity  and  decay.     Here,  too, 
were  enacted  one  of  the  saddest  scenes  in  the  lives  of  eminent  men.     It 
was  at  Paul's  Cross,  amid  the  wanderinc:  gaze  of  twenty  thousand 
persons,  that  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the  persecuted  Pecock,  read, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Archbishop,  his  abjuration  of  his  "  heretical  opinions,*' 
atter  giving  with  his  own  hand  fourteen  of  his  books  to  the  executioner 
appointed  to  commit  them  to  the  flames.     Such  was  Paul's  Cross,  the 
resort  of  the  devout,  the  curious,  the  learned,  the  idle,  and  the  profane. 
The  preacher  was  exposed  to  everjr  variety  of  interruption  and  insult 
from  the  political  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  crowd.     The  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Norfolk  being  promulgated  while  Bonner 
was  preaching  at  the  Cross,  he  was  stopped  by  the  tumultuous  shouting 
of  the  populace.     At  another  time,  when  he  ventured  in  the  same  place 
to  attack  the  measures  and  conduct  of  Edward  YI.,  the  congregation 
gave  visible  signs  of  displeasure.     Murmurs  arose ;  caps  were  thrown 
into  the  air ;  stx)nes,  and  even  a  dagger,  were  flung  at  him ;  and  he  him- 
self escaped  with  difliculty  into  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  remained 
until  the  crowd  had  dispersed.     This  was  in  1553,  afler  the  accession 
of  Mary.' 

So  much  for  Paiirs  Cross,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 
The  present  cathedral  was  built,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. It  was  commenced  in  1675,  and  finished  in  1718:  thus 
occupying  a  period  of  forty  years,*  under  the  direction  of  one 
architect,  and  during  the  episcopacy  of  one  diocesan.  It  is  con- 
structed of  Portland  stone,  and  presents  an  appearance  of  great 
solidity  aud  grandeur  in  all  its  proportions.  Its  length  is  514 
feet ;  breadth  286  feet ;  height  404  feet ;  and  the  entire  circum- 
ference 2,292  feet  The  entablature  on  the  west  front  repre- 
sents the  history  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  ;  and  on  the  sides  are 
St  James  and  the  four  evangelists.  Its  whole  exterior  is  finely 
decorated,  contrasting  remarkably*  with  the  nakedness  of  its 
interior.  Curiosities  of  construction  it  contains  in  abundance. 
Its  noble  staircase,  with  its  616  st^ps,  in  the  south-west  tran- 
sept, by  which  the  ascent  is  made  to  the  top, — its  magic  whisper- 

*  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  was  145  yean  in  building,  under  twelve  succesuve 
architects. 
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ing  gallery, — its  gorgeous  golden  gallery, — its  library,  the  floor 
of  which  is  cunningly  inlaid  with  2,376  separate  pieces  of  wood, 
without  nail  or  peg,  like  the  framing  of  a  billiard-table, — its 
geometrical  staircase,  the  first  ever  erected  in  England, — its  stone 
Uothom,  rising  from  the  inner  dome,  said  to  weigh  seven  hun- 
dred tons, — and  last,  though  not  least,  the  turret  with  its  *  great 
belV  the  diameter  of  tbe  latter  being  ten  feet,  and  its  weight 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds; — all  these,  and  many  more, 
combine  with  its  architectural  beauties  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  our  public  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
extent  of  the  interior,  the  vast  expanse  of  its  area,  and  the 
imposing  height  of  its  dome.  And  yet  how  little  is  there  of  a 
christian  temple  in  its  general  aspect,  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
its  construction  and  dimensions!  You  look  around  upon  an 
immense  inclosure,  invested,  it  is  true,  with  much  architectural 
splendour,  but  studded  with  impersonations  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy, in  the  shape  of  public  monuments,  which  divest  the  place 
of  all  appearance  of  a  christian  church,  lliere  is  a  coldness,  a 
baldness,  a  desolateness,  too,  in  the  air^of  the  place,  which  is 
calculated  to  chill  one's  pious  fervor,  if  not  to  dispel  one's  devo- 
tional feelings.     There  is  nothing  that 

'  Speaks  to  the  adoring  heart  ;* 

there  is  none  of  the  deep  solemnity  that  tells  of  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  whose  sanctity  has  been  said  to 

'  Brood  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the  air.' 

We  behold  little  or  nothing  to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  temple  of 
the  Most  High.  We  see  few  or  none  of  the  signs  of  our  most 
holy  hith.  There  are  emblems,  it  is  true,  in  abundance ;  but 
they  indicate  nothing  of  christian  verities,  or  virtues,  or  beati- 
tudes; they  are,  as  one  of  those  who  see  with  joy  our  blemishes, 
has  truly  remarked,  *  not  the  cross,  or  the  dove,  or  the  olive 
branch,  as  on  the  ancient  tomb,  but  the  drum  and  the  trumpet, 
the  boarding-pike,  and  the  cannon  I'  The  reflections  of  this 
writer*  upon  surveying  the  costly  monuments  in  St.  PauPs, 
though  caustic  and  cutting,  are  yet  so  forcible  and  just,  as  to  be 
worthy  of  being  quoted  in  ewtenao.  •  Who  are  they?  he  asks, 
^  whose  attitudes  and  actions  are  deemed  fit  ornaments  for  this 
religious  temple  ?  Men  rushing  forward  with  sword  in  hand,  to 
animate  their  followers  to  the  breach,  or  falling  down  while 
boarding  the  enemy^s  deck ;  heroes,  if  you  choose,  benefactors 
to  their  country,  but  surely  not  the  illustrators  of  religion.  Of 
one,  it  is  said  that  he  died  as  a  Roman  would  certainly  have 
wished  him,  after  having  grappled  with  his  enemy's  ship,  and 

*  Dr.  Wiseman  ;  Letters  to  John  Poyndcr,  Esq. 
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rendered  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  secure ;  the  epitaph  of 
another  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  his  commander's  despatch ; 
that  of  a  third,  in  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons :  not  a 
word  of  a  single  Christian  virtue,  of  a  thought  for  God,  or  a 
hope  of  heaven ;  not  a  hint,  that  one  professed,  or  believed  in, 
any  religion.  And  would  not  the  heathen  rejoice  to  have  found 
a  temple,  where  the  courage  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  or  the 
self-devotion  of  the  Decii,  or  the  virtues  of  the  Scipios,  were 
so  plainly  tauglit  and  held  up  to  the  practical  admiration  and 
imitation  of  men  ?  And  how  would  this  delight  increaise,  on 
more  closely  inspecting  the  emblems,  under  which  these  virtues, 
or  their  circumstances,  are  expressed !  Sea  and  river  gods,  with 
their  oozy  crowns,  and  outpouring  vases ;  the  Ganges,  with  his 
fish  and  calabash ;  the  Thames,  with  the  genii  of  his  confluent 
streams;  and  the  Nile,  with  his  idol  the  tphynx :  Victory^ 
wipged  and  girt  up,  as  of  old,  placing  earthly  laurel  on  the 
brows  of  the  falling ;  Fame^  with  its  ancient  trumpet,  blasting 
forth  their  worldly  merits;  Clio^  the  offspring  of  Apollo,  re- 
cording their  history ;  and,  besides  these,  new  creations  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  rebellion  and  frauds  valour  and  sensibility; 
Britannia^  the  very  copy  of  his  own  worshipped  Roma ;  and 
some  of  these,  too,  with  an  unseemly  lack  of  drapery,  more  be- 
coming an  ancient  than  a  modern  temple.' 

Such,  Basil,  are  the  gorgeous  ornaments,  such  the  popular 
attractions  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Mother  Church  of  this 
realm  of  Christian  England !  Alas,  alas  I  that  in  such  *  high 
places^  of  our  Zion,  these  gross  abominations  should  prevail ! 
Not  only  the  ancient  deities  of  the  heathen,  but  *  new  creations 
of  gods  and  godesses'  by  Christian  men,  set  up  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  our  foremost  temple  of  the  one  only  true 
God! 

'  The  immortal  Grods 
Accept  the  meanest  altars  that  are  raised 
By  pure  deyotions ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey,  or  milk, 
Before  whole  hecatombs,  or  Sabsean  gems, 
Offered  in  ostentation.'* 

But  what  pretence  of '  pure  devotion'  have  we  there  ?  Is  it  not 
altogether 'offered  in  ostentation  7'  And  not  only  so,  in  itself 
but  to  the  pollution  of  a  divine  worship,  and  the  desecration  of 
a  holy  place  I  If  there  must  needs  be  such  heathen  monuments, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  let  them  not  be  permitted  to 
defile  with  their  obnoxious  presence  the  aisles  of  a  Christian 
cathedral. 

A  church,  Basil,  can  never  be  a  fitting  place  for  monuments 

*  Massinger. 
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iodiseriminatttly  to  our  paUic  meo,  the  private  lives  and  piuv 
Buits  of  too  many  of  whom  have  been  at  utter  variance 
with  all  that  is  Christian,  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit.  If  such 
moDuments  there  must  needs  be,  let  there  be  a  receptacle  for 
tbem  apart  altogether  from  religion  and  the  Church.  How  few, 
how  very  few,  in  8t  PauPs  Cathedral  have,  in  reason,  justice, 
or  consistency,  any  business  there !  Surely  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  being  *  eminent  men,'  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
term,  can  never  confer  a  right  to  any  posthumous  honours  from 
that  religion  which  reouires  us  to  *  love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  of  the  world;*  or  to  be  memorized,  and  almost  glori- 
fied, by  a  Church  which  teaches  us  to  renounce  <  the  pomps  and 
vanity  of  this  wicked  world  !*  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  whole  collection  that  have  any 
claim  to  places  of  honour  in  a  Christian  temple.  The  first 
pubUc  monument  erected  in  the  cathedral  was  that  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  by  Bacon,  in  1796.  One  can  find  no  fault, 
perhaps,  with  that  Neither  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  also 
by  Bacon,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
memorials  of  any  number  of  eminent  churchmen.  There  are 
those  of  just  two  Bishops,  that  are  at  all  prominent-<«-those  of 
Bishop  Middleton,  by  Lough,  and  of  Bishop  Heber,  by  Chantrey 
—both  prelates  of  the  Church  in  India.  In  Bishop  Heber^s 
monument,  the  design,  however  beautiful  in  other  respects,  is 
anything  but  orthodox  in  its  present  position ;  for  the  good 
Bishop  is  represented  kneeling,  yet  tuniing  his  back  upon  the 
altar,  an  act  of  irreverence  of  which  that  devout  and  amiable 
churchman  would  never  have  been  guilty.  Saving  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  appropriate  and  most  affecting  memorial ;  and  let 
me  confess  to  thee,  Basil,  that  the  tears  have  gushed  from  mine 
eyes  whilst  gazing  on  the  countenance,  beaming  with  Christian 
meekness  and  charity,  of  that  eminent  saint,  to  which  Chantrey's 
skilful  hand  has  given  all  but  life, — 

*  For  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  V — 

and  reading  on  the  pedestal  his  own  graceful  and  expressive, 
and,  as  applied  to  his  case,  ahnost  prophetic  verse,— 

*  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee ; 

Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb, 
The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before  thee. 

And  the  lamp  of  hb  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom.' 

The  Qse  that  is  made  of  the  monuments  only  aggravates  the 
desecration.  The  holy  place  is  profaned  by  being  converted 
into  an  exhibition,  after  the  manner  of  Madame  Tussaudz^  or 
the  CAtaese  Collection ;  and  with  as  keen  an  eye  to  profit,  too. 
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as  either  of  those  museums.     The  whole  edifice,  in  short,  is 
made  a  mere  show,   *for  filthy  lucre's  sake,   and  the  frowns 
which  are  cast  upon  those  who,  going,  it  may  be,  to  worship  God 
at  any  of  the  stated  periods  of  public  prayer,  are  thought  to  be 
cheating  the   money-takers  out  of  their  twopences ;    and  the 
anxiety  which  is  shown  to  get  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible 
when  service  is  over,  in  order  that  they  may  resume  their  ud- 
holy  exactions  at  the  door  of  God's  house ;  all  this  is  a  foul 
stain    upon    this,    the    chief   religious    establishment    of   the 
country,  and  a  sad  disgrace  to  our  Church  and  nation.     A  case 
came  to  my  knowledge  not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  show  a  lady  one  of  the  monuments,  as  they 
returned   from   public  worship,   whom  the  rude  official    com- 
manded, in  most  offensive  terms,  to  budge  instantly,  and  ac- 
tually shoved  the  gentleman  forward  with  his  mace.     Nay,  upon 
the  justly  aggrieved  party  staying  to  remonstrate  against  such 
insolence,  another  shove  was  given  so  as  to  bring  a  barrier  be- 
fore them,  and  make  them  prisoners,  in  fact ;  whereupon  the 
vulgar '  Jack-in  office*  laughed  and  said  '  they  might  stay  there, 
then,  if  they  would  stay,  or  else  get  over  the  rails  as  best  they 
could,  for  let  them  out  he  should  not !'     Nor  was  it  until  the 
gentleman  had  used  strong  threats  of  an  exposure  of  such  out- 
rageous conduct,  that  the  lady  and  he  were  liberated,  and  allowed 
to  depart  in  peace.     The  psalmist,  we  read,  *  would  rather  be 
a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  his  God  than  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  unrighteousness.*    But  the  '  door-keepers'  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral I      What  an  ignominous  exception  must  not  they  form 
to  the  psalmist*s  ideal  of  that  should-be  sacred  office ! 

Time  and  space  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  gross  and  glaring 
instances  continually  coming  to  light  of  the  scandalous  system 
pursued,  in  thus  turning  the  holy  temple  of  the  Most  High 
mto  a  profane  and  gainful  show  house.  One  case  of  but  recent 
occurrence,  however,  is  so  novel  in  idea,  as  well  as  so  outre  in 
deed,  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  specified.  1(  was  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  Times  newspaper : — 

Sir, — ^Everybody  that  has  a  complaint  to  make,  or  an  abuse  to  ex- 
pose, writes  to  you,  and  I  follow  the  good  custom.  My  wife  and  part 
of  my  family  being  in  the  city  yesterday,  she  had  a  great  desire  to 
show  the  junior  branches  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's.  Upon  application 
at  the  door  to  some  very  consequential  official,  to  whom  she  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  twopences  exacted,  she  was  informed  the  price  of 
admission  was  'sixpence  each.'  Upon  asking  the  reason,  she  was 
told  that  when  once  m,  they  might  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  there 
(I  don't  know  how).  In  vain  she  told  this  great  man,  who  was  extremely 
supercilious,  that  the  show  was  not  going  to  pass  that  way.  He 
said  it  would  on  its  return  ^three  or  four  hours  afterwards).  Be 
insisted  on  the  sixpences,  which  my  wife  very  properly  declined  to 
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pay.  I  would  merely  ask,  is  this  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  Christian  temples  is  to  be  desecrated, — a  place  for  a  peep  at 
theatrical  men  in  armour  ? 

R.  6. 
Nov.  10. 

Well  may  the  question  be  asked,  indeed, '  is  this  the  way  in 
which  one 'of  the  noblest  of  our  Christian  temples  is  to  be  de- 
secrated? 

How  different  are  the  cathedrals  conducted  in  the  chief  cities 
on  the  continent !  We  have  seen  this  with  our  own  eyes,  Basil, 
and  together.  On  no  occasion  did  we  ever  find  them  closed 
against  us,  against  any  stranger,  or  against  any  the  poorest  and 
the  meanest  of  the  population  upon  the  spot.  All  day  loug 
do  their  open  portals  invite  the  people  to  enter  in,  as  though  it 
were  proclaim^  aloud  to  all  and  sundry, '  O  come  ye,  worship, 
and  mil  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  your  Maker !'  A 
recent  tourist  amongst  the  cities  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  has 
thus  described  a  week-day  scene  at  Antwerp  Cathedral : — ^  Early 
morn  though  it  was,  not  only  did  we  find  the  doors  of  the  Ca- 
thedral open,  but  its  aisles  crowded  with  worshippers.  Two  or 
three  priests  were  officiating  in  the  chapels;  but  it  was  a  far 
more  solemn  and  impressive  scene  to  behold  the  groups  of 
people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  '<  young  and  old,  rich  and 

E>or,  one  with  another,"  all  mingled  together  in  acts  of  devotion, 
o  pews,  no  fixed  seats  of  any  kind  encumbered  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  aisle.  Low  chairs  there  were  in  countless  piles'  ready 
to  be  brought  out  when  required ;  and  there  is  a  useful  contri- 
vance upon  them  by  which  they  can  be  conveniently  appropriated 
either  to  kneeling  or  sitting,  though  the  former  was  the  use  to 
which  we  saw  them  mainly  devoted. 

*  The  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 

Of  awful  harmonies  and  whispered  prayers.' 

And  with  great  propriety  the  accommodations  are  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  all.*  Now  might  we  not,  Basil,  in  this  Pro- 
testant country,  take  a  lesson  from  religious  usages  such  as 
these  ?  What  so  likely  to  bring  religion  home  to  *  the  business 
and  bosom*  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  attach  them  closely  and 
heartily  to  the  Church,  as  the  affording  such  opportunities  of 
being  acted  upon  by  that  sacred  influence,  which  has  been  well 
described  as 

'A  reconciling  spell. 
Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell  7* 

The  writer  quoted  above  very  forcibly  remarks,  with  reference 
to  what  he  had  just  related,  that  *  amidst  all  the  errors  and 

*  A  Glance  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine. 
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I  of  Popery,  there  is,  in  scenes  like  these,  much  that 
night  do  solid  service  to  a  sounder  faith.  The  stricter  atten- 
tion,' he  adds,  *  that  is  paid,  under  that  system,  to  devotional  ex- 
ercises, the  greater  reverence  that  is  shewn  towards  the  temple 
of  the  Most  High,  and  the  more  frequent  opportunities  that  are 
afforded  of  worshipping  within  its  walls,  are  advantages  in  which 
our  own  Church,  notwithstanding  its  more  scriptural  doctrines, 
and  more  apostolic  character,  and  purer  ritual,  is  sadly  deficienL' 
But,  to  adopt  this>  better  way,*  what  radical  reforms  roust  there 
not  first  be  made,  in  Su  Paul's  Cathedral  at  least,  if  not  in  every 
other  cathedral  eiiurch  in  the  kingdom  I 

There  a  coldness,  a  nakedness,  one  might  almost  say  an  un- 
holiness,  in  the  interior  aspect  of  St.  PauFs,  little  akin  to  the 
sacred  solemnities  of  religion,  and  anything  but  favourable  to  de- 
votional feeling.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  be  owing 
to  the  architectural  character  of  the  edifice — that  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  style,  which  requires  other  accessories  of  art  to  adapt 
it  fully  as.  a  *  solemn  temple'  for  Christian  worship.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  decorations  or  furniture  of  St.  Paul's,  or  next  to 
nothing,  that  is  emblematical  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  significant 
symbol  the  cross,  for  instance,  nowhere  appears.  Then  ita  plain, 
glaring,  tiansparent  glass  windows,  more  suitable  for  a  town-hall 
than  a  cathedral,  divest  it  of  all  that  *dim  religious  light'  which 
we  look  for  and  enjoy  in  such  a  place.  Sir  James  Tbomhill's 
fine  paintings  in  the  eight  compartments  of  the  dome,  which  re- 
present the  roost  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  St  Paul, 
though  seen  to  advanta^  by  vbitors  to  the  whispering  gallery, 
are  quite  lost  to  those  below.  Almost  the  only  other  oraaroents 
are  toe  gilded  capitals  and  mouldings  in  the  choir,  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  are  in  rather  questionable  taste.  AH  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  said,  really  without  casting  any  reflection  upon  the 
immortal  Wren,  whose  crowning  work  it  is,  and  his  glorious  mo- 
nument For  Wren's  design,  as  respects  the  interior  more  par- 
ticularly, has  not  been  fully  carried  out  *  No  one,  we  suppose,' 
observes  the  learned  and  pious  writer  On  the  Reverence  due  to 
Holy  Placesj  *  will  accuse  Wren  of  any  leaning  to  superstition, 
either  in  his  precepts  or  example;  but  if  we  examine  Hooker's 
fine  print  of  a  section  of  St.  Paul's  from  north  to  south,  with  the 
decorations,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  were  origin- 
ally contemplated  by  the  illustrious  architect  himself,  we  shall 
form  some  idea,  though  a  very  faint  one,  what  appearance  that 
cathedral  would  have  presented,  had  it  been  thus  completed. 
Our  regret,'  it  is  added,  'that  this  should  not  have  been  done,  'is 
increased  by  learning  that  a  portion  of  the  funds,  actually  raised 
for  the  fabric,  was  diverted  by  parliament  to  other  purposes ;  and 
it  is  an  additional  mortification,  that  an  effort  made  in  later  years, 
partially  to  embelliah  St  Paul  s  in  a  fitting  aanner,  though  far 
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from  exciting — ^as  would  have  been  the  case  in   the  present 
day — ^aoy  public  outcry  and  clamour,  was  crushed  by  a  single 
individual— the   diocesan.'     An  account  of  this  proceeding  ia 
then  given.     It  was  in  the  year   1773,   when  Engkmd  could 
boast  of  a  galaxy  of  native  artists — when  Reynolds,  Westy  Dance, 
and  Barry  were  living,  and  in  their  heydav*  who,  with  some 
other  distinguished  painter^  generously  omred   to  clothe  the 
naked  walls  of  the  cathedral  with  appropriate  pictures  of  their 
own  painting.     The  subjects  were  to  be  taken  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  were  very  properly 
to  exerciae  a  strict  control  in  their  selection.     Several  had  al- 
ready been  chosen.     Sir  Joshua   Reynolds  was   to  paint  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  manger;  West,  Christ  raising  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Nain  ;  Dance,  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and  Barry, 
the  rejection  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Jews,  when  Pilate  entreated 
His  release.     The  design  was  approved  of  by  George  III.,  by  the 
Primate,  and  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Terrick.     Neither  King  George,  nor 
the  Primate,  nor  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  could  be  suspected  of 
favouring  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Rome ;  the  symbols 
of  Christianity,  in  fact,  were  regarded  with  infinitely  more  dread 
at  that  time  than  they  are  now.     Yet  none  of  those-  high  Pro«* 
testant  authorities  could  see  anything  improper  in  such  em- 
bellishments, anything  to  excite  apprehension,  but  rather  every- 
thing to  promote  a  devotional  feehng.    The  Bishop  stood  alone 
in  viewing  it  as  calculated  to  produce  <  an  artfnl  introduction  of 
Pdpery  ;^  and  the  jealous  Prelate's  prejudices  prevailed  in  re- 
jecting a  proposal  in  itself  as  honourable  to  art,  as  in  its  execu- 
tion it  would  have  been  conducive  to  religion.     Now,  as  the 
pious  and  amiable  writer  already  quoted  forcibly  remarks,  *  had 
St.  Paul's  been  adorned  as  was  thus  proposed,  we  may  figure 
to  ourselves  an  artisan,  walking  through  its  aisles,  and  learning 
something  more  of  scriptural  truth  than  can  now  be  acquired  in 
his  survey.      After  contemplating  his   Saviour  blessing  little 
children,  or  restoring  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  her  parents,  he 
might  have  returned  to  his  home  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  with 
his  heart  softened,   nay,  amended,  by  the  vivid  representation 
of  these  affecting  narratives.'     For    undoubtedly,  as  he  well 
adds,  *it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Christian,  on  leaving  the 
house  of  God,  should  seek  in  his  Bible  for  information  on  the 
subjects  which  there  meet  his  eye,  rather  than  in  the  History 
of  England,  or  Tooke's  Pantheon.' 

The  want  of  painted/  windows  in  St  Paul's  is  a  great  defects 
There  is  a  vulgar  glare  of  light  that  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  solemn  character  of  the  place.  A  church — ^a  cathedral 
church,  above  all — should,  in  its-  vety  aspect,  inspire  eteottone 
of  awe,  me(fitatten,  and  devotion.     No  adventitious  aid  should 
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be  disregarded  in  reminding  all  who  enter  its  sacred  portals,  that 
the  place  whereon  they  stand  is  holy  ground.  Besides,  what 
keep  religious  teaching  may  there  not  be  imparted  through  the 
medium  of  stained  glass — where 

'  The  tall  windows  with  their  breathing  light. 
Speak  to  the  adoring  heart !' 

As  well  as  all  this, — as  well,  too,  as  shutting  out  of  view 
certain  worldly  objects  which  now  offend  the  sight, — regarding 
it  as  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  mo«t  desirable  to  soften  down  the 
garish  aspect  of  St.  Paul's,  more  especially  in  the  choir.  In 
this  respect,  Basil,  you  could  not  but  join  me  in  going  along 
with  Burke,  who  thus  forciby  reasons  in  his  *  Sublime  and  Beau, 
iful:'— 

*  When  you  enter  a  building  you  cannot  pass  into  a  greater  light 
than  you  had  in  the  open  air  :  to  go  into  one  some  few  degrees  less 
luminous  can  make  only  a  trifling  change ;  but  to  make  the  transition 
thoronehly  striking,  you  ought  to  pass  from  the  greatest  light  to  as 
much  darkness  as  is  consisteirt  with  the  uses  of  architecture.' 

The  cold  and  cheerless  aspect  of  St.  Paul's  would  be  relieved 
as  well  as  its  vulgar  glare  got  rid  of,  by  the  effusion  of  a  gprave 
and  solemn  light,  through  the  medium  of  stained  glass.  Nor 
can  I  see  any  more  impropriety  in  introducing  coloured  glass 
into  Roman  and  Grecian,  than  into  early  Norman  churches, 
since  they  were  both  equally  unadorned  in  that  respect. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  considered  the  arrangements  of  this 
cathedral  in  another  and  still  more  important  point  of  view,  in 
their  application  to  the  high  and  holy  purposes  to  which  the  edi- 
fice is  devoted* 

It  is  not  only  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  free  access  to 
the  sacred  place  at  all  reasonable  periods,  but  that  at  the  stated 
times  of  divine  service  there  should  be  so  many  barriers — so 
many  bars  and  gates — ^so  much  to  repulse,  so  little  to  invite  the 
people  to  enter  in,  that  they  may  *  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness, 
and  come  before  His  presence  with  a  song' — that  they  may  <  go 
into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with  praise.' 
Order  and  reverence  there  must  be,  and  regulations  are  need- 
ful to  enforce  them.  But  there  is  no  need  for  spiked  hurdles  to 
hinder  admission  to  one  part  of  the  floor  of  this  holy  temple,  or 
iron-gates  to  lock  them  in  at  another.  And  then  as  to  the  ac- 
commodation for  public  worship,  as  prescribed  by  the  Church, 
the  general  congregation  is  not  treated  with  any  respect  what- 
ever. Seats  there  are^  it  is  true,  which  are  very  secondary  mat- 
ters ;  but  as  to  kneeling,  which  every  worshipper  is  bound  to 
attend  to,  there  is  nothing  to  induce,  but  rather  everything  to 
discourage  so  requisite  a  posture,  thereby  defeating  the  objects  of 
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Ac  Church,  as  set.  forth  in  the  Rubric.  If  the  people  are  to 
*  worship  and  fall  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  their  Maker,* 
they  roust  do  so  either  on  the  cold,  bare,  and  dirty  floor,  or  a 
hard,  naked,  and  awkward  plank ;  and  even  that  is  difficult,  a 
well  as  painful,  from  the  construction  and  closeness  of  the  seats. 
The  minister  beseeches  as  many  as  there  present,  to  accompany 
him  •  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace ;'  and  the  Prayer-book 
enjoins  that  they  shall  do  so,  all  *  devoutly  kneeling' — an  injunc- 
tion that  is  repeated  five  or  six  times  during  each  daily  service ; 
but  scarcely  any  regard  is  paid  to  it — ^for  the  attempt  cannot  alwa)  s 
be  made  with  impunity,  whilst  often  it  is  done  for  a  moment,  and 
given  up  in  despair,  by  those  who  would  do  what  is  right  if  they 
could  only  be  permitteid.  And  there  are  the  reverend  dignitaries 
of  the  cathedral  looking  on — ^themselves  luxuriously  provided 
with  hassocks  and  cushions — and  witnessing  the  disregard  of 
kueeling  altogether,  or  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  of  at- 
tempting it,  which  their  own  neglect  occasions ;  whilst  not  an 
effort  is  made  to  remedy  the  crying  evil. 

You  remember,  Basil,  where  Addison  describes  his  ^fine  old 
English  gentleman.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  how  that,  at  his  com- 
ing to  his  estate,  finding  his  parishioners  very  irregular,  he  gave 
every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  Common  Prayer-book,  in  order 
to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses.''  With  what  advan- 
tage to  the  crowds  who  throng  the  choir,  with  what  honour  to 
God,  with  what  credit  to  themselves,  might  not  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  follow  so  excellent  an  example ! 

There  are  seats,  it  is  true — for  the  people,  as  well  as  for 
the  clergy — where  hassocks  are  provided,  ay,  and  cushions  too, 
as  comfortable  as  could  be  desired;  but  these  must  be  paid 
for.  There  is  what  is  popularly,  thongb  profanely,  called  the 
dress  circle^  by  appropriating  which,  whether  on  Sundays  or 
week-days,  the  vergers  reap  a  stiver^  if  not  a  golden  harvest. 
Talk  of  ^  Sabbath  desecration,'  and  *  Sunday-trading,^ — can  there 
be  a  grosser  instance  of  either  than  in  what  is  thus  carried  on  in 
'  God's  house,'  even  on  the  ^  Lord's  Day  ?  How  opposed  is  it 
all,  to  the  character  and  purposes  of  a  sanctuary  !     *  My  house 

shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  if 1 

dare  not  finish  the  sentence. 

In  another  point  of  view,  apart  altogether  from  filthy  lucre, 
it  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  partial,  it  is  giving  an  unholy  pre- 
ference, and  this  in  God's  house,  <  where  rich  and  poor,  one  with 
another,'  meet  together  on  equal  terms  as  respects  all  worldly 
position.  '  My  brethren,'  says  the  a^jostle,  •  have  not  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons. For  if  there  come  into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold 
^ng,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  also  a  poor  man  of  vile 
raiment,  and  ye  have  respect  unto  him  that  weareth  the  gay 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  down  here  in  a  good  place ;  aiid 
thou  say  to  the  poor.  Stand  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool ; 
are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves*  and  are  become  judges  of 
evil  thoughts  ?** 

Divine  service  throughout  is  not  performed  as  it  might  be,  or 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  cathedral  church,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  national  cathedral  of  St.  PauPs.  The  clergy  who  generally 
officiate  there  have  evidently  studied  the  choral  service  in  a 
bad  school — if  they  have  studied  it  at  all.  They  appear  to  sing 
by  constraint,  in  accordance  with  a  usage  which  is  distasteful  to 
them,  rather  than  with  any  just  appreciation  of  the  solemn 
propriety  and  power  of  church  song.  The  intonation  of  he 
prayers,  versicles,  and  creeds,  which  in  these  rituals  is  the  only 
true  '  voice  of  the  Church,'  whether  in  cathedrals  or  parochial 
places  of  worship,  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  necessity,  where 
so  large  a  space  is  to  be  filled  with  the  sacred  service.  Were 
our  ecclesiastical  tones  carefiillv  performed,  by  clergymen  duly 
qualified  for  the  duty,  physically  as  well  as  scientifically,  we 
might  have  some  idea  of  the  majestic  character  of  the  choral 
service.  But  the  effect  iu  St.  PauPs  is  too  often  that  which 
might  almost  justify  the  Puritan's  sneer  at  it,  as  *  an  ill-mumbled 
mass.*  It  is  a  vulgar  notion,  that  the  reciting  tone  of  the  prieet 
must  inevitably  render  the  words  indistinct  The  object  of  it 
has  always  been  to  enable  the  minister  to  be  better  heard,  and 
at  a  greater  distance ;  and  it  is  only  his  incompetency  which 
prevents  so  desirable  an  effect  being  produced.  But  to  show 
with  how  little  system  this  purpose  is  pursued  at  St  Paulas,  it 
generally  happens  that  when  the  Dean,  or  one  of  the  Canons, 
officiates  at  the  altar,  at  which  distance  the  intonation  is  still 
more  requisite,  he  merely  reads  the  service,  in  the  ordinary 
objectionable  and  ineffective  manner.  The  design  is,  as  Hooker 
well  expresses  it,  to  make  the  whole  *  an  ornament  to  God*s 
service,  and  a  help  to  our  own  devotions.'  Would  that  this  could 
be  realised  in  all  our  cathedrals  ! 

There  is  a  sad  negligence  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  as  to  the 
services  for  particular  days.  The  arrangements  appear  to  con- 
template no  distinction  between  fasts  and  festivals.  Strange^ 
BasiK  that  in  the  first  cathedral  of  this  realm  they  should  be 
open  to  such  a  charge !  Yet  so,  assuredly,  it  is.  Friday,  for 
example,  which  the  Church  orders  and  appoints  as  a  fast,  has 
no  distinctive  service — nothing  penitential  in  its  music — but, 
ordinarily,  notes  as  jubilant  as  on  any  festival*  There  is 
nothing  whatever,  in  fact,  to  distinguish  fast  from  festival,  or  one 
day  from  another.  Yes,  though,  there,  is.  1  had  almost  for- 
gotten it.  But  I  do  remember  one  departure,  and  only  one 
from  the  common  routine.  It  was  ou  the  anniversary  of  the 
*■  Epiftle  of  Jamcfl  ii.  1,  2,  3. 
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'Martjidom  of  Kbg  Charles,  when  there  was  a  most  remarkable 
traantioii,  the  organ  and  choristers  being  entirely  dispensed 
widi,  and  the  whole  service  read  in  a  very  conversational  style 
by  the  Minor  Canons.  The  vicars-choral  and  singing  boys 
were  not  even  presmt :  Iheir  voices  not  being,  required,  their  devo- 
tions were  altogether  disregarded !  And  does  not  this  display  a 
-lamentable  ignorance  of  the  power  of  church  music?  What  can 
be  more  solemn  and  penitential  than  the  chanting  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  fiist-day  services  in  unison,  or  plain  song  ?  But 
this  most  important  department  of  our  ritual  music  seems  utterly 
discarded.  The  geniune  Gregorian  modes,  or  tones,  for  the 
psalms,  canticles.  Sec,  are  never  heard.  The  noisy,  rattling, 
double  chants,  and  secular  '  services,'  of  modern  organists  can- 
not, even  on  days  of  the  most  solemn  character,  be  made  to  yield 
to  the  hallowed  and  time-honoured  notes  of  Ambrose  and  6re- 

The  state  of  the  choir  is  altogether  discreditable.  Not,  per- 
haps, as  respects  mere  profesrional  attainments.  One  or  two  of 
its  members,  indeed,  are  rising  vocalists.  But  this,  I  cannot  but 
think,  only  renders  them  unfit  for  the  sacred  office  which  they 
'filL  The  attendance  of  the  vicars-choral  is  extremely  irregular, 
as  though  professional  engagements  were  allowed  to  supersede 
the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  Their  conduct  in  entering 
hurriedly  and  irreverently,  often  huddling  on  their  surplices  as 
they  go  along,  and  taking  their  places  with  infinitely  more  unce- 
remonious indifference  than  they  would  on  the  platform  of  a 
concert  hall,  is  highly  disgraceful.  Any  reverence  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  with  such  examples,  can  scarcely  be  expected;  and 
their  appearance  in  their  slovenly  and  dirty  surplices  anything 
but  befits  those  who  are  specially  called  upon  to  <  worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.' 

A  modem  writer  *0n  the  Choral  Service  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholte  Church,'  very  forcibly  expresses  my  own  opinions  upon 
this  head : — 

*The  members  of  the  choir/  he  observes,  'onght  to  be  themselves 
examples  of  that  devout  attention  to  the  service  which  their  performance 
is  intended  to  promote  in  that  congregation.  Every  part  of  their  con- 
duct ought  to  be  governed  by  the  consideration.  Punctnali^  in 
attendance,  and  a  £corous  entrance  into  the  seats  appropriated  for 
-them,  ought  to  be  strictiy  enforced.  There  is  great  irreverence  in 
stiaying  into  the  dimdi  after  the  service  has  begun.  They  ought  to 
assenUe  pretioosly  to  the  commenoement,  and  proceed  in  a  body  tp 
their  seats/* 

Another  recent  writer  on  this  subject  attributes  the  degeneracy 
of  our  choirs,  as  respects  their  strength  and  efficiency,  to  the 

^  '  W:  B.  <0n  Um  Chonl  Service  of  the  Anglo-CtthoUc  Chinch.' 
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neglect  of  the  clergy,  music  being  now,  in  most  instances,  totally 
laid  aside  as  a  part  of  their  education.  *  In  former  times  they 
were  educated  with  a  view  to  their  assisting  in  the  musical  por- 
tion of  divine  worship,  and  each  necessarily  became  so  far  con- 
versant with  the  art,  that  in  after  life  he  was  enabled  at  once  to 
detect  any  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  eflBciency  of  the  choir  over 
which  he  presided.  ^  It  was  manifestlv  the  design  of  cor  an- 
cestors,' says  Dr.  Vincent,  *to  have  diffused  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  music  among  the  clergy,  and  by  their  means  to 
have  communicated  it  to  the  people.  The  statutes  of  the  col- 
leges of  both  Universities  require  a  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
music  from  those  who  seek  to  be  oitiained  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
owing  to  their  not  having  been  rigidly  enforced,  that  cathedral 
and  parochial  music  has  fallen  into  decay  and  contempt/  At  the 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  forty  vicars-choral  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  musical  services  connected  therewith. 
Since  that  time  the  present  stupendous  pile  has  risen  to  our 
view,  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  five  !  Such  is  the  provision 
made  for  the  choral  service  in  that  vast  edifice, — the  Metro- 
politan Cathedral  of  the  British  Empire? '•  That  the  number 
here  stated  is  correct,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  1  have  been  pre- 
sent when  as  few  as  four  were  all  who  officiated,  and  that  on 
Sunday;  while  on  week-days  the  number  is  still  further  re- 
duced. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  In  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom,  it  is  important  that  *  the  services  of  the  sanctuarv,' 
as  ordered  to  be  performed,  should  he  done  thoroughly,  diligently, 
and  faithfully — to  edifying,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High ; 
but  in  St.  Paul's,  above  all,  one  looks  for  something  as  near  per- 
fection as  can  be  attainable,  in  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Church's  ritual,  as  it  is  wisely  and  beautifully  designed  for  our 
cathedral  institutions.  There  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  should 
be  struck,  to  resound  through  the  aisles  of  every  other  cathedral 
church  in  the  realm.  In  its  daily  routine  a  model  should  be 
presented  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  rest.  It  should  be  worthy 
of  being  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  and  an  authority,  that  its 
influence  might  aid  in  keeping  others  in  the  right  way. 

Some  of  the  defects  I  have  pointed  out  may  fail  to  strike  the 
casual  beholder ;  there  is,  inde^,  so  lamentable  a  want  of  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects  amongst  the  people,  that  these  mi- 
nistrations are  seldom  understood  and  appreciated  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  as  it  behoves  the  cathedral  clergy  to  exert  themselves 
that  they  might  be.  But  there  is  one  that  must  have  struck 
every  visitor  to  St  Paul's,  aud  that  is  the  extremely  limited, 
as  well  as  very  indifferent,  accommodation  for  the  people  who 
are  to  attend  its  services.     The  choir,  as  at  present  arranged, 

*  The  National  Psalmist,  by  C.  D.  Hackett. 
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will  not  contain  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  persons; 
whereas  there  ought  to  be,  as  there  might  be,  accommodation 
for  as  many  thousands.  It  seems  so  absurd,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
so  remiss,  that  a  contracted  spot,  like  that  which  is  now  used, 
should  be  all  that  is  to  be  appropriated  for  public  worship^  often 
to  the  exclusion  of  as  many  more  as  those  who  gain  admission, 
while  the  great  area  of  the  church  should  be  empty  and  useless. 

Now  I  have  a  plan,  Basil,  by  which  that  defect  might  easily 
b^  remedied,  and  the  cathedral  fully  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  public  for  divine  service.  I  would  remove  the  present 
screen,  with  its  prison-like  gates  to  the  choir,  and  the  organ 
that  surmounts  it,  and  throw  the  place  open,  taking  in  as  much 
of  the  nave  as  could  be  conveniently  made  available.  The  choir 
itself  should  be  altogether  differently  and  more  correctly  ar* 
ranged.  The  stalls  for  the  clergy  should  be  kept  to  the  east- 
ward, and  reserved  for  their  occupation*  There  should  be  a 
faldstool  beyond  the  eagle,  and  the  pulpit  should  be  placed  more 
to  the  westward,  so  that  the  preacher  might  be  heard  by  all 
present  The  accommodation  for  the  congregation  might  be  ex- 
tended, by  means  of  benches  with  convenience  for  kneeling, 
almost  without  limit,  in  the  area  under  the  dome.  The  organ 
might  be  placed  in  one  of  the  arches  of  the  choir — say  the  entre 
one  on  the  north  side.  The  hideous  dress  circle^  and  galleries, 
should  be  altogether  removed,  and  a  handsome  bishop's  throne 
and  appropriate  stalls  erected.  By  such  an  arrangement  as  this, 
not  only  would  facilities  be  afforded  of  performing  the  beautiful 
cathedral  service  with  more  correctness,  and  with  greater  effect, 
but  opportunity  would  be  given  for  the  attendance  of  larger  con- 
gregations, to  participate  in  its  solemnities,  and  to  be  elevated 
by  its  influences. 

Certainly  there  is  most  urgent  need  of  some  such  improve- 
ments as  these.  Nor  should  the  Church  be  content  to  rest 
there.  The  whole  system,  as  now  in  operation,  requires  to  be 
reformed.  The  design  uf  the  institution  is  anything  but  carried 
out  as  it  should  be.  Revenues  there  are,  amply  sufficient  to 
accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  these  are  not  times  to 
withhold,  or  divert,  or  in  anywise  weaken,  the  Church's  re- 
sources. All  the  appointments  which  these  revenues  are  pro- 
vided to  support,  ought  to  be  faithfully  and  efficiently  filled,  in 
all  their  capacities,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  There 
should  be  no  sinecures — no  pluralities — no  negligences  or  igno- 
rances. There  is  more  than  enough  for  all  to  do,  if  the  duties 
of  the  cathedral,  in  all  their  departments,  are  to  be  discharged 
with  integrity,  and  for  the  ends  designed.  Woe  unto  the  Anglo- 
Catbolic  Church,  if  it  ever  can  with  reason  be  said  of  her  minis- 
tering servants, .  that  they  arc  'dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark; 
sleeping,  lying  down,  given  to  slumber ;  shepherds  that  cannot 
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underetand';  all  looking  to  their  own  way/  Every  one  should 
be  regularly  and  diligently  at  his  post — the  Bishop  in  his  throne, 
as  well  as  the  Dean  and  Canons  in  their  stalls.  And  not  only 
should  the  appointed  services  be  effeetiveiy  performed,  but 
preaching  should  be  more  frequently  and  more  vigorously  had 
recourse  to.  Bishop  Andrewes,  when  he  was  Canon  Residen- 
tiary, *  read  divinity  lectures  three  times  a  week  with  great  ap- 
probation.' The  holy  place,  too,  should  be  open  all  day  long — 
and  access  to  it  free  as  the  Gospel  itself,  *  without  money,  and 
without  price,' — for  devotional  exercises  !  How  many  a  pious 
worshipper  might  not  thus  be  invited  to  enter  in,  and  hold  com- 
munion with  his  Maker !  How  many  an  afflicted  one,  who  may 
have  no  chamber  of  his  own,  where  he  can  enter  in  and  be  still, 
to  pour  out  his  heart  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  seek  strength 
and  consolation,  would  thus  be  encouraged  to  so  devout  and 
comforting  an  exercise.  *  Open  me  the  gates  of  righteousness 
that  I  may  go  into  them  and  give  thanks.'  And  can  it  ever  be- 
come a  Christian  temple,  that  its  gates  should  be  shut  against 
those  who  would  enter  in,  and  wait  upon  Him  to  whose  service 
it  is  dedicated?    Surely,  no. 

These,  Basil,  are  my  views  of  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral.  They 
may  startle  you  in  some  respects,  as  the  causes  of  many  of  them 
may  grieve  you.  But  they  are  right,  nevertheless;  uor  must 
we  conceal  any  of  the  deformities  they  expose,  if  we  would 
have  the  svstem  of  our  Anglo-Catholic  Church  carried  out  as  it 
is  intended  to  be,  for  the  happiness  of  our  nation,  and  the  glory 
of  our  God* 

Ever  thine,  dear  Basil, 

JiRAs  Ridley. 

Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  1847. 


A   FEW   WOKDS   ABOUT  ARCHJEOLoOY. 

When  a  young  man  who  has  wasted  his  time,  his  abilities, 
and  his  money,  has  lived  selfishly,  idly,  and  carelessly,  and 
caused  his  best  friends  suffering  and  anxietv,  begins  to  show 
symptoms  of  returning  goodness,  how  anxiously  do  all  who  love 
him  watch  even  the  slightest  signs  of  change,  and  set  a  value  on 
the  least  expressions  of  reformation,  hoping  that  these  are  only 
the  indications  of  a. deeper  movement  within,  which  may  end  in 
some  permanent  habit  of  christian  life.    Now  passing  from  the 
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oaae  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  an  indiTtdaal  to  that  of  a 
society,  matters  of  taste  acquire  value  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful 
persons,  if  they  appear  truly  to  prove  the  existence  of  reviving 
goodness  in  many  minds :  and  they  watch  with  real  anxiety  the 
&vourite  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  minister  to  the  preservation  or  recovery  of  valuable  truths. 
If  then  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  general  tone  and 
habits  of  social  life  in  England,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
manifested  a  singular  indifference  to  religion,  and  to  the  am* 
provement  of  man,  and  allow  that  great  selfishness  and  ungodli- 
ness prevailed  throughout  the  land, — any,  even  the  least,  symptom 
of  a  return  to  a  better  habit  of  social  life,  will  be  valuable  in  the 
sight  of  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  minds. 

Such  a  symptom  is  the  reviving  taste  for  archsological  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  any  indiscrimmate  and  blind  cry  about  *  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  which  generally  means  a  contempt  for 
every  one  but  ourselves — and  is  not  any  freak  or  fashion  let 
loose  in  the  world — but  a  gradual  and  steady  attention  to  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which  has  for  its  subject  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  Past  Seeing  how  much  the  history  of  mankind 
has  to  teach  us,  the  study  which  brings  home  to  us  living  men  and 
things  in  old  time,  shows  us  what  they  had  and  what  they 
wanted  of  God's  blessings,  and  bids  us  mark  wherein  Christianity 
bad  actually  altered  the  habits  of  common  life,  must  be  itself  of 
value.  Archaeology  may  thus,  in  an  extended  and  philosophic 
manner,  minbter  to  the  highest  employment  of  reading  men, — 
and  without  encroaching  on  the  historian's  province,  take  its 
place  among  the  acquirements  of  an  enlightened  and  educated 
mind.  A  general  review  of  archs^logical  studies  betokens  at 
least  a  reviving  appreciation  of  the  Past;  a  wish  to  realise  it  to 
ourselves,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Present ;  it  puts  us  upon 
deeper  subjects;  it  leads  us  to  ascertain  what  great  prin- 
ciples moved  living  and  thinking  men;  what  forms  truth  has 
appeared  in,  and  why; — if  this  last  inquiry  be  not  stepping  into 
too  sacred  and  forbidden  r^ons  of 

'  Revolving  strife. 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite ; 
Where  littleness  is  not.' 

No  man  in  earnest  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  a  vague  and 
misty  information ;  and  the  wise  reader  of  ancient  story  will 
take  pains  to  tread  the  labyrinth  of  archselogical  inquiry,  and  be 
repaid  by  gaining  a  clear  and  valuable  acquaintance  with  the 
thmgs  that  have  been  and  are  no  more  upon  the  earth, — with 
the  specific  shapes  into  which  the  lives  of  departed  people 
moulded  themselves ;  the  working  of  bad  passions,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  noble  and  self-denying  motives ;  for  these  belong 
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to  all  lime  and  speak  the  same  language  however  much  men's 
habits  change. 

Safely  then  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  a  hopeful 
sign,  that  archaelogical  studies  are  vadued  and  actively  pursued. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  passion  for  this  branch  of  knowledge 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out,  but  be  permanently  and  care- 
fully fostered  among  us.  Among  other  symptoms  of  general 
attention  to  truths  of  importance,  and  social  duties,  the  almost 
universal  attention  which  archaeological  inquiries  now  attract 
may  take  its  due  place. 

The  complaint  of  Thucydides  against  the  araXaimopla  rpoi 
tfiv  irfTTjotv  r$s  StXr/Otia^  commou  among  men,  has  no  where  shewn 
itself  so  true  as  in  the  study  of  antiquities.  If  we  believe  that 
society  among  our  predecessors  in  the  earth  exhibited  nothing 
worth  careful  remark  ;  that  no  great  principles  of  life  and  action 
ruled  the  hearts  of  those  w.ho,  at  least,  prepared  the  way  for  us : 
then  beyond  the  mere  exercise  of  the  mmd  in  observing  and 
comparing  isolated  facts,  this  study  of  antiquities  cannot  be  of 
much  value  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  popular  view  of  it  The 
character  of  the  antiquarian,  in  Sir  W.  Scott,  which  is  so  justly 
popular,  exactly  hits  off  the  vulgar  idea  upon  the  subject ;  and 
one  who  loves  to  search  and  reproduce  the  shapes  of  departed 
greatness,  is  usually  associated  with  the  comic  figure  of  a  scholar 
busied  only  about  rusty  hawberks,  illegible  inscriptions,  and 
ambiguous  '  proetoria.'  Unfortunately  it  is  the  tendency  of  an 
exclusive  attention^  to  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  injure  the 
whole  mind ;  and  archaeologists  have  only  too  often  deserved  the 
laughter  of  their  contemporaries  by  notoriously  neglecting  other 
and  higher  exercises  of  our  faculties,  and  living  so  much  in  the 
past  as  to  be  for^tful  of  their  positive  and  daily  duties,  as 
Christians  and  citizens.  So  we  must  get  rid  of  the  popular 
notion  of  an  antiquary — an  eccentric,  wayward,  yet  somewhat 
dignified  personage,  who  is  now  in  reality  rarely  met  with — and 
conceive  of  archaeology  that  it  has  just  claims  to  a  place,  though 
not  a  high  one,  in  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  is  something 
more  than  a  fanciful  taste ;  that  it  may  lead  us  to  wise  thoughts 
and  reverent  habits  of  mind,  and  be  the  means  of  preserving  truths 
which  a  civilized  and  perhaps  selfish  age,  has  no  natural  incli* 
nation  to  attend  to.  We  may  complain,  that  people  should  be  so 
indifferent  as  to  what  the  actual  value  of  archaeological  inquiries 
is,  and  take  up  insufficient  notions  of  the  real  employments  of 
the  antiquarian ;  but  we  cannot  help  their  doing  so,  and  should 
only  be  careful  ourselves  if  we  lay  any  claim  to  that  character, 
to  avoid  all  things  which  may  savour  of  the  ludicrous  and  detract 
from  the  true  greatness  of  our  pursuit. 

One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of  as  regards  ourselves  :  that  one 
especial  branch  of  archaeology  will  be  very  attractive  to  English* 
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loen  at  this  time  and  hereafter.  Not  Heathen  antiquities,  but 
the  study  of  Christian  antiquity  will  occupy  for  the  future,  the 
largest  share  of  popular  attention ;  and  it  is  to  the  usefulness 
and  the  abuse  of  tnis  study  that  these  remarks  must  be  confined. 
For  nobody  doubts  at  all  the  necessity  of  a  full  icnowledge  of 
old  Greek  and  Roman  life,  and  the  advantage  of  it  as  an  essential 
branch  of  a  good  education :  and  we  need  not  fear  that  this 
branch  of  study  will  be  carried  on  so  as  to  cause  injury  to  other 
intellectual  employment :  or  be  ever  grievously  neglected  while 
we  retain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ancient  history,  and 
of  the  study  of  ancient  literature. 

We  cannot  undertake,  then,  the  examination  of  what  is  called 
wfodem  history,  that  is,  more  particularly,  of  Europe  since  the 
time  of  Constantino,  without  in  some  way  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  Archaeology ;  and  if  we  are  prepared  neither  abso- 
lutely to  condemn  without  reservation,  nor  blindly  to  praise 
without  discrimination  that  magnificent  system,  mediaeval 
Catholicism,  the  growth  of  toiling  centuries, — then  we  may  soberly 
apply  ourselves  to  this  pursuit,  in  search  of  truth ;  and  observe 
what  of  goodness  and  of  beauty  reigned  then  ;  and  what  we  have 
gained  or  lost  by  the  great  movement  of  later  ages.  There  are 
twq,  at  least,  of  the  functions  of  the  mind  in  the  education  of 
which  the  study  of  archaeology  may  be  of  service :  Taste  and 
Imagination. 

If  it  is  not  stepping  into  too  deep  waters,  one  may  affirm  that 
taste,  or  a  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  becoming  in  life 
and  in  the  things  about  us,  Unks  itself  by  some  mysterious  unity 
to  that  phase  of  the  Christian  character  which  is  called  humility. 
A  heathen  might  possess  the  former;  but  a  chastened  and 
religious  ordering  of  the  feelings,  to  think  lowly  of  oneself  and 
to  have  ^  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit '  in  all  things,  entered  not  into 
the  code  of  the  heathen  moralist.  This  connexion  between  a 
religious  habit  of  thought  and  action,  humility,  and  good  taste, 
will  not  appear  fanciful  if  we  observe  how  both  live  together,  or 
droop  and  die  together,  as  anything  affecting  the  state  of  social 
life  favours  their  advance  or  checks  it  It  is  notorious  that  in 
individuals,  personal  vanity  and  self-reliance  imply  ^bad  taste;' 
a  searching  cure  for  a  naturally  *  banause '  person  is  the  aiming 
after  Christian  humility ;  so  with  masses  of  men,  if  want  of  taste, 
a  love  of  finery  in  all  things,  an  artificial  habit  of  living,  shewing 
itself  even  in  dress  and  social  amusements, — if  these  belong  to 
any  generation  of  men,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  want  of  the 
unworldly,  unselfish  humility  of  the  gospel,  prevalent  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  time ;  and  that  such  a  description  of  the 
popular  morals  of  later  times  is  an  untrue  one,  who  of  the  reason- 
able admirers  of  modern  civilization  will  affirm  ?  But  a  careful 
study  of  Christian  antiquity  shows  different  habits  prevalent  in 
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society.  We  are  introduced  into  another  order  and  system ;  one 
where,  whatever  evils  prevailed,  (and  they  were  many  and  great,) 
there  was  at  least  a  keen  perception  abroad  of  the  life  of  the 
society  and  of  all  that  beautified  and  adorned  it,  and  less  of 
individual  gratification  ;  art  ministered  less  to  personal  luxury 
and  more  to  religion.  What  we  had  not  of  civilisation,  the 
church  of  those  days  endeavoured  to  supply  by  her  peculiar 
modes  of  teaching,  and  of  employing  the  mass  of  the  people,  in 
times  not  so  busy  as  our  own.  So  that  a  sense  of  corporate 
religion  being  greater,  good  taste  and  a  feeling  of  beautv  ap- 
pears in  all  remains  of  the  buildings  of  those  times.  If  men 
have  bad  for  two  centuries  less  perception  of  what  is  becoming 
in  church  building,  it  is  becanse  no  feeling  of  archaeology  was 
kept  alive,  no  general  appreciation  of  what  times  gone  by  bad 
done  for  the  service  of  God,  and  to  fix  Christianity  in  the 
national  mind  and  character;  and  with  a  renewed  taste  for 
applying  all  things  beautiful  and  good  to  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
let  us  be  carefiil  not  to  check  what  will  grow  along  with  good 
taste,  a  sense  of  our  personal  insignificance,  a  reliance  on  the 
judgment  of  the  wise  and  good,  a  lowlv  and  Christian  temp^  of 
thought  and  action.  By  all  means  clear  away  deal  and  white- 
wash, eschew  ugliness  and  selfish  monopoly  and  indolence,  and 
take  ancient  models  of  taste,  but  forget  not  the  graces  of  hu- 
mility, which  find  their  home  in  the  hearts  of  devout  men.  Not 
wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  body  of  persons,  who,  for 
want  of  knowing  better,  exclude  themselves  from  the  Established 
Church,  yet  one  connot  help  remarking  the  utter  want  of  any 
perception  of  beauty  in  the  mind  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
Their  best  religious  feelings  must  be  associated  with  forms  the 
most  coarse  and  meagre :  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
presumption,  self-importance^  and  self-esteem  are  features  of  the 
same  system — the  fruit  of  the  same  tree.*  The  love  of  beauty, 
chastened  and  refined  from  mere  poetical  sensibility,  may  not 
be  a  peculiarity  of  our  national  character :  wherefore  let  us  not 
neglect  the  studies  which  cherish  it,  or  are  likely  to  do  so ;  for 
our  intellectual  being  cannot  be  in  any  way  raised  without 
elevating  our  moral  capacities  as  well,  and  opening  their  field  of 
of  exercise. 

Diflerent  faculties  of  the  mind  reach  maturity,  it  would  appear, 
at  diflerent  stages  in  the  onward  course  of  society.  If  there  are 
powers  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  highly  civilized  age,  there  are 
others  to  which  an  earlier  and  rougher  period  offers  advantages 
for  development  in  an  especial  manner, — as  a  grown  man  prefers 
meditative  poetry  to  the  songs  and  wild  legends  of  early  my- 
thology,  for  be  has  a  reasoning  faculty  within  him  to  be  fed 

*  In  proof  of  tbU  let  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  pamphlet  called  *  Me- 
f  hodism  as  it  is,'  lately  published  in  praise  of  the  Wesleyan  schiam. 
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which  his  boyhood  had  not, — so  the  fell  age  of  a  nation  exer- 
cises the  imagination  less  and  the  reason  more  than  its  fresh 
gentle  youth  did.  Herodotus  and  Froissart  for  this  reason,  that 
they  represent  to  us  an  earlier  stage  of  national  life,  awaken  our 
vmagination  more  keenly  than  Thucydides  or  Gibbon.  The  use 
dien  of  antiquartaa  raseafches  must  chiefly  consist  in  their 
penetrating  into  regions  in  which  the  spring-^time  of  a  nation 
brought  forth  beautiful  and  smA  images,  and  national  peculiarity 
of  character  came  out  in  the  shape  of  local  legends — we  have 
not  the  heart  to  say  superstitions — in  the  shape  of  graceful  cus- 
toms, and  to  after  ages  unintelligible  modes  of  expressing  popular 
feeling.  But  who  does  not  see  that  archaeological  studies  recall- 
ing in  all  their  quaint  beauty  these  mental  creations  of  early 
times  do  educate  in  us  the  imaginative  powers,  in  the  same 
way  as  ballad-poetry  is  so  eagerly  enjoyed  by  the  poor,  because 
with  them  the  reasoning  faculties  afford  less  pleasure  than  the 
imaginative.  It  is  the  tendency  of  commercial  times,  of  times  of 
great  political  activity,  and  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  physical 
science,  to  deaden  tnat  part  of  our  mind  so  nearly  akin  to  the 
religious  sensibilities,  by  which  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all 
things  pure  and  happy  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  love  to  range 
the  unseen,  and  feed  on  all  beautiful  images  of  sight  or  thought, 
the  poetical  or  imaginative  faculty.  Honour  then  to  the  genius 
which  can  awake  up  what  forms  of  ideal  excellence  other  men  in 
other  times  believed  in.  What  alloy  of  evil  and  of  darkness  there 
was  in  their  way  may  teach  us  the  judgment  under  which  our  best 
powers  labour;  the  shackles  from  which  no  human  aid  can 
deliver  them  :  what  of  fervid  hope,  of  keen  faith,  of  alWembracing 
love,  the  mythology  and  poetry  of  old  times  expressed  are  our 
inbmtance;  not  a  single  relic  of  which  should  be  lost;  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  light  which  played  over  our  national  childhood 
and  youth,  the  time  of  flowers  in  nature,  and  promise  of  nobler 
things  in  man.  The  age  which  produces  a  great  poet  follows 
such  seasons  of  beauty  and  opening  vigour,  but  it  necessarily 
loses  the  power  of  thus  creating  national  imagination ;  and  in 
later  times  when  law  and  reason  occupy  so  large  a  share  of 
public  thought,  and  the  creations  of  the  mind  are  hardened  into 
stem  and  exact  shapes,  a  taste  for  keeping  alive  the  associations 
which  softened  and  purified  old  national  life  is  a  valuable  one. 

'  From  midnight  darkness  it  can  wake 

A  glory  like  the  summer  sea. 
And  can  of  utter  silence  make 

A  vast  and  solemn  harmony.' 

The  poets  of  our  time  have  been  zealous  to  express  their  gra- 
titude to  Bishop  Percy's  collection  of  old  balkds  as  having  done 
nauch  to  awaken   their   powers;  and  truly  Uiere  are 
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within  us  which  vibrate  only  to  the  touch  of  those  who  can  dress 
in  the  garb  of  song  divine^  old  customs,  old  fancies,  and  old  su- 
perstitions. 

In  these  two  respects,  then,  the  study  of  archeology  elevates 
the  rational  part  of  us.  It  purifies  our  taste.  It  gives  person- 
ality and  keenness  to  the  imagination.  If  a  good  and  healthy 
frame  of  mind  is  the  perfect  balance  of  all  the  faculties,  so  that 
no  one  shall  encroach  on  or  lessen  another,  we  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  revival  of  an  archaeological  taste.  We  learn 
how  to  give  sufficient  and  not  undue  scope  to  the  poetical 
faculty ;  and  to  preserve  unworn  and  undiminished  the  lively 
feelings  of  youth  amid  the  severe  and  selfish  workings  of  man* 
hood ->  which  is  occupied  with  the  great  businesses  of  living. 

One  great  use  of  a  taste  for  archneology  now  presents  itself 
for  observation :  its  absolute  necessity  to  a  right  understanding 
of  national  literature  and  genius.  A  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  mediseval  antiquities  is  actually  gained  by  reading 
through  Shakspeare  or  Scott.  How  much  does  an  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  subject  enlighten  us  in  penetrating  the  realms  of 
old  thought  and  revelling  in  the  poets  of  Old  England  !  In 
fact,  archaeology  is  a  very  great  help  to  us  in  understanding  the 
true  nature  of  the  different  lines  of  character  which  run  through 
our  national  literature;  for  as  this  is  the  aftergrowth  of  those 
times  into  which  antiquarian  research  conducts  us,  we  seem  to 
be  admitted  by  it  into  those  very  fresh  springs,  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  from  which  so  many  great  rivers  have  taken 
their  rise.  We  learn  how  men  lived  and  thought  in  the  times 
when  no  national  literature  yet  existed — ^in  ages  of  vivid  passion 
and  romance ;  like  the  times  of  Troy,  or  the  wars  of  the  Seven 
Chieftains  against  Thebes,  the  mediaeval  centuries  were  pro- 
viding material  for  a  national  literature  as  well  as  slowly  ma- 
turing  the  character  of  Englishmen.  So  that  any  acquaintance 
with  those  times  which  at  all  presents  us  with  vivid  pictures  of 
social  life,  shows  us  the  germs  from  which  a  goodly  crop  of  strong 
and  magnificent  trees  was  to  spring  up  and  shadow  all  the  land. 

In  viewing,  by  the  light  of  archaeology,  our  national  literature 
as  indicative  of  national  character,  we  are  struck  by  two  things : 
the  existence  of  a  religious,  and  a  popular  or  democratic 
element 

The  religious  system  of  mediaeval  Christianity  was,  in  fact, 
deeply  entwined  in  the  life  of  our  ancestors — it  permeated  the 
whole  social  frame.  When  printing  was  not,  men  of  acute  and 
informed  minds  conveyed  truth  to  the  mass  by  the  eye  and  ear, 
in  peculiar  modes.  Why  were  our  church  walls  frescoed  with 
scenes  from  the  Bible  ?  but  that  men  of  rough  and  opening  Acui- 
ties might  learn.  Children  are  taught  the  stories  of  Scripture 
history  by  pictures  for  the  same  reason.     Thus  all  the  intellec- 
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toal  property  of  ^^ people  was  drawn  from  the  clergy ;  and  even 
the  stage,  in  its  origin,  was  in  their  bands,  ^fhe  *  Mysteries,^  or 
shows,  (often  exhibited  within  the  very  church  walls,)  were  the 
village  schools  in  which  primary  instruction  was  given.  Nor 
because  the  teaching  of  the  Church  thus  was  controlled  and 
moulded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  did  it  fail  to  do  its 
part  in  impressing  religious  truth  on  the  lower  orders. 

Antiquarian  studies,  aIso»  throw  far  more  light  on  the  lower 
orders,  as  we  say,  than  on  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages ; 
though  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  science  may  lead  us 
to  suppose  otherwise.  But  it  is  indeed  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  PKOPLE  which  are  preserved — of  the  whole  mass — and 
not  of  their  lords.  So  our  early  literature  arose  out  of  the  com- 
mons,  and  belonged  to  them :  as  soon  as  the  Norman  oppressor 
had  begun  to  lose  his  distinctive  character,  and  Anglo-Saxon  to 
root  out  slowly  the  French  language  which  William  the  Bastard 
and  his  strong  barons  would  have  made  the  language  of  English- 
men if  they  could.  The  age  of  minstrelsy,  and  monks,  and  Red- 
cross  Knights,  teaches  us  not  more  about  the  poweriful  barons 
than  about  the  common  every-day  life  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  those  times,  of  which  these  characters  are  the  most 
perfect  features  that  remain  to  us.  How  out  of  such  elements 
came  forth  through  the  stem  teaching  of  civil  war  and  monar- 
chical power,  a  distinctive  popular  character  so  different  from  the 
German  or  French, — and  what  share  the  various  elements  had 
at  the  compaction  of  it  is  a  great  inquiry : — the  ecclesiastical, 
the  martial,  the  popular  tastes,  all  blending  into  one  active  and 
sober  reality,  prepared  for  civiUzed  times  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty. 

Antiquarian  pursuits  assist  us  also  in  another  important  exer* 
cise  and  necessary  employment  of  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  help  us  to  mark  the  gradual  rise  of  the  stately 
fabric  of  English  jurisprudence,  having  its  foundations  laid  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  forming,  as  a  subject  of 
intellectual  pursuit,  as  noble  and  as  difficult  a  one  as  the  mind, 
trained  in  other  schools,  can  pursue.  Without  a  certain  ac^ 
quaintance  with  archaeology  much  of  our  legal  system  must  be 
unintelligible. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  glorious 
English  constitution  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Church 
and  State*  But  people  seem  to  take  this  as  a  fact  for  granted, 
and  do  not  perhaps  know  the  trouble  which  society  has  been  at 
to  bring  into  existence  things  which  they  so  lightly  speak  o^ 
and,  we  verily  believe,  imagine  to  have  fallen  whole  and  entire 
from  heaven  in  some  distant  age  or  other,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  ourselves.  Not  so  are  the  systems  of  things  matured :  not  with- 
out the  life-blood  and  sacrifice  of  many  a  noble  heart,  contentedly 
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working  ia  its  tifiie  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  passtng  a«af 
unremembered  by  the  mass  of  men.  We  see  the  result  oiF  their 
toils  in  '  the  noble  works  done  in  their  time,  and  in  the  old  tiflM 
before  them  f  but  we  speak  of  oar  own  share  in  the  matter — the 
most  of  us — ^with  hardly  a  desire  to-  cafcivate  any  acquaintanee 
with  the  Htos  and  habits  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  reign  of  law  which  we^  not  they,  have  the  blessing  of  enjoy- 
ing ;  archsBology  is  not  about  trifles,  but  about  truth. 

No  one  has  paid  any  attention  to  archaeology  without  ob- 
serving how  large  a  share  of  the  social  life  of  the  ancestors  of 
every  people  now  existing  was  occupied  by  the  humorous  or 
grotesque — a  faculty  of  mind  whioh  has  puzzled  moralists  ta 
deseribe  and  phrenologists  to  define.  In  mediaeval  society  it 
feond  its  way  into  the  national  religion  and  architecture,  it 
belpnged,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  the  Norman 
element  of  the  nation/  It  enters  largely  into  the  creations  of 
Shakspeare,  the  most  English  of  all  English  minds.  By  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  festive  customs  of  our  ancestors,  we  learn  to 
give  a  due  importance  to  this  part  of  our  composition ;  and 
though  the  inquiry  is  unprofitable  why  it  was  implanted  in  us, 
as  every  such  inquiry  must  be,  it  yet  leads  us  to  some  doeer 
knowledge  of  national  character,  if  we  find  the  same  faculty 
appearing  in  different  branches  of  our  raee»  and  performing 
similar  offices  in  different  stages  of  its  progress. 

The  truth  is.  that  our  ancestors  providi^  more  largely  for  the 
amusement  of  the  masses  than  we  nave  been  accustomed  \o  dot 
Holidays  and  festive  processions  in  mediaeval  times  were  an  ez< 
pression  of  the  care  taken  by  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  for 
the  corporate  happiness  of  the  masses.  Perhaps  the  amusing; 
journal  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  progress  to  Kenilworth,  kept  by 
Master  Laneham,  is  the  record  of  the  last  exercise  of  this  feel- 
ing. A  new  act  in  the  great  drama  of  English  history  was  then 
commencing ;  other  elements,  with  a  religious  character  of  their 
own,  and  a  purpose  of  their  own,  were  forcing  themselves  op- 
wards,  and  a  convulsion  of  nature  was  at  hand.  For  much  does 
the  progress  and  development  of  natural  character  resemble 
those  long  eras  of  preparation  which  the  geologist  teaches  ua 
made  the  earth  ready  for  the  abode  of  sentient  bein^ — leading 
onwards  to  something  higher  and  better,  and  perishing,  save  to 
the  inquisitive  eyes  of  science,  when  their  work  was  done. 

Archaeology  is  thus  a  branch  of  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  an 
instrument  for  exercising  and  enlarging  our  minds :  but  it  can- 
not as  such  be  compared  with  many  of  the  widely  and  deeply 
cultivated  sciences  of  our  time,  or  be  estimated  very  highly 
among  the  educational  pursuits  of  a  civilised  age.  Certainly  it 
is  subsidiary  to  history,  the  knowledge  of  man  in  society,  and 
only  throws  light  on  the  past,  and  puts  us  upon  deeper  and 
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higher  investigations.  We  must  not  be  content  with  calling  up 
the  exact  and  lively  images  of  departed  men  and  manners,  un- 
less we  can  learn  somewhat  from  them,  and  see  in  the  gradual 
alterations  of  them  a  progressive  advance,  the  end  of  which  is 
hidden  in  the  wise  providence  of  God.  This  moral  reading  of  all 
things  past  and  present  belongs  to  history,  not  to  archaeology.  Yet 
it  will  be  admitted  that  an  almost  universal  effect  of  the  study 
of  archseology  is  to  make  us  despise  and  undervalue  sciences 
in  themselves  infinitely  valuable ;  or  at  least  to  entertain  a  very 
foolish  jealousy  of  them.  Men  have  different  inclinations,  and 
so  various  are  the  paths  of  knowledge  which  open  on  us  as  we 
grow  out  of  youth,  that  it  is  only  wretched  folly  for  any  one  to 
exalt  that  species  of  inquiry  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  time 
and  talent  at  the  expense  of  the  labours  of  other  men.  Astrono- 
mers, chemists,  and  geologists,  and  anatomists  are,  in  solemn 
truth  and  reality,  admitted  into  the  antechambers  of  creation,  but 
we  do  not,  generally  speaking,  hear  them  depreciate  the  valuable  - 
lessons  which  are  learnt  in  the  school  of  historical  philosophy 
and  archasology.  Whv  then  should  a  taste  for  investi^tion  into 
the  religious  and  social  life  of  our  ancestors  make  us  inclined  to 
regard  with  distrust  the  occupations  of  the  mind  of  man  in  other 
fields  ?  Rather  let  us  all  confess,  at  the  end  of  our  labours,  with 
great  and  good  Isaac  Newton,  that  we  feel  our  insufficient  facul- 
ties only  equal  to  observing  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  while  the 
great  ocean  lies  unexplored  before  us.  It  cannot  be  doubled 
that  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  physical,  has  in  some  measure 
produced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  political,  sciences ;  and  among 
them  that  which  examines  the  details  of  ancient  social  life,  and 
the  progress  of  manners,  and  lays  open  the  religious  system  of 
our  forefathers.  Let  us  not  therefore  claim  undue  importance  to 
antiquarian  researches,  or  wilfully  close  our  eves  to  the  marvel 
lous  fields  of  eternal  wisdom,  opening  upon  the  educated  facul- 
ties of  mankind,  the].existence  of  which  have  been  in  due  season 
revealed;  even  as  in  their  appointed  time,  the  compass,  the  print 
ing-press,  and  the  steam-engine,  began  to  affect  or  hasten  the  pro* 
grees  of  things  towards  their  great  consummation.  However 
strongly  our  taste  may  set  in  the  direction  of  antiquarian  re« 
search,  it  is  mere  personal  pride  and  the  most  narrow  vanity 
which  makes  us  regard  it  as  the  ^irocrorun^  hrurnffirf  of  man. 
And  here  a  word  of  caution  may  be  reasonably  addressed  to 
young  people  warmly  taking  up  tlie  subject  of  mediaeval  archaeo-* 
logy.  As  matters  with  which  this  science  deals  are  very  fre* 
quently  topics  of  conversation,  beware  of  the  unhappy  facility 
which  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  it  gives  of  finding  fault  with 
elders^  who  perhaps  have  not  had  the  same  advantages  for  the  study 
of  it.  Respect  age  even  if  it  errs  as  to  Uie  date  of  a  coin  of  Con* 
stantius  orthecharacterof  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  The  very  study 
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of  archaeology  should  teach  us  reserve  and  respect  for  years,  in- 
stead of  supplying  us  with  a  means  of  social  notoriety,  and  a 
fancied  superiority  over  others.  Of  all  hateful  dispositions  the 
most  odious  is  that  of  him  who  uses  bis  knowledge  for  the  pur- 
poseof  contradicting,  or  to  speak  familiarly,  *  snubbing^  his  equals 
or  superiors  in  society. 

Again,  it  must  be  an  abuse  of  the  taste  for  archaeological  re- 
search  to  attempt  to  substitute  it  as  a  training  and  strict  disci- 
pline of  the  mind,  for  those  severe  studies  which  the  general 
consent  of  mankind  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  as  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  some  deference  must  be 
due  to  the  established  customs  of  society,  one  of  which  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  the  grammatical'  forms  of  certain  dead  languages, 
and  certain  processes  of  geometry  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
opening  and  disciplining  the  mind.  Surely  then  that  tutor  must 
be  in  error  who  encourages  his  pupil  in  neglecting  Sophocles  and 
Wordsworth's  Greek  Grammar  and  Euclid  for  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  medisBval  antiquities.  Besides  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  him  fail  in  passing  the  University  exami- 
nation, he  may  be  sure  that  he  has  further  injured  a  young  mind 
by  prematurely  fixing  it  on  attractive  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  a 
necessary  course  of  intellectual  discipline. 

We  are  also  likely  to  be  misled,  if  we  attach  any  importance  to 
the  mere  external  forms  of  mediaeval  societv,  and  conceive  any 
good  from  their  revival.  Living  and  eternal  truths  dwelt  in  the 
chivalry  and  monasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  animated  many 
earnest  souls  in  their  time,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  these  forms  decayed  and  disappeared. 
To  a  taste  for  archasology  may  belong  the  inestimably  valuable 
task  of  recalling  to  our  thoughts  the  principles  on  which  good 
men  in  other  days  acted,  and  for  which  they  died ;  but  with  a 
fantastic  and  spurious  taste,  to  attempt  to  restore  to  us  the  forms 
of  bygone  generations,  is  an  abuse  of  a  wise  pursuit.  For  in- 
stance, the  practice  of  archery  on  Sundays  was  common  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  men  assembled,  under  a  penalty,  to  shoot 
six  bolts  a  piece  after  the  church  service.  But  does  any  one 
really  suppose,  that  if  he  were  to  revive  this  or  any  old  English 
custom,  he  would  be  aiding  in  the  great  work  to  which  the 
science  of  archaeology  ministers  ?  Or  because  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity,  in  olden  time,  was  accompanied  by  peculiar  sports  and 
celebrations,  do  we  hope,  by  reviving  them^  to  awaken  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  hospitality  and  rejoicing,  which  are  the  fruit, 
not  the  causey  of  good  feeling  between  the  rich  and  poor  ?  No ; 
we  want  a  deeper  change  than  revival  of  old  forms  can  produce. 
We  want  a  just  appreciation  of  many  neglected  truths,  for  our 
contempt  of  which  we  are  suffering;  and  while  searching  the 
records  of  our  forefathers,  for  what  those  Catholic  principles 
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were  which  they  had  learned  and  inherited,  we  may  not  mistake 
the  spirit  for  the  external  shape  it  took  for  a  time,  or  lose  sight 
of  the  innumerable  elements  of  thought  and  feeling  which  since 
their  days  have  come  into  existence,  and  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  mass  of  men  of  which  medisBval  times  knew  not  aught. 
All  men  know  what  it  is  to  be  separated  by  death  from  any  one 
whom  we  have  had  just  cause  to  respect  and  love, — how  we 
treasure  the  slightest  memorial  of  such  an  one's  worth,  and  pass 
gently  over  the  remembrance  of  his  weakness.  So  it  is  with  the 
recollections  of  old  time,  wherein,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
passed  away  for  ever,  we  dwell  fondly  on  what  good  or  noble 
qualities  we  discern  in  them,  and  cannot  bring  ourselves  harshly 
to  censure  that  which  displayed  so  much  that  is  wise  and  true. 
And  as  in  recalling  our  intercourse  with  those  whom  we  have 
once  esteemed,  and  with  whom  we  can  hope  for  no  more  earthly 
intercourse,  slight  incidents  come  back  with  startling  power  upon 
us ;  as  a  look  or  a  word,  which  at  the  time  we  hardly  under* 
stood,  when  we  think  of  them  after  the  lapse  of  time  and  the- 
solemn  separation  we  have  felt  from  them,  read  us  deep  and. 
touching  lessons,  so  in  our  archaeological  hours  old  and  at  first 
meaningless  phenomena,  viewed  with  a  serious  eye,  become  full 
of  meaning.  We  seem  to  discern  a  connection  between  things 
which  careless  and  thoughtless  observers,  who  have  no  heart  for 
these  things,  cannot  understand.  And  the  only  danger  is,  that 
we  begin  to  feel  with  unnecessary  keenness,  that  things  have  been 
and  are  no  more,  which  we  could  wish  had  never  perished,  and 
be  over  sensitive  to  the 

'  Hesperise  mala  luctaosse,' 
which  we  cannot  help  being  oppressed  by ;  and  therefore  to  the 
advantages  of  an  archaeological  taste,  some  consideration  of  the 
abuse  to  which  it  may  be  turned  is  needed,  especially  the  sense- 
less extravagance  of  shutting  our  eyes  blindly  to  the  evils  of  any 
one  particular  stage  of  society  in  our  admiration  for  its  excel- 
lence,  and  depreciating  existing  elements  of  hopeful  goodness— 
an  ignorance  or  indifference  to  which  cannot  be  excusable  in  an 
earnest  man. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Motherwell ;  with  Memoir  by 
James  M^Conechy,  £sq.  Second  Edition  enlarged,  fcap.  dvo. 
Glasgow,  Robertson,  1847.    pp.  Ixviii.  267. 

Xhr  popularity  of  an  author  is  evinced,  sometimes  by  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication,  sometifaies  by  the  dearth  of  copies  of  his 
writings.  Scott  and  Byron,  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  Thiers  and 
Sue^  acid  other  fictiouists  that  might  be  named,  enjoy  the  first  and 
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more  profitable  kind  of  popularity ;  for  them  the  Britbh  press 
groans  in  perpetual  travail ;  by  them  translators  and  piratical 
booksellers  thrive  at  Brussels,  Leipsic,  and  Florence.  Examples 
of  the  second  kind  of  popularity  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  romance  of  Vathek ;  and  of  the  celebrated  Plymley  Letters, 
of  which  a  copy,  before  the  appearance  of  the  reprint  in  1837, 
was  worth  two  pounds.  The  humbler  fame  of  Wliilam  Mother- 
well, the  Scottish  poet  whom  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  our 
readers,  is  attested  doubly ;  both  by  the  rare  occurrence  in  the 
trade  of  his  volume  of  poems,  a  neat  12mo,  printed  at  Glasgow 
in  1882,  and  by  the  appearance  of  two  subsequent  editions  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  reason  therefore,  to  thank  Mr.  MKJonechy  for  the 
present  reprint  of  his  friend's  poems,  as  well  as  for  the  prefixed 
memoir  of  his  life,  and  the  appended  pieces  of  poatnumous 
verse.  William  Motherwell  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the 
l.^h  of  October,  1797.  His  father,  an  ironmonger  by  trade, 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  yeoman,  or  bonnet-laird,  whose  family 
had  possessed  for  thirteen  generations  the  small  estate  of  Muir- 
Mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  the  shire  of  Stirling. 
Early  in  the  present  century  he  removed  his  business  and 
family  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  his  third  son,  William,  to  the 
school  of  a  Mr.  Lennie,  an  eminent  writer  of  speUing-bodu  in 
that  learned  city.  Under  the  teaching  and  the  tawae  of  that 
gentleman,  the  youug  Petrarch  remained  from  1 805  to  1808, 
and  found,  in  the  last  year  of  his  course,  a  Laura,  a  pretty  little 
girl  about  his  own  age,  named  Jeanie  Morrison,  whom  he  has 
raised  to  a  high  rank  amongst  the  Nancies  and  Peggies  of  Scot- 
tish song.  Although  he  never  saw  her  again,  the  impression 
which  this  young  schoolfellow  made  upon  his  heart  and  fancy 
was  deep  and  lasting ;  she  became  the  idol  of  his  memory,  the 
theme  of  his  song,  and  the  muse  of  his  inspiration.  Jeanie 
was  the  daughter  of  a  brewer  at  Alloa;  altogether  micon- 
scious  of  the  conquest  she  had  made  at  Mr.  Lennie's  academy,  she 
became  in  due  time  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Murdoch,  a  Glasgow  mer- 
chant^ by  whom  she  had  three  children;  and  she  had  been  four 
years  a  widow,  when  the  beautiful  lyric  first  appeared  which  has 
immortalized  her  maiden  name  and  Motherwell's  boyish  passion. 
The  portraits  of  the  lisping  troubadour  and  his  lady-love  are 
thus  sketched  by  the  pen  of  their  pedagogue,  in  a  letter  to  the 
publisher : — *  William  Motherwell  was  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old  when  he  entered  my  school;  an  open-faced,  firm,  and 
cheerful-looking  bo^.  He  began  at  the  alphabet,  and  though  he 
did  not  at  first  display  any  uncoipmon  ability»  hb  mind  soon 
opened  up^  and  he  ultimately  became  tfae  best  scholar  in  the 
school.'  He  had  none  of  the  airs,  however,  of  a  forward  boy, 
'  but  was  kind  and  accommodating,  always  ready  to  help  those 
who  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  and  a  first-rate  hand  at  carry- 
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log  on  sport  during  the  hours  of  reereatioo/  The  worthy 
dominie  then  dilates  with  honest  pride  on  the  beauty  of  his  pen- 
manship,  and  of  his  skeleton-maps  filled  up '  so  neatly  that  at  first 
sight  they  mishthave  been  mistaken  for  copperplate  engravings;* 
and  records  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  reading  a  class-book 
called  WiIson*s  Sentimental  Scenes, '  entering  so  completely  into 
the  spirit  of  the  pieces  that  he  made  the  characters  his  own,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  Roscius  in  miniature — a  thing  I  never  found 
a  boy  to  do  but  himself.^  *  Jane  Morrison  was  a  pretty  girl 
and  of  good  capacity.  Her  hair  was  of  a  liffhtish  brown  ap- 
proaching  to  £ur ;  her  eyes  were  dark,  and  haci  a  sweet  and  gen- 
tle expression ;  her  temper  was  mild  and  her  manners  unassunu 
ing.  Her  dress  also  was  neat  and  tidy ;  in  winter  she  wore  a 
pale  blue  pelisse,  then  the  fashionable  colour,  and  a  light- 
coloured  beaver  with  a  feather ;  facts,  by  the  way,  which  Mr. 
Lennie  deserves  high  praise  for  recollecting  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Few  poems  have  ever  been  polished  and  elaborated 
with  more  patient  care  than  Motherwell's  ballad  in  praise 
of  the  Beauty  of  the  blue  pelisse.  The  beauty  was  yet  young 
m  her  teens,  and  the  *  light-coloured  beaver  and  feather^  still 
haunted  the  precincts  of  the  paternal  brewery  at  Alloa;  the 
bard,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  dog'sHdaring  bis  Horace  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Paisley,  when  the  first  draft  was  written. 
She  was  a  widow  of  a  certain  age,  he  a  busy  man  of  five-and- 
thirty,  when  the  finished  gem  was  bought  for  thirty  shillings 
to  bie  set  in  the  pages  of  an  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Although 
well  known  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers, 
and  it  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  to  whom  it  is  not  new. 

'JEANIX    MORBISON. 

*  I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  thaf  s  blawn  on  Seltane  e'en, 

Mav  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears ; 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears. 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 
*Twaa  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel» 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time — sad  time  !  twa  bairns  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart !  Q  ^ 
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'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigb  bink, 

Toleirilkitberlear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smfles  were  sned^ 

Bemembered  eyermair. 
I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 

Wben  sitting  on  tbat  bink, 
Cbeek  toucbin'  cbeek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof, 

Wbat  onr  wee  beads  could  tbink  ? 
Wben  baitb  bent  down  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi*  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 
Tby  lips  were  on  tby  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  tbee. 

Ob,  mind  ye  bow  we  bung  our  beads. 

How  cbeeks  brent  red  wi'  sbame, 
Wbene'er  tbe  scule-weans  laugbin'  said. 

We  cleek'd  tbegitber  bame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o'  tbe  Saturdays, 

(Tbe  scnle  tben  skail't  At  noon,) 
Wben  we  ran  aflP  to  speel  tbe  braes— 

Tbe  broomy  braes  o'  June? 

My  bead  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  beart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  tbe  tbocbls  rusb  back 

O*  scule-time  and  o'  tbee. 
Oh,  momin'  life !  ob,  momin*  luve ! 

Ob  licbtsome  days  and  lang^ 
Wben  binnied  bopes  around  our  bearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 

Ob  mind  ye  luve,  bow  aft  we  left 

Tbe  deavin'  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  b^  tbe  green  bumside, 

And  bear  its  waters  croon  ? 
Tbe  simmtr  leaves  bung  ower  our  beads, 

Tbe  flowers  burst  round  our  feet. 
And  in  tbe  gloamiu  o'  tbe  wood, 

Tbe  tbrossil  wbusalit  sweet ; 

Tbe  tbrossil  wbusslit  in  the  wood, 

Tbe  bum  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature's  beart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  kuowe  abune  tbe  bum. 

For  hours  tbegitber  sat 
In  tbe  silentness  o*  joy,  till  baitb 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 

Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 
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That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 
"When  freely  gushedhall  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled— unsung ! 

I  marvel,  Jeannie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts. 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ; 
Oh !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ? 

Fye  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

I' ye  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  neyer  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart. 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins. 

The  luye  o'  life  s  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  smdered  young, 
Fye  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretdiedness, 

And  happy  could  I  die. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygane  days  and  me  !' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  the  close  resemblance  which 
exists  between  the  latter  half  of  the  last  stanza  but  one,  and  the 
well-known  lines  of  Bums, 

*  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser's  care 
Time  but  th'  impression  deeper  makes 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.' 

IJnes,  indeed,  so  well  known,  that  no  Scottish  poet  writing  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  for  Scotland,  could  have  borrowed  the  idea 
with  any  hope  or  intention  of  passing^  it  off  for  his  own.  Camp- 
bell's  appropriation  of  Blair's  beautiful  simile  of  *  the  angels^ 
visits,'*  wears  a  far  less  honest  complexion.  Literary  thefts 
are  to  be  pardoned  or  chastised  according  to  the  difficulties  of 
detecting  them.    To  enrich  one's  prose  or  verse  with  the  house- 

*  Blair^i  lines  are 

'  the  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  injured  Ghost 
Not  to  return,  or  if  it  did,  its  yiaits, 
Like  those  of  angel's  short,  and  far  between.' 


Campbelle — 


*  What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bUss  hare  been 
Like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between.* 
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hold  words  of  Shakspearei  and  to  pick  unackowledged  plums 
out  ofPomfret  or  Tickell,  are  very  different  things. 

From  Mr.  Lenaie's  care,  youdg  Motherwell  was  removed  to 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where,  however,  he  remained 
only  a  few  months.  His  father  was  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
was  glad  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  his  household,  by  consign- 
ing his  third  son  to  (he  care  of  his  brother  John,  an  iron* founder 
at  Paisley;  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1811,  he  retired  to 
Kilsyth,  a  desolate  village  in  the  rainy  wilds  of  Stirlingshire, 
where  he  died  in  1827.  Placed  by  his  uncle  in  die  Grammar- 
school  of  Paisley,  the  lover  of  Jeanie  Morrison  picked  up  such 
a  slender  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  that  establishment  was 
likely  to  supply  to  a  boy  who  seems  to  have  had  no  good-will  to- 
wards those  branches  of  knowledge.  He  distinguished  himself, 
we  are  told  by  one  of  his  companions,  by  occasionally  getting  to 
the  top  of  his  ctass,  by  embellishing  the  school-books  with  clever 
sketches  of  mailed  knights  and  soldiers,  and  by  becoming  the 
Scott  of  the  school,  ^  spinning  long  yarns  about  castles,  robbers, 
and  strange  out-of-the-way  adventures,'  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  master,  '  who  imagined  that  he  was  assisting  his  class-fel- 
lows with  their  lessons/ 

From  this  fairy-4and  of  fiction  he  was  called,  in  1812,  to  take 
his  place  at  the  oar  of  working  life.  According  to  the  imme- 
morial fate  of  poets  who  have  their  bread  to  earn,  his  lyre  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  law ;  and  be  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
Sheriff-Clerk  of  Paisley.  Tbere»  if  be  did  not  pen  a  stanza,  he 
he  at  least  drew  caricatures,  when  be  onght  to  have  been  engross- 
ing. One  of  these,  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Campbell,  executed 
on  a  blotting-book  in  the  court-room,  coming  Under  the  eye  of  the 
original,  that  good-natured  functionary  was  struck  by  the  talent  of 
the  sketch,  and  led  to  take  some  notice  of  the  artist  *  1  gave  him,' 
says  he  in  a  lettef  to  the  editor,  ^  a  few  ancient  documents  to  copy 
lor  me,  and  in  place  of  an  ordinary  transcript,  I  received  from  him 
a  fac-simile  so  perfect  that,  except  for  the  colour  and  texture  of 
the  paper^i  t  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  original 
manuscript.  Finding  him  a  most  intelligent  boy,  I  asked  hiro 
to  give  me  a  statement  in  writing  of  certain  occurrences  to  which 
he  had  been  a  witness  when  the  peace  of  the  district  was 
threatened.  This  account  was  not  confined  to  facts,  but  was 
interspersed  with  observations  and  refiections  of  his  own,  of  a 
nature  so  unexpected  and  so  curious,  that  I  wished  to  preserve 
it ;  but  1  dm  sorry  that  in  a  search  made  for  it  some  years  ago, 
I  was  unable  to  find  it.  The  notions  of  the  boy  were  then  what 
would  now  be  called  extremely  liberal.' 

Motherwell  remained  for  seventeen  years  in  the  Sheriff's  office 
at  Paisley.  In  the  winter  of  1818 — 19  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Professors  at  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity,  thus  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  scholastic  educa- 
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tion.  In  1819  he  was  made  SherifF-CIerk  depute  of  the  county 
of  Renfrew,  a  post  which  he  held  with  credit  for  ten  years.  In 
Scotland,  a  sheriff  being  a  petty  judge,  his  clerk  is  an  important 
public  officer,  and  even  on  his  clerk's  deputy  C4>nsiderable  re* 
sponsibility  is  imposed.  The  salary  is  small,  seldom,  we  believe, 
exceeding  d6200,  nor  could  the  office  afford  to  Motherwell  much 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents,  or  of  min- 
gling with  any  society  where  his  accomplishments  might  have 
been  appreciated.  At  the  county  meetings,  where  the  country 
gentlemen  assemble  in  Wittenagemote  to  discuss  roads  and 
bridges,  the  poor  poet,  sitting  as  clerk  to  hear  and  record  the 
proceedings  of  *  large-acred  men,'  equally  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  time  and  logic,  must  have  now  and  then  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  his  *  weary  lot'  Still,  considering  the  prospects  with 
which  he  began  life,  he  was  rather  a  fortunate  man;  his  place 
secured  to  him  a  decent  competence,  a  little  spare  cash  to  spend 
on  books  of  old  poetry  ana  romance,  and  leisure  to  cultivate 
literature.  His  earliest  printed  verses  appeared  in  a  small  work 
published  at  Greenock,  and  called  the  Visitor ;  and  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers  of  the  west  of  Scotland, 
especially  to  the  Paisley  Advertiser.  In  1819  he  wrote  a  cri- 
tical essay  and  notes  for  a  small  volume  of  poems,  called  the 
*  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,'  being  specimens  of  the  bards  of  that 
county,  beginning  with  old  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie,  and  ending 
with  poor  Robert  ^rannahil. 

In  1827  he  published  his  ^  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem,' with  a  large  historical  introduction,  a  handsome  ouarto 
volume,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Scottish  collections  of  ballads, 
and  equally  creditable  to  the  editor's  critical  abilities,  and  to  the 
printers  of  Glasgow.  On  Gil  Morrice,  a  poem  of  the  series, 
be  had  occasion  to  ask  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
whom  be  had  no  acquaintance,  but  from  whom  he  received  a 
kind  and  characteristic  reply,  which  will  be  found  in  the  text  of 
Mr.  M*Conechv  (p  xxxii).  In  1828,  he  set  up,  and  for  a  year 
assisted  in  conducting  a  Paisley  monthly  magazine,  in  which  he 
published  many  of  his  best  poems,  and  many  curious  extracts 
from  old  documents  which  he  dug  out  of  the  dust  and  darkness  of 
bis  official  archives.  In  the  same  year  he  likewise  became 
editor  of  the  Paisley  Advertiser,  on  the  retirement  from  that 
post  of  his  friend  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  likewise  a  writer  of 
some  pretty  verses.  In  this  capacity  he  acquired  sufficient 
local  fame  to  be  invited  to  conduct  the  Glasgow  Courier,  a 
newspaper  of  greater  pretension  and  wider  circulation.  He, 
therefore,  resigned  his  place  in  the  Sheriff's  office,  and  removing 
to  Glasgow,  sate  down  lor  life  at  the  desk  of  journalism. 

Motherwell's  first  leader  appeared  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1890.  His  political  creed,  and  his  paper's,  was  that  which 
having,  under  the  name  of  Toryism,  become  for  the  time  in- 
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tolerable  to  these  kingdoms,  was  dexterously  cobbled  by  the 
great  doctor  of  the  party,  and  reproduced  under  the  new  appel* 
lation  of  Conservatism.     In  those  days  of  the  Reform  fever,  as 
to  be  a  Reformer  meant  a  readiness  to  pull  every  part  of  the 
Constitution  -to  pieces,  however  good,  so  to  be  a  Conservative 
meant  to  be  for  letting  everything  alone,  however  noxious  and 
absurd.     Conservatism  likewise  included  a  wholesome  horror  of 
Lords  Grey,  Brougham,  and  John  Russell,  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  rash  innovators,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Stanley  as  the  author  of  the  unholy  scheme  of 
Irish  education ;  and  a  loud  admiration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  prospective  saviours  of  the  country, 
and    a    respect  for    the   Duke   of    Cumberland  and   Orange 
lodges.     All  this  did  poor  Motherwell  zealously  and  ably  main* 
tain.     In   his  boyhood  he   had   been,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Sheriff  Campbell,  a  Liberal^  a  mistake  of  which  he  was  cured 
partly   by   the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  romance  which  acted 
so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Scott,  and  partly  by  the  attempt 
of  some  Radical  rioters,  in  1818  or   1819,  to  throw  him,  as  an 
official  tyrant,  from  the  bridge  of  Paisley  into  the  Cart,  the  black 
unsavoury  stream  which  besets  the  town.     The  Reform  agita- 
tion, it    must  be  admitted   even  by  the  keecest   Whig,  had, 
for  the  time  at  least,  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  the  populace 
of  Scotland.    The  press  of  Edinburgh,  and  especially  of  Glas- 
gow, teemed  with  cheap  newspapers,  in  which  principles  utterly 
subversive  of  religion  and  social  order  were  maintained,  in  the 
most  exciting  language.     Intoxicated  with  these  prints  and  with 
whisky,  artisans  met  in  pot-houses,  and  sitting  in  agrarian  com- 
mittees, parcelled  out  the  lands  of  obnoxious  lairds  to  new 
owners.      No  man,  with   the  garb  and  appearance  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  passed  along  the  roads  near  the  towns,  was  safe 
from  the  foul  abuse  of  loitering  vagabonds.     At  elections,  and 
on  other  public  occasions,  the  mobs,  in  Scotland  always  sullen, 
were  now  absolutely  ferocious;  and  to  vote  for  a  Tory  candidate 
was  a  dangerous  and  disgusting  service,  for  the  unhappy  elector 
was  sure  to  retire  from  the  polling-booth,  if  not  bleeding  from 
the  brick-bats,  at  least  white  with  the  saliva,  of  the  friends  of 
Reform.     Everything,  that  unwise  partizanship  could  do,  was 
done  to  render  the  very  name  of  Reform  hateful  to  the  intelli- 
gent classes,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  reaction  which  at 
last  drove  the  Reform  government  from  power.     To  bring  about 
this  result  Motherwell  lent  all  the  vigour  of  his  pen ;  the  Glasgow 
politicians  began  to  look  with  anxiety  for  his  slashing  articles ; 
and  his  editorial  lash   was  allowed  to  be  more  stinging  than 
any  other  wielded  on  the  banks  of  Clyde. 

Still  he  found  some  time  for  better  and  more  peaceful  pur- 
■  suits.    The  year  1 832  was  perhaps  the  busiest  of  his  life.     Be- 
sides conducting  his  paper,  he  contributed  in  that  year  many 
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poems  to  a  Glasgow  periodical  called  the  Day,  and  a  seriei  of 
papers  entitled  Memoirs  of  a  Paisley  Bailie,  well  worth  reprint- 
mg,  and  rivalling  the  best  works  of  Gait.  To  an  Edinburgh 
magazine  he  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  his  great  lyric,  Jeanie 
Morrison;  he  wrote  a  preface  |for  Henderson's  collection  of 
Scottish  Proverbs ;  and  he  published  his  own  poems  in  a  neat 
l2mo  volume,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Kennedy.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  Bums,  to  which  he  supplied  the  notes,  and  Hogg 
the  life;  but  which  did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  the 
annotator. 

In  August,  1835,  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  having 
unhappily  enrolled  himself  a  member  of  a  Glasgow  Orange 
lodge,  was  summoned  to  London  to  give  evidence  before  a 
parliamentary   committee  then  sitting  for    the  purpose  of  in« 

?uiring  into  the  constitution  and  practices  of  the  celebrated 
)range  Association.  What  Motherwell  or  Glasgow  had  to  do 
with  Orangeism  it  is  hard  to  say.  Considered  historically,  it 
ought  to  have  been  an  abomination  to  a  Scottish  Tory  of  the 
old  Jacobite  school  Considered  in  relation  to  the  fruits  which 
it  had  borne  in  its  native  soil,  a  shrewd  Scotchman  ought  rather 
to  have  aided  in  uprooting  the  parent  stock,  than  in  fostering 
the  transplanted  sapling.  Mr.  MOonecbv  suggests  (p.  xliv.) 
that  it  may  have  presented  itself  to  his  friend's  mind  <  under 
the  guise  of  a  wholesome  influence  of  general  applicability  which 
it  was  desirable  to  perpetuate ;'  a  most  unintelligible  phrase,  for 
which,  in  virtue  of  our  critical  office,  we  beg  that  he  will  con- 
sider himself  reprimanded,  and  which  is  rendered  less  excus- 
able; by  the  very  sensible  explanation  of  the  matter  after- 
wards offered  by  himself  in  the  remark,  that  Motherwell  ^  had 
never  seriously  inquired  what  Orangeism  was,  or  what  object  was 
to  be  gained  by  its  propagation.'  Protestant  ascendancy^  was  in 
those  days  almost  as  material  a  part  mf  the  Conservative  faith 
as  home-grown  com  ascendancv,  and  the  Conservative  editor^ 
heated  with  invective  given  and  taken,  allied  himself  with  as 
little  consideration  as  any  of  his  readers,  to  a  society  of  which 
the  cry  was  No  Popery  and  no  Whigs. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  that  led  Motherwell  to  become  an 
Orangeman,  it  deprived  Scotland  of  one  of  her  sweetest  poets. 
•The  weather  was  warm,  and  party  feeling  in  the  dens  of  West- 
minster still  warmer;  the  lawyers  were  keen  and  unrelenting, 
and  played  with  the  Glasgow  editor  as  he,  had  he  been  an  angler, 
might  have  played  with  a  salmon  hooked  in  one  of  his  native 
streams.  Motherwell,  like  Addison  and  many  men  of  the  pen, 
was  constitutionally  slow  and  unready  of  utterance.  *  There  can 
be  no  doubt,'  says  his  biographer,  *  that  he  exhibited  sreat 
.mental  infirmity  before  the  committee, — in  common  speech  be 
broke  down/    He  remained  in  London  about  a  week,  returning 
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to  Glasgow  88  soon  as  be  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  his 
tormentors.  To  outward  appearance  his  health  was  unimpaired, 
but  his  discomfiture  had  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirit.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  having  dined  and  spent  the  evening  at  a  gay 
party  in  the  suburbs,  he  returned  home  about  half-past  ten,  with 
his  friend  the  late  Mr.  M^Nish,  author  of  the  *  fifodem  Py- 
thagorean/ At  four  o'clock  on  the  da^  following,  the  1st  of 
November,  1835,  he  was  struck,  while  in  bed,  with  a  violent 
sbodc  of  apoplexy.  ^  My  head,  my  head !'  were  the  only  words 
he  uttered,  and  falling  back  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  he 
expired  quietly  and  without  suffering  about  eight  o'clock. 

In  person  Motherwell  was  short  and  square,  his  head  was  large, 
and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  brown  curling  hair,  his  brow 
ample,  and  his  features,  if  not  finely  formed,  expressive  of  high 
intellectual  power  and  much  benevolence  of  character.  Being 
a  man  who  seems  to  have  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  love  and 
esteem  of  those  amongst  whom  he  lived,  his  death  excited 
more  attention  and  sympathy  in  Glasgow  than  the  death  of 
a  citizen  often  excites  in  a  large  city.  Hostile  editors  laid 
aside  their  thunder,  and  paid  the  tribute  of  generous  eulogv 
to  the  departed  ornament  of  their  tribe.  He  was  carried  to  his 
grave  in  the  Necropolis,  a  new  cemetery  which  rambles  over  a 
bill  near  the  venerable  cathedral,  by  a  nephew  and  seven 
of  his  principal  friends,  amongst  whom  was  his  early  patron 
Sheriff  Campbell.  No  monument,  not  even  a  headstone,  as  yet 
marks  the  place  of  his  rest,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
burial-ground.  The  stone  which  covers  the  dust  of  Robert  Fer- 
guson in  the  Calton  churchyard  of  Edinburgh  was  placed  there 
by  Robert  Bnrns.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  rich  western  city 
that  Motherwell  wanted  a  monument  until  it  was  supplied  out  of 
the  slender  resources  of  some  brother  bard 

Motherwell  lived  for  thirty-seven  years,  during  twenty*two  of 
which  he  had  to  earn  his  llaily  bread.  The  place  which  he  holds 
amongst  the  literary  men  of  Scotland,  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
man  not  only  of  an  elegant  &ncy,  but  of  great  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose and  energy  of  character.  Besides  the  compositions  already 
enumerated,  he  left  behind  him  a  collection  of  materials  for  the 
life  of  the  poet  Tannahill,  and  a  prose  work,  nearly  completed, 
founded  on  the  legends  of  the  Northmen.  His  connection  with 
A  newspaper  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  untimely  death,  but  as  diverting  his  fine  faculties  from  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  to  the  barren  field  of  provincial  politics. 
Had  he  lived  to  1847,  he  would  probably  long  ere  now  have  for^ 
saken  the  thankless  calling  of  a  Conservative  journalist.  Coukl 
he  lift  his  head  above  the  clods  and  smoke  of  the  Necropolis,  the 
altered  aspect  of  the  world  would  perplex  him  far  more  even  than 
did  the  Orange  committee.  In  his  own  country  he  would  find  Dr. 
ChalHiers,  once,  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  iuerarchy,  the 
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apoetle  of  cborch  establishmento,  now  leading  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable  brigade  of  the  Voluntary  army  against  the  poor  old 
Kirk.  Here,  in  England,  he  would  find  the  fragment  of  the 
Tory  party  beaded  by  the  quondam  Whigs,  Richmond,  Stanley, 
and  Bentinck ;  and  bis  old  enemy.  Lord  John  of  Reform,  in- 
stalled, bow  or  why  no  one  can  tell,  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and 
trembling  lest  be  should  be  outbidden  in  the  competition  for 
popular  support  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Radical  for  the  second 
time,  and  by  that  promising  democrat,  the  heir  of  the  honours  of 
Newcastle.  Worse  than  all,  be  would  find  the  idol  of  the  Glas- 
gow of  1835,  and  its  Courier,  the  champion  who  fought  the  good 
fight  of  Conyerratism,  and  for  whose  sake  he  himself  had  doubt- 
less marched  to  the  poll  heedless  of  the  stones  and  spitting, — he 
would  find  Sir  Robert  Peel  standing,  with  serene  caution,  aloof 
from  party  strife,  and  blandly  avowing  that  his  great  Conserva- 
tire  principles  having  served  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  are 
no  longer  worth  defending,  and  that  Richard  Cobden,  though  not 
averse  to  the  assassination  of  a  political  opponent,  is  the  real 
saviour  of  England.  Had  Motherwell  lived  to  see  this,  we  think 
he  would  have  relinquished  in  disgust  the  manufacture  of  Conser- 
vative leading  articles,  indulging  himself,  perhaps,  with  one  parting 
phillippic  against  our  political  General  Mack,  so  solemn  and 
so  specious,  and  so  dexterous  in  assuming  every  disguise  except 
that  of  common  honesty,  who^  boasting  of  the  skill  with  which  be 
has  juggled  a  great  party,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  his  name 
with  a  great  measure,  has  the  face  to  claim  merit  as  a  martyr  and 
being  a  Croesus,  is  not  ashamed  to  declare  that  he  has  adopted,  for 
the  sake  of  fame,  a  course  which  it  would  be  infamous  for  a  needy 
man  to  adopt  for  the  sake  of  bread. 

The  first  and  longest  of  MotherwelPs  poems  are  the  *  Battle- 
Flag  of  Sigurd,'  and  the  <  Wooing  of  Jarl  Egill  Skallagrim,'  a  *ter- 
rible  man  with  a  terrible  name,'  both  founded  on  legends  of  his 
favourite  northern  mythology.  Each  contains  several  passages  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  great,  but  not  always  sustained,  vigour. 
His  pen,  like  his  boyish  pencil,  delighted  in  themes  of  chivalry ; 
and  many  of  bis  songs  therefore  are  devoted  to  *  ladye-love  and 
war,  romance  and  kpightly  worth,'  glitter  with  armour  and  gon- 
falons, and  resound  with 

'The  trumpet's  brassy  blare^ 
The  tramp  of  steed,  the  crash  of  spear.' 

Bat  whilst  his  *  Cavalier's  Song'  has  much  of  the  martial  fire  of 
Scott,  his  ^  Lay  of  the  Summer  Sabbath  Noon'  breathes  the  calm 
contemplative  spirit  of  Wordsworth,  and,  with  all  the  lake- patri- 
arch's love  for  Nature's  face  divine,  displays  much  of  his  peculiar 
jpower  of  pourtraying  it.  In  the  mani^ement  of  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect, as  the  vehicle  of  graceful  thought  and  tender  sentiment,  we 
think  that  he  is  second  only  to  Bums  himself.    At  the  risk  of 
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surfeiting  our  readers  with  Scottish  verse,  we  yenture  to  present 
them  with  the  following  plaintive  stanzas,  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  Motherwell's  power  of  dealing  with  a  hacknied  subject  in 
his  native  Doric : — 

'my    HEID    is    like   to   rend,    WILLIE. 

'  My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break — 
I'm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  ! 
Oh  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Your  hand  on  my  briest-bane — 
Oh  say  ye'U  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane ! 

It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  hae  its  will-^ 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest, 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 
And  look  intx)  the  wee,  Willie, 

I  never  shall  see  mair ! 

I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life — 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair — 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair ! 

Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met — 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set  I 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  want  to  gae — 
And  wae's  me  for  the  destinie. 

That  gart  me  love  thee  sae ! 

Oh !  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downs  seek  to  blame — 
But  oh  !  it's  hard  to  Hve,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Hot  tears  are  hailin*  ower  your  cheek. 

And  hailin*  ower  your  chin  ; 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness, 

For  sorrow  and  for  sin  ? 
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I'm  weaiy  of  this  warld,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see — 
I  canna  liye  as  I  hae  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  fauld  unto  jour  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine — 
And  kiss  once  mair  the  white,  white  cheek. 

Ye  said  was  red  langsyne. 

A  stoun'  gaes  through  my  heid,  Willie, 

A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart — 
Oh !  hand  me  up  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  and  anither  yet ! — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break ! 
Farewell !  farewell !  through  yon  kirk-yard 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake ! 

The  laverock  in  the  lift,  Willie. 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid. 
Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  clay-cauld  deid  : 
And  this  green  turf  we're  sittin*  on 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin'  sheen. 
Will  hap  the  heart  that  luyit  thee 
\  As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

But  oh  !  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be — 
And  oh !  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart, 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee ! 
And  oil !  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  mools 

That  file  my  yellow  hair — 
That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin. 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair ! 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  little  poem  which  we  think 
remarkable  for  grace  of  thought  and  musical  flow  of  verse,  and 
which  we  hojpe  may  induce  our  readers  to  improve  their  acquaint- 
ance  with  Motherwell. 


'  THEY   COME  I   THE    MERRY    SUMMER    MONTHS. 

They  come  I  the  merry  summer  months  of  Beauty,  Song  and  Flowers  ; 

They  come !  the  gladsome  months  that  bring  thick  leafiness  to  bowers. 

Up,  up,  my  heart,  and  walk  abroad,  fling  cark  and  care  aside, 

S^k  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself  where  peaceful  waters  glide ; 

Or,  underneath  the  shadow  vast  of  patriarchal  tree. 

Scan  through  its  leaves  the  cloudless  sky  in  rapt  tranquillity. 
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The  grass  is  soft,  its  velvet  touch  is  grateful  to  the  haud. 

And,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  love,  the  breeze  is  sweet  and  bland ; 

The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  are  nodding  courteously, 

It  stirs  their  blood  with  kindest  love,  to  bless  and  welcome  thee ; 

And  mark  how  with  thine  own  thin  locks, — ^they  now  are  silvery  grey, — 

That  blissful  breeze  is  wantoning,  and  whispering,  '*  Be  gay  I" 

There  is  no  cloud  that  sails  along  the  ocean  of  yon  sky, 

But  hath  its  own  wing'd  mariners  to  give  it  melody  : 

Thou  see*st  their  glittering  fans  outspread  all  gleaming  like  red  gold, 

And  hark !  with  shrill  pipe  musical,  their  merry  course  they  hold. 

God  bless  them  all,  these  httle  ones,  who  far  above  this  earth. 

Can  make  a  scoff  of  its  mean  joys,  and  vent  a  nobler  mirth. 

But  soil !  mine  ear  upcaught  a  sound,  from  yonder  wood  it  came ; 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his  own  glad  name  ; — 
Yes,  it  is  he !  the  hermit  bird,  that  apart  from  all  his  kihd. 
Slow  spells  his  beads  monotonous  to  the  soft  western  wind ; 
Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo !  he  sings  again, — ^his  notes  are  void  of  art. 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  the  deep  founts  of  the  heart ! 

Grood  Lord1  it  is  a  gracious  boon  for  thought-crazed  wight  like  me. 
To  smell  again  these  summer  flowers  beneath  this  summer  tree  I 
To  suck  once  more  in  every  breath  their  little  souls  away. 
And  feed  my  fancy  with  fond  dreams  of  youth's  bright  summer  day. 
When  mshiiig  forth  like  untam'd  colt,  the  reckless  truant  boy 
Wandered  through  green  woods  all  day  long,  a  mighty  heart  of  joy ! 

I'm  sadder  now,  I  have  had  cause ;  but  O !  I'm  proud  to  think 
That  each  pure  joy-fount  loved  of  yore,  I  yet  delight  to  drink; — 
Leaf,  blossom,  blade,  hill,  valley,  stream,  the  calm  unclouded  sky. 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round  me  dark  and  cold, 
I'll  bear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse, — ^a  heart  that  hath  waxed  old  I* 

One  word  to  Mr.  M'Conechy.  His  memoir,  though  written 
with  perfect  candour  and  good  feeling,  is  somewhat  proix,  and 
very  deficient  in  arrangement;  the  few  incidents  which  the 
life  of  a  humble  student  affords,  are  curiouely  di«looated  from 
their  natural  order;  and  facts  ^fqr  example,  see  p.  xliv.)  which 
ought  to  have  appeared  several  pages  before,  are  thmet  into 
l^ging  notes.  A  little  care  and  the  scissors  will  much  im- 
prove the  next  edition,  which  we  hope  to  see  accompanied  by  a 
selection  from  Motherwell's  prose  writings. 
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A  LUerary  Melange  of  Prose  and  Verse.     By  Sidkey  Whiting. 
Id  two  voluine&    ^London;    Newby.     1846. 

Driven  to  the  necessity  of  finding  in  another  language  a  name 
for  his  work  by  the  pre-occupation  on  the  part  of  the  late  Capt. 
Basil  Hall  of  the  proper  English  appellation  of  Patchwork,  the 
author  of  these  yoliioies  has  entitled  them,  most  properly,  a  M^ 
laoge.  There  is,  indeed,  in  them  something  of  every  thing — prose 
and  poetry,  blank  verse  and  rhyme,  grave  and  gay,  instruction  and 
entertainment,  the  romantic  and  the  classical.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  writer  would  be  equally  successful  in  all  these 
manifold  and  heterogeneous  styles.  Yet  he  has  established  very 
great  versatility  and  a  high  degree  of  talent  in  subjects  the  most 
opposite.  Elegance  and  humour  are  his  leading  characteristics. 
The  drama  entitled  *  A  Summer^s  Tale  of  Venice,'  combines 
the  two  exoellences  very  remarkably.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  space  to  give  proof  of  this  by  extracting  passages.  '  Cora^  is 
a  sweet  poem,  and  shews  equally  with  some  of  the  classical  sub- 
jects. <  The  Fate  of  Acteon'  and  *The  Birth  of  Venus,'  that  love 
and  admiration  of  nature  which  the  author  claims  to  himself  so 
feelingly  in  the  lines — 

'  Country !  I  loved  thee  from  my  very  soul, 
And  worshipped  Nature  second  to  my  God.' 

We  miss,  however,  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery  any  appearance 
or  sense  of  the  deep  mysteriousness  and  moral  meaning  of 
nature.  The  classical  poems  are  the  least  good  in  the  poetic 
volume ;  they  have  beauties  of  their  own  we  grant,  but  they  do 
not  breathe  tne  true  classic  spirit.  They  are  such  as  might  be 
written  by  a  person  who  knew  the  classic  writers  only  through 
the  medium  of  translation. 

In  the  prose  volume  we  admire  most  the  tale  called  *  The 
Flower  Girl/  and  the  farce  with  which  the  volume  concludes. 
The  latter  b  exceedingly  amusing.  The  former  is  a  work  at  once 
of  much  imaginative  and  descriptive  power,  and  of  excellent 
feeling.  There  is  also  a  *  poetic  justice'  in  it,  which  in  tales  of 
the  sort  is  usually  wanting.  That  the  Flower  Girl  dtest  and  does 
not  marry  Herbert,  is  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  our  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  bis  vo- 
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lumes.  We  hope  there  may  speedily  be  a  call  for  another  edi- 
tion. In  that  case  he  will,  we  trust,  discard  the  printer  who  has 
so  in&mously  used  him,  in  his  first  volume  especially.  We  never 
saw  a  book  more  wretchedly  printed.  v 


Leoriy  and  other  Poems.     By  Frances  Harriet  La  Farquk. 
London.    Harvey  and  Darton.     1846. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  should  scarcely  have  noticed,  had  it 
not  come  before  the  public  in  a  shape  of  such  pretension.  When 
a  volume  appears  in  a  scarlet  and  gold  exterior,  illustrated  with 
engravings  and  vignettes  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  author  in  large  capitals  on  the  title*page,  one  cannot 
but  suppose  there  must  be  some  merit  in  the  productions  which 
are  considered  worthy  of  such  pomp  and  blazonry.  Under 
this  impression  we  commenced  the  first  poem.  We  found 
ourselves  stopped  upon  the  threshold-^what  could  the  metre  be? 
We  came  upon  the  two  following  lines — 

'  'Midst  the  wild,  rich  scenery  of  Afric's  land, 
Where  the  waves  of  the  Western  wash  the  shore  ;* 

The  second  line  was  evidently  anapsestic — 

•  When  the  waves  |  of  the  West-  |  em  wash  |  the  shore.' 
But  the  first — 

•  'Midst  the  wild,  |  rich  see-  |  n'ry  of  Af-  |  ric's  land,' 

was  scarcely  admissible  as  an  anapaestic.  Yet  what  else  could  it 
be?  We  looked  eagerly  forwards,  and  rapidly  run  over  the  ten 
or  twelve  succeeding  lines.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  our  asto- 
nishment, when  we  tell  him  that  we  found  we  were  perusing  a  | 
poem  in  ten-syllable  or  heroic  lines,  and  that  the  lines  we  have 
quoted  were  to  be  read  I 

•  Midst  the  |  wild,  rich  |  scenery  |  of  Af-  |  ric's  land,  | 
Where  th^  |  waves  of  |  the  West-  |  em  wash  |  the  shore.'  | 

Before  we  had  perused  many  pages,  however,  we  became  accus-         | 
tomed  to  this  amusing  eccentricity.     Scarcely  a  page  but  fur-         i 
nished  one  or  two  lines  which  placed  by  themselves  would  have 
been  equally  embarrassing.     We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  : 

'  His  proud  and  noble  bearing  told  his  blood 

To  h&ve  I  sprung  fr6m  |  a  race  |  that  long  |  had  stood.' 

'  The  agonies  that  did  her  mind  entrance 

Were  of-  |  ten  ri-  \  memb^Sd  |  in  af-  |  ter  days.' 
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'  Lore,  h6w  \  hlhat  ire  |  th j  firtt  {  kalejf^  |  on  dajs !' 
(Worthy  a  note  of  admifatiod,  certainly.) 

*  He  is  I  revSl'  \  Ung  in  |  Cythe  j  ra's  vAzJ 

'  She  feared  no  danger  in  that  dark  retreat, 

Nbf  thought  |  the  snake  |  might  Ii&vb  )  coiled  r6and  |  hdr  felt/ 

'  Love,  ptus-  I  idn-  |  ate  love,  I  tumult-  ]  uous  raging, 
'And  all  within  a  constant  warfare  waging.* 

'  No  sounds  diasd-  \  nani  on  |  the  si-  |  lence  broke.' 

'  With  an  |  ahsdl-  \  ute  dh-  \  poHc  sway  ;• — rain.' 

'  Twas  not  on  those  his  thoughts  intense  did  roam, 
Thfy  0^fi»  I  eeniredia  her,'  &b* 

'  The  walls  were  hung 
With  ancient  tapestry,  and  there  among 
Oiher  I  vejy  \  curidus  J  ctevi-  \  ces  wrought^ 
Were  battles  in  which  Leon's  grandsire  fought.' 

'  The  mountains,  rocks,  down  to  the  woody  dell. 
Echoed,  |  **  Long  live  |  Ferdinand  |  and  Is  |  abel  I' 

Other  lines  there  are  which  baffle  all  our  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  feet — ^as  the  following  heroics. 

*  Like  Medusa's,  who  turned  all  who  gazed  to  stone.' 
'  Still  standing  with  menace  at  her  side  ;' 

and 

'  As  the  sky  'neath  which  herself  was  born.' 

But  these  are  not  all  the  liberties  which  our  fair  authoress  (for 
&ir  she  must  be,  or  no  publisher  would  have  been  beguiled  into 
putting  her  writing  into  print)  ventures  to  take  with  the  laws 
which  are  ordinarily  considered  binding  upon  versifiers.  Her 
notions  of  metre  are  not  more  original  than  her  notions  of 
rhyme.  She  is  especially  fond  of  making  'face'  rhyme  to  *  gaze,' 
'  vase,'  &C     She  also  offers  us  the  following  as  rhymes  : 

*  Ohanoe  favoured  her  design — a  dreadlhl  stimn 
The  tossing  vessel  to  the  isle  had  borne,* 

*  A  form  appearing  filled  her  heirt  with  mwe^ 

Its  robes  oi  black  were  torn  and  steeped  in  jwre* 

*  Success  crowns  patience — ^then  not  hard  the  taik 
To  wait  for  happiness,  aiid  find  at  last,' 

*  Some  of  g66d  birth,  but  miserably  poor^ 
Some  banished  from  society  by  law' 

*  No,  there's  no  happiness  in  this  cold  world. 
Nothing  I've  wished  for  but  stem  fkte  YisiYi  foiled* 

VOL.  rv.  R 
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'  While  I  have  life  and  bands  to  hold  a  9word 
I'll  e'er  defend  my  country  and  mj  God, 

*  Yet  Inez'  nature  was  all  ardent,  warm 
As  the  sky  'neath  which  herself  was  bom,' 

We  have  also  ^  limb-film,'  ^  breeze-peace,'  ^gaze-(aoe/  ^  saw- 
Moor,*  *  lover-brother,'  in  a  single  page,  (p.  62.) 

Indeed,  the  fair  authoress  is  evidently  a  despiser  of  rules,  as 
she  herself  says  of  herself,  she 

*  boasts  the  free-born  soul 
A  spirit  scorning  trammels  and  control ; 

and  she  has  no  more  compunction  in  disregarding  the  established 
rules  of  grammar  than  those  of  versification.  Isadora,  the  heroes 
bride,  (we  are  told,)  turned  on  her  father 

one  heart-rending  look. 


And  sighed  as  if  her  heart  would  burst  and  break. 
So  in  her  soul's  deep  anguish  it  was  took.' 

,   Ithalie^  Leon's  paramour,  (Ith&liey  by  the  way,  it  is  made, 
systematically,)  looks  up  to  heaven, 

'  But  not  in  pious  thought ;  a  troubled  brow 
A  demon's  gaze  told  anything  than  love.' 

Soon  after  she  addresses  her  attendant ; 

'  Well  said,  kind  Zara,  let  it  then  be  so. 
That  here  I  stay,  for  thou  alone  to  go/ 

Nor  has  Isadora  anv  advantage  of  her  in  this  respect     Of  her 
too  we  are  informed — 

'  Then  did  those  eyes  with  tears  grow  dim. 
And  she  exclaimed,  '*  It  was  not  AtW  ' 

Nay,  we  regret  to  observe  that  even  in  the  closing  scene  of 
her  life  she  speaks  in  a  way  that  is  at  least  not  idiomatic  The 
passage  is  worth  extracting ;  for  the  thought  and  the  expression 
are  equally  curious.     She  says  to  Leon, 

<  And  if  a  woman*  s  last  and  dying  sigh, 
The  one  in  which  her  life  expires  in  giving. 
Oh  I  if  it  can  in  aught  avail  the  living, 
It  shall  be  thine.  111  heave  it  as  I  die.' 

But  we  will  not  detain  our  readers  4ny  longer  with  this 
worthless  book ;  we  fear  what  we  have  already  written  will  lay 
us  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  allowed  ourselves 

'  To  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  / 
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but  having  ourselves  derived  much  amusement  from  the  perusal 
of  Leon,  we  could  not  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  afford  our 
readers,  what  we  do  not  very  often  give  them,  a  hearty  laugh. 


King  Charles  the  Firsts  a  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Acts.     By 
Archer  Gurney.     London.     Pickering.     1846. 

This  is  the  production  of  one  whose  whole  heart  is  in  his 
cause— of  a  young  man,  we  should  imagine,  from  the  fiery  and 
uuchastened  tone  hoth  of  the  drama  and  the  notes.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  writer  is  a  Tory  of  the  old  school ;  his  se- 
lection of  a  subject  would  by  itself  be  almost  proof  of  that  We 
must,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  his  admiration 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  which  is  truly  refreshing  in  these 
days  of  lukewarm  feelings  and  half-and-half  loyalty.  He  *  piously 
believes  King  Charles  the  First  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  human  creatures  that  have  breathed  the  air  upon  this 
earthly  planet.'  He  repeats  the  words  of  Clarendon,  <  He  was 
the  wittiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  produced ;'  and  to  this  eulogy  he  ventures  to  add, 
that  he  believes  him  also  to  have  been  *  one  of  the  best  of  kings.* 
He  particularly  admires,  not  only  his  <  patience  and  gentleness/ 
but  his  '  moral  courage,'  compared  to  which  the  conduct  of  Cla- 
rendon was  *  pusillanimity/  We  quote  these  expressions  from 
his  preface.  In  the  drama  this  idea  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  Charles's  character  is  very  consistently  carried  out.  Events 
are  introduced  to  excuse  those  acts  which  weigh  most  heavily 
upon  the  good  name  of  Charles,  the  sacrifice  of  Stafford  more 
especially.  Charles  has  a  personal  interview  with  the  condemned 
minister,  in  which  the  latter  presses  him  not  to  stand  between 
him  and  martyrdom  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  die.  The  exclamation  which  Stafford  made  when  his  fate 
was  publicly  notified  to  him,  is  an  arranged  thing  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  the  king's  visit 

Now  all  this  seems  to  us  bending  history  to  a  theory.  If  the 
author  put  his  hook  before  the  public  solely  as  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation, of  course  there  would  be  no  ground  of  legitimate  com- 
plaint against  him  on  this  score.  Poets  have  always  been  allowed 
unlimited  license  in  such  matters.  But  our  author's  poem  is 
not  simply  a  poem — ^it  is  a '  political  manifesto'  as  well.  *  This 
poem  claims  to  be  something  more  than  a  political  manifesto,'  he 
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says.  Doubtless,  but  the  political  manifesto  character  which  is 
acknowledged  in  this  sentence,  is  very  plainly  and  strongly 
stamped  upon  it.  *  A  strange  resemblance/ the  author  thinks, 
♦  is  to  be  found  betwixt  the  earlier  days  of  Charles  the  First  and 
our  own  immediate  era.  This  resemblance  he  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  artistically  before  the  reader's  mind.'  Having  such  an 
object  in  view,  intending  to  teach  political  wisdom  by  his  drama, 
he  was  bound  to  have  kept  himself  close  to  the  facts  of  history, 
and 

•  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  aaght  set  down  in  malice.* 

We  think  he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  very  much  overdone  both  the 
excellency  of  Charles,  and  the  brutality  and  fanaticism  of  Oliver. 
This  is  a  pity,  since  the  simple  facts  would  have  told  the  tale 
and  taught  their  lesson  well  enough.  As  it  is,  persons  must 
feel  that  the  drama  is  so  one-sided  a  production,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  their 
opinions. 

Its  dramatic  merits  are  considerable— the  characters  are 
strongly  drawn — the  language  is  nervous — the  action  neither  de- 
ficient nor  over-abundant—  the  interest  well  sustained^  and  there 
are  passages  of  much  pathos. 


J    Catholic  History   of  England.      By  William    Bebnard 
M'Cabe.     Vol.  i.    London.     Newby.     1847. 

This  is  to  be  a  history  of  England,  as  may  be  readily  conjec- 
tured from  its  title,  by  a  Romanist.  It  is  intended  to  be  free 
from  all  that  colouring  of  the  facts  of  history  which  individuals 
usually  give  to  their  writings  on  the  subject ;  but  whatever  sue* 
cess  may  be  attained  in  this  respect,  it  will  cerUinly  not  be  free 
from  that  colouring  which  is  given  by  party  to  bygone  events 
The  history  of  England,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  if  Mr.  M'Cabe  proceeds  any  further  he  must  live  to  be  a 
veiy  old  man,  is  to  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  monkish  his^ 
tonans.  Members  of  the  English  Church,  therefore,  in  reading 
this  history,  must  be  on  their  guard  against  its  Romish  bias,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  evidently  put  forth  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
subserving  Romish  interests. 

As  for  Mr.  M'Cabe's  notion  that  he  can  put  forward  a  history 
which  shall  not  be,  like  Lingards  and  Hume's,  the  author's 
history  of  England,  but  simply  «thk  History^  as  mitUmhy  the 
Ancient  Annalists^  it  is  preposterous.      Even  if  he  cenfined 
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bimdelf  to  the  words  of  his  authorities,  which  he  does  not  do,  the 
process  of  selection,  and  again  of  translation,  would  cause  the 
history  to  be  Au,  and  enable  him  *to  make  the  materials  of  our 
annals  subservient  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  party. 
Selection  in  the  vast  mass  which  the  names  of  *  Gild  us,  Mumiusi 
Bede,  Asser,  £thelward,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Eadmer,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  William  of  Malmesburj',  Eddins,  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Roger  de  Hoveden,  John  Bromton,  William  of  New- 
bury, Roger  de  Wandover,  Mathew  Paris,  Nicholas  Trivet,  Ralph 
Higden,  Gosselin,  Sprout,  Walsingham,  Knighton,  Capgrave,  &c , 
&c.,  &c.,'  indicate — what  room  does  not  this  aflTord  for  <  a  puri- 
fying or  debasing  process ! '  How  can  the  individual  avoid 
fltaiDiMng  himself  upon  his  work  through  the  selection  that  he 
makes  ?  Mr.  M'Cabe's  notion  reminds  us  of  that  fancy  of  the 
sophists  in  Aristotle^s  time,  that  they  could  produce  an  excellent 
'collection  of  the  best  laws/  without  being  themselves  lawyers. 
—(Christ.  Eth.  X.  ix.)  So  Mr.  M'Cibe  will  collect  the  best 
&ets  of  history  without  being  a  historian.  So  long  as  the  sup- 
pres$iQ  vert  is  the  suggestio  falsiy  the  compiler  will  be  able 
to  bias  his  readers  without  putting  in  a  word  of  his  own. 

But  Mr.  M'Cabe,  with  all  his  professions  of  a  wish  to  keep 
himself  in  the  background,  and  to  let  his  monkish  historians  tell 
their  own  tale,  writes  notes — nearly  half  his  volume  consists  of 
notes — and  in  these  be  appears  throughout  as  the  decided  par- 
tisan of  Romanism. 

Again,  translation  !  What  a  wide  field  is  this  for  insinuating 
oae^s.own  view  of  things  I  No  one  that  knows  how  strenuously 
Romanists  insist  on  the  Douay,  Socinians  on  their  *  Improved  * 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  can  doubt  the  power  of  translation  to 
modify  and  alter  the  original.  Even  the  most  candid  and  honest 
translator  does  unconsciously  transfuse  his  own  views  into  any 
ftulbor  he  translates.  Of  Mr.  M'Cabe  we  would  not  wish  to 
speak  uncharitably, — but  he  ia  a  zealous  partisan — he  writes  as 
i  eoQtroversialtst — what  guarrantee  have  we  of  his  candour  and 
honesty  ? 

So  much  for  Mr.  M'Cabe's  plan  of  '  giving  a  narrative  of  by* 
.gmie  events,  in  the  very  words  of  the  original  writers,  and  un- 
nixed  with  the  opinions  of  any  modern  author.'  Success  in 
such  an  attempt  was  simply  impossible.  To  approximate  even 
towards  success,  Mr.  M^Cabe  should  have  written  in  Latin. 

Is  then  the  volume  before  us  without  interest  ?  By  no  means. 
Consider^  as  the  work  of  a  thorough  Romanist,  entering  fully 
i«to  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  times,  and  anxious  to  show 'that  Ro- 
manism  is  920^  a  developement^  but  identical  with  primitive 
Christianity,  it  is  interesting  enough.  We  learn  from  it  what 
en  be  said  on  one  side  of  the  Question.  Set  against  it  our 
fpmX  friend,  worthy  Master  Fuller,  and  between  the  two  a 
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tolerably  accurate  notion  may  he  gained  of  the  state  of  the 
British  Churches  during  the  •  dark  ages.^  We  cannot  exactly 
say  that  Mr.  M^Cabe's  work  was  wanted,  for  Lingard  had 
already  done  all  that  was  necessary,  we  think,  to  put  in  the 
3cale  against  the  distorted  views  of  Ultra-Protestants,  and  Mait- 
land  had  as  it  were  struck  the  balance.  Still  old  legends  have 
an  interest  of  their  own,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  possessed  of  a 
poetic  turn  of  mind  will  regret  a  few  hours  spent  in  the  perusal 
of  this  entertaining  but  somewhat  over-bulky  volume. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Written  by  bis 
Widow.  Fifth  Kxiition.  To  which  is  now  first  added  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House.    London.    Bohn.    1846. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  selected  these  two  works  to  form  together  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  his  Standard  Library.  Of  the  first,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  we  think  it  is  a  pity  notes  should  be  attached  to  it,  at  least 
for  any  other  purpose  than  elucidation.  Political  and  polemical 
reflections  may  be  very  well  in  their  way,  but  when  they  come  in 
the  form  of  a  continued  running  comment  upon  an  interesting 
work,  they  are  annoying  in  the  last  degree ;  unless,  at  least,  they 
possess  a  very  great  value  in  themselves,  like  Mr.  Carlyle's  re- 
flections upon  Cromwell's  letters.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
notes  to  the  present  volume — ^the  political  and  polemical  ones 
we  mean,  which,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  are  valueless.  Let  us 
have  a  genuine  Puritan's  account  of  the  times  of  the  Great  Rc- 
belUon,  by  all  manner  of  means,  but  do  not  let  us  be  annoyed  by 
a  Puritanical  Churchman^s  observations  upon  them. 

The  account  of  the  siege  of  Lathom  House  is  well  chosen  to 
accompany  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  It  gives  us  the 
cavalier,  as  that  does  the  Roundhead  spirit  We  presume  it  is 
inserted  on  the  *  audi  alteram  partem'  principle.  It  can  scarcely 
however  be  considered  as  a  fair  counterpoise,  since  it  occupies 
but  thirty,  while  the  Memoirs  fill  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages. 
However,  we  accept  it  as  a  pledge  of  Mr.  Bohn's  impartiality. 


Ashton  Hall;  or^  Self-seeking  and  Self-denying.  A  Tale  of 
Daily  Life.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.  London.  Riv- 
ingtons.     1846. 

This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  little  tales,  many  of  which  issue 
from  the  press  at  the  present  time,  intended  in  the  first  instance 
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for  young  persons,  but  which  all  persons  may  read  with  equal 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  moral  is,  perhaps,  too  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  too  openly  inculcated.  This  is  a  far  less  effective 
plan  than  leaving  incidents  to  tell  their  own  tale.  However, 
the  moral  is  so  good  a  one,  the  style  of  writing  so  simple  and  un- 
affected, the  tone  so  satisfactory,  the  cleverness  exhibited  so  con« 
siderable,  that  we  readily  forgive  the  little  blemish  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of,  and  give  our  hearty  commendation  and  re- 
commendation to  the  volume. 


The  Old  Man's  Home.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  *  The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross.'    London.     Rivingtons.     1847. 

The  tiny  volumes  which  Mr.  Adams  from  time  to  time  puts  out 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  day»  and  will 
last  when  many  bulkier  tomes  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  He  ably 
suBtams  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  former  essays  in  this 
work,  which  we  prefer  to  *  The  Distant  Hills/  and  think  only  a 
little  inferior  to  that  most  exquisite  one  of  all  his  works,  *  The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross.'  We  trust  this  little  book  either  is,  or  will 
speedily  be,  in  every  one'^a  hands.  We  will  not  mar  its  effect  on 
those  who  have  not  yet  read  it,  by  giving  them  extracts ;  indeed, 
we  should  scarcely  know  what  to  omit,  if  we  were  to  begin  to 
extract.  We  will  simply  say  that  it  is  a  most  charming  tale,  and 
that  we  recommend  all  persons  to  read  it  and  lay  it  to  heart 


Letters  on  Confirmation :  a  Manual  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Duties^  designed  for  the  Young  of  her  own  Sex,  in  the  Upper 
Ranks  of  Society.    By  a  Lady.     London.     Cleaver.    1846. 

In  what  light,  we  wonder,  does  the  authoress  of  this  volume 
understand  the  words,  ^  It  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  speak  in 
the  Church  ?"  Does  she  restrict  them  to  the  literal  application  ? 
Yet»  if  women  can  fitly  come  forward  as  teachers  of  the  Church, 
not  deputed,  not  superintended,  but  of  their  own  motion,  and  to 
speak  iheir  own  minds,  why  should  they  not  fitly  preach  ?  Is 
there  so  much  difference  between  the  spoken  and  the  written 
word  ?    We  confess  we  can  see  none. 
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:  But  women  nay  teaeh  religion  in  their  familiesy  in  seminaries; 
in  8uiiclay«<tchool8,  may  they  not?  Undoubtedly,  It  is  not  to 
this  we  object  In  their  families  they  have  a  mission  to  tea<sh**- 
in  seminaries  they  teach  by  commission  from  those  who  have  this 
mission — in  Sunday-sehoois  they  teach  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
parish  priest.  No  one  of  the$e  three  teachings  is  that  inde* 
pendent  *  teaching  in  the  Church*  to  which  we  object. 

But  when  a  lady  comes  forward  and  addresses  a  whole  olasa  of 
persons— of  persons  in  no  sense  committed  ta  her  chai^ — ^mnd 
addresses  them  authoritatively,  laying  down  to  them  in  her  own 
words,  not  in  the  words  of  any  divine  of  the  Church,  what  their 
duties  are,  and  undertaking  to  draw  the  line  exactly  for  them  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  life  and  action — she  does  plainly,  we  tbink» 
step  out  of  her  sphere,  and  usurp  ministerial  functions.  Cer- 
tainly no  Bishop  of  the  Church  could  speak  more  decisively  aqd 
«ep  cafh^drd  than  our  *  Lady'  does. 

'  Bat  you  may  ask,  "  What  are  *  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world'  which  we  are  to  renounce  7  Are  we  to  give  up  all  the 
show  aQd  splendour  which  are  the  appendages  of  rank  V*  &c.  J  an- 
tufer,  By  DO  means.'  (p.  11.) 

*  '*  Are  we  then  to  spend  nothing  in  our  amusements  and  pleasorea-f 
and  aie  even  harmless  indulgences  forbidden  us?"  Again  / ojsatocr. 
No:  (p.  15.) 

There  are  principles  laid  down  in  the  volume,  which  had  the 
writer  practically  mastered  them,  would  have  prevented  her 
from  committing  the  error  of  which  Ve  complain.  *  When  you 
wish  for  explanation  or  assistance  [towards  understanding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  J^*  she  says,  in  one  place^  '  have  recourae 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Qiurch.'  (p.  140.)  And  again,  *  If  any 
religious  doubt  or  difficulty  arise  to  harass  and  oppress  you,  you 
should  at  once  seek  the  advice  of  your  pastor:  This  is  the  ad- 
vice in  which  we  cordially  concur.  Let  it  be  followed,  and  can- 
didates for  confirmation  will  have  recourse  to  their  own  appointed 
pastor  on  the  subject,  not  to  the  '  Letters  on  Confirmation'  which 
^  a  Lady'  addresscfli  to  them. 


CrifM  and  EducaiioM :  the  Duty  of  the  State  therein^  By  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  £.  Bennb^xt,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Cburdi, 
Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knigbtabridge. 
London.    Cleaver.     184a 

This  is  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  important  subject  ef 
which  it  treats  that  has  as  yet  come  before  the  public.     We  no- 
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tice  it  -now  in  order  to  give  it  all  the  recommendation  in  our 
power.  On  a  future  occasion  we  trust  to  be  able  to  enter  fiilly 
upon  its  statistics  and  its  arguments. 


ji  New  Theory  of  Chramtation.    By  Joseph  Denison.   London. 
Whitaker.    1W4. 


Commeniariee  on  the  Prineipia  of  Sir  Tsaac  Nisvotpn. 
Author  of  *  A  New  Theory  of  Gravitation/    London. 


By  the 

Whi- 

taker.     1846. 


The  position  maintained  hy  the  author  of  these  volumes  is 
the  following : — *  That  the  forces  of  the  gravitation  of  the  planets 
towards  the  sun  are  inversely  as  the  ^qwure  tooie  of  their  mean 
distancea  fton  the  sun/  not>  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  taught,  and  as 
has  been  generally  received  since  his  day.  as  the  eqiuarefi  of  their 
mean  distances.  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  *  when  doctors 
disagree/  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
mathematicianB  and  astronomers. 
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Oxford* 

The  following  Degrees  have  been  conferred  ;— 

M.A.  Rev.  Mackenzie  Edward  Charles  Walcott,  Exeter  CoU^. 
Thomas  LesUe>  Balliol  College* 
John  Townend,  Oriel  College. 
Rev.  Edward  Garbett,  Brasenose  College. 
Rev.  Robert  Wood,  Brasenose  College. 
ReT.  John  Tayleur  Pigot,  Brasenose  College. 
Richard  Ley,  Brasenose  College. 
Herman  Liidolf  Prior,  Trinity  College. 
ReT.  Henry  L.  Mansel,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

B.A.  Harry  Wright,  Magdalen  Hall,  Grand  Compounder. 
John  White  Taft,  St.  Edmund  Hall, 

Appointmente. 

Christ's  Church. r-The  following  members  have  been  admitted 
Students : — Arthur  Milman,  Hugo  Ingram,  Westminster ;  George  W. 
Kitchin,  Greoree  W.  Hunt,  William  Arnold,  John  M.  Collyns,  Thomas 
C.  Barker,  Ridiard  M.  Benson,  Henry  Liddon.  Mr.  Barker  was  in 
June  last  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Slade  exhibition  recently 
founded  at  this  college. 

Election, 

Queen's  College. — ^There-  will  be  an  election  at  this  college,  on 
Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  March  next,  of  two  exhibitioners  on  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Francis  Bridgman,  for  natives  of  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Chester,  or  Wilts.  The  exhibitions  are  of  the  value  of 
iS60  per  annum  each ;  and  likewise  one  of  the  same  value  for  natires 
of  Middlesex,  founded  by  Keene  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

Candidates  must  deUver  testimonials  of  good  conduct  from  their 
college  or  school,  on  or  before  Saturday  the  13th  day  of  March,  to  the 
Provost  of  the  said  College. 

Noticee, 

Congregations  will  be  holden  for' the  purpose  of  granting  graces, 
and  conferring  degrees,  on  the  following  days  in  the  ensuing  term- 
viz: — 

February. — ^Thursday  4,  Thursday  11,  and  Thursday  25. 

March. — ^Thursday  11,  Thursday  18,  and  Saturday  27. 
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No  person  will,  on  any  account,  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  or  M.  A.  or  for  that  of  B.  C.  L.  or  B.  M.,  without 
proceeding  through  Arts,  whose  name  is  not  entered  in  the  book  kept 
for  that  purpose  at  the  Vice-ChancellorS  house,  on  or  before  the  day 
preceding  the  day  of  congregation. 

The  Public  Examiners  have  communicated  to  the  tutors  of  the 
various  Colleges  and  Halls  the  following  notice : — 

*  That  in  consequence  of  the  great  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to 
the  portions  of  authors  sufficient  for  books  for  examination,  they  have 
resolved,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  to  receive  not  less  than 
twelve  books  of  Homer^  not  less  than  twelve  books  of  the  ^neid,  not 
less  than  twelre  orations  of  Cicero,  not  less  than  six  books  of  Livy, 
nor  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  vrithout  the  Epistle  ad  Pisones, 
nor  Sallust  without  the  four  CatiUne  Orations  of  Cicero,  nor  the  bare 
text  of  any  book  without  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  or  contents, 
nor  the  Ajiabasis  of  Xenophon  as  the  only  history.' 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  proposes  to  begin  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures in  the  Minor  Prophets  on  Thursday,  February  the  4tb,  and  to 
continue  them  on  Mondays^  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  in 
the  present  term.  The  two  Elementary  Hebrew  Classes  will  com- 
mence on  Wednesday  the  27th,  and  Thursday  the  28th  instant.  Of 
these,  the  one  is  intended  for  such  as  are  just  beginning  the  language  ; 
the  other  for  those  who,  being  acquJainted  with  the  rudiments,  require 
instruction  in  the  higher  parts  of  Hebrew  Grammar. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  intends  to  be^  his 
course  of  Lectures  of  the  present  term  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  Feb- 
mary.  Such  members  of  the  University  as  are  qualified  to  become 
Scholars  in  Theology  and  are  desirous  of  attending  these  Lectures  are 
requested  to  csall  upon  the  Professor  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  February, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two  o'clock. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  proposes  this  term 
to  read  the  last  five  books  of  Eusebii  Historia  Ecclesiastica  and  Bedse 
Historia  Ecclesiastica  Grentis  Anglorum :  beginning  on  Monday, 
Feb.  8th.  All  persons  who  wish  to  attend  either  course  are  re- 
quested to  call  on  the  Professor  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  February  the  6th.  These  lectures  are  open  to  all  who  have 
passed  the  B.  A.  examination. 

The  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  vnll  commence  his  lectures  on 
Monday  the  1st  of  February,  at  the  Clarendon,  at  two  o'clock. 

Randolph  Gallery.— Mr.  P.  B.  Duncan,  of  New  College,  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  charities  of  Oxford,  and  to  whom  the  Rad- 
cliffe's  Library,  the  Picture  Gallery,  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  Ana- 
tomy School,  the  Geological  Museum,  and  Botanic  Garden,  are  in- 
debted for  many  curious,  beautiful^  and  interesting  objects,  has  lately 
presented  to  the  Randolph  Gallery  of  Sculpture  the  Apollo  and  Nine 
Muses.  They  were  obtained  from  Rome  by  permission  of  the  Pope, 
and  having  been  yery  well  packed,  arrived  in  this  place  with  very  little 
injuiy.  The  Muses  are  admirably  placed  on  their  nedestids  in  the 
most  beautiful  compartment  of  the  gallery,  and  the  Apollo  in  an  ele- 
vated niche  on  the  ataircase  above  them.  They  have  been  much  seen 
and  much  admired. 
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Cambridge. 

MATSKHATICAI.   TRIPOS^    1847- 

Moderator. 

John  Couch  Adams,   M.A.,  St  I  GtorgeGabrielStokea,  M.A.,Pem- 
John*8  GoU^e.  ]      broke  College. 

John  Sjkes^  M.A.,  Pembroke  Col.  ]  WiUiun  Collings  Mathison,  H.A., 
lege.  I      Trinitj  CoU^. 


Wrangl^TB. 


Dre*  Wilson,  W.  P.,  Job. 
Walker,  Trio^ 
Vinter,  Job. 
Hillier»  Trin. 
Emery,  Corpus* 
Phetr,  Pemb. 
Hawkins,  Job. 
Hatterslej,  Job. 
Pieters,  Joh. 
Watson,  B.  Queen's. 
Newtoa,  Joh. 
Headlmn,  Job* 
Boardman,  Caius. 
Lnard^  Trio. 
Ashwell,  Caius. 
Sutelifie,  Job. 
Pollard*  Queen's. 
Lovelly  Caius. 
Feamley,Joh. 
Edwdls,  Pesnb. 
Ward«  Job. 
CargiU,  Sidney. 


9rs.  Ewbsnk.  Ciuus. 

Pennington^  Christ's, 
Goldie^  Job. 
Sykes^EMm. 
SniOi,  C.  1\.  Caiiifl. 
BlancbardL  Trin. 
Ne<vsibanA«  Job. 
Sajtbies^  Emm. 
Ha(fward^  Tri». 
Pnfikle^Job. 
Cto«i^,  Joh. 
Davidson,  Trin. 


Drs.  Simpson,  jun.  Trio. 
Treacy,  Emm. 
Newhain,  Job. 
Scott,  Joh. 
Harrison,  Cidus. 
Gunacm,  Christ's. 
Mather,  Trin. 
Wolstenholme,  Trin. 
Perowne,  Corpus. 
Gumey,  Emm. 
Pamell,  Pet. 
Mac^egor,  Triiw 
Martyr,  Christ's. 
Goodwin,  Caius. 
Lomax,  Trin. 
Ingram,  Trin. 
Emin,  Trin. 
Gooch,  Madg. 
Sowerby,  TiiUk 
Holmes,  Pemb. 
Leicester,  Clare. 


Senior  Optimes^ 


Bead,  Joh. 
Bettomont,  Catfa. 
Gates,  Caius. 
Morgan,  Cbrisf  a. 
MetcaUe,  Sidney. 
Alder,  Trin. 
Cbariesworth,  Joh. 
Welsh,  Cofpus. 
Davies,  Job. 
Hewetaon,  Coipos. 
Astott,  Jc^. 
Ottey,  Joh. 
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Senior  Officers,  (continued.) 


MilUurd,  Joh. 
£Taas»  Trin. 
Ogle»  Cath. 
I^ner,  Cath. 
Pennej^  Christ's. 
Vansittart,  Trin. 
Plater,  Christ's. 
Clarkson,  Queen's. 
Wood.  Trin. 
Peach,  Christ's. 
Maudson,  Joh. 
Boll,  Trin. 


Drs.  Wiffram,  Trin. 
Jackson,  Christ's* 
Charlton,  Joh. 
Smith,  C,  Queen's. 
Bolton,  Christ's. 
Benthal],  Chm. 
Simpson,  sen.,  Trin. 
Brett,  Joh. 
Calthorp,  Trin. 
Skter,  Cath. 
Smith,  H<,  Sidney. 
P^st,  Joh. 
Watson,  J.  8.,  Joh. 
Monk,  Trin. 
Purton,  Cath. 
Lnard,  6.  A ,  Jesos. 
Hole,  Joh. 
Anderson,  Joh. 
Day,  Cains. 


Wilson,  J.  Clare. 
Tamer,  Cains. 
Roberts,  Magd. 
Rackham,  Corpus. 
Bickersteth,  Trin. 
Ingleby,  Trin. 
Graham,  Trin. 
Blomefield,  Trin. 
Hi}debrand,  Emm. 
Mackintosh,  Joh. 
HoUway,  Trin. 
Dykes,  Cath. 


Junior  Optimee, 


Clayton,  Cains. 
Wray,  Cath. 
Manby,  Joh. 
Longmore,  Emtt. 
Metcalfe,  Corpus* 
Smith,  F.R.,Queeft's. 
Back,  Trin> 
Weir,  Caius^ 
Thomson,  Joh» 
Ingle,  Caius. 
Woodhouse,  Trin.  H. 
Sherlock,  Emm. 
Came,  Trin. 
Montague,  Sidney. 
Baines,  Christ's. 
Beanlands,  Cath. 
Girling,  Trin. 
Hilbert,  Joh% 
Bicknell,  liCagd. 


Carter,  Trin. 
Cooke^  Emm.. 
Dixon,  Joh. 
Du  Heaume,  Jesus. 


JEgrot. 
Sanderson,  Jesus. 

D^rees  Allowed. 

Hill,  Trin. 
Marillier,  Trin. 
Ratliff,  Joh. 
Taylor,  Joh. 
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Examiners, 


S.  Blackall,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 
H.  GUxxlwin,  M.A.,  Caius. 
A,  Thacker,  M.A.  Trinitj. 
J.  Atlay,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 
J.  Edleston,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
C.  J.  EUiott,  M.A.,  St.  John's. 
Drs.  Carus  Wilson,  Corpus. 

Holland,  Trin. 

Eflrdley,  Joh. 

Jacox,  Joh. 

Millett,  Trin. 

Pollard,  Jesus. 

Green,  Christ's. 

Healy,  Trin. 

West.  Joh. 

King,  Corpus. 

Jenkins^  Christ's. 

Andrews,  Cains. 

Holmes,  Cath. 

Hopkins,  Pet* 

Back,  Christ's. 

Ramus,  Trin. 

Steward,  Corpus. 

Hamilton,  Christ's 

Boyer,  Trin. 

Burton^  Trin. 

Cotton,  Jesus. 

Herringham,  Pet* 

Whittington,  Trin. 

Ahercromhy,  Trin. 

Warburton,  Joh. 

Ventris,  Emm. 

Cookworthy,  Christ's. 

Jessop,  Jon. 

Beal,  Trin. 

S.  Chirke,  Joh. 

Jay,  Cath. 

Sheriffe,  Trin. 

Glennie,  Christ's. 

Spurrell,  Cath. 

Cooke,  Trin. 

Smith,  Corpus. 

Manning,  Corpus. 

WiUimot,  Corpus. 

Reynolds,  Trin. 

Hoste,  Clare. 

Ficton,  Christ's. 


Drs.  KingsmiU,  Jesus. 
Patteson,  Emm. 
Slater,  Queen's. 
Maitland,  Caius. 
Howe,  Trin. 
Murdock,  Joh. 
Lucy,  Magd. 
Pease,  Magd* 
Gorton,  Joh. 
Douglas,  Joh. 
Brock,  Trin. 
Spurrell,  Corpus. 
Nockells,  Joh. 
Bell,  Cath. 
Garland,  Trin. 
Giles,  Joh. 
Marsh,  Pemb. 
Pell,  C.  O.,  Trin. 
Harrison,  Joh. 
Cracknall,  Queen  s. 
Westall,  Queen's. 
Fitton,  Trin. 
Goldfrap,  Trin. 
Mercer,  Corpus. 
Fell,  Corpus. 
Stone,  Joh. 
Harding,  Trin.  H. 
Sidney,  Sidney* 
Walmsley,  Sidney. 
Denman,  Cath 
Garfit,  Trin. 
Crutch,  Cath* 
Dobinson,  Joh. 
Trueman,  Joh. 
Bridgeman,  Trin. 
Horton,  Trin. 
Knapp,  Corpus. 
Sandford,  Joh. 
Townley,  Trin. 
Barton,  Pemb. 
Moverley,  Joh 
Clissold,  Trin. 
Bowman,  Pet. 
Jervis,  Trin.  H. 
Bence,  Joh. 
King,  Trin. 
Lucas,  Pet. 
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Examiners,  (continued,) 


Messenger,  Clare. 
£agles«  Corpus«r 
Harley,  Magd. 
Barwis,  Pemb. 
Gray,  Christ's. 
Cuminiiie,  Coius. 
Thring,  Joh. 
Marlaind,  Cath. 
Lawson,  Trin. 
Cummins,  Caius 
Pidcock,  Corpus. 
Shadgett,  Trin.  H. 
Tait,  Trin. 
Clifford,  Trin. 
Pakenham,  Trin.*. 
Cole,  Joh. 
Dealtry,  Trin. 
Leacroft,  Trin. 
Watson,  Joh. 
Major,  Trin. 
Pooley,  Corpus. 
Scratton,  Joh. 
Forbes,  Down. 
Sharp,  Cath. 
Temple,  Trin. 
Theodosius,  Christ's. 
Bartlett,  Joh. 
Wilcock,  Queen's. 


Affleck,  Emm. 
Campbell,  Christ's. 
Carr,  Cath. 
Chirke,  S.  T.,  Joh. 
Danopier,  Joh. 
De  Jersey,  Joh. 
FoztoD,  Joh, 
HiU,  E.  J.,  Joh. 


Clay,  Trin. 
Lomax,  Corpus. 
Male,  Pet. 


Mandate,  Trin. 
Turner,  Pet. 
Burghl^,  Lord,  Joh. 
Smith,  Trin. 
Bamford,  Trin. 
Palmer,  Trin. 
Gunnery,  Joh, 
Lutener,  Joh. 
Hutchins,  Jesus. 
PeU,  H.  B.,  Trin. 
Matthews,  Jesus. 
Lloyd,  Joh. 
Whieldon,  Joh. 
Poole,  Queen's, 
^dgwick,  Trin. 
Chowne,  Pet, 
Lister,  Cath. 
Welton,  Caius. 
Fleming,  Ma^* 
Jessopp,  Christ's. 
Brooksbank,  Trin. 
Luxton,  Pet. 
Vernon,  Trin. 
Webb,  Corp. 
Crewe,  Trin. 
Gibson,  Joh. 
Poole,  Pet. 
Towers,  Joh. 

Degrees  allowed. 

Loch,  Trin. 
Bippingall,  Joh. 
Eogers,  Caius. 
Ryan,  Trin. 
Sidebottom,  Trin. 
Wright,  Trin. 
Young,  Joh. 


Mgrot. 


Tonstal,  Cath. 
Wilkinson,  Trin. 


J^referments^ 

Rev.  W.  P.  T.  Wickam,  to  Fleet  V*,  Dorset ;  dio.  Sarum ;  yalue, 
66Z. ;  patron,  Miss  Jackson* 

Rev.  J.  R.  Watson,  to  be  a  surrogate  ;  dio.,  Worcester. 

Rer.  H.  G.  Roche,  B.C,L.,  to  Baynham  V.,  Essex ;  dio.  Roch. ; 
Talue,  412^.,  with  residence :  patron,  J.  C.  Crosse,  Esq. 
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NOTtCBS. 
C3tAMlNAtiON    SUBJECTS  FOR    1848- 

Notice  has  been  giten  that  the  following  wiU  be  the  Sul^eote  of  Eza-* 
mination  in  the  latit  ^^eek  of  the  Lebt  Term,  1848. 

1.  The  Gosnel  of  St.  Mark. 

2.  Pflley^s  £yidencefe. 

3.  The  Old  Testament  History. 
4»  The  t^hoenissse  of  Euripides. 
5.  Cicero's  Oration  |pro  Mursena. 

▼OLUNTART  THBOLOQICAL   EXAltlNATION    IN    NEXT   IflOfiASbliAB 

TERM. 

On  Tuesday,  the  I2th  of  October  next,  and  the  succeeding  days, 
there  will  be  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : 

The  Greek  Testament. 

The  Latter  Part  of  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  of  Jostitl  Martyr 
i.e.  from  the  Seventy^-fifth  Section  inclusive,  to  the  end. 
Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  Articles  of  Reli^on ;  and 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Which  Examination  will  be  open  to  all  Students,  who  hkte  at  maf  time 
been  admitted  ad  rHpamthtuhun  qututumi  ;  or  Who  ean  pfoduoe  Mrtifi- 
cates  from  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  or  his  depu^i  6f  baving 
performed  the  exercises  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  that 
faculty. 

The  names  of  those  Students  who  shall  pass  this  examination  to  the 
satsfaction  of  the  Examiners  will  be  published  in  alphabedcid  6^der, 
and  registered  in  the  usual  manner. 

Immediately  after  this  Examination  there  will  be  an  Examtnatioa  In 

THE   BOOK   OF   DEUTERONOMY,    IN   HEBREW, 

for  such  Students  as,  having  undergone  the  former  ExaminatiMv  *(Mdl 
offer  themselves  for  this  t  and  the  names  of  the  persons  Wh6  hivlog 
passed  the  former,  shiU  pass  this  Examination  to  the  tatisfaetion  of  the 
Examiner  will  be  published  and  registered  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. 

Persons  desirous  of  preventing  thelnselves  at  these  ExaminatioBi  mnst 
signify  their  intention  of  so  doing  on  or  before  the  10th  of  OiSlober 
next,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  each  df  the  Examiners,  who  aM, 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
The  MatfSf^t  Profesaor  of  Divisity. 
The  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew* 
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A  Manual  of  Gothic  Architecture,  By  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A., 
Author  of  **  A  Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings,'^  &c.  London. 
Van  Voorst.     1846. 

This  is  a  small  and  unpretending  volume,  which  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  noticing  at  much  length,  had  it  not  put 
prominently  forward  a  false  view  with  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  it  treats — ^  view  very  widely  prevalent,  very 
plausible  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  mass  of  persons,  and  very 
dangerous  in  its  results,  leading,  as  it  does  too  often,  to  disaf- 
fection towards  the  English  Church,  and  admiration  of  that 
foreign  communion  which  is  now  drawing  into  it  so  many  of  the 
refined  and  highly-educated.  This  view  consists  in  identifying 
Gothic  Architecture,  the  perfection  of  christian  art,  as  we  are 
very  willing  to  allow  that  it  is,  (so  far  as  has  yet  appeared,)  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  bad  taste  in  church  architec- 
ture, the  atrocities  of  the  last  few  centuries,  with  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Protestantism.  This  is  a  notion  with  which  we  have 
been  for  years  familiar,  and  which  we  have  for  years  longed  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  demolishing.  We  never  met  with  it  for- 
mally stated  in  a  book  before.  Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  *  Contrasts,^ 
and  his  *  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture,' 
insinuates  the  idea  throughout ;  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Paley 
openly  to  take  his  stand  upon^t. 

The  passages  in  Mr.  Paley 's  book  which  most  clearly  put  for- 
ward this  notion  are  the  following : — 

'  The  final  decline  or  debasement  of  Grothic  Architecture,  in  respect 
of  principles  as  well  as  of  detail,  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  troubles  of  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  gave,  in  England, 
a  death-blow  to  its  yet  lingering  and  occasionally  energetic  and  beautiful 
efforts.  It  was  most  unhappily  and  unworthily  succeeded  by  what  wc 
may  call  the  Classic  or  Pagan  nse,  for  which  the  revival  of  literature, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  extended  use  of  the  art  of  printing,  together 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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toith  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  faith  and  suppression  of  the  monaa- 
teries,  prepared  the  way.  Thus  the  great  and  chiTalrous  associations 
of  the  middle  ages  being;  lost,  as  well  as  the  piety  and  taste  which  had 
eminently  characterised  them,  heathenism  was  once  more  invited  to 
lend  its  aid  in  forming  for  newly-enlightened  Christians  a  worse  than 
brazen  era  of  architecture.  Henceforth,  nothing  was  admired  but 
Grecian  and  Roman  structures  and  ornaments  ;  nothing  was  appreciated 
but  the  designs  and  emblems  of  idolatry.  So  pervertea  and  infatuated 
was  the  taste  of  that  time^  that  the  onee  Catholic  and  beautiful  England, 
the  land  of  mighty  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  churches  without  number, 
was  everywhere  disfigured  with  ugly  and  unchristian  piles,  in  burlesmie 
imitation  of  the  foreign  shrines  of  heathen  gods.  Then  it  was  that  the 
ancient  and  national  style  of  architecture  was  called  in  ignorance  and 
derision  the  Gothic* — (pp.  15,  16.) 

'  During  all  that  long  and  dreary  time  (to  speak  ecclesiastically 
rather  than  politically)  a  vast  quantity  of  the  finest  mediteval  remains 
was  constantly  being  destroyed  in  the  most  ruthless  manner,  to  make 
room  for  classical  innovations.  The  ancient  style  was  neither  under- 
stood nor  appreciated ;  its  noble  and  matchless  works  were  deemed  but 
the  results  of  benighted  superstition  or«  perverse  barbarism,  and  were 
annihilated  as  such  without  a  pang  or  a  feeling  of  remorse.  Inere^ble 
as  it  must  seem  to  those  who  have  now  attained  more  correct  views  of 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  its  great  and  glorious  monuments,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  till  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  the  real  and  true  view  of 
Christian  Architecture  never  dawned  upon  us.' — (pp.  18,  19.) 

The  gist  of  such  passages  evidently  is,  that  with  the  change 
of  faith  came  a  change  of  taste — that  Gothic,  the  only  truly 
christian  architecture,  could  not  be  appreciated  in  a  country 
which  bad  ceased  to  be  Catholic — that  it  was  looked  upon  as 
popish  and  superstitious,  and  therefore  branded  with  an  igno- 
minious and  lying  epithet,  and  by  degrees  totally  disused — and 
that  the  new  enlightenment  of  the  Reformed  Church  disposed 
it  to  welcome  a  style  of  building  heathen  and  idolatrous  in  its 
emblems,  and  essentially  unchristian  in  its  character.  Such,  we 
imagine,  is  the  impression  made  on  most  of  the  young  who  read 
— such  undoubtedly  is  the  impression  which  the  writer's  words 
are  calculated  to  convey,  despite  an  occasional  admisrion, 
slurred  over  in  the  text,  or  thrust  into  a  note,  at  variance  with 
the  general  line  of  thought  running  through  page  after  page  and 
paragraph  after  paragraph. 

These  notions  find  ready  acceptance  with  the  ordinary  EngKsh 
student.  Acquainted  only,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  history 
of  art  in  his  own  land,  he  easily  believes  that  it  was  indeed  the 
Reformation  which  was  the  ruin  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
parent  of  that  debased  classic  style  which  is  so  successfully  ri* 
diculed  in  in  the  '  True  Principles'  and  the  '  Contrasts.'  Tlie 
idols  of  his  love  and  admiration  are  all  of  an  era  anterior  to 
Henry  VIII.  The  reign  of  that  monarch  is  marked  to  him  as 
the  time  when  unhallowed  hands  began  the  work  of  desecrating 
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ad  destroying  the  glorious  productions  of  mediaeval  art ;  whed 
niches  were  robbed  of  their  statues,  and  crosses  were  broken  and 
defaced,  and  the  holy  vessels  were  stolen  from  the  house  of  God 
— when  high  altars  were  removed,  and  stained  glass  was  torn 
from  the  church  windows,  and  pictures  were  coated  with  white^ 
wash,  and  shrines  were  rifled,  and  rood-lofts  were  demolished— « 
nay,  more !  when  churches  themselves  were  desecrated  by  being 
turned  to  secular  uses,  and  a  thousand  abbeys  and  religioua 
houses  were  laid  in  ruins  or  levelled  with  the  ground !  The 
name  of  Elizabeth  recalls  to  mind  that  style  which  he  has  learnt 
to  look  upon  as  <  the  very  worst  kind  of  English  architecture^ ' 
composed  of  mere  '  unmeaning  conglomerations  of  debased 
forms' — <  corrupt,  mixed,  and  bad* — ^indicative  of  *  corrupted 
design  and  decayed  taste/*  The  period  usually  called  the 
Caroline  era,  and  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges, 
are  yet  more  unfavourably  known  to  him  by  their  poor  imitations 
of  Italian  models,  and  their  other  more  strange  and  monstrous 
excrescences,  such  as  the  porch  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  the  gate- 
way recently  removed  at  Magdalene,  and  the  like.  And  hence 
he  readily  acquiesces  in  the  notbn  that  the  bad  taste  of  this 
whole  period  is  the  consequence  of  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  old  faith,  the  genuine  fruit  and  result  of  Protes- 
tantism. Thus  he  is  brought  to  that  point  to  which  Romanists 
and  Romanisers  seek  to  bring  him ;  he  is  taught  to  regard  the 
Reformation  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  to  associate  all  that 
is  glorious  and  elevating  in  art  with  the  unreformed  faith ;  all 
that  is  monstrous,  unsightly,  and  unchristian,  with  the  *  New 
Religion/ 

Now  we  say  that  this  whole  notion  of  the  change  of  faith 
having  had  any  connection  whatever  with  the  change  of  taste  is 
absolutely  faUey  unfounded,  and  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
history.  The  very  idea  is  purely  and  essentially  ^Jnglish-^covld 
exist  only  in  English  minds — ^minds  unenlightened  by  travel,  or 
by  acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
history  of  architecture  in  the  unreformed  portions  ot  Christen- 
dom, llie  ordinary  long  vacation  tour  through  France,  Savoy, 
Northern  Italy,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Roman  Catholic  Germany^ 
would  8uflk»  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  bigoted  and  blind 
believer  in  the  Protestantism  of  bad  taste,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression.  The  plain  and  simple  fact  is,  that  at  the  revival 
of  learning,  which  commenced  in  Jto/y,  and  long  prsceded  the 
Reformation,  an  excessive  admiration  of  the  cJassical  style 
sprang  up  under  the  very  wing  of  the  Papacy.  The  poetry, 
sculpture^  and  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  perfection  of  the  beautiful ;  all  else  was  pronounced 


♦Pugin's  Principles,  pp.  61,  02. 
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grotesque  and  barbarous  ;*  the  poets  of  Italy,  neglecting  their 
native  language,  sang  in  Virgilian  hexameters  or  Ovidian 
elegiacs:  her  sculptors  and  architects  equally  imitated  the  an- 
tique. Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Sansovino,  Palladio,  bent 
the  energies  of  their  mighty  minds  to  adapt  the  pagan  architec- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  wants  of  Christian  communities. 
In  the  very  centre  of  papal  Christendom,  at  Rome  itself,  an 
edifice  began  to  rise,  meant  to  eclipse  all  the  churches,  minsters, 
and  cathedrals  of  all  lands,  and  to  be  to  all  ages  the  perfect 
model  of  what  a  Christian  temple  should  be.  St  Peter's  was 
commenced,  from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1506,  ten 
years  before  Luther  exhibited  his  theses.  And  in  what  style 
was  this  pattern  church  to  be  ?  All  the  world  knows.  Not  in 
that  which  is  declared  to  be  *  the  Catholic  representative  and 
exponent  of  the  mind  of  the  Church,' — not  in  that  which  is  ^  the 
visible  embodying  of  the  highest  feelings  of  adoration,  and  wor- 
ship, and  holy  abstraction,' — but  in  that  style  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  shrines  of  heathen 
gods.'  This  was  the  origin  of  that  revolution  in  taste  which 
dethroned  throughout  Western  Europe  the  Gothic  style  from 
its  supremacy,  and  substituted  for  it  the  Pagan,  or  classical. 
Rome  gave  tne  example,  the  countries  in  close  communion  with 
Rome  rapidly  followed  it :  at  last  England  imported  the  new 
style  from  the  continent. 

In  Italy  the  revolution  in  taste,  as  it  came  first,  so  was  it  most 
complete,  and  bids  fair  to  be  most  permanent.  Italy  never 
heartily  adopted  the  Gothic  style.  With  the  single  exception  of 
that  fairy  structure,,  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Milan,  we 
doubt  whether  Italy  ever  possessed  an  edifice  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  Gothic  art  could  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  predo- 
minant. The  Lombard  style  is  one  far  less  nearly  akin  to  the 
Gothic  than  to  the  Byzantine.  Still  it  was  an  essentially  Chris- 
tian style,  possessing  great  richness  of  efiect,  and  other  beauties 
peculiarly  its  own,  unassociated  with  any  pagan  or  heathen 
notions,  and  akiny  at  the  least,  to  the  architecture  of  the  first 
christian  churches  of  any  magnificence.  The  architecture  of 
such  churches  as  St.  Ciriaco's  at  Ancona,  St.  Mark^s  at  Venice, 
St.  Anthony's  at  Padua,  St.  Zeno's  at  Verona,  the  cathedrals  at 
Ferrara,  Monza,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  Trent,  and  St.  Ambrose's 
church  at  Milan,  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  moat  purely 
Gothic  edifices.  But  St.  Peter's  rose  with  its  Grecian  columns 
and  capitals,  its  porticos,  and  pediments,  and  peristyle;  and  as 
it  rose  in  the  place  of  the  old  Byzantine  church  erected  by  Con- 
stantino, the  stamp  of  barbarity  and  bad  taste  was  affixed  to 
these  buildings,  and  the  ten  thousand  others  in  the  same  style 

*  The  name  '  Gothic'  was  fint  g^ven  to  the  Lombard  and  pointed  styles  in  liiUy, 
Hope,  ch.  44. 
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which  abounded  through  Italy.     Then  went  forth  from  Rome 
the  renovators,  the  apostles  of  the  renaissance^  Barozzio,  Ber- 
rugtnetti,  Sansovino,  Palladio^*    proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era,  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of  archi- 
tectural taste  and  beauty.     Forthwith  commenced  in  Italy  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  so-called  embellishment.     Sansovino 
and  Palladio,  with  their  disciples  and  imitators,  set  themselves 
to  bring  the  Lombard  churches  into  accordance  with  their  then- 
ries.  Half  the  churches  of  Venice,  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  (Pal- 
ladio's  birth*place  and  residence,)   Ferrara,  Bologna,  Placentia, 
Pavia,   Mantua,  Bresdta,  and    Bergamo,    were    revolutionised. 
Milan  itself  could  not  stop  the  fury  of  the  embellishers,  and  the 
great  west  front  was  destroyed,  and  a  classic  one  substituted, 
the  windows  and  doorways  of  which  still  remain.     So  atrocious 
a  disfigurement  as  the  immense  middle  window  over  the  central 
doorway,  the  fac-simile  of  the  sash-lights  in  a  large   London 
meeting-house,  we  never  saw  out  of  Italy.     In  many  places  the 
cathedrals  were  completely  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
classic  structures  of  the  new  school ;  in   others,  portions  of  the 
old  building  were  left  to  evidence  to  posterity  the  Vandalism  of 
the  innovators^  as  at  Como,  where  a  magnificent  Lombard  west 
front  stands  as  a  facing  to  a  miserable  stuccoed  and  whitewashed 
erection  in  the  Palladio  style.     Scarcely  a  cathedral  but  either 
then  or  since  has  undergone  Qome  repair,  or  received  some  addi- 
tion, which  is  glaringly  and  absurdly  hideous.     From  the  time 
when  Sansovino  added  his  gewgaw  chapel  to  the  fine  old  church 
of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua,  to  the  recent  date  at  which  some 
equally  enlightened  architect  placed  a  coftimon  plain   Italian 
campanile,  or  bell-tower,  in  the  midst  of  that  glorious  fretwork 
of  pinnacles  which  stands  around  the  marble  roof  of  the  Duomo 
of  Milan,  the  classic  followers  of  Bruneschelli  and  Palladio  have 
never  ceased  to  disfigure  with  their  thoroughly  tasteless  improve- 
ments  the  mediaeval  churches  of  Italy.    An  observant  traveller 
iu  Italy,  himself  an  admirer  of  the  Palladio  school,f  tells  us, 

'The  Italians  are  a  people  of  masons,  and  have  an  impatient  ardour 
for  building,  which  compels  them  to  be  for  ever  throwing  down  and  re- 
erectiug  their  edifices  ;  a  pitiable  mania  in  such  a  country,  so  abound- 
ing with  reminiscences  and  curious  monuments  of  the  past.'  % 

And  again  he  says  of  the  church  of  St.  Zeno  at  Verona, 

*  By  a  kind  of  miracle  this  church  has  hitherto  escaped  the  ever- 
lasting labours  of  the  artists  of  Como,  as  Algarotti  designated  the 
masons  who  came  from  that  town ;  and  its  appearance  is  still  singu- 
larly venerable.  *§ 

*  PaUedio  and  Barozzio  were  authors  of  treatises  on  architecture.  SansoTino 
beautified  Venice.  Bemiginetti  carried  the  principles  of  the  new  school  into  Spain. 
His  pupil  Mantegro  built  the  EscuriaL 

t  Valery.  X  Travels  in  Italy,  p.  96.  (English  translation.) 

§  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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We  speak,  however,  rather  of  what  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes  than  of  what  we  have  read  in  books.  Notiiing  that  we  have 
ever  read  conveys  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  mise- 
rable taste,  or  rather'  lack  of  taste,  exhibited  in  the  treatment 
which  the  old  churches  of  Italy  have  received  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  day.  Especially  the  interiors  have  suf- 
fered. We  know  but  of  two  or  three  of  them  which  faaveescaiped 
the  whitewashing  mania.  The  cathedral  at  Milan,  St  Mark's 
at  Venice,  and  St.  Zeno's  at  Verona,  are  alt  that  we  can  remember 
at  the  present  time.  In  general  the  interior  of  an  Italian  church 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  pictures,  attars,  and  marbles,  an 
uniform  and  almost  unbroken  mass  of  whitewash.  Even  Milan 
has  its  ceiling  painted  in  distemper,  to  represent  carved  wood-^ 
work,  which  is  as  disagreeable  in  another  way. 

Such  has  been  the  treatment  bestowed  by  the  classic  school 
of  Italy  upon  the  Gothic,  or  ^uo^i-Crothic  monuments  of  that 
land.  Nor  have  the  architects  of  that  school,  considered  as  in* 
dependent  originators^  run  on  the  whole  a  more  prosperous 
Course  than  their  English  copyists.  At  the  outset  they  were 
superior.  The  churches,  &c.,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Inigo  Jones  cannot  compare  with  the  works  of  Bramante, 
Michael  Angelo,  Sansovino,  and  Palladio.  But  in  Italy  the 
decline  of  the  classic  school  has  been  to  the  full  as  rapid  and 
codiplete  as  it  has  been  in  England.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter^s  at 
Home,  the  sacristy  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Florence,  the  churches  of 
the  Kedentore  and  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice,  the  Capra 
Casino  near  Vicenza,  the  ancient  library  at  Venice,  are  build** 
ings  far  superior  to  any  erections  of  the  classic  school  among 
ourselves.  These  were  produced  in  the  first  flush  of  the  nascent 
art ;  all  of  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
the  crowd  of  architects  which  followed,  Scammozzi,  Ammanati, 
Fontana,  Vittoria,  Lunghi,  Tirali,  Maderno,  Borromini,  the 
Beminis,  Rainaldi,  Monti,  Rossi,  Sardi,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  fell  lament* 
ably  short  of  the  genius  of  their  predecessors,  and  striving  to 
make  up  by  superabundance  of  ornament  for  weakness  of  design, 
brought  the  art  to  that  state  in  which  it  stands  revealed  to  us 
as  we  gase  on  the  modern  churches  which  greet  us  on  all  sides, 
while  we  wander  through  the  cities  and  towns  of  Italy*  The 
same  writer  from  whom  we  quoted  before,  and  whom  we  think 
the  more  unexceptionable  a  witness,  as  his  prejudices  are  in 
favour  of  the  classic  school,  notices  on  many  occasions  the 
miserable  state  to  which  architecture  has  gradually  fallen  in  that 
country.  '  The  new  steeple  of  S»  Maria  dei  Servi  is  in  horrible 
taste,'  (p.  40.) — *  The  ridiculous  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Passione  by  the  successor  of  the  architect  Gobbo*  {ibid.) — 
*  The  abominable  taste  of  the  front  of  S.  Alessandro  in  2iebedia' 
(p.  43.) — '  The  sumptuousness  of  the  Salute,  and  the  multitude 
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of  ornaments  with  which  this  temple  is  overloaded,  announce  the 
decline  of  Venetian  architecture,'  (p.  172.) — <  S.  Maria  Zobe- 
nigo,  with  its  preposterous  front,  another  monument  of  that 
Venetian  bad  taste  already  alluded  to,  which  came  after  the 
good,  and,  as  usual,  was  worse  than  the  bad  taste  preceding  it/ 
(p.  180)— these  are  a  few  of  the  acknowledgments  which 
abound  in  every  chapter,  nay,  almost  in  every  page  of  his  valu* 
able  work.  And  the  tourist  in  Italy  little  needs  such  dilettante 
authority  for  what  his  >syes  sufficiently  assure  him  of.  In  the 
towns,  grotesque  erections  of  plaster  and  stucco,  of  a  bastard 
Grecian  or  Koman  architecture,  surmounted  by  dwarf  domes, 
and  having  as  adjuncts  tall,  somewhat  graceful,  but  wholly  un- 
classic  belt-towers, — ^inside,  the  walls  and  roof  whitewashed,  the 
altars,  extravagant  to  the  last  degree,  utterly  barbarous  in  all 
their  details,  and  gaudily  ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding, 
nothing  to  redeem  the  interior  from  absolute  contempt,  except 
the  pictores,  which  are  always  of  some  interest :  in  the  country, 
structures  of  no  architecture  at  all — would  that  we  could  exhibit 
to  our  readers  the  sketches  that  we  have  made  of  some  of  them ! 
— tall  bare  plastered  walls,  unbroken  by  columns  or  indentation 
of  any  sort  or  kind,  low  tiled  roofs,  windows  high  in  the  walls, 
square  or  semicircular;  interiors  such  as  we  have  described  in 
the  town  churches,  excepting  that  the  altars  are  gaudy  without 
richness,  and  the  interesting  pictures  are  replaced  by  atrocious 
and  most  painful  daubs  of  the  twelve  stations — this  is  what  the 
tourist  daily  beholds,  and  what  remains  impressed  inefiaceably 
upon  his  memory.  Nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  any 
reaction  against  this  barbarism,  of  any  recurrence  even  to  a  purer 
classic  taste.  The  latest  erections  are  invariably  the  worst. 
Let  the  steeple  of  S.  Maria  dei  Send  at  Milan,  and  the  <  pigeon- 
house*  belUtower  at  the  top  of  the  Duomo,  be  our  witnesses. 

Further,  it  is  most  curious  to  observe  what  an  immense 
inajority  of  the  churches  of  Italy  are  of  recent  construction.  It 
is  only  in  the  great  towns  that  old  churches,  or  even  fragments 
of  old  churches,  remain.  Throughout  the  country  districts  there 
is  not  a  remnant  of  an  old  Lombard  or  Byzantine  church-— one 
and  all  seem  to  have  been  entirely  swept  away.  What  indeed 
there  may  be  under  the  whitewash  of  the  present  churches  we 
cannot  tell;  but  certainly  no  external  sign  refers  us  to  an  earlier 
date  for  any  of  them  than  the  seventeenth  century.  This  pro- 
bably arises  from  a  combination  of  causes,  the  abundance  of 
material,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  mania  of  the  Italians  for 
building,  and  their  contempt  for  all  that  is  Gothic  and  bar- 
barian. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  taste  in  Italv,  since  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  in  Rome  itself  the  classical  style  was 
first  set  up  as  the  perfection  of  architecture,  and  the  name  of 
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Gothic  affixed  in  contempt  to  the  Byzantine  and  pointed  style. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  briefly  its  progress  in  oUier 
countries  which  remained  closely  united  to  the  papacy. 

In  France,  the  example  of  Italy  was  followed  with  the  energy 
characteristic  of  that  nation.  George  d'Amboise,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  Cardinal,  has  the  glory  or  disgrace  (as  we  may  con- 
sider it)  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  into  his  native  land  the 
new  taste  of  the  Italian  school.  I'he  chateau  de  Gaillon  is 
looked  upon  as  '  le  premier  monhment  <le  la  renaissance.'  It 
was  built  about  the  year  1500.  Shortly  afterwards,  attracted 
by  the  liberality  of  Francis  the  First,  the  architects  of  Italy 
poured  into  France,  and  soon  persuaded  that  gay  and  polished 
people  of  the  utter  barbarism  and  bad  taste  of  the  long  admired 
and  cherished  Gothic.  The  king  himself  set  the  example,  and 
in  his  palaces  of  Fontainebleauand  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  as  well 
as  in  his  chateau  of  Chambord,  and  his  alterations  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  the  Gothic  was  repudiated,  and  Italian 
models  of  the  classical  school  were  followed.  From  that  time 
forward  ail  new  buildings,  and  (which  is  far  more  to  be  lamented) 
all  alterations,  or  additions  to  old  ones,  were  made  in  the  new 
style.  All  over  France  the  magnificent  churches  and  cathedrals 
with  which  that  land  abounds  have  by  degrees  been  more  or  less 
disfigured  with  classic  embellishments.  In  a  few  instances  it  is 
only  the  interior  that  has  suffered.  Altars,  chapels,  organ-lofts, 
pulpits,  these  are  almost  always  in  a  bastard  classic  style.  But 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  exteriors  also  bear 
the  stamp  of  what  is  called  *  the  revival  of  taste,'  but  which  we 
must  designate  Vandalism. 

In  Paris  itself  there  are,  we  believe,  but  five  churches  which 
have  escaped  gross  disfigurement  at  the  hands  of  the  renovators, 
S.  Genevieve,  Notre  Dame,  S.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  S.  Ger- 
main-des^Pr^s,  and  S.  Severin.  S.  Gervais  has  a  classic  door- 
way  by  Jacques  de  la  Brosse ;  S.  £tienne-du-Mont  boasts  one 
where  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  styles  are  intermingled  in  a 
manner  which  we  have  seen  called  ^  Strange  et  ctependant 
agr^able,' but  which  is  to  us  the  former  only;  S.  Eustache  has 
its  main  doorway,  its  choir,  and  chapel,  classic;  S.  Leu  is  tho-> 
roughly  modernised ;  S.  Nicholas-des-Champs  has  a  classic  south 
front ;  S.  Laurent  has  its  chief  entrance  in  the  same  style ;  S. 
M6dard  is  more  extensively  classicized.  These  are  almost  all 
the  old  churches  of  Paris  which  remain.  Of  the  many  destroyed 
in  the  revolution,  almost  all  had  been  similarly  disfigured,  as  S. 
Benoit  and  S.  Med^ric,  which  were  rebuilt  under  Francis  the 
First ;  S.  Germain-le  Vieux,  which  was  reconstructed  under  bis 
son,  Henry  the  Second;  S.  Martin,  which  underwent  great 
alterations  about  the  same,  time,  and  was  again  thoroughly  re 
paired  in  1678 ;  S.  Hippolyte,  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth,  repaired 
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in  the  seventeenth  century;  S.  Barthelemy,  which  underwent 
most  destructive  repairs  about  1730-6;  S.  Pierre  des  Arcis, 
which  had  a  classic  doorway  of  the  year  1702,  and  numberless 
others.  The  rest  of  the  Parisian  churches  date  from  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  renaissance,  and  are  (if  we  except 
the  restored,  or  rather  newly-built  Saints  Chapelle)  one  and  all 
in  a  better  or  worse  classic  style ;  some,  as  S.  Rpch,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  aq  hideous  as  eye  ever  beheld, — 
others,  as  the  Madeleine,  nearly  approaching  to  the  perfection 
of  ancient  art.  Very  recently  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  Gothic 
architecture,  has  appeared  in  France,  as  elseivhefe.  S.  Denis 
and  S.  Germain  TAuxerrois  have  been  well  repaired  and  re- 
stored; the  cathedral  at  Dijon  has  also  been  very  carefully 
renewed ;  the  Sainte  Chapelle  has  been  rebuilt  in  excellent 
taste ;  at  Notre  Dame,  hii|ierto  disgracefully  neglected,  some 
repairs  are  beginning  to  be  executed.  But  these  efforts  in  the 
right. direction  date  only  from  about  the  year  1832.  Up  to  that 
time  '  Catholic'  France  had  no  more  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  Gothic  art,  than  '  Protestant'  England  at  its  worst  period. 

We  Qiight  pursue  this  portion  of  our  subject  to  far  greater 
lengths,— we  might  carry  our  readers  through  the  provinces  of 
France, — we  might  show  them  the  cathedral  of  Orleans,  with  its 
south  porch  Grecian, — that  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  with  a  portico 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Corinthian  order, — ^that  of  Alen9on,  with 
a  modern  choir  and  a  barbarous  porch  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,— that  of  Strasburg,  with  the  east  end  filled  up  with  a 
wooden  partition,  until  the  exterior  stonework  be  erected  in  the 
most  atrocious  style,  and  with  the  south  side  blocked  up  by  a 
low  row  of  stores  or  shops  built  against  the  cathedral  walls, — 
that  of  Metz,  similarly  disfigured  in  the  latter  particular, — that 
of  Nismes,  where  the  west  front  is  described,  even  by  an  admirer 
of  the  architecture  of  the  renaissance^  as  '  une  mac^oine  bizarre 
et  assez  ridicule  d'architecture  romaine,  d'architecture  du  onzi^me 
siecle,  et  de  la  restauration  du  dix-septi^me  ;* — we  might  call 
their  attention  to  the  Egyptian  doorway  in  the  south  side  of  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Houen,  and  to  the  Corinthian 
pillars,  which  support  th^  organ  at  the  west  end, — we  might 
speak  of  the  whitewash  which  so  completely  blocks  up  the  glorious 
capitals  in  the  ancient  abbey  church  of  S.  Andr6-le-Bas  at 
Vienne,  and  disfigures  in  a  less  degree  so  many  others  of  the 
most  splendid  edifices  in  France, — we  might  point  out  the 
lamentably  neglected  state,  and  indeed  almost  ruinous  condition 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  Chartres,  Amiens,  Tours,  Beauvais, 
Reims,  &c., — but  we  think  that  we  have  already  said  enough  to 
convince  those  who  have  not  travelled,  and  to  remind  those 
who  have,  that  in  the  matter  of  church  architecture  the  monarchy 
of  the  most  christian  king  has  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
had  no  atom  of  advantage  over  England. 
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Nor  has  the  case  been  different  even  in  aesthetic  Germany* 
Here  the  field  is  so  wide,  and  the  danger  of  confounding  Pro- 
testant with  Roman  Catholic  embellishments  so  great,  that  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  It  would 
be  most  desirable,  perhaps,  to  select  Austria,  rather  than  any 
other  German  state,  in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  Roman 
Catholic  art,  since  Protestantism  has  there  at  all  times  been 
effectually  kept  down  by  the  civil  power.  We  must  confess, 
however,  to  a  want  of  that  personal  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
cipal Austrian  states  which  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  discuss 
satisfactorily  the  question  we  are  engaged  upon.  In  lieu,  then, 
of  Austria,  we  propose  to  take  Bavaria,  a  country  which  con- 
tains towns  indeed  such  as  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  where 
Protestantism  has  at  times  held  sway,  but  which  has  still  in  Uie 
main  clung  as  faithfully  to  the  old  religion  as  any  German  state 
except  Austria  Proper. 

Let  the  reader  accompany  us  from  Italy,  through  the  Tvrol, 
into  which  Protestantism  seems  never  to  have  penetrated,  to 
Munich,  the  Bavarian  metropolis,  and  thence  on  a  tour  through 
the  other  chief  cities  of  that  land,  with  the  exception  of  Nurem- 
berg and  Augsburg,  from  which  we  will  draw  no  argument.  He 
will  find,  we  think,  ample  reason  to  conclude  that  attadiment  to 
the  mediaeval  faith  is  no  security  against  a  decay  of  national 
taste,  even  when  accompanied  by  that  aestheticism  which  seems 
specially  congenial  to  the  German  mind. 

Trent  is  behind  us — Tyrol  is  Italian  thus  far — we  may  not  lay 
stress  on  the  modernized  interior  of  the  Duomo  there,  nor  on  the 
stucco  ornament  of  the  red  marble  edifice,  under  the  roof  of  which 
that  unhappy  council  held  its  sittings  whose  decisions  have  per- 
manently divided  Western  Christendom — these  are  Italian,  not 
German,  offences  against  taste — they  make  not  to  our  purpose — 
let  us  hasten  on.  Follow  up  the  silvery  Adige,  along  the  narrow 
fertile  vale,  rich  with  vineyards  and  fields  of  Indian  corn  and 
mulberry  trees,  at  the  foot  of  the  purple  prophyry  mountains, 
by  the  ruins  of  castles  and  donjon-keeps,  in  a  few  hours  you  will 
reach  Botzen,  the  first  German  town  of  any  consequence  as  you 
enter  Trent  by  the  grand  route  of  Italy.  Here  you  will  come 
upon  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  light 
steeple  in  very  fair  taste  cousideriug  the  date  of  its  erection 
( 1525).  Modern  embellishers  have  painted  the  tiles  of  the  lai^e 
high-pitched  roof  half  of  a  bright  green,  half  of  a  somewhat  less 
glaring  blue — and  in  addition  have  opened  sundry  windows  in  the 
said  roo^  resembling  those  attic  windows  which  are  common  in 
all  old  houses;  the  interior  presents  the  usual  eye-sores-* white- 
wash, gaudy  altars  of  painted  and  gilded  wood,  in  a  debased  clas- 
sic style,  and  other  similar  features.  Here  is  proof  at  once  that 
the  infection  has  spread,  and  that  Germany  has  imbibed  Italian 
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tastes.  Pass  on,  however ;  halt  not  to  examine  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Schloss  Sigmondskron  or  the  fresco  paintings  of  Schloss 
Runglstein, — ^let  not  the  sight  of  the  strange  dolomite  peaks  that 
diow  like  sharp  teeth  against  the  eastern  sky,  overhanging  the 
grey  torrent  of  the  Eisack,  or  the  fame  of  the  wonderful  earth- 
pyramids  of  Lengmoos  which  are  hid  from  you  by  the  porphy- 
ritic  mountain  that  stands  directly  behind  Botzen,  and  seems 
about  to  topple  down  both  upon  spire  and  house-roofs  in  the 
busy  town  below ;  let  not  these  things,  curious  though  they  be, 
tempt  you  from  the  straight  path  ;  remember  it  is  no  idle  plea- 
sure-tour in  which  we  are  engaged ;  ours  is  a  voyage  of  discovery ; 
we  have  a  set  object — cathedrals  and  churches  mu^  alone  long 
occupy  us.  Pass  on,  and  choose  by  which  route  you  will  ap- 
proach Insbruck ;  the  longer  one,  which  winding  like  a  huge 
serpcDt,  crosses  the  ridse  that  separates  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
from  that  of  the  Inn, — throwing  the  waters  of  the  one  southward  to 
fertilise  Italy,  and  mingle  with  the  blue  Adriatic-— of  the  other 
northward  to  join  the  king  of  European  streams,  the  rapid  and 
gloomy  Danube^  and  mingled  with  his  dark  current  to  roil  on  to 
tbe  stormy  and  uninteresting  Euxine ;  or  the  shorter,  and  almost 
direct  route  along  the  Eisack  and  the  Sill,  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
with  its  small  quiet  lakes  and  deep  ravines  and  tiny  waterfalls. 
In  the  one  case  you  will  pass  through  Brizen  and  Sterzing,  two 
small  towns  which  in  any  country  but  Tyrol  would  be  insignifi* 
cant;  in  the  other  you  will  come  upon  one  town  only,  Meran, 
together  with  the  villages  of  Mais,  Nauders,  Pfunds,  Landek  and 
Imst  Follow  the  serpentine  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Adige  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  whose  slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards, 
while  fig  and  lemon  and  pomgranate  trees  grow  thickly  on  the 
flat  below,  and  the  road  runs  often  for  miles  beneath  a  trellis- 
work,  whence  the  purple  grapes  hang  down  in  luscious  clusters 
almost  against  the  heads  of  the  passers  by — follow  up  this 
route,  and  at  Meran  you  will  find  two  churches,  the  Pfarrkirche 
and  the  Spitalkircbe,  of  some  antiquity  but  no  great  beauty, 
which  so  tar  as  a  very  cursory  inspection  enables  us  to  speak, 
have  escaped  the  injuries  usually  inflicted  on  such  buildings,  ex- 
cept the  very  disfiguring  injury  of  whitewash.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  your  journey  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but  Italian- 
looking  churches  without  buttresses  or  other  architectural 
embellishments,  with  pbdn  square  or  round- topped  windows, 
guiltless  of  harbouring  either  painted  glass  or  tracery,  with  walls 
whitewashed  within  and  without  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  differ- 
ing only  from  the  common  Italian  churches  in  the  substitution  for 
the  not  inelegant  campanile,  of  a  short  square  tower  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  spire,  painted  of  a  light  green  or  brickdust  red 
colour.  The  only  variety  which  we  remember  is  the  occasional 
occarrence,  in  lieu  of  the  spire,  of  a  sort  of  polygonal  cupola,  for 
which  the  staple  colour  is  blue* 
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Or  let  the  other  route  be  taken  :r— ascend  the  Kuntersweg  by 
the  side  of  the  brawling  Eisack  between  the  porphyry  clifi  that 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  mountain 
road ;  mount  up  above  the  region  of  vines  into  the  colder  climate 
of  the  alder  and  walnut-tree,  you  will  speedily  reach  Brixen,  or 
Bressanone,  as  the  soft-speaking  Italians  euphonise  that  rough 
harsh  word.     Here  is  a  cathedral  of  which  the  Tyrolese  are  not 
a  little  proud.     Alas  !  it  is  an  Italian  building,  crammed,  in  the 
interior,  with  specimens  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  Tyrolese  mar- 
bles, a  spectacle  very  edifying  in  a  museum,  but  rather  out  of 
place  in  a  church.     You  will  be  glad  to  take  one  look  and  leave 
it  to  speed  on.  towards  the  dark  pine  regions,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Pusterthal,  close  under  the  guns  (more  than  one  hundred 
in  number)  of  the  newly-erected  fortress  of  Franzensveste,  along 
the  defile  so  gloriously  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  war 
of  independence  against  all  the  efforts  of  Joubert  and  Lefevre, 
to  Sterzing,  where  a  Gothic  Pfarrkirche  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
fifteenth  century  awakes  an  expectation  of  something  more  satis- 
factory than  the  firixen  Duomo  offered  to  us.     Alas  once  more ! 
This  too  has  been  modernized  in  the  worst  possible  taste.    Dis- 
appointed you  turn  away,  scarcely  deigning  a  glance  at  the  array 
of  old  pictures  and  odd  monuments  which  would  well  repay  some 
attention,  and  return  to  that  which  never  disappoints — nature ! 
Mount  then  the  steep  acclivity  towards  the  high  mountain-ridge 
which  separates  the  Puster  from  the  Inn  thai,  see  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  Eisack  and  the  Sill  leaping  from  the  dark  womb 
of  earth  into  a  laughing  joyous  life, — a  moment  looking  each 
other  in  the  face,  then  straightway  dashing  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions on  their  headlong  career,  never  again  to  meet  save  (it  may 
be)  in  the  waters  of  the  universal  ocean.     Pass  by  that  deep  still 
lake  where  the  pine-forests  and  the  tall  snow -peaks  of  the  Hoch 
Grindberg  and  the  Habich  Spitz  glass  themselves  at  the  calm 
noon-tide  hour — ^give  one  backward  look  to  that  glorious  vista  at 
the  far  end  of  which  is  seen  the  vast  pyramidal  form  of  the  huge 
Serlesberg  with  its  almost  vertical  strata  brought  strongly  out  by 
the  snow-drifts  resting  upon  their  projecting  laminae  ;    and  now 
stoop  down  upon  the  Tyrolese  metropolis,  into  the  streets  of  which 
you  are  looking  down  from  the  mountain  top — ^stoop  down  on 
that  strangely-situated  Insbruck.    How  the  road  goes  zig-zagging 
down  the  slopes  of  the  Berg  Isel !  as  if  loth  to  lose  too  soon  that 
bewitching    prospect  of  the  mountain   amphitheatre,    the  &ir 
plain  at  its  base,  the  city  standing  in  the  midst,  and  the  broad 
belt  of  the  Inn  gleaming  like  a  silver  bend  across  an  escutcheon 
of  a  delicate  green.     At  length  you  reach  the  level  ground,  and 
through  the  suburb  of  Wilten,— its  abbey  church  whitewashed 
and  Italian-looking,  will  not  tempt  you  to  descend  from  your 
rapidly-borne  vehicle,  we  suspect — onward  over  the  rough  pave- 
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ment  a  brief  space — ^past  Maria  Theresa's  clumsy  triumphal 
arch — ^you  are  in  the  Neustadt — a  few  yards  and  you  reach  the 
centre  of  this  alpine  capital. 

Here  is  a  church  of  which  all  have  heard — the  Franciscan 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross — where  the  eight  and-twenty  gigantic 
bronze  statues  stand  sentinel  in  two  lines  along  either  aisle,  as  if 
keeping  guard  over  the  elaborate  tomb,  the  work  of  Collin  of 
Mechlin,  which,  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  edifice,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  its  shrine.  Strange  company !  King  Arthur 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon;  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Frederick  of 
the  Empty  Purse ;  Theodoric,  Lord  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  St. 
Leopold ;  Clovis,  King  of  France,  and  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg ; 
Bcarcely  stranger,  however,  than  the  building  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  Totally  devoid  of  all  architectural  beauty,  without 
any  pretension  to  be  in  any  particular  style,  it  seems  little  more 
than  an  outer  case  to  the  magnificent  sarcophagus  to  contain 
which  was  apparently  the  sole  intention  for  which  it  was  built. 
This  church  was  commenced  by  that  eccentric  person,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  the  First,  and  finished  by  his  grandson 
Ferdinand,  about  1560.  It  is  a  miserable  edifice,  and  possesses 
but  one  real  ground  of  interest — ^it  contains  the  bones  of  Hofer. 

Bat  is  there  no  other  church  in  this  metropolitan  town  of 
ereater  antiquity  and  better  architecture  ?  We  know  of  none* 
We  have  paBsed  some  days  in  the  city  twice,  and  were  vigorous 
ftight-seers,  but  no  recollection  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  edifice 
rests  upon  our  memory.  The  secular  buildings  are  mostly  of  a 
recent  date,  owing  their  existence  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Of  these  the  heavy  triumphal  arch  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  palace,  are  the  most  remarkable.  They 
are  in  the  very  ''  lowest  deep**  of  the  pseudo-classic  style. 

Away  then  for  Bavaria.  Descend  the  broad  valley  of  the  Inn, 
through  swarthy  Hall  to  the  little  town  of  Schwatz ; — see  rising 
on  your  left  the  parish  church,  a  most  elegant  Gothic  edifice, 
though  of  the  era  of  the  decline.  Its  clustered  pillars  and  trace- 
ried  windows  and  double  choir  remain  almost  as  the  tasteful 
architect  left  them  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  But  you 
raise  your  eyes  to  the  roof.  O  fearful  atrocity  !  It  is  a  mass  of 
modern  Italian  stucco-work.  You  rush  from  the  edifice,  climb 
the  outer  bulwark  of  the  alpine  fortress,  and  find  yourself  in 
Bavaria. 

The  Alps  grow  dim  in  the  far  distance,  and  over  the  tame  flat 

en,  stage  after  stage,  you  roll  along  heavily,  passing  nothing 
dull  villages,  where  the  beer-brewery  far  outshines  the 
church.  At  length  spires  and  domes  cut  the  northern  horizontal 
line— straggling  houses,  built  of  brick  plastered  and  whitewashed 
for  the  most  part,  come  into  view — soon  they  join  and  become 
rows — you  are  at  the  outskirts  of  .a  great  town — you  cross  a  river 
—you  are  in  Munich. 
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*  The  churches  of  Munich,"  say  a  our  good  friend  Mr.  Murray, 
*  are  not  among  the  most  interesthig  of  it$  public  buildings."^ 
Truly  they  are  not ;  more  especially  if  we  subtract  from  their 
number  the  four  handsome  structures  wherewith  the  reigning 
monarch  has  ornamented  his  metropolis.  Of  these  we  may 
speak  hereafter ;  at  present  our  business  is  with  the  more  ancient 
churches. 

You  inquire  your  way  of  course  to  the  cathedral  in  the  first 
instance.  A  massive  building  is  pointed  out,  standing  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  the  Frauenkirche.  You  see  its  high  steep 
roof  pierced  with  innumerable  small  pigeon-holes,  and  its  two 
heavy-looking  towers,  with  their  short  stunted  domes,  towering 
above  the  houses,  as  you  walk  along,  while  you  are  still  severd 
streets  removed  from  it.  At  length  you  emerge  from  a  maae  of 
narrow  lanes  upon  the  Frauenplatz,  an  open  space  of  some 
extent,  surrounded  by  mean  looking  houses,  in  the  midst  of 
which  this  great  cathedral  stands.  A  heavy  cumbrous-looking 
mass  it  is.  Its  tall  side-walls  are  unbroken  by  any  butlresseSi 
pierced  only  by  ten  or  twelve  long  lancet-shaped  windows,  with 
an  apology  for  tracery  in  their  heads;  its  towers  rise  up  by  eight 
gradually  diminishing  stages,  which  look  like  so  many  square 
boxes  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  are  totally  devoid  of 
ornament,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  dressing  at  the  angles 
and  an  occasional  window  or  loop-bole.  They  are  crowned,  as 
was  observed  before,  by  two  dwarf  domes,  resembling  inverted 
punch-bowls.  In  the  interior  two  rows  of  massive  pillows  uphold 
a  plain  vaulted  roof,  and  nondescript  altars,  screens,  &c.,  abound, 
once  painted  and  gilt,  but  now  covered  with  dust  and  dirt.  The 
structure  is  in  the  worst  taste  of  the  letter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Let  us  hope  that  old  Munich  has  still  something  better 
in  reserve  for  us. 

Here  is  a  fame  attaching  to  the  Theatiner  Kirche.  We  have 
seen  the  name  in  catalogues  of  the  public  monuments  of  Munich, 
when  there  was  no  mention  made  of  any  other  church,  in  French 
encyclopaedias,  geographical  dictionaries,  and  the  like.  It 
will  surely  be  worth  our  while  to  go  in  search  of  iL  We  shall 
find  it  in  the  Theatiner  Strasse,  just  opposite  the  angle  of  the 
royal  residence,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hofgarten.  It  is  a 
buikiiog  closed  in  by  houses  on  either  side,  having  at  its  west 
tront  a  Grecian  ponico,  at  its  east  end  a  semicircular  apae^  and 
at  its  summit  an  ordinary  sized  cupola.  Its  fame  has  been  de- 
rived from  its  interior,  in  which  the  use  of  stucco-work  has  been 
carried  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch  that  we  ever  beheld  or 
heard  of.  Walls  and  ceiling  are  loaded  with  that  tiresome  and 
unmeaning  decoration,  till  the  eye  absolutely  uckens.  It  is 
Italy  out-Italied.     Come  away  from  it. 

*  Handbook  for  Southera  Gennunr.  p.  36. 
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One  chance  remains — St  Michaers  Hofkirche  has  a  reputation. 
You  must  go  there  to  see  Thorwaldson's  Life  and  Death  at  the 
tomb  of  Eugene  Beauhamois.  Here,  it  may  be,  you  will  find  a 
building  worthy  your  ideal  of  a  Catholic  church.  Retrace  your 
steps  then  to  the  Frauenkirche,  and  thence  by  one  of  the  many 
narrow  lanes  that  open  out  of  the  north  side  of  the  Frauenplatz 
reach  the  line  of  streets  leading  to  the  Karls-thor.  Follow  this 
line,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  Neuhauser  Strasse  and  the  Weite 
Gasse,  you  will  come  upon  the  building  you  are  seeking  for,  the 
Jesuits'  or  Hofkirche. 

Fronting  the  widest  part  of  the  Neuhauser  Strasse  is  its  grand 
{iifade,  a  broad  flat  face,  rising  at  the  summit  by  a  series  of 
curious  curves  into  a  depressed  gable,  running  up  into  a  tiny 
bellry-tower,  and  flanked  at  the  corners  by  a  pair  of  very  indif- 
ferent statues— of  saints,  we  suppose.  This  face  is  divided  into 
four  portions  by  parallel  courses  of  projecting  stone,  running 
faorixontally.  The  basement  portion  is  adorned  with  pilasters  ^ 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  boasts  in  the  centre  a  niche  containing  a 
statue  of  St  Michael,  on  eadi  side  a  doorway  in  the  true  Italian 
taste ;  the  next  portion,  or  story — for  that  is  the  appearance  it 
presents — contains  three  long  plain  round-topped  windows,  and 
six  niches  without  statues ;  the  third  story  has  in  the  centre  an 
oval  light,  on  each  side  three  like  those  in  the  story  below,  only 
smaller;  the  gable  is  diversified  with  a  row  of  similar  lights. 
The  angles  of  the  building  boast  a  novel  ornament  It  is  a 
massive  square  pillar,  resting  on  the  basement  story,  which  pro* 
jects  further  than  the  others,  standing  detached  from  the  main 
wall,  crowned  with  a  young  obelisk. 

This  is  the  grand  facade  of  the  Hofkirche.  The  only  other 
portion  of  the  building  which  is  seen  externally,  the  side  facing 
the  Weite  Gasse,  is  in  similar  taste.  Oval  windows,  placed 
lengthways,  decorate  the  top  story ;  long  round-topped  lights, 
and  a  sort  of  Tuscan  arcade-work,  the  second ;  ovals,  placed  end- 
ways, and  square-topped  windows,  blocked  up  with  brickwork, 
the  first  The  interior  need  not  be  described ;  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  exterior. 

Such  is  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  old  Munich.  The 
remainder  of  its  churches  are  beneath  contempt  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  bestow  a  word  on  them.  Let  us  start  away  on  our 
tour  through  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces. 

Commence  with  Passau.  Here  was  a  noble  cathedral  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  if  we  may  believe  old 
chroniclers,  one  of  the  finest  that  there  was  to  be  seen  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Germany.  Alas  1  it  was  con- 
sumed, all  exeept  a  fragment,  in  that  terrible  conflagration  of  the 
year  1652,  when  the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  not  a 
pubUc  building  remained  intact.      The  taste  of  the  time  replaced 
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it  by  a  genuine  Italian  edifice,  with  the  usual  amount  of  stucco 
and  plaster,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola  in  the  form  of  a  belL 
All  that  remains  of  the  old  building  is  the  choir,  which  yet  stands 
lip  to  witness  against  the  barbarism  that  has  attached  to  it  so 
poor  and  unsuitable  an  edifice. 

From  Passau,  take  the  course  of  the  lordly  Danube,  and 
ascend  to  Ratisbon,  or  more  properly  Regensburg.  The  Dom 
of  Ratisbon  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  chujrches  of  southern 
Germany.  It  is  unfinished  indeed,  as  which  of  them  is  not  ?— 
but  still,  despite  of  the  want  of  an  adequate  tower,  it  is  a  most 
superb  and  majestic  edifice.  As  you  behold  it  now,  with  its 
splendid  painted  glass,  both  old  and  new,  its  chaste  side  altars, 
and  striking  statues,  and  tasteful  monuments,  it  approaches  per- 
haps near  to  your  ideal  of  a  perfect  Catholic  church.  Nothing 
seems  out  of  taste.  You  must  look  very  narrowly  at  the  massive 
silver  high  altar  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be, 
a  purely  Gothic  work.  With  this  single  exception,  all  is  in 
perfect  harmony.  True,  it  is  so  now ;  but  had  you  visited  it 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  your  impression  would  have  been 
very  different  The  harmony  is  King  Louis's  work.  He  has 
swept  away  those  hideous  screens  and  gaudily-painted  wooden 
altars  and  monuments  which  then  blocked  up  the  whole  interior, 
and  almost  prevented  you  from  seeing  whether  the  building  was 
Gothic  or  no ;  his  are  those  light  canopies  of  carved  stone  over 
the  side  altars;  his  those  painted  wmdows  which  glow  with 
nearly  the  brilliancy  of  the  ancient  craft;  his  are  numberless 
restorations  of  what  was  decayed,  and  worn,  and  mutilated,  if 
you  would  fully  understand  what  its  condition  was  before  King 
Louis  commenced  his  repairs  and  restorations,  you  must  enter 
into  two  or  three  of  the  other  old  churches  which  abound  in  this 
imperial  town.  These  you  will  find  as  barbarously  treated,  as 
wretchedly  disfigured,  as  any  which  among  ourselves  have  called 
forth  men's  indignation  against  the  utter  want  of  taste  and 
atrocious  ignorance  of  Protestants. 

If  from  Ratisbon  you  follow  the  course  of.  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  canal  to  Bamberg,  you  will  come  upon  another  magni- 
ficent cathedral,  like  that  of  Ratisbon,  almost  without  a  fault. 
This  is  the  celebrated  building  mentioned  by  Whewell  in  his 
original  preface  to  the  '  German  Churches,'  as  built  in  the 
pointed  style,  so  early  as  1012.  Here,  among  other  beauties, 
yoif  will  especially  admire  the  quaint  fresco  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  are  adorned,  and  the  beautifully  cut  foliage  of  the 
capitals  in  the  western  choir,  the  work  of  Bishop  Otto  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  For  both  of  these  features  of 
peculiar  beauty  you  are  again  indebted  to  King  Louis;  till 
within  these  few  years  the  frescoes  were  hid  and  the  capitals 
blocked  up  with  accumulated   whitewash,   an   evidence  ot  the 
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taste  of  the  Roman  Catholic  posseseors  of  the  cathedral  (ifaring 
some  centuries.  The  Pfarrkiitebe  in .  the  same  town,  and  the 
church  of  St  Michael  without  the  walls,  hare  suffered  worse 
than  tbe  cathedral  ever  suffered ;  the  whole  interior  of  the  latter, 
the  choir  of  the  former,  have  been  Italianized. 

From  Bamberg  it  is  a  short  journey  to  Wiirzburg,  another 
ancient  capital  of  an  ecclesiastical  state,  which  down  to  the  end 
of  tbe  last  century  was  governed  by  its  own  Prince- Bishop,  and 
tbe  entire  population  of  which  has  always  been  Roman  Catholic* 
Here  is  a  cathedral,  built  probably  in  the  eleventh,  century,  in 
the  early  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  style.  The  royal  restorer 
has  not  yet  sent  his  army  of  carpenters  and  masons  to  clear 
away  the  deformities  and  bring  to  light  the  beauties  of  this 
edifice, — and  so  we  see  it  nearly  as  it  was  left  by  the  long  array 
of  ecclesiastical  princes  who  governed  the  principality.  The 
interior  is  modernised  throughout,  gaudily  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  painting  and  gilding,  and  crowded  with  monuments, 
many  of  them  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  At  one  end  is  a 
chapel^  which  is  reckoned  by  the  good  Wurzbergers  a  complete 
triamph  of  art.  It  is  purely  Italian,  adorned  with  rich  marbles 
—a  glittering  toy— a  splendid  atrocity!  We  fear  that  King 
Lewis  despairs  of  being  able  to  undo  what  the  long  line  of 
Prince-Bishops  have  done  to  ruin  this  edifice.  The  other 
churches  in  the  town,  together  with  the  chapel  in  the  episcopal 
palace^  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the 
pattern  church.  They  are  either  modern  structures  altogether 
in  the  classic  style,  or  ancient  buildings  defaced  by  the  Italian- 
isbg  mania* 

Here  we  conclude  our  main  argument.  We  trust  that  we 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  the  least  well-informed,  that 
the  rise  of  a  false  taste  in  church  architecture  was  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  Reformation,  occurring,  as  we  have  shown  them 
it  did,  almost  simultaneously  in  Italy,  France,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Germany,  and  thence  passing  over  into  England :  and 
continuing  to  prevail  in  those  countries  during  the  whole  period 
that  England  was  suffering  from  the  malady.  We  trust  that  we 
have  shown  the  introduction  of  the  classic  style  not  to  have  been 
caased  or  even  facilitated  by  the  *  overthrow  of  the  ancient, 
bith/  seeing  that  Italy  gave  birth  to  the  style  at  an  era  prior 
to  the  Reformation,. and  tbe  most  ^  Catholic'  kings — ^nay,  popes 
themselves — welcomed  and  encouraged  it,  and  it  fixed  itself  as 
firmly  in  Catholic  as  in  Protestant  countries.  How  can  it 
justly  be  said  that  <  heathenism  was  invited  to  lend  its  aid  in 
forming  for  newly-enlightened  Christians  a  worse  than  Pagan 
m  of  architecture?'  If^ anything  is  clearly  made  out  in  the 
history  of  architecture,  it  Is  that  the  revived  classic,  or  cinque-, 
cento  style  was  invented  in  /to/y,   by  good    *  Catholics^*  for. 
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Popes.  U  spread  into  other  countries  as  a  fashion.  Roman 
Catbofic  ones  nataraUy  received  it  with  the  more  favour  as 
stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 
England  received  it  in  spite  of  its  popish  origin,  becaose  fashion 
was  more  powerful  than  religious  prejudice.  The  first  great 
impetus  given  to  the  application  of  the  style  to  churches,  was  by 
the  erection  of  a  building  confessedly  on  Uie  model  of  St  Peter  s 
at  Rome.  From  that  time  the  'once  Catholic  and  beautiful 
England'  rapidly  assimilated  herself  in  her  buildings  to  the  still 
Catholic  but    already  disfigured  countries  on   the    continent. 

*  Then  it  was'  that  the  name  Gothic  was  imported  also  from 
Soman  Catholic  lands,  and  applied,  in  the  sense  given  to  it  is 
Italvf  to  the  pointed  style. 

We  will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  other  points  wherein  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  seek  to  bend  the  subject  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  their  proselytising  purposes,  seem  to  us  indifierent 
reasoners. 

They  assume  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  reliffion  and 
the  architecture  of  mediaeval  times.  '  It  is  both  heartless  and 
insincere  to  afiect  the  indifference  of  a  mere  antiquary  in  treating 
of  the  splendid  results  of  the  religion  of  the  middle  agesj  says 
Mr.  Paley.  (Pref.,  p.  x.)  <  Mediaeval  architecture,'  again  he 
tells  us,  *'  was  the  visible  embodying  of  the  highest  feeangs  of 
adoration  J  and  worship^  and  holy  abstraction.   (Manual,  p.  5.) 

*  The  Gothic  style  may  be  considered  as  the  Catholic  exponeiU 
and  representative  of  the  mind  of  the  Church*  (p.  24.)  We  are 
required  to  feel  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  admiration  of  me- 
diaeval religion,  on  account  of  .the  perfection  of  mediaeval  archi* 
tecture.  The  religious  system  of  those  dajrs  produced,  it  is 
thought,  among  Christians  the  *  highest  feelings  of  adoration;* 
these  could  not  but  find  a  vent  for  themselves — a  *  languase  of 
their  own' — and  being  so  perfect  as  they  were,  they  found  ex- 
pression in  the  most  perfect  of  all  arts,  *  Pointed  or  Christian 
lirchitecture.'  On  these  grounds  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  in 
favour  of  the  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  we  are 
told  we  must  become  Romanists. 

Now  granting  the  connexion  between  religion  and  art  to  hold 
good,  and  the  argument  to  be  valid  thus  far,  what  would  it  really 
teach  us  of  Romanism  ?  Would  it  not  prove  a  degeneracy  of 
religion  in  that  church  in  which  there  has  been  undoubtedly  so 
great  a  degeneracy  of  art  ?  Gothic  architecture  itself  was  on 
the  decline,  nay,  had  shown  symptoms  indicative  of  a  rapid  decay, 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr. 
Paley  half  denies  this. 

'  Such,  then,  were  the  humble  beginnings,'  he  says,  '  of  English 
church  architecture,  which  for  many  centuries  afterwards  may  be  said 
to  have  run  a  career  of  undying  splendour,  occasionally  changing,  bat 
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ne9er  really  becoming  deierioratedy  wbile  the  spirit  of  religious  faith 
and  liberality  remidned  unimpaired.  Its  final  decline  or  debasement, 
in  respect  of  principles  as  weU  as  of  details*  eammeneed  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIU.'  (p.  15.) 

But  Mr.  Pugin,  a  far  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Paley,  dates 
the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture  from  a  much  earlier  period. 
•  The  moment  the^a^  or  four-centred  arch  was  introduced,  the 
spirit  of  Christian  architecture  was  on  the  wane,'  he  says.*  Bui 
this  was  early  in  the  fifteenth^  if  not  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  And  that  the  debasement  was  not  merely  in  details 
but  in  principles,  Mr.  Pugin  will  also  witness, 

*  Height,*  he  says,  *  or  the  vertical  principle,  emblematic  of  the  re- 
surrection, is  the  very  essence  of  Christian  architecture.  It  was  to  at- 
tain greater  elevation  with  a  given  width,  that  the  pointed  arch  was 
employed ;  and  the  four-centred  arch  does  not  possess  equal  advantage 
in  this  respect  with  the  old  semi ;  and  although  some  of  the  later  build- 
ings, as  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  still  retain  the  principle  of 
internal  height,  with  the  use  of  Uie  depressed  arch,  yet  who  can 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  running  up  walls  to  a  pro- 
digious elevation,  and  then,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  principle,  and 
9pringinff  a  lofty  groin,  losing  a  considerable  increase  of  height  by  a 
flattened  thrusting  arched  ceiling ;  the  form  of  which  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  height  at  which  it  is  commenced  ? 

'  I  do  not  make  this  observation  by  way  of  disparaging  the  merits  of 
this  stupendous  building,  but  merely  to  show  the  early  decay  of  the 
true  F&iNCiPLss  of  pointed  architecture,  which  may  be  traced  in  that 
glorious  pile.' 

What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  religion  of  this  period  ?  If 
the  perfection  of  the  middle  or  decorated  Gk>thic  proves  the 
excellency  of  the  religious  system  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  must  not  the  '*  decay"  and  "  decline" 
evident  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  century 
be  taken,  pariratione,  to  indicate  a  religious  corruption? 
And.  if  so,  what  shall  we  say  to  later  Rome — the  Rome  of  Leo 
the  Tenth— of  the  era  of  the  Council  of  Trent — of  the  last  three 
centuries?  If  pure  taste  proves  pure  religion,  does  not  debased 
taste  indicate  the  contrary  ?  And  can  anything  be  more  debased 
than  the  architecture  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  during  the 
last  two  centuries  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  those  <  ugly  and  un- 
christian piles  in  burlesque  imitation  of  the  foreign  shrines  of 
heathen  gods'  which  are  the  disgrace  of  our  land,  that  has  not 
its  parallel  in  each  of  these  three  countries?  And  if  so,  with  what 
face  can  it  be  said  that '  the  revived  pagan  gained  [in  England] 
a  triumph  worthy  of  a  debased  and  fallen  Church*\  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  in  other  countries,  the  countries  which  effected  the 

*  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architectnre,  p.  7,  note, 
t  Mr.  Paley'ff  Minnal,  p.  150. 
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revival^  the  Church  was  equally  *  debased  and  fallen  ?'  Mr.  Paley 
would  fain  have  his  readers  believe  that  England  originated  the 
revived  classic,  which  he  is  careful  not  to  call  the  cinque-cento 
style,  lest  the  name  should  betray  a  foreign  origin ;  and  he  strives 
to  leave  the  impression  that  whatever  may  be  found  of  it  in  other 
countries  was  derived  from  England. 

'  About  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII./  he  says, 
*  a  love  for  what  is  cdled  the  antique  began  to  prevail,  and  we  find  in 
the  screen  and  wood-work  of  King  College  Chapel,  a  decided  departure 
from  the  Gothic  detail,  and  a  great  admixture  of  Italian  forms  and 
principles.  The  novelty  was  contagious,  and  spread  with  fatal  rapt- 
dity  ;  nor  was  its  career  confined  to  unhappy  England,  but  all  the  coun- 
tries which  retained  their  allegiance  to  the  Western  Church  became 
infected  with  it/     (p.  149.) 

Who  would  not  gather  from  this  that  England  gave  birth 
to  the  pestilence  which  went  forth  thence  to  devastate  other 
lands  ?  Who  would  imagine  that  Bnineschelli  had  finished  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  in  1420,  a  centurif 
and  a  half  before  the  cinque-cento  was  applied  to  any  public 
edifice  in  this  land  ;  while  in  France  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise 
completed  his  chateau  de  Gaillon  in  1500,  and  in  Germany  the 
Elector  Palatine  Otto  Henry,  made  his  magnificent  addition  to 
the  great  castle  of  Heidelberg  in  1550 — the  last  of  these  events 
anticipating  by  three  and  fifty  yeart  the  first  real  instance  of 
the  revival  of  the  antique  in  architecture  among  ourselves?* 
Yet  that  this  was  the  case  is  known  to  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
study  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  to  no  one  better  than  to  Mr. 
Paley.  Is  it  worthy  of  him  to  strive  to  leave  a  contrary  impres- 
sion ? 

The  conclusions,  then,  that  we  would  impress  upon  our  readers 
with  regard  to  these  matters  are  the  following: — I.  That  Gothic 
architecture  had  begun  to  decline  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  the  true  principles  were  departed  from,  true 
taste,  in  respect  of  it,  was  on  the  wane,  the  art  would  have 
perished,  even  had  there  been  no  revival  of  a  taste  for  the  antique. 
It  might  have  lingered  on,  but  it  was  doomed  from  the  moment 
that  the  Decorated  style  was  superseded  by  ^he  Perpendicular  in 
England,  by  the  Flamboyant  in  France,  by  those  various  styles 
to  which  no  name  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  given,  which  dis- 
placed the  pure  Gothic  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Germany. 
2.  That  the  formation  of  a  new  Pagan  style  by  an  adaptation  of 
the  principles  of  ancient  art  to  modern  necessities,  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  Italians,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  patronage 
of  Popes  and  Cardinals ;  that  this  style,  first  adopted  and  carried 
to  a  great  perfection  in  Italy,  (to  use  Mr.  Hope's  words,) '  crossed 

*  Sec  Hope's  Essay,  ch.  xlvi.  p  543—5. 
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the  Alps,  and  reached  successively  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England;  each  uf  these  countries,  as  it  was  further  removed  in 
place  from  its  fountain-head,  being  also  later  in  the  adoption.' 
(Essay,  p.  543.)  3.  That  this  style,  gaining  its  ascendancy 
CTerywhere  through  the  power  of  fashion^  was  received  with 
equal  favour  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants — that  it  was 
uniTersally  adopted  through  Western  Europe,  not  only  for  new 
buildings,  but  for  all  alterations,  repairs,  and  additions  to  old 
ooes,  and  that  in  consequence  the  old  Gothic  churches  and  other 
public  structures  have  evert/where  been  disfigured  and  damaged 
by  most  tasteless  embellishments,  while  the  recent  erections  have 
been  almost  exclusively  of  a  classic  character,  England  being  no 
wone  off  in  this  respect  than  the  continent.  4.  That  the  classic 
fltyle  has  itself  deteriorated  pretty  equally  in  all  the  countries  in 
which  it  has  obtained,  but  has  gone  the  greatest  length  of  ex- 
travagance in  its  birthplace,  Italy.  And  5.  That  recently  a  taste 
for  Gothic  art,  and  a  reaction  against  the  monstrosities  of  the 
classic  era  has  sprung  up  simultaneously  in  France,  Germany, 
ukI  England — not  among  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants 
exclusively,  but  at  once  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  at  Oxford  and 
Oscott,  among  Anglo-Catholics  and  Romanists. 

Conceming  this  revival  we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  offer. 
It  is  generally  considered  the  consequence  of  revived  *  Catholic* 
feeling.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  it  be  not  far  more  the 
result  of  advanced  aestheticism.  Let  those  who  speak  of  it  as  a 
purely  religious  matter,  explain  in  the  first  place  now  a  Quaker, 
Rickman,  came  to  be  the  first  to  call  public  attention,  among 
ourselves,  to  the  transcendant  beauty  of  Gothic  art.  Let  them 
secondly  consider  whether  the  revival  in  Bavaria  be  not  plainly 
an  aesthetic  matter.  There,  a  sort  of  even  balance  is  held  be- 
tween all  the  various  architectural  styles — ^and  if  the  church  of 
Maria  Hilf  at  Au,  and  the  restorations,  &c.  at  Ratisbon  and 
Bamberg  prove  an  appreciation  for  the  pure  Gothic,  the  Aller 
Heiligen  Kapelle,  the  Ludwig's  Kirche,  and  the  Basilica,  together 
with  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  Ludwigs  Strasse,  give 
evidence  of  the  admiration  in  which  the  Byzantine  is  held,  while 
the  theatre,  the  Glyptothek,  the  new  facade  of  the  royal  residence 
on  the  garden  side,  and  other  erections  show  clearly  the  respect 
that  is  entertained  for  the  classic  and  Palladio  styles.  Bavaria 
worships  the  beautiful,  whatever  form  it  takes,  but  sees  it  no 
|Qore  in  Gothic  than  in  Grecian  architecture,  in  the  pointed  than 
io  ^dnque-cenfo  btyle  *  Catholic*  feeling,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended, has  assuredly  not  produced  this  general  appreciation  of 
^1  that  is  beautiful  in  art. 

Finally,  a  word  to  our  own  Church-restorers,  and  architectural 
wxrieticd.  We  fear  there  has  been  hitherto  among  them  a  great 
deal  too  much  dilettante-i^m.  Blind  admiration  of  ancient 
models  has  almost  universally  prevailed.     Stone  altars,  credence 
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tables,  sedilia,  piscinsBy  screens,  rood-lofts,  fald-stoob,  must  be 
forced  upon  reluctant  congregations,  because  they  are  ancient, 
because  they  are  Gothic,  not  because  there  is  any  peculiar  pro- 

I)riety  in  them.     What  miserable  pedantry  is  this  I    Give  us  the 
ofty  roofs,  the  heavenward  pointing  lines,  the  *  dim  religious 
light,'  the   due  ordering  of  the  various   parts,  which  are  the 
special  excellences  of  mediaeval  church  architecture,  but  away 
with  the  wretched  mockery  of  sedilia  in  which  no  one  is  ever 
to  sit,  piscinaa  without  water-drains,    niches  without  statues, 
rood-lofts  without  crucifixes,  brackets  without  images,  Mary- 
chapels  without  'any  altar  dedicated  to  Mary.     The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Gothic  architecture  was,  that  every  feature 
in  a  building  should  be  for  some  use,  none  exclusively  for  orna- 
ment    Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  let  the  words  of  Dr.  Hook 
on  this  subject,  which  we  quoted  at  length  in  our  last  number/ 
be  pondered  by  our  church-builders  and  church-restorers  everj- 
where.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  churches  are  to  be  built  in 
accordance  with  the  ritual  to  be  used  in  them.     English  archi- 
tects must  aim  at  *  the  production  of  an  edifice  in  which  the 
services  of  the  existing  Church  of  England,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer- Book,  may  be  performed  in  the  beauty  ofholiness.'t  "^^ 
build  churches  after  the  exact  model  of  the  ancient  ones,  is  to 
suit  them  to  the  ancient  and  now  discarded  ritual.    This  is 
either  absurd  or  treacherous.    If  the  intention  is  to  hold  up 
before  the  eyes  of  men  in  perpetuum  a  glaring  and  palpable  in- 
consistency, what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  ?   If  it  is  to  wean 
them  from  the  worship  and  ritual  of  their  own  Church,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  receive  with  satisfaction  the  worship  and  ritual 
of  a  Church  which  has  shown  itself  for  centuries  our  most  bitter 
and  determined  enemy,  what  words  are  strong  enough  to  sug- 
matize  such  systematic  treachery  ?     We  do  not  believe  that  tius 
last  intention  has  been  entertained  in  more  than  two  or  three^  if 
even  in  so  many  instances.     However,  it  is  time  that  even  ab- 
surdity should  cease.     Henceforward  let  the  English  ritual,  the 
ritual  of  the  Prayer- Book,  be  the  standard  of  our  church-builders. 
Let  their  main  object  be  to  give  us  buildings  adapted  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  efiective  performance  of  our  services.     Be  they 
Gothic,  or  be  they  Grecian,  or  be  they  Byzantine, — and  we  have 
seen  churches  nearly  equally  faultless  in  each  of  these  styles,— 
let  them  not  be  mere  copies  of  the  antique.     Let  the  architect, 
according  to  Dr.  Hook's  advice,  having  mastered  the  principles 
of  his  art  by  the  careful  study  of  the  ancient  models,  apply  his 
principles  to  the  production  of  an  edifice  suited  to  our  ritual. 
Then  we  may  hope  once  more  to  see  arise  in  England  a  style 
of  architecture  possessing  features  of  originality — a  style  that 
will  be  truly  our  own,  and  which  will  deserve,  and  perhaps  obtain, 
the  name  of  National. 

*  Art.  III.  pp.  177—9.  t  The  Three  RefomuiioBS,  p.  71. 
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No.  II. 
Westminster  Abbey. 

*  Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things. 
Lays  heroes,  psitriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  sttll  the  tongue, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung ; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
T^e  distant  note  of  holy  song, — 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  again. 
All  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.' 

Scott. 

*  Such  blest  abodes,  in  Heayen's  all-jyitying  eyes. 

Might  yet  be  doquent  for  a  nation's  good ; 

But  where  is  now  the  kneeling  muUitiide  ? 
The  silTer-tongaed  spmce  verger  passes  by, 
Hunying  his  group,  the  prond  and  curious  eye 

Of  connoiasenr— the  loiterer's  sauntering  mood ; 
Sad  pictue  of  lost  fidth  and  evil  nigh  V 

Thx  Cathsdkal. 

Hating  discoursed  at  large  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  next 
of  our  London  churches  which  claims  my  notice,  dear  Basil,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  As  a  *  grand 
cathedral,'  indeed,  this  venerable  edifice  has  many  points  of 
superiority  over  the  more  modem,  but  less  solemn  temple^ 
which  is  designated  the  ^  Mother  Church/  or,  in  other  words, 
the  *  Metropolitan  Cathedrar — though  neither  of  these  is  a 
phrase,  by  the  wa^,  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  as  the  case 
stands.  St  Paul's  is  undoubtedly  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
metropolis ;  while  St.  Peter's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  reality  not 
a  cathedral  at  all.  Of  much  that  could  constitute  it  one,  as  a 
building,  it  certainly  has  the  attributes  in  proud  perfection ;  but, 
properly  speaking,  it  is  only  an  abbey  church,  not  a  cathedral — 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  or  the  minster  in 
the  west — (St.  Paul's  being  in  the  east) — better  known  amongst 
our  national  edifices  as  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  original  foundation  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  in  the  annals  either  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil  afiairs  of  this  realm.  If  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
a  Roman  temple  first  occupied  the  site,  dedicated  to  Apollo ; 
out  of  the  ruins  of  which — having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
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quake — King  Lucius  built  a  little  church.  History,  however, 
assures  us,  that  early  in  the  seventh  century,  Sebert,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  having  embraced  Christianity,  built  a  Christian 
temple  there.  According  to  Stowe,  he  *  built  a  church  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
London.'  This  was  the  foundation,  most  probably,  of  the  Abbey^ 
— of  that  which  was  the  abode 

*  Of  men  who  could  to  solitude  control 

Their  hopes^  and  from  ambition's  pathways  stole. 

To  give  tbeir  whole  lives  sinlessly  to  God.' 

For  an  abbevy  Basil,  you  need  scarcely  be  reminded^  is  an 
edifice,  or  rather  a  series  of  edifices ,  constructed  for  the  dwell- 
ing, as  well  as  the  devotions,  of  a  religious  fraternity,  under  the 
government  of  an  Abbot,  or  an  Abbess.  *  Like  a  fortified  town, 
it  was  complete  within  itself;  rich  in  its  endowments  and  its 
privileges,  it  was  at  once  a  refuge  for  the  weak,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  unhappy.  Within  its  walls,  queens,  when  divorced,  or 
widowed,  could  retire  with  dignity  and  comfort;  kings,  when 
penitent,  or  deposed,  could  find  a  religious  retreat;  and  the 
wretched  victim  of  a  successful  rival  become,  as  it  were,  dead  to 
the  world,  and  escape  in  that  way  from  the  searing  irons  of  his 
enemy.'  *  And  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  hey-day  of  its  great- 
ness and  grandeur,  now  faded  and  gone,  was  all  this,  and  more, 
both  to  powerful  princes  and  their  persecuted  people. 

The  edifice  begun  in  the  seventh  century  by  Sebert,  was  not 
completed  until  King  Edgar  took  in  hand  to  carry  out  the  pious 
object  in  the  tenth  ;  and  the  church  itself  was  wholly  rebuilt,  on 
a  gander  scale,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  next  century ; 
while  that  again  was  replaced  by  one,  in  a  still  larger  and  more 
costly  style,  by  Henry  IlL,  in  the  year  1220.  This  was  the  com- 
tnencement  of  the  present  abbey  church.  The  third  Henry  did 
not  live  to  see  it  finished,  however,  or  anything  like  it.  But  bis 
plan  was  carried  on  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  by  the  abbots 
— by  the  latter  more  particularly,  as  respects  the  magnificence 
of  tne  design ;  for  whatever  Sbakspeare's  King  John  may  say 
about '  shaking  the  bags  of  hoarding  abbots,' — thou  wilt  remem- 
ber the  passage,  Basil, — there  were  none,  not  even  kings  them- 
selves, 

*  Who  loved  the  Church  so  weU,  or  gave  so  largely  to  it.' 

Would  that  we  had  some  such  churchmen  now  !  Nay,  would 
even  that  we  had  some  such  *  Abbeys,'  where  might  still  \im 
heard  '  the  sounds  of  other  years  1' 

*  Peter  Cunningham. 
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*  Thcmghts  full  of  prayer,  and  solemn  harmonies. 
Which  imitate  on  earth  the  peaceful  skies !' 

Where  might,  indeed,  be  purposes  fulfilled  quite  matter-of-fact 
enough,  Basil,  for  this  utilitarian  age,  and  heavenly  still.  It 
was  tlie  abuse  of  such  religious  houses  as  Westminster  Abbey 
which  condemned  and  overthrew  them.  But  just  consider  for  a 
moment  what  blessings  might  be  diffused  through  a  neighbour* 
hood  like  that  around  the  old  abbey  church,  were  its  resources 
now  arranged,  and  its  revenues  devoted,  as  the  piety,  ay,  and 
the  wisdom,  of  our  ancestors  designed  them  to  be. 

Of  course  you  have  read  '  Cbollerton,'  Basil,  and  you  will  re- 
member, doubtless,  the  ideal  of  a  religious  house  which  Arthur 
Fosdyke  propounds.  But  let  me  call  to  your  mind  the  passage 
—it  applies  so  forcibly  to  the  point.  It  was  on  the  visit,  yoii 
know,  to  the  ruins  of  Winbom  Priory,  when  Fosdyke  thus 
described  his  plan  of  such  an  institution  as  might  yet  be  made, 
with  inestimable  advantage  to  the  Church,  and  to  a  large  and 
miserably  neglected  population  within  the  very  precincts  of  this 
Abbey  of  Westminster. 

' It  is  not  only  of  the  past  I  think  when  I  look  upon  such 

ft  scene  as  this.  The  thoughts  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  are 
still  more  vividly  upon  my  mind.  I  think  of  our  overgrown  parishes — 
of  our  large  towns  daily  more  and  mere  relapsing  into  heatnenism ;  I 
think  of  the  impossibility,  humanly  speaking,  of  counteracting  the  fear- 
ful evils  which  surround  us,  and  which  threaten  our  social  system — oi 
the  total  and  avowed  inadequacy  of  the  clergy  to  perform  the  work 
before  them ;  and  in  spite  of  the  renewed  vigour  that  has  lately 
developed  itself  in  the  Church,  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  in  their 
spiritual  guides,  their  still  increasing  inadequacy,  and  then  the  sight  of 
sach  a  huildiog  as  this  whose  ruins  we  are  contemplating,  makes  me 
ftsk  myself  if  a  system  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  monastic  one 
might  not  help  us  in  our  need." 

'  "  But  do  you  not  fear,"  asked  Sir  Edward,  "  that  were  we  to  re- 
store the  fallen  monasteries,  or  found  new  ones,  we  should  find,  as  our 
ftnoestors  did,  that  the  evils  belonging  to  the  system  counterbalanced 
the  advantages  ?" 

'  "  No,"  replied  Fosdyke,  ''  I  do  not ;  for  I  thmk  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  systems  which  must  be  arranged  by  man,  we  should  benefit  by 
the  experience  we  have  had." 

*  •*  Then  you  think,  Arthur,"  said  Anna,  "  that  there  was  much 
that  needed  reform  when  our  religious  houses  were  destroyed — that 
msny  abuses  had  crept  in  ?" 

•  "  Undoubtedly,"  returned  Arthur ;  "  but  besides  that,  there  were 
some  r^ulations  belonging  to  those  establishments  which  could  scarcely 
be  cdled  abuses — ^which,  with  our  present  experience,  havine  seen 
how  it  worked,  we  oocdd  do  better  than  imitate.  All  vows,  tor  in* 
stance,  might  be  dispensed  with,  except,  perhaps,  an  engagement  to 
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obedience,  to  be  binding  as  long  as  the  individual  remained  a  member 
of  the  society." "My  monks  should  lead  a  life  of  very  con- 
stant, and  at  times,  of  severe  exertion.  ...  I  would  have  my  monas- 
tery— ^though  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  name  I  would  give  it — in,  or 
rather  just  out  of  a  great  town,  which  would  be  the  field  of  the  spiritual 
labours  of  those  of  the  society  who  were  in  holy  orders ;  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  establishment  numerous  enough  to  permit  the  town 
to  be  amply — ^really  amply — not  according  to  the  make-shifl  notions 
of  the  present  day — ^but  really  amply  suppUed  with  spiritual  teachers — 
the  daJiy  service  performed  in  as  many  churches  as  the  town  possessed, 
not  by  one  only  priest  who  could  be  spared  from  other  pressine  duties, 
but  with  all  due  reverence,  with  the  whole  of  its  clergy  at  the  time 
officiating  in  the  town  in  attendance — ^the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  in- 
dividually known  to  those  s^  over  them,  and  receivina;  private  admo- 
nition from  them,  as  well  as  pubUc  instruction — ^the  schoob,  male  and 
female,  and  all  the  charitable  societies,  subscriptions,  and  district 
visitings,  all  under  the  efficient  controul  of  these  .semi-monastic  men, 
who  themselves  should  be  subject  to  the  incumbent  under  whom  they 
acted,  in  fact,  as  so  many  curates.  But  as  such  a  hfe  of  exertion  as  I 
am  supposing  theirs  to  be  would  be  good  neither  for  soul  nor  body,  if 
kept  up  without  leisure  for  study  and  meditation,  and  necessary  repose, 
I  should  like  them  to  undertake  it  in  turns,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  for  one  set  to  be  ministering  in  the  town,  while  others 
were  engaged  in  carrying  on  constantly  the  Church  Service  in  their 
ownch^>el — pursuing  their  own  studies,  and  superintending  those  of 
a  certain  number  of  young  men,  who  miffht  be  admitted  to  reside 
there  for  a  limited  time,  previously  to  their  being  ordained.' " 

Now  from  this  mere  skeleton  of  the  plan,  one  cannot  but  see 
how  applicable,  spiritually  and  temporally,  it  might  be  made— 
and  that  too  by  a  simple  re-orffanization  of  the  Abbey  foundation 
as  it  now  exists,  with  its  ample  revenues,  privileges,  and  prero- 
ffatives — ^to  the  present  destitute  state  of  the  Cit^and  Liberties  of 
Westminster.  In  no  part  of  so-called  Christian  England,  per- 
haps, is  there  so  sad  an  accumulation  of  practicid  heaSieniam,  in 
all  ito  most  frightful  phases  of  vice,  depravity,  and  profligacy, 
within  a  similar  area,  as  in  and  around  that  very  spot  where 
stands  this  sacred  and  venerable  Abbey.  In  no  part  of  the 
kingdom,  indeed,  within  the  same  compass,  is  there  to  be  found 
such  an  amount  of  population,  virtually  excluded  from  the  pre- 
sent operations  of  our  church  system.  Nowhere  is  there  sudi  a 
field  for  the  spiritual  labours  of  a  body  of  holy  men,  like  those 
who  ought  to  have  *  a  local  habitation  and  a  name'  within  the 
courts  of  this  sanctuary,  which  might  thus  be  made  the  source 
and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  a  system  of  ministerial  and  missionary 
efforts,  whose  results,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  might  ere  long 
be,  that '  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  should  be  gkd  for 
them,  and  the  desert  should  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.' 

But  to  return  to  the  church  itself.     Many  alterations,  as  weU 
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as  addiUonSy  were  made  in  the  plan  of  Henry.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  constructed  *  not  by  a  model 
well  digested  at  first/  The  chapels  without  the  aisles,  he  sup- 
posed, were  an  after-thought  Up  to  a  certain  period  the  gran- 
deur,  the  elegance  of  the  design  was  maintained,  if  not  improved 
upon.  What  is  now  called  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  far  ex- 
ceeds in  beauty  anything  that  was  before  attempted  in  the  sacred 
edifice.  <  It  is  the  richest  specimen,'  says  Mr.  Bloxam,  in  his 
Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture,  *  of  this  style  of  architecture 
(the  perpendicular)  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  completely  covered, 
both  internally  and  externally,  with  panel  work,  niches,  statuary, 
heraldic  devices,  cognizances,  and  other  decorative  embellish- 
ments.' What  the  church  might  have  been,  had  this  magnifi- 
cence been  further  extended,  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  so 
well  begun,  it  would  in  these  degenerate  days  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. But  that  no  such  fine  taste  or  pious  spirit  has  since  pre- 
vuled,  is  but  too  sadly  apparent  in  all  that  has  been  done  smce 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  more  especially  since  the  na- 
tional Church  has  been  so  grievously  inoculated,  more  or  less, 
with  the  puritanical  virus,  and  debased  by  secular  feeling,  from 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  present  day.  The  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  school  of  Ueneva  which  have  been 
imported  into  the  Anglican  Church,  not  only  cooled  down  all 
that  holy  fervour  which  had  induced  the  erection  of  so  many 
worthy  temples  of  the  Most  High,  but  they  favoured  also  a 
spirit  of  callous  indifierence  to  things  sacred,  whether  as  means 
of  Christian  grace,  or  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  ido- 
latry of  superstition,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  only 
superseded  by  the  idolatry  of  covetousness.  ^  So  fervent,'  says 
Dugdale, '  was  the  zeal  of  these  elder  times  to  God's  service  and 
honour,  that  they  freely  endowed  the  Church  with  some  part  of 
their  possessions ;  and  that  in  these  good  works,  even  the  meaner 
sort  of  men,  as  well  as  the  pious  founders,  were  not  backward.' 
But  with  the  character  of  those  times  passed  away  much  of  that 
regard  for  solemn  splendour  in  holy  places,  of  which  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  in  its  elder  portions,  affords  such  striking  displays, 
and  of  the  lack  of  which  all  its  modem  constructions  and  arrange- 
ments present  so  many  most  deplorable  proofs.  Not  that 
our  great  Reformers  themselves  were  devoid  of  such  reverence ; 
but  through  an  abuse  of  those  privileges  which  the  Reformation 
restored  and  extended,  there  was  imbibed  a  puritanical  hatred  to  all 
that  was  grand  and  imposing  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  all  that 
was  seemly  and  significant  in  ecclesiastical  regulations.  This  feel- 
ing, of  course,  became  much  more  prevalent  at  the  Great  Rebellion. 
'  Hereupon/  says  Dr.  Heylin, '  followed  such  an  alteration  in  all 
churches  and  chapels,  that  the  churchwardens  pulled  down  more 
in  a  week  than  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  been  able  to  raise 
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in  two  weeks  of  years ;  such  irreverence,  too,  in  God's  public 
service,  and  discontinuance  of  it  in  many  places,  that  his  majesty 
was  compelled  to  give  new  life  to  it  by  proclamation — an  event 
which  only  showed  the  king's  good  meaning  with  his  want  of 
power/  Yes,  Basil,  such  was  the  feeling  which  warred,  not  only 
against '  embowered  roofs'  and  *  antique  pillars,'  with  '  clustered 
shafts  so  trim' — against  altars,  and  crosses, 

*  And  storied  windows  richly  dight,' 

but  against  crowns  and  sceptres  also— against  everything,  in 
short,  that  was  venerable  and  valuable,  alike  in  Church  and  State. 
Nor  have  we  ever  got  rid  of  that  feeling.  It  still  prevails  on 
every  hand*  It  is  embodied  in  all  the  various  schismatic  sects 
which  now  abound.  Nay,  it  even  sheds  its  baneful  influence 
within  the  very  pale  of  the  Church  itself. 

The  form  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  cross,  the  common 
symbol  of  our  most  holy  faith.  But,  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  original  design  give  it  rather  a  confused, 
though  still  imposing  exterior  aspect  Its  dimensions  are  ma- 
jestic, and  its  proportions  exquisite. 

But  the  venerable  pile  has  had  defacements,  both  without  and 
within.  The  towers  which  look  so  imposing  at  a  distance,  and 
which  form  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  view  of  London  on 
its  south  and  west  sides,  are  sadly  out  of  character  with  the  ve- 
nerable pile,  and  full  of  most  incongruous  details.  These,  as 
you  are  aware,  were  Wren's  handywork,  who  had  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  pointed  gothic  style  of  the  ancient  edifice.  It 
was  no  part  of  the  original  design  to  have  high  towers  there  at 
alL  The  highest  part  of  the  building  was  evidently  destined  to 
rise  where  the  hideous  stump  of  a  central  tower  now  stands,  be- 
tween the  transepts, — hideous,  because  unfinished;  and  only 
made  to  look  more  miserable  by  the  towers  which  raise  their 
heads  so  haughtily  in  front  of  it.  The  west  end  generally  has 
been  much  disfigured  by  the  '  modern  inventions'  of  Wren, 
which  were  quite  in  keeping,  however,  with  the  spirit  of  that  age. 
The  perforated  battlement  upon  the  pointed  arches  in  the  second 
compartment,  and  the  horizontal  lines  which  cut  the  mural 
ornaments  above  the  west  door,  are  altogether  inappropriate  and 
barbarous,  llie  restorations  of  later  times  have  been  much 
more  judicious :  they  evince  not  only  great  liberality,  but  a  much 
better  taste,  on  the  part  of  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter,  than 
their  predecessors  have  shown  at  almost  any  time  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  Of  what  the  structure  would  have  been,  had  its 
plan  been  carried  out  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its  details,  we 
may  form  some  idea  by  examining  the  work  which  was  com- 
pleted when  a  better  Church  spirit  prevailed     To  think  of  what 
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it  was,  indeed,  before  it  was  impaired  by  the  ravages  of  its  eQe«> 
mies,  only  heightens  the  reflection  that  is  cast  upon  our  Pro- 
testant era.  *  Time,  and  the  everlasting  rage  of  republican. 
(quere  puritanical !)  dilapidation  have  robbed  the  exterior  of  this 
structure  of  man^  of  its  ornaments.  The  buttresses  which  were 
once  enriched  with  the  statues  of  kings  and  illustrious  person- 
ages, with  their  appropriate  accompaniments,  retain  but  few  re- 
mains of  sculptured  decoration,  and  now  appear,  from  subsequent 
and  economiciEd  repairs,  in  a  plain  unadorned  state ;  finished  in 
simple,  spiral  forms,  instead  of  the  elaborate  turrets  which  origi- 
nally crowned  them/*  Such  are  the  standing  evidences  of  the 
sad  degeneracy  of  Anglican  Churchmen. 

The  interior  has  been  better  preserved.  The  great  destroyer. 
Time,  has  not  had  the  same  opportunities  within  that  he  has 
without  Still,  the  anti-church  spirit  has  been  at  work, — Puri- 
tan rage  at  one  time,  Protestant  innovation  at  another ;  and  all 
along  a  coldness  and  indifference  to  the  beauty  and  sanctity  of 
such  holy  places,  which  contrast  most  unfavourably  with  the 
fervour  and  reverence  of  the  olden  time.  *  On  entering  the 
western  door,*  says  the  historian  just  quoted,  '  the  whole  body  of 
the  church  presents  itself  at  one  view,  in  a  manner  not  only  to 
gratify  the  eye,  but  to  produce,  also  a  solemn,  pleasing,  and, 
why  may  it  not  be  added,  a  moral  effect  on  the  mind.  The  pil- 
lars, which  divide  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles,  are  so  shaped 
and  contrived,  as  not  to  obstruct  the  side  openings ;  nor  is  the 
sight  terminated  to  the  east,  though  it  receives  some  interruption 
from  the  organ^  but  by  the  painted  window  over  the  portico  of 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel.  This  vista,  at  a  former  period,  when  the 
altar  was  low,  the  organ  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cAoir,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Onfessor^s  chapel  were  included  in  it,  must- 
have  presented  one  of  the  finest  and  most  solemnizing  perspec- 
tives which  the  imagination  can  form.'  f  No  doubt  this  was  so. 
Even  now  one  could  not  enter,  were-^one  but  allowed  the  ap- 
proach— ^which,  shame  to  say,  Basil,  one  is  not— by  the  western 
door,  without  being  struck  with  solemn  admiration  at  the  gran- 
deur of  the  noble  avenue  before  us, — notwithstanding  that  it  does 
indeed  ^  receive  some  interruption  from  the  organ.'  This,  in 
&ct,  is  the  great  eye-sore.  It  mars  the  effect  of  the  splendid 
▼ista.  It  does  more — ^it  prevents  the  appropriation  of  the  nave 
to  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  thereby  crowding  into  the 
choir  those  for  whom  it  was  never  intended,  and  deranging  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system,  as  respects  *  the  services  of  the  sane* 
tuary.'    But  more  of  this  anon.    Let  me,  in  the  mean  time,  say 

*  The  History  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster, 
t   Ibid. 
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one  word  on  tbe  chapels  above  alluded  to.  These  were  oiigi- 
nally  twelve,  but  sorae  of  them  are  now  desecrated,  and  others 
done  away  with.  That  of  St  Blaize,  for  instance,  is  a  vestry- 
room;  St.  Benedicts  is  a  receptacle  for  lumber ;  Abbot  Islip'sia 
filled  with  wax-work,  effigies  of  kings  and  queens,  which,  from 
their  tattered  robes,  have  been  nicknamed  the  <  ragged  regiment;' 
while  most  of  the  others  have  been  changed  from  devotional  to 
mere  mausolean  places.  Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel,  which 
is  immediately  behind  the  altar,  might  have  been  still  available 
for  divine  worship,  but  for  the  state  of  desolation  in  which  it  is 
left  The  now  dismantled  shrine  it  contains  was  once,  Basil,  as 
you  know,  and  for  centuries,  one  where  kings,  priests,  and 
people  oft  repaired,  superstiUously,  it  is  true,  yet  still  with  lowly- 
bowing  reverence, — 

'  That  there  they  might  be  brought 
To  the  society  of  holy  thought.' 

Nor  is  it  altogether  neglected  yet.  It  has  its  devotees  still, 
though  they  are  not  of  our  Church,  but  Romanists,  many  of 
whom,  at  early  mom,  appear  content  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it 
from  the  south  transept.  And  how  shocked  must  they  not  be  at 
the  desolation  that  reigns  in  the  once  sacred  precincts  wherein  it 
stands  !  The  altar  itself  b  overthrown — a  cumbrous  old  table 
occupying  its  place !  It  is  a  pity  that  all  could  not  be  very  diffe- 
rently arranged.  The  place  would  scarcelv  appear  to  have  been 
designed  for  a  chapel  at  all,  but  seems  to  nave  formed  originally 
the  sacrarium  of  the  choir.  The  high  altar  should  have  stood  east- 
ward of  the  present  shrine  of  Edward  theConfessor,— certainly  that 
is  its  appropriate  position.  You  remember  our  visit  to  Cologne 
Cathedral;  such,  you  know,  is  the  arrangement  there.  An  am- 
bulatory, as  at  Westminster  Abbey,  surrounds  the  sacrarium^  in 
which,  immediately  behii^d  the  high  altar,  is  the  celebrated 
<Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings.'  That  portion  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  designed,  of  course,  as  at  Cologne,  for  the  sacrarium; 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  church  would  demand  that 
Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be  thus  appro- 
priated. To  the  mere  antiquarian,  the  idea  of  removing  tbe 
screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  and  at  the  back  of  the  pre- 
sent altar  of  the  choir,  would  no  doubt  be  startling;  but  the  mere 
antiquarian  is  often  the  most  undevout  and  unorthodox  church- 
man; and  ecclesiastical  propriety  must  never  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  a  morbid  attachment  for  musty  antiquity. 

This  chapel  (so  called)  of  Ekiward  the  Confessor,  is  also  known 
as  the  *  Chapel  of  the  Kings.*  To  the  title  of  a  royal  mausoleum 
it  certainly  has  no  slight  claim,  holding,  as  it  does,  the   tombs 
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of  three  Edwards,  two  Henrys,  and  a  Richard,  with  Queens 
PhiUppa  and  Eleanor,— -Edward  the  Confessor,  under  his  shrine, 
occupying  the  centre.  There  is  one  of  our  kings  who  took  his 
death  at  this  shrine  of  his  royal  predecessor,  whose  case  has  en^ 
banced  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot,  although  he  rests  not 
here  but  at  Canterbury.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  sickness  whilst  at  his  devotions  here.  Fabyan  relates, 
how  that  ^  he  becayme  so  sicke  whyle  he  was  making  his  prayers, 
to  take  there  his  leve,  so  as  to  spede  hym  vpon  his  ionrnay,  that 
such  as  were  aboute  hym  fered  that  he  wolde  have  dyed  right 
there;  wherefore  they,  for  his  comforte,  bare  hym  into  the  ah* 
botte's  place,  and  lodged  hym  in  a  chambre,  and  there  upon  a 
paylet  layed  hym  before  the  fyre.'  This  was  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber^  in  the  south-east  tower  of  the  church.  Shakspeare 
has  adopted  the  incident  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  know-^ 
ing,  as  be  did,  the  reverence  of  that  age  for  such  holy  places. 

The  king  inquires  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  name  of  the 
chamber  where  he  had  been  taken  in  his  sickness,  and  being  told 
*  'tb  called  Jerusalem,*  he  exclaims : — 

*  Land  be  to  God !-— even  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  out  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  holy  land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber :  there  I'll  lie ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.' 

Beyond  this  chapel  is  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh — the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  all  the  splendid  structure,  speaking  of  the 
abbey  church  as  a  whole,  although  this  chapel  is  attach^  to  the 
east  end,  and  is  complete  in  itself.  Externally  it  presents  a 
grand  appearance,  supported  by  fourteen  buttresses,  projecting 
from  the  structure  in  oifferent  angles,  which  rise  to  the  roof,  and 
finish  in  beautiful  turrets.  These  buttresses  have  nidies,  which 
formerly  contained  statues  of  prophets  and  apostles :  the  hand 
of  Time  had  mouldered  and  weakened  them,  and  as  there  was 
BO  pious  spirit  to  restore  their  decay,  they  were  removed  alto* 
gether,  and  the  places  they  occupied  left  tenantless  and  desolate. 
The  edifice  consists  of  a  porch,  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  five  cha« 
pels,  or  oratories,  at  the  eastern  end.  We  ascend  to  it  from  the 
abbey  church  by  twelve  steps  of  black  marble,  over  which  is  a 
mi^ificent  arch,  as  broad  as  that  of  the  nave«  and,  with  the 
porch  itself)  richly  decorated.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is 
rich  bevond  conception,  more  particularly  its  fine  perpendicnlar 
roof,  which  Mr.  Dallawav,  in  his  *  Discourses  on  Architecture,' 
describes  as  one  <  never  oefore  attempted  on  so  large  a  scale,' 
and  as  being  *  indeed  a  prodigy  of  art'     It  consists,  according  to 
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the  same  authority,  of  *  an  infinity  of  roses,  knots  of  flowers, 
bosses,  pendents,  with  diminutive  armorial  cognizances,  clustered 
without  propriety  upon  every  simple  member  of  architecture.' 
affording  *  by  far  the  most  exuberant  specimen  of  the  pendentive 
roof,  with  panels  diverging  in  rays,  varied  into  many  grace- 
ful figures.**  Washington  Irving  was  as  much  struck  with  its 
sides  as  with  its  ceiling.  '  The  very  walls,'  he  says,  *  are  wrought 
into  universal  ornament,  encrusted  wiUi  tracery  and  scooped 
into  niches,  crowded  with  the  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Stone,',  he  adds,  ^  seems,  by  the  cunning  labour  of  the  chisel,  to 
have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density,  suspended  aloft  as  if 
bjr  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof  achieved  with  the  wonderful 
minuteness  and  airy  security  of  a  cobweb.'  This  is  all  very  gra- 
phic,  and  very  correct-  It  is  truly  a  splendid  chapel ;  and,  al- 
though full  of  royal  and  other  tombs,  it  is  still  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  numerous  congregation  for  public  worship.  What  a 
pity  that  such  a  place  should  be  so  completely  set  aside  for  holy 
uses !  Almost  the  only  public  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
propriated of  late  is  that  of  the  installation  ot  the  Knights  of  tbe 
Bath,  whose  banners  are  suspended  along  its  sacred  walls,  above 
a  line  of  sculptured  angels, — though  this  not  for  many  years 
past. 

The  atmosphere,  moral  and  religious,  Basil,  I  mean,  of  a  cha- 
pel of  such  gorgeous  architecture  as  Henry  the  Seventh's,  with 
Its  ancient  associations,  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  congenial  with  tbe 
spirit  of  this  shrewd  age.  It  is  too  Ptiseyite,  methinks.  Such, 
at  least,  it  would  be  apt  to  be  regarded  by  those  whose  ideas  of 
churches  and  church  services  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Genevan  school,  or  that  of  an  equally  cold,  unsympatbizing, 
utilitarian  worldliness.  Doubtless  there  was  much  faulty  fervour, 
much  gross  delusion,  mixed  up  with  the  foundation  of  many  of 
these  fine  old  edifices,  and  inwrought  with  their  uses,  on  too 
many  occasions.  The  motives  at  work,  though  sincere,  were 
often  most  mistaken.  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  example,  in  tbe 
founding  of  this  very  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  the  Most 
High,  so  noble  a  monument  of  his  fervent  devotion  to  tbe 
cause  of  Christianity,  had  yet  his  piety  overlaid  by  the  saddest 
superstitions.  The  man — and  that  man  a  king — who  could  ap- 
pomt  and  provide  for,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  the  saying  of 
ten  thousand  masses  '  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  the  weal 
of  his  soul,'  affords  a  deplorable  example  of  a  deluded  though  a 
pious  xnind.  He  fiew  froin  a  stiff,  cold^  worldly-mindedness  and 
scepticism  to  the  opposite  extreme.  And  with  weak  men  this 
has  been  the  case  in  all  ages.  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  con- 
traria  currunt.  So  said  a  heathen  poet,  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago.    But  human  weakness  may  yet  be  employed  to  exert 
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a  divine  influence.  Henry  the  Seventh,  vyith  all  his  errors, 
reared  and  consecrated  a  Christian  temple  which  may  well  put 
colder  hearts,  though  wiser  heads,  to  shame.  And  let  us  not 
refuse  to  profit  by  so  princely  a  bequest  to  the  Church.  Let 
us  'use,  without  abusing  it.'    Assuredly  he 

'  Dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home« 
Who  thus  could  boild/ 

Let  our  thoughts  but  be  as  heavenward  in  appropriating  what 
has  been  built,  tod,  with  the  superior  advantages  we  possess,  in 
more  scriptural  doctrines,  and  purer  rituals,  and  holier  observ- 
ances, we  majT  realise  in  our  happier  case  all  that  the  apostle  so 
emphatically  impress^  upon  Timothy,  as  to  '  the  house  of  God, 
which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,'* 

And  now,  Basil,  let  me  turn  this  discursive  sketch  to  the  ex- 
position of  one  or  two  practical  points,  in  pursuance  of  the  object 
with  which  these  papers  are  addressed  to  you.  We  have  eeea 
what  a  magnificent  eCructure  it  is  that  we  have  under  review : 
how  lamentable  to  think  that  the  sanctity  of  such  an  edifice 
should  be  so  desecrated,  its  beauty  so  defaced,  and  its  capacities 
80  cramped,  as  i(  will  now  be  my  pdnful  duty  to  expose  aa4 
denounce. 

*  JDifieUu,  ^[uerulWf  laudator  temporis  aeti* 

I  am  sensible,  my  friend,  how  open  my  strictures  must  lay  me 
to  the  censure  here  implied.  Harsh  and  complaining  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  appearing,  where  there  is  so  much  to  arouse 
one^s  indignation^  and  make  one  murmur.  And  as  to  praising 
the  ag^  tibat  are  past,  it  is  never  unreasonable  when  they  furnish 
us,  as  iu  this  abbey  church  of  Westminster  they  undoubtedly 
d(^  with  BO  many  things  which  reflect  severely  on  the  church* 
inanship  of  modem  times. 

In  my  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  monuments,  you 
remember,  came  in  for  their  full  share  of  condemnation.  In 
Westminster  Abbey  they  are  even  more  abominable.  In  this 
church,  as  in  the  other,  they  are  altogether  unfit  objects,  the 
most  prominent  of  them,  for  a  Christian  temple.  True,  it  is  to 
*  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings,'  they,  most  of  them,  do  ho- 
nour. But  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  in  anywise  proper 
subjects  of  Christian  veneration  or  regard,  lliey  are  not  the 
illustrators,  or  the  supporters,  of  religion  or  the  Church — too 
often  the  very  reverse  of  it.  Nor  are  their  monuments  designed 
with  any  respect  for  the  character  of  the  holy  place — any  con- 
sistency with  the  sacred  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded— or 
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any  reverence  for  the  Diyine  Being  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
There  are  here,  as  4t  St  Paul's, 

'  Whole  hecatombs,  and  Sabsean  gema 
Offered  in  ostentation.* 

And  to  whom  ?  To  God — the  one  (mly  true  God-— to  Him  who 
*  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ?*  By  no  means  !  But 
to  those  so  falsely  and  impiously  called  '  the  immortal  gods/  and 
goddesses  and  muses,  too,  such  as  Mars,  and  Hercules,  and 
Minerra,  and  even  Melpomene  and  Thalia. 

Of  course,  let  it  be  understood,  Basil,  that  the  ancient  monu- 
ments are  excepted.  In  these,  believe  me,  there  are  no  such 
heathen  abominations,  but  only  the  simple  but  significant  em- 
blems of  that  *aleep  in  the  dust  of  the  grave,'  from  which  die 
humble  Christian  hopes  to  awake  to  *a  joyful  resurrection.' 
They  are  mostly,  in  their  form  and  symboh,  in  character  alike 
with  the  object  and  the  place.  Faith,  humility,  piety — these  are 
the  Christian  graces  they  generally  represent  An  effigy  recum- 
bent as  in  the  tomb,  with  bands  compressed^as  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Decorations  there  may  be,  but  ifiey  are  religious  or 
reclesiastical  emblems ;  and  seldom  is  there  omitted  tmit  most 
sacred  and  significant  of  all  emblems  for  a  Christian's  monument 

^THE  CROSS — 

'  The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord.* 

The  inscriptions,  too,  are  equally  appropriate,  seldom  omittioff 
some  pious  acknowledgment  of  Him  at  whose  word  the  dead 
shall  arise,  whilst  they  avoid  all  worldly  vanities  and  conceits. 
Such  expressions  as,  <  On  whose  soul  Jesus  have  mercy  I'  *  Jesu 
mercy  V  *  Cujus  animsB  propitietur  Deus,'  ^  Cum  firma  spe  resur- 
rectionis;'  or,  where  any  greatness  had  been  achieved  by  the 
departed,  instead  of  a  blazoning  forth  of  his  honours  or  his  rir- 
tues,  the  humble  and  devout  acknowledgment  of  ^Non  nobisi 
Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam.' 

Significant  signs  of  the  progressive  degeneracy  of  the  times 
following  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  the  Church  was  losing  its 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  are  to  be  found  in  the  monuments 
erected  from  that  period  downwards.  There  is  one,  for  instance, 
to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  Church's  regard,  or  of  his  country's  in  anywise. 
To  make  room  for  the  monstrous  erection  in  honour  of  this 
worthless  courtier,  it  was  not  thought  too  much  to  demolish  all 
the  fine  decorations  of  the  chapel  oratory  where  it  stands.  Had 
he  been  a  founder  of  the  Abbey,  rather  than  a  scorner  of  its  holy 
objects,  more  could  scarcely  have  been  done  to  glorify  his  name 
within  its  sacred  walls.     His  monument,  which  monopolizes  al- 
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moBt^  little  chapel  to  itself,  is  altogether  a  disgrace  to  any 
Christian  temple.  What  it  really  meaosi  with  its  prostrate  ef&- 
gies,  kneeliag  children,  weepbg  deities,  and  obelisks  on  skulls, 
it  is  difficult  to  ima^e ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  any  way 
emblematic  of  a  Christian's  life  or  death,  or  that  it  has  anything 
ia  keeping  with  the  sanctuary  wherein  h  intrudes,  is  quite  ont  of 
the  question,  its  epitaph  is  consistent  with  its  design.  *Pe- 
renni  memoriee  celismni  potentissimique  Principis  Georgii  Vil- 
Kers,  &c.*  with  laudations  beyond  dl  ordinary  limit,  about 
*onrae8  bene  meritos  liberalitatis  inexhausta?,'  and  other  proud, 
pompous,  and  flagrant  flatteries.  This  was  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  come  we  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  are  tombs  with  all  sorts  of  Pagan  deformities.  One  tells  us 
that  its  imnato,  of  whom  no  Christian  grace  can  be  recorded, 
condttded  his  life  *  by  calmly  resigning  his  soul  to  the  heaven 
that  awaited  him.'  Of  another,  who  hiui  been  a  terrible  slayer  of 
the  Moors,  it  is  said  that  as  he  drew  towards  the  close  of  his  san- 
guinary career — 

'  Still  nearer  heaven  his  virtues  shone  more  bright, 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height ; 
The  martyr^  s  glory  crowned  the  eoldier^e  fight* 

For  another  soldier,  killed  by  a  caunon-bdl  whilst  planning  the ' 
slaaghter  of  the  enemy,  the  stranger  is  told  not  to  weep,  *  for 
though  premature  his  death,  his  life  was  glorious,  enrolling 

him  • *  not  with  the  congregations  of  the  ftiithful  who  form 

^Christ^s  church  militant  here  ou  earth,'  but  <with  immortal 
commanders !'     One  epitaph  off  the  Georgian  era  thus  enjoins, 

'  Amongst  the  monuments  ef  ancient  merit 
la  this  saened  cathedral,  let  the  name  ef 

James  Cornwall 
Be  preserved,'  &c. 

And  why,  thinkest  thou,  Basil?  The  <monmnents  of  ancient 
merif  are  those  of  men  of  eminent  piety  and  unbounded  charity. 
Surely,  thou  wilt  think,  that  he  wnose  name,  amidst  so  sacred 
&  throng,  is  thus  to  be  especially  preserved,  must  rest  bis  claim 
upon  some  extraordinary  concentration  of  Christian  graces? 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  friend ;  but  only  because  *  deriving  a  truly 
ancient  spirit^  *  from  the  very  old  and  illustrious  stock  of  the 
Plantagenets,'  he  became  <  a  naval  commander  of  the  flrst  emi- 
nenee,'  and  *  died  in  the  midst  of  slaughter  a  most  heroic  per- 
son !'  The  monument  of  another  such  *  most  heroic  person'  is 
still  more  astounding — that  of  Admiral  Richard  Tyrrell.  The 
historian  of  the  Abl^y,  with  all  his  forbearance — and  it  is  great 
—is  constrained  thus  mildly,  though  decisively,  to  rebuke  i^ — 
'  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  exaggerated  supposition, 
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that  marble  was  never  before  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  never  be  again  so  misapplied,  as  to  realise  an  idea  similar 
to  that  which  appears  here,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
gallant  o£Bcer/    And  then  he  proceeds  to  describe  it  thus: — 

'On  the  top  of  the  monument  is  an  archangel,  deaoendk^  to  sum- 
mon the  admiral  to  heaven  fsQm  the  bottom  of  .the  aea*  !&  donds 
appear  to  have  separated,  to  disclose  the  celestial  light,  and  an  hymning 
Iwnd  of  chembs.  The  admiral's  countenance,  with  lus  right  hand  to 
his  breast,  is  expressive  and  not  uneracefol,  though  in  such  a  singular 
position.  He  appears  rising  out  of  the  sea  from  behind  a  large  rock, 
whereon  his  family  are  placdL  with  the  emblems  of  Valour,  Prudence, 
and  Justice.  On  one  side  of  this  rock  is  a  figure,  which  represents 
Hope  as  having  just  finished  the  inscription,  ''The  sea  shall  give  up 
its  dead,  and  every  one  be  rewarded  accorcting  to  his  works ;"  and 
another  is  pointing  to  it.  The  Buckingham  (the  ship)  is  in  its  sunk 
state,  and  jamm^  in  a  bed  of  cond ;  while  various  articles,  among 
which  an  harp,  books,  and  branches  of  palm,  have  got  to  Uie  deep 
uninjured ;  the  whole  giving  an  idea  of  a  scene  in  which  a  diving-bol 
might  be  successfully  employed.  Hibemia  leans  on  a  globe,  with  her 
fingers  placed  on  the  part  of  it  where  his  remains  were  committed  to 
the  sea,  &c.' 

Now  seest  thou  anything  Christian  in  all  this,  Basil?  Impos- 
sible !  Its  familiar  name  is  *  the  Pancake  Monument^*  from  the 
resemblance  the  clouds  bear  to  pancakes— the  clouds  which  are 
to  carry  the  admiral  to  heaven /rom  the  bottom  of  the  sea!  It 
is  recorded  of  Nollekens,  who,  his  biographer  tells  us,  *  was  not 
much  addicted  to  exercise  bis  sarcasms  upon  works  of  art,  par- 
ticularly when  speaking  of  contemporary  artists,^  that  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  whenever  the  sculptor  of  this  monument 
(Nicholas  Read)  was  mentioned, — *  The  figure  of  his,  of 
Admiral  Tyrrell,  going  to  heaven  out  of  the  sea,  looks  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  was  han^ng  from  a  gallows,  with  a  rope  rouod 
his  neckr*  And  this  preposterous  piece  of  monstrosity  in 
marble  is  allowed  to  block  up  the  greater  portion  of  one  of  the 
fine  old  Gothic  windows  of  the  souUi  aisle! 

Time  would  £eu1  me  to  enumerate  all  the  odious,  and  often 
impious  things  of  this  kind  which  thus  desecrate  God*8  house. 
Obelisks,  and  urns,  and  pyramids,  and  inverted  torches — these 
are  bad  enough,  because  they  are  not  Christian,  but  pagan  em* 
blems  ;  but  when  there  are  commingled  such  atrocious  heathen* 
isms  as  gods  of  war,  and  goddesses  of  reason,  and  Cynthias,  and 
Cupids,  and  Clios — with  the  less  classic,  though  not  less  profane 
devices  of  the  battle-field — ^guns  and  pikes,  and  mortars  and 
cannons,  and  all  the  various  engines  of  destruction  to  which  re* 
course  is  bad,  when  men 
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*  C17  havop,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war !' 

it  18  really  horrible  to  contemplate*  In  one  case  we  have  Bri- 
tanoia  ptanding  by  with  her  everlasting  lion,  Fame  with  her 
laurel  wreath  hanging  above^  and  Neptune,  on  his  sea-horse, 
pointing  to  the  dead  hero's  e£Sgy.  In  another,  Hercules  ^nd 
Jupiter,  the  sentinels,  as  it  were,  of  the  tomb.  In  a  third, 
Apollo  and  Minerva  as  chief  mourners.  And  even  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  muses  are  not  refused  to  play  their  mimic  parts 
in  this  temple  of  the  living  God  ! 

It  would  appear  to  be  early  in  the  last  century  that  these 
monumental  enormities  became  the  rage.  To  admit  one  only, 
that  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  three  ancient  statues,  with  their  highly-wrought  niches, 
and  other  fine  decorations,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is  one 
without  anything  Christian  about  it,  but  altogether  heathenish— 
comprising  figures  of  a  Roman  general,  Time,  and  Cupids! 
Now  the  presence  of  these  abominations  in  a  Christian  temple  is 
had  enough,  Basil;  but  bow  one's  indignation  boils  over  to  find 
that  80  many  wanton  sacrileges,  and  such  barbarous  mutilations, 
ha?e  been  perpetrated  to  accommodate  them !  Two  beautiful 
sculptured  screens  were  pulled  down  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  make  room  for  Captain  Cornwall's  most  objec- 
tionable monument,  already  alluded  to.  In  various  parts  of  the 
building  the  fine  trefoil-headed  arcades  which  were  carried  round 
the  transept  aisles,  and  nave  aisles,  have  been  hewn  away  and 
filled  up,  to  make  room  for  all  sorts  of  profane  and  hateful  my- 
thological impieties. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  by  what  right,  human  or  divine, 
one  half  the  modem  monuments  have  any  business  in  the  Abbey 
Church— unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  converted  into  a  museum  or 
A  necropolis.  As  a  church,  it  is  a  holy  place,  which  we  ace 
expressly  commanded  to  reverence.  What  can  be  plainer  than 
the  divine  injunction,  *  Aeverence  my  sanctnary,  I  am  the 
Lord?  And  Hooker  says,  that  ^  the  ancient  fathers  affirmed 
that  the  house  of  prayer  is  a  court  beautified  with  the  presence 
of  celestial  powers.'  How  awful,  then,  the  desecri^tions  with 
which  Westminster  Abbey  abounds  I 

You  see  on  every  hand  monuments  completely  out  of  cha- 
ncter  with  the  sacred  place.  What  sympathy  can  there  possibly 
he,  for  instance,  between  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High?  Is  there  not  worship  of 
OMchinery  enough  in  the  world  without  ?  Why  should  a  monu- 
ment to  the  hero  of  those  agents  of  mammon  occupy  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Apostle  Paul?  James  Watt,  with  his  com- 
puses  and  papers  in  nis  hands — a  great  engineer,  unquestionably, 
and  the  force  of  whose  genius  wrought  great  mechanical  dis- 
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coveries,  which  have  eontribitted'  enoraaoinlf  to  Ihe  accumulation 
of  '  treasures  on  earth ;'  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  a 
churchman  even ;  and  certainly  his  monument  has  nothing  in  it 
in  any  wise  congenial  with  the  Church.  To  go  to  another  and 
a  very  oppoaite  character^  Mrs.  Fritchard,  the  actress. 

'  Pritchard,  by  natore  for  the  stage  desiffn'd^ 
111  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refined»^ — 

which  no  doubt  was  all  true  enough.  But  the  Chureh  and  the 
stage  have  no  fellowship,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard's  monament  is  jost 
as  much  out  of  place  here,  as  a  Bishop's  would  be  in  the  portal 
of  a  theatre.  Garrick's  again,  presents  a  similar  anomaly. 
'  Though  I  would  not,'  says  Charles  Lamb,  <  go  so  far  with  some 
good  Catholics  abroad  as  to  shut  players  out  of  consecrated 
ground,  yet  I  was  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  introduction  of 
theatrical  airs  and  gestures  in  a  place  set  apart  to  remind  us  of 
the  saddest  realities.^  Neither  would  I,  Basils '  shut  players 
out  of  consecrated  ground* — but  by  all  means  would  I  shot  their 
ostentatious  monuments  out  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Westmin- 
ster. Even  *  Poet's  Comer'  is  a  sadincongrui^  there.  Milton, 
for  example,  who,  as  well  as  writing  *  Paradise  Losl^'  wrote  also 
in  defence  of  the  crimes  of  the  regicides,  is  quite  out  of  his 
element  in  an  abbey  church,  and  would  himself  nave  objected  to 
tho  association  ct  his  name  with  so  prektic  a  place.  The  man, 
too^  oil  whose  monument  is  inscribed  his  own  imjnoiis  couplet— 

'  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it» 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it,' 

has  surely  no  claims  to  be  honoured  by  a  Church  which  regards 
aD  such  ideas  of  life  as  awfiil  blasphemies.  Drydiez^  toc^  has  no 
business  there.  The  man  who  couM  one  day  write  hemic 
stanzas  on  the  death  of  Oliver  CremweH,  then^  chuigiiig  his 
politics,  pollute  his  works  with  ribaldry  and  licentiodaaess,  to 
gratify  a  depraved  monarch  and  a  corrupt  court, — and  after  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second  turn  Papist  to  please  tlie  king! 
surely  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  Vfestminster  Abbey! 
And  several  others  are  equally  objectionable,  in  one  way  or 
another.  Not  that  I  would  withhold  such  ptiblic  honours  to  oar 
great  men — heroes,  bards,  and  patriots.  Let  us  perpetuate  tlwir 
names — ^let  us  embalm  their  memorieS'^let  us  magnify  their 
expk)it8,if  you  will ;  but  do  not  let  us  thereby  dishonour  religioo, 
and  desecrate  its  temples. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  encroach* 
ments  and  disfigurements  of  another  sort.  I  have  afready 
alluded,  Basil,  to  the  sad  obstruction  created  by  the  oi]gan  nd 
its  galleries,  and  the  stone  screen  beneath  them.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  bad  arrangement.     It  not  only  spoils  the  fine  eflbct  of 
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the  noUe  nave,  but  puts  all  ^  out  of  joint,^  as  it  ware,  deforming 
the  ehoir,  and  crowding  the  congregation  into  jdaces  where  they 
are  net  only  ineomoMcM^  bat  have  no  right  to  be  at  all.     Here, 
as  at  St  PamPB  CaftbedraK  the  part  of  the  churefa  at  present  ap- 
propriated ibr  public  worship  is  the  choir.    The  nave  is  empty — 
desolate — in  so  far  as  (be  great  purposes  of  divine  service  are  eon* 
cemed;   wiiile  the  choir  is   thereby  deranged  and  misappro- 
priated.    Besides,  the  acoommodation  it  affords  the  people  who, 
oDSandaya  espeeiany,  crowd  the  abbey  chnrch,  as  fein  to  wor* 
ship  there,  is  most  contracted  and  disagreeable — so  contracted* 
indeed^  that  quke  a  mob  of  people  is  thrust  close  into  the  saera^ 
nam,  or  preafayterinm,  and  jammed  up  against  the  very  rails  of 
the  akar.     TIma  all  order  is  set  at  nought,-^  hod  almost  said, 
ail  decency  is  violated ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  most  irreverent,  aa 
well  aa  disorderly,  to  crowd  people  into  holy  places  where  it  was 
Bever  designed  they  should  intrude,  and  there  leaive  them  witfaotii 
uy  epportonity  of  complying  as  they  ought  to  do  with  the 
GmircDS  pveacribed  Videa  of  puUie  worship.    The  whole  *  fitting 
op*  of  the  place  is  bad.    The  situation  of  the  stalls  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  original  enea,  though  the  latter  are  supposed  to  have 
eitended  also  partly  aSross  t1^  transepts.     But  tiie  eonstractien 
as  we  now  sea  it  is  very  indifferent — the  wood- work  is  miserable* 
It  b  a  poor,  paltry,  panelling,  which  screens  off  the  transepts ; 
whilst  the  ancient  misereres  are  replaced  by  long  raised  seats  and 
unsightly  pews.    The  latter  are  a  scandalous  innovation,  and 
most  unlawful  trespass.    The  pulf»t  is  a  cumbrous  erection  at 
the  north  side  of  the  choir.     Lectern  there  is  none ;  Litany 
faldstool  there  is  none ;  the  lessons  are  read  and  prayers  offered 
feom  the  same  positibn  at  tbe  stalls.    Neither  are  there  any 
proper  sediUai    and  the  altaiv  though  substantial  and  appro- 
pnate^  ia  too  low,  ud  bid  from  the  choir  by  faila  and  benches; 
The  ioor  erf  the  choir  is  filled  with  most  incoawoient  bigb-backed 
stats,  pheed  so  eloaaly  together  that  their  oecupatiton  is  most 
painful  to  the  devout  and  bumble  worshipper.    To  kannsl,  wadeed, 
if  pessiUe  at  ail,  would,  at  any  rate^  be  aa  act  of  torture.     Their 
proximi^  to  each  other  forbids  the  observance  of  that  postnte; 
while  the  narrow  slip  of  bare  hanl  board  wbkh  is  provided 
tor  the  pnrpose^  makes  the  very  attempt  a  grievoua  penalty. 
Besides,*— from  the  relative  positaoM  of  liie  great  body  of  the 
csngre^tien,  the  oficiating  ministers,   aad   the   chorbtera,-^ 
the  people,  or  a  minority  of  them,  turn  roand  ia  their  plaaea-^ 
turn  their  backs,  that  is,  upon  the  altar,  that  they  may  behold 
the  perfarmaace  of  the  services.     With  those  who  are  within  the 
rails  of  the  sacrarium,  where  the  seats  ran  longitudinally^  this 
beeomca  a  matter  of  course.     And  can  •^T*]!?*^.  .*^  coucjeived 
nore  uncanootcal,  nay,  more  irreverwit,  than  all  this  ! 
Ia  both  the  particuiars  last  adverted   to  there  is  a  eetting  at 
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nought  of  all  Church  rule,  a  disregard  of  all  beoonring  i 
and  order*  At  variouB  periods  since  the  Reformation  it  has  been 
authoritatively  maintained,  that  the  people  are  not  to  occupy  the 
chancels  of  churches.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Tisitation  artides  of 
several  dioceses,  and  at  di£brent  times.  Archbbhop  Parker 
asks,  in  1559,  '  whether  a  partition  be  made  and  kept  between 
the  chancel  and  the  churchy  acoordins  to  the  advertisements?' 
Bishop  Bridges  inquires,  in  1617,  <  whether  is  it  (the  chancel) 
fenced  in  with  rails  or  pales  P'  And  Bishop  Montague,  in  1638, 
still  more  particularly  asks,  *  Is  your  chancel  divided  from  the 
nave  or  body  of  your  church  with  a  partition  of  stone^  boards, 
wainscot,  grates,  or  otherwise  ?'  Then  as  respects  the  disposition 
of  places  for  the  congregation.  They  are  not  to  occopy  the 
chancel,  or  tlie  choir-^that  is  plain*  Their  proper  place  is  the 
nave.  And  in  tbat  place  they  are  to  be  accommodatedy  not 
bosed  off  in  private  pews,  but  with  such  seats  as  may  be  acoesm* 
ble  to  all,  and  so  as  to  enable  all  to  deport  themselves  as  it 
becomes  Christian  worshippers,  and  as  the  Church  directs.  The 
Visitation  Articles  of  Bishops  Wren,  Montague^  Bridges,  and 
others,  ask  the  question  in  nearly  the  same  words — *  Are  all  the 
seats  in  the  church  so  ordered  thai  they  which  are  in  them  mayaU 
convenientlu  hneel  down  in  time  of  prayer^  and  have  their  faees 
towards  the  holy  table  T  These  things,  however,  are  quite 
disregarded  here. 

'  Mutatus  ordo  est-^ede  nil  propria  jacet, 
Sed  actra  reto  cnncta/ 

You  must  participate,  Basil,  I  am  sure,  in  my  astonishment  at 
finding  the  Canons  of  Westminister,  day  after  day,  behoMing 
these  things  with  their  own  eyes — seeing  the  distressing  inoon- 
venience,  or  the  irreverent  bearing  of  the  people,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  their  own  bad  arrangements  occasion — having  ocular, 
and  one  would  think,  painful  proo^  of  the  utter  impossibili^  of 
the  congregation  joining,  as  the  Church  and  all  proper  devotion 
requires  them  to  do,  m  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  the 
rules  enjoined  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  yet,  from  day  to  dayt 
from  week  to  week,  and  frrom  year  to  year,  suffering  such  sm 
neglects  to  continue,  making  no  one  effort  to  remove  or  remedy 
them.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  ask,  *  Is  there  anv  reality  or 
earnestness  in  these  services?  Is  divine  worship  to  oe  engaged 
in  as  a  solemn  act  of  devotion  before  the  Most  High,  or  only 
attended  upon  as  an  empty  ceremony  ?  Is  it  true^  that  where 
two  or  three  are  thus  gathered  together,  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
them?  And  can  indifference  and  irreverence,  lounging  and 
Hstlessness,  be  otherwise  than  offensive  to  Him  I  God's  minister 
is  required  to  enjoin  upon  us,  that  we  '  accompany  him  with  a 
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pure  heart  and  humble  voice  unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 

moe,'  and  we  are  to  do  so  'all  kneeling.*    Do  the  Canons  of 

WestoiiDster  see  this  injanction  respected  by  one  in  a  hundred 

of  those  who  come  under  their  own  observation,  in  the  church  of 

which  they  have  the  ordering  ?    And  must  they  not  be  conscious 

that  It  is  by  thdr,  the  said  Canons',  own  defective  arrangement 

that  the  people  are  not  onl^  not  encouraged  to  kneel,  but  are 

actually  denied  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ?    <  The  congregation 

all   kneeling* — ^  the  people  still  kneeling* — '  the  people  also 

kneeling* — *  all  devoutly  kneeling.*    What,  Basil,  I  ask,  is  the 

use  of  tibese  rubrical  requirements  ?  what  sense  can  there  possibly 

be  in  their  repetition  ?  or  what  sincerity  in  the  services  to  which 

they  appertain,  if  in  the  sanctuary  itself,  where  these  services  are 

day  by  day  performed,  and  under  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 

appointed  to  perform  Uiem,  they  are  utterly  neglected,  because 

Donrovision  is  made  for  the  people  to  comply  with  them?    A 

highly  popular  and  generally  ratelligent  German  traveller,  whose 

tour  of  Great  Britain  has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  actually 

went  away  with  the  idea — and  has  put  it  on  record — that  sitting 

it  tie  authoriaed  attitude  of  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 

and  probably  the  Canons  of  Westdiinster  have  to  answer,  in  no 

slight  degree^  for  a  misconception  so  discreditable  to  our  Church 

and  nation*     Why,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  do  better  than  that, 

for  they  at  least  stand  at  public  prayer.    Neither,  as  I  have 

already  remarked,  is  there  any  general  observance  of  the  other 

canonical  and  catholic  rule,  t£it  the  people  *  have  their  faces 

toward  the  holy  table  !*     They  are  induced  by  the  position  of 

the  seats  to  do  the  very  reverse;  for  when  they  have  their  faces 

to  the  holy  table,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  the  choir,  where 

the  service  is  going  on.     Besides,  almost  one-half  the  Sunday 

congregation  are  even  beyond  the  choir ;  and  as  well  as  beings 

out  of  all  ecclesiastical  propriety,  on  a  higher  level  than  the  choir, 

are  as  far  removed  from  where  the  service  is  going  on  as  they 

would  be  in  the  nave,  or  even  its  aisles.     Really,  one  would 

ahnost  think  there  was  a  settled  purpose  to  mislead  the  people^ 

respecting  the  Churches  mind,  and  the  Church's  precepts,  as  to 

the  attitude  of  prayer.    Any  one  attending  the  Westminster 

iervieas»  not  acquainted  with  the  Prayer  Book,  must  suppose 

that  prajfing  b  what  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  listen  to-- 

not  to  engage  in  it  *  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.'    He  would 

never  think  that  any  injunctions  were  given  that  we  *  worship, 

and  foil  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker/    Sitting 

would  seem  to  him  to  be  everything — ^kneeling  nothing.     And 

yet,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 

Basil,  the  posture  of  sitting  is  never  once  recognised.     Priest 

and  people  are  ordered  to  stand  and  kneelj  but  never  onee  to  sii. 

Only  twice  during  morning  or  evening  prayer,  and  twice  < 
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tfae  CoiDinunioii  Service,  is  sitting  eren  pemitted,  the  {drner 
two  occasions  during  the  lessons»  the  latter  during  the  epistk 
aind  semon.  In  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  our  Lilnrgy  is  a  fnth- 
ful  reflex  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  what  ft  contrast  does  net  such 
neglect  display  to  the  spirit  which  animated  our  pieut  forefathers; 
although  in  this  ease,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  (salt  is  net  lo 
much  ours  of  the  laity,  as  theirs  of  the  clergy. 

'  Seven  times  a  day,  on  bended  knee. 
They  to  their  Saviour  cried ;  and  toe — 
One  hour  we  find,  in  seven  long  days, 
Before  our  God  to  M  and  gaze* 

.  Let  me  try  to  convey  to  thee,  Basil,  some  of  my  impressions 
on  a  recent  attendance  at  Sunday  evensong  id  th»  Abbey 
Cburch.  I  approached  the  sacred  fane  by  TathiU^street,  where, 
and  in  all  the  streets  and  lanes  adjacent,  the  soeoe  but  little 
betokened  the  near  neighbourhood  of  any  reliffious  inntitiilioB.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have  passed  Uurough  thai  pert  of 
Westminster  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  had  no  idea,  therefore^  of 
the  squalor  and  wretehedness  that  brood  over  that  r^ion  of 
moral  darkness  and  spiritual  desolation.  Sheps  were  open--- 
sttch  sbops,  that  is,  as  minister  to  tlie  low  lu&unefl  md  deprari« 
ties  of  the  dissolute-^n  every  hand.  Pipes  and  cigars^  beer 
and  gin,  for  the  adult— greasy  cakes  and  dirty  sweeioeais 
tor  the  younger  portion  of  the  wretched  outcasts  who  strolled 
listlessly  abcmt.  Even  the  paltry,  poverty-strieken  print  shops 
had.  their  windows  open  and  bedecked  with  pictorial  obsoenity 
and  buffoonery,  to  gratify  the  sickly  sensualism  of  a  deoKwalised 
population.  Women  in  filth  and  rags  came  staggeruiig»  here  and 
there,  from  the  gates  of  some  gin  palace  or  the  purlietia  of  a 
pothouse.  And  now  and  then  there  grated  harshly,  though 
faintly,  on  my  ears  the  broken  notes  of  some  ribald  duty,  or  the 
yelling  laughter  of  some  revel  rout  True,  there  was  one  rs« 
freshing  sight-— one  sign  of  Christieo  love  and  duty  amidst  all 
this  practical,  and  almost  deraonian  heathenism.  A  long  file 
of  poor  Sunday-school  children  came  marching  through  the 
streets,  attended  by  their  teachers,  on  their  way,  I  condoded,  to 
Christ  Church,  in  the  Broadway,  where  an  efficient  pastoral 
system  is  now  seealously  carried  out,  and  which  has  already  done 
something  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  waste  in  which  it 
stands.  As  I  drew  near  the  venerable  Abbey,  there  was  little 
else  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  miserable  district  through  which 
my  way  had  lain.  All  within  the  Minster's  shade  was  cheerless 
and  repulsive.  The  area  around  was  dirty  and  disorderly,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  poor  wanderers  about 
Tothill*street  that  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  were  open  to 
receive  them.      The  western  door  was  dosed,  and  not  only 
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closed^  bat  so  sineared  aad  eeitiented  witb  nod  and  moidd,  as 
to  imply  thai  the  holy  place  was  diatoantled  aod  deserted.  Yes, 
tbe  gmt  portak  of  the  ChristiaQ  temple  were  shut,  the  Chris- 
tiaD*8  holyday  tbeugh  it  was  ;  and,  alas  !  without  Ihe  sense  or 
sigDif  eaace  that  attached  to  ^  temple  of  Janua^ — ^there  was  no 
P£AGB  m  tbe  abandoned  region  rotMid  about ;  for  *  there  tM  no 
peaces  saitb  my  God,  to  the  wicfced/  Hely  Seripturo  issues  the 
commaQdy  *  Go  through,  go  through  tbe  gates  ;  prepare  jb  the 
way  of  the  people;  east  up,  cast  up  the  highway;  gather  out 
the  skmes;  lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people/  Bat  the  autho- 
ritie$  of  this  Abbey  literally  shut  their  gates,  block  up  their 
highvayy  and  put  stones  in  the  path,  against  thai  Tery  people 
UDongsl  whom  there  is  the  most  urgent  need  to  li&  up  the 
standard  of  tbe  cross ! 

No  one,  not  aware  of  the  unaceommodating^  the  repulsrre 
aatitre  of  the  arrangementa,  could  have  imi^ned  that  the  chureh 
was  open  for  divine  senrice.  Mot  only  was  the  western  door, 
the  proper  puUic  entrance^  dosed,,  almost  plastered  up,,  but  the 
nor&  transept  door  likewise^  There  was  no  access,  in  short, 
froBi  the  west  or  the  north  whatever.  To  the  wayfarers  from 
those  r^i<»is — who  stand  so  deplorably  in  want  of  its  sacred 
mioistnitioiie — this  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
{uressioD,  turns  the  *  cold  shoulder '  with  a  vengeance.  A 
Btraoger,  indeed,  would  scarcely  find  ingress  to  the  holy  place  at 
ail.  The  only  opening  to-  be  met  with  was  at  the  little  door  in 
*  Foetus  Comer,'  a  most  inconvenient  and  obscure  nook  of  tbe 
spaeious  structure,  where  the  crowd  which  was  wending  its  way 
to  the  eourts  of  God's  house  had  to  squeeze  as  best  they  could, 
vhile  an  inner  door,  with  stiff  springs,  was  dammed  in  ibear 
bees  as  they  crossed  the  threshdd.  Evcrytlibq^  apfieared  to 
ttfA,  nAmr  tfum  to  nmte  attendance.  Certainly  credit  was 
dae  to  the  fieosle  who,  regardless  of  t^Mse  lets  and  hindrances, 
had  persevereo  in  gaining  access.  Tbe  south  transept  waa 
thronged*  as  well  it  might,  for  the  choir  was  overflowing  with  a 
congregation,  and  its  little  mean  entrance  almost  blockiMl  up  by 
the  pressure.  This  entrance  is  altogether  bad ;  for  as  well  as 
heing  narrow  utd  contracted^  it  admUs  yoii  at  once  to  a  place 
where  the  people  have  no  right  to  be — ^to  the  very  verge  of  the 
saenrinm.  Ihe  proper  enunanoe^  most  unquestionably,  even 
under  present  arrangements,  is  at  the  west  end  oi  the  choir. 
E^ery  available  space  I  found  pre-occupied.  Not  only  were  the 
3MtB  m:  the  choir  all  filled,  but  those  in  the  sacrarium  also ;  and 
QMrly  every  inch  of  standmg  room  was  taken  up  besides.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  squeezed  in,  and  took  my  stand 
^aiongst  the  throng.  The  service  was  well  chanted,  and  i^ 
pcated  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  crowd ;  but  any  partiei. 
Pttion  in  it  was  very  partial  indeed,  the  great  majority  looking 
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0D9  not  perhaps  with  unconcern,  but  certainly  without  any  indi- 
cation of  their  being  present  to  join,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
in  that '  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,'  which  is  alike  their  pri- 
vilege and  their  duty.    It  was  not,  in  fact,  the  worship  of  the 
vast  congregation   there,  as  of  a 'multitude  keeping  holyday;* 
the  service  was  apparently  confined  to  the  clergy  and  the  cho- 
risters; and  the  ioea  was  irresistible,  that  the  people  were  there 
by  su£ferance,  as  spectators  and  auditors,  but  that  as  to  anv  care 
about  their  communion  and  fellowship  as  the  body  of  the  Church, 
it  seemed  to  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.    ^nd  the  reason  was 
obvious.     The  shepherds  were  there,  and  there  was  the  fold. 
There,  too,  were  the  *  people  of  His  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  His 
hand.^    But  as  to  auy  *  rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  our  salva- 
tion'— ^any  realization  of  the  idea, '  Let  us  come  before  His  pre* 
sence  with  thanksgiving,  and  show  ourselves  glad  in  Him  with 
psalms ' — in  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  it  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  because  no  provision  whatever  was  made  to  call  it 
forth.    The  psalmist  prayed  that  God  might  be  exalted  *  in  the 
congregation  of  the  people,'  as  well  as  praised  *  in  the  seat  of 
the  elders.'    And  nowhere  could  both  be  done  so  well  as  in  a 
properly  ordered  cathedral.     But  alas  I  in  this  Minster,  with 
whatever  efiect  the  service  may  be  performed  *  in  the  seat  of 
the  elders,'  we  look  for  it  in  vain  <  in  the  congregation  of  the 
people.'    Jammed  in  as  we  were,  it  was  difficult  to  know  bow  to 
deport  ourselves,  with    any  reverence    whatever,   during  the 
prayers ;  kneeling  was  altogether  out  of  the  question — and  the 
various  attitudes  assumed,  almost  upon  compulsion,  by  the  crowd, 
would  have  led  a  foreigner  to  suppose  that  we  were  a  motley 
assemblage  representing  different  *  persuasions,*  each  with  his 
own  peculiar  prejudice  about  position  in  his  devotions.     A  good 
sermon  was  impressively  preached ;  but  I  was  fogirctbly  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  words  and  deeds,  when  the  preacher 
spoke,  as  he  did  frequently  and  emphatically,  of  our  being  all  of 
one  mind  in  one  place,  and  extolled  the  advantages  of  unity  and 
uniformiiy  I 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  manifest  improvement  of  late 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  choral  service;  the  whole 
ritual,  indeed,  is  more  carefully  attended  to,  and  its  objects  more 
effectually  carried  out.  In  many  respects  it  presents  m  favour- 
able contrast  with  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  Great  credit  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  present  establishment  of  the  Minster.  The 
prayers  are  well  intoned,  and  the  lessons  solemnljr  and  audibly 
read.  The  mode  of  ^ving  out  the  anthem  is  defective,  aa  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  people  beard  it  or 
not.  I  think,  too,  that  books  of  the  anthems  should  be  provided, 
and  placed  on  every  bench.  They  might  be  got  up  in  m  plain 
concise  form  at  a  trifling  cost,  so  that  were  Uiey  lost  or  taken 
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away  it  would  be  do  great  sacrifice.  It  would  also  be  moat  de- 
sirable that  some  printed  instructions  should  be  prepared  and 
laid  in  the  seats,  or  otherwise  distributed,  as  to  the  enarjacter  of 
the  sacred  senrice,  and  what  is  required  of  those  who  come  to  its 
performance,  in  order  to  secure  more  uniform  and  devout  ob- 
flerranoes. 

And  now,  Basil,  that  I  have  began  to  counsel  and  enjoin, — ^let 
me  hope  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  pardon  my  presumption, — ^it 
may  be  well  to  wind  up  with  a  few  sug^gestions  for  improving 
and  extending  the  accommodation  of  this  abbey  church,  for  the 
better  ordering  of  its  services,  and  for  rendering  them  more 
available  to  enlarged  congregations.  I  had  a  plan  to  propose 
with  these  views;  but  whilst  writing  this  paper  a  pamphlet  has 
come  into  my  hands,  published  some  three  years  ago,  entitled, 
^A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster^  on 
the  Intended  Alterations  in  the  Interior  of  Westminster  Abhey^ 
which  anticipates  so  many  of  my  proposals,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  its  pages,  the  more  particularly  as  its 
reverend  author  is  evidently  one  who  has  paid  close  attention  to 
the  case.  It  was  at  that  time  contemplated,  it  would  seem,  to 
extend  the  present  arrangements  by  removing  the  screens  which 
now  endoee  the  choir  from  the  transepts,  so  as  to  appropriate 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  the  congregation,  leaving  the  stalls  and 
other  fittings  as  thev  are.  This,  it  is  forcibly  shown,  would  be 
*  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  precedent,'  and  a  violaUon  of  '  the 
great  ecclesiastical  principle,  which  kept  the  people  in  front  of 
and  within  sight  of  the  altar,  where,  as  we  know,  most  of  the 
senrices  of  the  early  Church  were  performed.'  Such  an  altera* 
tion  would  never  do  at  all ;  it  would  be  moving  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion altogether.  The  legitimate  place,  as  well  as  the  most 
commodious^  is  the  nave.  We  have  seen  this  idea  fully  realized, 
Basil.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  inspiriting  sight  which  the 
spadons  nave  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels,  for  instance,  presented 
when  filled  to  overflowing,  as  we  once  witnessed  it  together,  or 
how  admirably  adapted  in  all  respects  we  found  it  to  be  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship,  and  of  preaching  too.  That  the  nave 
of  St  Peter  s,  Westminster,  is  equally  appropriate,  and  that  its 
being  set  apart  for  the  people  would  effect  all  that  could  be  de* 
sired,  b  clearly  shown  in  this  Letter  on  the  subject : — 

'  If,  instead  of  opening  the  transepts,  the  nave  were  opened  for  the 
QIC  of  worshippers,  ecclesiastical  precedent  would  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  the  eongregation  would  be  accommodated  with  far  greater  conve- 
nienoe  to  themselves,  and  a  much  larger  number  could  be  admitted  to  the 
ierrices  of  the  Church.  To  effect  this,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
preseat  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  should  be  removed,  that  the 
organ  should  be  placed  (as  at  Winchester)  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  that  the  stalls  should  be  carried  more  towards  the  east,  that 
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the  whole  space  ot  the  imve,  extending  from  the  tower  or  cross  of  the 
transepts  to  the  west  door>  should  he  fitted  with  open  seats  for  the 
accommodation  of  worshippers.  I  think  no  one  will  douht  that  if  this 
plan  he  feasible  (as  I  hope  to  show  it  is)  it  will  render  the  appearance 
of  the  church  yet  more  majestic  and  beautiful  than  it  is  at  present ;  it 
is  indeed  impossible  to  fully  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  coup  d*cnl  from 
the  nave  to  the  altar,  or  the  exouisite  beauty  of  the  long  line  of  pillars 
and  aisles  that  would  then.be  disclosed,  unbroken  by  £e  organ,  or  the 
present  screen  and  heavy  wood-work  which  sustains  it.' 

By  this  arrangement  it  is  shown  that  room  could  be  provided 
fer  seventeen  hundred  persons  to  kneel  and  sit,  ^  with  fuH  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and,  it  is  believed,  of  hearing  the  whole  service." 
The  stalls  should  be  placed  immediately  at  we  cross  of  the  tran- 
septs,— the  pulpit  should  remain  nearly  in  its  present  position, 
which  would  then  be  at  the  western  vei^e  of  the  choir, — and  &e 
lessons  should  be  read,  as  in  most  eathedrals,  from  nn  eagle 
placed  at  one  side,  yet  facing  the  people.    All  this,  I  repeat, 
quite  falls  in  with  my  own  views,  as  far  as  it  goes.     But  I  would 
go  forther.     I  would  have,  in  addition,  a  faldstool,  of  course 
fiftcing  the  east,-— the  whole  of  the  modem  wood-work  of  the 
choir  replaced  by  carved  and  canopied  stalls  and  miserere  seats, 
*— a  more  appropriate  rood-screen  substituted  for  the  present 
one;— ^the  sacrarium  cleared,  and  curtained,  as  at  was  wont  to  he, 
— ^and  sedilia  restored,  «nd  the  whole  altar  made  more  worthy  of 
the  venerable  place*    The  area  of  the  sacrarium  would  of  oowse 
be  unoccupied,  and  then  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  whidi  is 
now  matted  up  and  spoiling,  might  be  exposed  to  view,  since  the 
crowd,  except  such  of  them  as  attended  the  Holy  Commnoton, 
would  not  need  to  tramp  upon  it,  as  now.     In  one  other  respect 
would  I  also  improve  upon  the  ^n  suggested  in  the  able  Lkuf 
referred  to.     I  would  have  kneMng  made  of  much  more  import^ 
ance  than  sitting.     Low  chairs,  or,  as  they  are  called  on  the 
Continent,  prie^dieux^  which  are,  properly  speaking,  praving* 
desks,  being  most  convenient  for  kneeling,  and  Inving  a  shw  far 
the  prayer-book  upon  the  top  rail  of  thte  bade,  yet  commodious 
also  as  seats,  when  so  required.     These  «re  infinitely  prrferaUe 
to  benches,  not  only  for  use,  but  for  their  lightness  and  portabi- 
lity, which  render  them  easily  removeable.     At  any  rate,  if  a 
few  benches  were  placed  in  the  nave,   there  might  also  be 
prie-dieux^  to  increase  the  accommodation  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  which  would 
thus  be  conferred.  What  a  heart-stirring  scene  to  behold  tbe 
majestic  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  crowded  with  reverent, 
kneeling  worshippers,  all  with  one  accord  in  one  position  &dng 
the  holy  altar,  and  with  one  mind  and  with  one  month  glorifying 
Ood! 
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*  The  didsome  soul  that  her  devotioE  plies^ 

Boundin  the  wreath  of  ancieat  litur^es. 

Why  should  she  not  her  chain  beyond  all  freedom  prize  T* 

The  people  should  be  taught  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  this, 
and  the  clergy  should  show  that  they  feel  and  appreciate  it  them- 
selves. Everything  should  be  done  in  aceordaoce  not  only  with 
the  Church's  express  rule,  but  with  its  mind  and  spirit  also. 
Yes— this  chain  should  be  '  beyond  all  freedom  prized.'  But  in 
this  respect  there  is  yet  much  to  adjust  at  St.  Peter's,  Westmin- 
ster. What  think  you,  for  instance,  Basils  of  the  solemn  season 
of  Lent  not  being  regarded  there  as  the  Church  has  designed, 
and  as  it  is  meet  and  right  it  should  be  ?  I  allude  to  the  style 
and  order  of  the  choral  services,  which  ought  on  every  account 
to  be  subdued  and  plaintive,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  a  time  of  re- 
pentanoe  and  humiliation,  for  which  the  Church,  from  the  earliest 
age,  has  spedally  set  it  apart.  *  Thy  people  who  turn  to  thee  in 
veepiog^  and  fastings  and  praying,'  In  the  sanctuary,  above  all» 
should  these  duties  be  observed.  A  merry  chant,  tb^n,  cannot 
be  suitable'  at  such  a  time ;  yet  on  the  first  Friday  of  this  pre** 
sent  Lent,  a  day  which  the  Church  has  ever  regarded  as  a  dottble 
ffutf  did  I  hear  with  my  own  astonished,  not  to  say  outraged  ears. 
Dr.  Crotdi's  chant  in  C  major — one  of  the  liveliest  of  chants  in 
pse  in  our  churches.  This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  a  time  for  everything.  A  solemn  and  double  fast  ean  never  be 
the  time  for  a  jubilant,  not  to  say  ncusy,  double  chanL  I  speak 
of  the  ehsnt  as  the  most  prominent  outrage  upon  the  ooeaBion ; 
but  the  service  in  other  respects  was  not  adapted  to  a  strict  fast. 
It  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  different  from  that  of  a  lestivaL 
And  what  are  tlie  pec^e  to  think— what  heed  are  they  to  give 
to  these  aolemii  seasons — ^when  they  find  all  done  as  exultiegly 
on  a  Friday  in  Lent,  as  on  Monday  in  Easter  week  ?  In  the 
primitive  Cfauroh  the  *  Alleluia,'  wtndi  b  the  voice  of  rejoicing, 
was  silenced  before  Lent,  and  not  renewed  until  Easter.  At  the 
very  least  the  pealing  organ  might  be  restrained,  though,  to  be 
strictly  correct,  on  such  faat  days  the  service  should  be  sung  in 
unison,  and  the  pure  Ghregorian  inflexions  and  cadences  be  the 
only  music  used. 

Yet  there  are  distinctions  of  days  at  Westminster  Abbey; 
though,  strange  to  say,  they  are  of  the  choristers',  not  the 
Cbnidi's  appointment  There  are  *  Tallis's  days,'  and  *  Pur- 
cell's  days,' — that  is,  appropriate  days  are  set  apart  when  special 
musical  services  are  given  in  honour  of  those  oomposers.  They 
are  almost  the  only  times,  I  believe,  when  the  musical  services 
are  expressly  adapted  to  particular  occasions  I  Of  this  one  can- 
not hdp  exclaiming, '  O,  reform  it,  reform  it  altogether  I' 

One  more  auggestion,  and  I  have  done.    Would  it  not  be  well 
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to  afford  the  opportunity  for  private  prayer  and  meditation  in 
this  abbey  church  ?  Is  there  not  many  a  weary  soul,  many  a 
devout  heart,  which  would  be  glad  of  such  opportunity,  and  ap- 
propriate and  prize  it  as  *  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.' 

*  Lead  me,  good  angel,  to  those  holier  haunts 
Where  He  unfolds  His  presence  more  divine, — 
To  sacred  temples,  and  to  inner  shriites. 
And  consecrated  altars ;  there  to  learn 
How  in  that  heart  of  hearts  He  builds  His  shrine. 
Which  is  in  contrite  meekness  bow'd  to  earth. 
While  awful  thoughts,  like  holy  ministers. 
Own  his  dread  nearness,  and  before  Him  bow 
In  adoration.' 

Such  is  doubtless  the  yearning  of  manv  a  devout  churchman, 
to  whose  use  the  private  chapels  of  the  Abbey  might  with  great 
proprietv  be  assigned,  under  suitable  regulations.  They  are  com- 
paratively  few  who  have  convenience  for  such  devotions  and  con- 
templations in  their  own  houses ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  those  holy  places,  which  are  hallowed  by  so  maoy 
sacred  associations.  It  is  a  privilege  which  has  been  withheld 
too  long  from  those  who  wish  to  escape,  ai  stated  times^  or  io 
seasons  of  affliction,  from  the  din  and  distraction  of  the  world,  to 
hold  communion  with  their  God.  Its  revival,  however,  has  re- 
cently received  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  com- 
mencled  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  clerffy  in  his  late 
Visitation  Charge.  Let  us  hope  that  the  reverend  the  Canons  of 
Westminster  will  think  well  of  it,  and  not  refuse  to  appropriate 
one  or  more  of  those  venerable  chapek  surrounding  the  altar  of 
their  abbey  church,  which  miffht  be  so  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  In  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel  service  mi^t  widi 
great  effect  be  reguUrly  performed.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  no 
foundation  has  been  retained  for  it  How  well  it  would  be 
suited  for  such  an  institution,  for  instance^  as  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea.  Were  the  West- 
minster School  what  its  pious  founders  intended  it  to  be,  or 
what  St.  Mark's  College  shews  us  an  educational  establishment 
may  be,  its  due  appropriation  might  readily  be  effected. 

And  now,  Basil,  what  remains  but  that  I  repeat  my  anxious 
hope,  in  which  thou  wilt  surely  and  sincerely  join,  that  West- 
minster  Abbey  may  ere  long  be  made  what  it  deserves,  and  what 
it  ought  to  be,  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High ;  accessible  to 
all  who  would  worship  Him,  in  *  the  assembly  of  the  saints," 
where  He  ^  is  greatly  to  be  feared,'  and  bestowing  upon  all,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  the  fiiUest  advantages 
of  those  solemn  services  of  our  Church,  which  it  is  so  well  de- 
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ngned  to  celebrate  in  all  their  beauty  and  dignity.  These  are 
not  times  to  neglect  the  resources  oi  such  a  place.  There  is 
everything  to  demand  that  the  most  should  be  made  of  them. 
Men  call  it  an  age  of  progress ;  be  it  so.  But  let  religion  and 
the  Church  participate  in  the  movement;  only  taking  care  the 
while  to  beseech  its  Great  Head  all  the  more  fervently,  that  it 
may  please  Him  to  rule  and  govern  it  •  in  the  right  way.'  The 
Canons  of  Westminster  have  a  responsible  duty  to  perform  towards 
that  Church,  whose  ministers  and  stewards  tney  are.  It  will  not 
do  for  them  to  say,  as  another  but  a  very  different  worthy  is 
represented  to  have  said,  that  *  the  world  has  gone  past  them, 
and  they  no  longer  understand  itf  that  they  '  are  old-fashioned 
men,  in  an  old-fashioned  place ;'  that  they  have  *  follen  behind 
the  time,  and  are  too  old  to  catch  it  again."^  This  would  never 
do.  Having  put  their  bands  to  the  plough,  they  must  not  look 
badt.  And  it  is  only  by  going  onward  now,  that  they  can  expect 
to  overtake  tile  time,  and  recover  *  the  good  old  paths,  the 
ancient  ways,'  in  which  churchmen  of  a  former  and  a  better  age 
were  wont  to  walk.    Thus  sings  our  venerable  Christian  poet^— - 

*  Oft  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  had  ploughed  my  cheek. 

Matrons  and  sires  who,  punctual  to  the  call 

Of  their  lov'd  Church  on  Fast  or  Festival, 
Through  the  long  year  the  house  of  prayer  would  seek : 
By  Christmas  snows,  by  visitation  bleak 

Of  Easter  winds  unscared,  from  hut  or  hall. 

They  came  to  lowly  bench,  or  sculptured  stall. 
But  with  one  fervor  of  devotion  meek, 
I  see  the  places  where  they  once  were  known. 

And  ask,  surrounded  even  by  kneeling  crowds. 
Is  ancient  piety  for  ever  flown  i 

Alas !  er n  then  they  seem'd  light  fleecy  clouds 
That,  struggling  thro*  the  western  sky,  have  won, 
Their  pensive  l^ht  from  a  departed  sun  I'* 

It  is  the  light,  no  longer  pensive,  of  the  returning  sun,  that 
we  would  fain  see  restored.  Gleams  of  it — ^faint  and  fitful,  they 
may  be,  but  still  true  shoots  from  the  glorious  orb  itself — may 
yet  be  seen  to  gladden  us  with  hope.  Let  us  strive,  then,  as 
best  we  may,  every  one  in  his  own  vocation  and  ministry,  to  dif- 
fuse that  light ;  and  let  our  holy  temples  especially  be  made  to 
reflect  it  until  it  shine  *  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 

Ever  thine,  dear  Basil, 

Ridley. 

•  Wordswortli. 
Tcttt  of  St.  Matthias,  1847. 

VOL.  Vf.  X 
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1.  J%€  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians.    By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Hohe. 

Vol.  I.    The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson.    London :  Parker. 
1846. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Englishmen  in  past  days.    The  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson.    London :  Burns.     1846. 

[ContiDaed  from  No.  XIX.  p.  163.] 

Thb  light  of  the  Gospel  was  first  manifested  to  the  little  Isle 
of  Man  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century ;  and,  as  men  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise 
the  Apostolic  rule  which  placed  a  Bishop  wherever  the  Gospel 
was  planted,  or  rather  which  planted  the  Gospel  in  and  by  the 
Bishop,  he  consecrated  one  of  his  followers  Germanus,  or  (as 
his  name  has  lived  in  the  island)  St.  German,  as  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  mission.  Bishop  Wilson  himself,  who  made  extensire 
researches  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  diocese,inform8 
us  that  St.  German  and  his  successors  were  Bishops  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  only,  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  Norwegian  invaders,  sweeping  down  from  the  north,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  amongst  them  of  Man  ;  at  which  time  the  Episco- 
pal jurisdiction  over  the  Hebrides  was  annexed  to  the  rule  of 
the  successors  of  St.  German.  However  this  may  be,  the 
annalists  of  the  Scottish  Church  give  lists  of  the  same  persons 
as  Bishops  of  the  Isles,  as  are  preserved  in  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torians as  ruline  over  the  Islana  of  Man.  And  it  is  certain  that 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  fixed  the  see  of  the  island  Bishop  at  Sodor, 
the  capital  of  lona,  the  chief  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  year  840, 
when  the  Island  of  Man,  as  well  of  these  western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land was  comprised  in  the  diocese. 

We  are  not  going  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  dry  catalogue 
of  Bishops.  They  were  consecrated  ;  thev  laboured ;  the^  went 
to  their  rest.  Men  of  renown  they  were  doubtless  in  their  day, 
but  little  more  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  than  their  names. 
Nevertheless,  their  labour  remains.  They  Christianized  their 
island  mission.  Then  came  the  wilder  inhabitants  of  the 
Qorth  and  conquered  the  Isles.  Still  one  thing  remained  un- 
changed under  their  rule.  Bishops  rose  up,  and  laboured,  and 
died  as  before.  Then  we  read  how  these  northmen  sent  kings 
or  vice-kings  to  govern  these  isles,  who  mostly  fixed  their  seat 
of  government  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  how  '  Olaff,  and  Goded 
his  son.  of  blessed  memory,  kings  of  the  isles,  granted  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  BishopNS  thereof  to  the  Abbey  of  rurnes,'  and  how 
Celestine  III.  enforced  the  same  by  his  apostolic  authority. 
But  kings  of  the  northmen  were  not  the  sort  of  people  to  be 
*  Hlttory  of  Isle  of  Man.  II  orkt,  t  4S4. 
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bound  bj  the  grants  of  their  predecessors  or  by  the  balls  of 
Pones :  and  thej  isrere  as  fond  of  the  full  and  absolute  power  of 
makhig  Bishops  as  other  more  civilized  monarchs  of  later  times 
and  adjacent  kingdoms;  for  within  ten  years  after  this  solemn 
cooffirmatiou  of  the  right  of  election  of  the  island  Bishop  to 
Fames  Abbey,  Olaf  the  Second,  'non  obstante  Farnesiam  da- 
more/  makide  small  account  of  the  clamonrs  of  the  men  of 
Fumes;,  sent  Nicholas,  whom  he  had  named  to  the  see,  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  province  of  York,  with  a  very  peremptory  con- 
secration mandate,  ^  at  earn  cito  consecratum  remittant/  that 
tbey  wonld  speedily  send  him  back  consecrated*  Nicholas  de 
Meaux,  the  person  who  thus  came  into  the  see,  was,  it  seems, 
before  his  preferment.  Abbot  of  Fames,  and  his  thus  consenting 
to  accept  his  new  dignity  at  the  hands  of  the  Island  King,  in 
defiance  of  the  charters  and  rights  of  his  monastery,  mast  no 
doubt  have  considerably  increased  the  clamor  of  his  brethren. 
Whether  the  enmity  of  his  ancient  brethren  and  present  neigh- 
bours* continued  so  fierce  against  him  as  to  make  his  see  in- 
tolerable to  him,  or  whether  King  Olaf  thirsted  again  to  exer- 
cise his  right  of  nomination,  we  cannot  discover;  but  in  1217  be 
seems  to  have  resigned  his  see  and  to  have  retired  into  the 
famous  monastery  of  Banchor,  or  Bangor,  in  Ireland.  The  next 
exercise  of  the  royal  patronage  was  in  behalf  of  a  relative,  Regi- 
nald, a  nephew  of  Kinp;  Olaf,  who,  however,  ruled  the  island 
diocese  wisely  and  bolily  for  ten  years. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  isles  passed  from  the  sway 
of  their  northern  conquerors  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  being 
sold  in  1266  by  Magnus  IV.,  king  of  Norway,  to  Alexander  III. 
king  of  Scotland,  for  four  thousand  marks.  In  this  bargain 
the  *  right  of  presentation  to  the  bishopric '.was  no  doubt  in- 
cluded ;  for  we  find  the  royal  purchaser  exercising  it  in  favour 
of  his  coontrynwn,  Mark  of  Galloway,  a  few  years  after.  But 
the  kings  of  Scotland  did  not  long  retain  their  purchase,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Man  was  concerned  ;  for  William  de 
Montaente,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  com- 
panion in  amM  of  Edward  III.,  setting  up  a  kind  of  hereditary 
claim  to  the  sovereigntv  of  that  isle,  in  right  of  his  mother^ 
daoghier  of  Fergus,  and  heiress  of  Orry,  Norwegian  kings  of 
Man,  acquired  it  by  conquest  in  l.i40.t  His  son  sold  it  in 
1393,  to  Sir  Willmm  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  on  whose 
attainder  and  execution  in  19^9,  it  escheated  to  King  Henry  IV. 
of  England,  who  (after  it  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  by 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  again  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  on  his  joining  his  son,  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  in 

*  The  Mtmttlflvyof  Fomei  is  rittiated  on  a  promontory  of  the  coast  of  Lancashire, 
unmedUtely  oppoaite  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
t  ComBs's  Peerage,  edit.  176S.  VoL  iL  145-^  1S7. 
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insurrection  in  14U3,»)  granted  the  isle,  in  1405,  with  all  its 
regalities  and  feudal  rights,  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  iather  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Derby.     In  that  family  it  had  continaed, 
with  the  short  interruption  of  the  Parliamentary  usurpatioo 
after  the  capture  of  tne  isle  in  1661,  until  the  time  when 
its  history  becomes  connected  with  that  of  Bishop  Wilson. 
In  these  various  transfers,  the  rieht  of  presentation  to  the 
Bishopric   appears  to  have  passed  to  the  successive  owners, 
and  to  have  oeen  exercised  by  them  with  few  exceptions.    At 
the  time  of  the  great  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  see  was  held  by  Thomas  Stanley,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Edward,  Lord  Monteagle,  a  rear  relative  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isle.    He  was  deprived  in  the  year  1546  for  opposing,  or  not 
agreeing  in  the  king's  measures  about  religion.   Then  it  seems 
that  Henry  VIIL,  who  little  respected  the  rights  of  any  person 
or  persons,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  when  his  own  will  or  his  own 
passions  were  concerned,  usurped  the  right  of  nominatioD,t 
and  appointed  Henry  Man  bishop  of  the  Isle.    At  his  death, 
ten  years  after.  Bishop  Stanley  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary; 
and  whether  her  successor's  zeal  for  the  altered  religion  was  so 
lukewarm  that  its  effects  did  not  reach  the  island  diocese,  and 
so  Bishop  Stanley  was  left  unmolested,  or  whether  one  depri- 
vation had  taught  him  to  be  more  bending  and  submissive  to 
the  will  of  reforming  princes,  so  it  is  that  he  died  quietly  in 
possession  of  his  see  in  1568.     Bishop  Wilson,  in  speaking  of 
thb  period,  says,  that  ^  the  reformation  was  begun  somewhat 
later  here  than  in  England ;  and  so  happily  carried  on,  that  there 
has  not  been  for   some    years  one  Papist  a  native  of  the 
island.' ;):     No  doubt  he  felt  strongly  the  contrast  which  his 
diocese  must  have  afforded  in  this  particular  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  home,  as  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Roman  Catholics  bear  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  population  than  in  any  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  proportion  too  which  was  much  more  considerable  in 
Wilson's  time  than  it  is  now.  The  ritual  and  doctrinal  chanees 
seem  to  have  been  steadily  and  firmly  established  at  or  after 
Stanley's  second  occupation  of  the  see. 

Of  the  succeeding  Bishops  little  need  be  said.  With  three 
or  four  exceptions,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way 
eminent  men,  or  to  have  done  much  for  the  diocese.  These 
exceptions  were,  Richard  Parr,  who  ascended  the  episcopal 

*  Collins,  T.  364,  368. 

t  Edward,  3d  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Lord  of  the  Isle,  had  protested  against  <  the  Ad 
for  the  Uniformity  of  Service,  and  admimstration  of  Sacraments  throughout  the  realm.' 
^Strype,  Memorials,  ii.  84.)  This  may  account  not  only  for  theldng't  appointtog,  bot 
Ibr  Bishop  Stanley's  opposing  the  changes  in  religion. 

t  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  tol.  i.  4S4. 
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chair  of  Man  in  1635,  and  held  the  see  only  eirht  years ;  lie  is 
said  to  bare  been  eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  for  his  assidui^ 
in  the  instruction  of  the  natives  of  his  diocese.  At  his  death 
things  were  in  a  troubled  state.  The  Lord  of  the  Isle  was  in 
arms  for  his  sovereign,  now  opposed  by  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects; there  was  no  time  to  think  of  appointing  a  Bishop ;  no 
power  of  exercising  the  feudal  privilege  of  nomination ;  no 
p<»8ibility  of  securing  the  royal  sanction ;  and  a  difficulty  in  ob 
taining  public  consecration.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  island  was  committed  to 
Samuel  Rutter,  the  archdeacon,  during  the  troublous  vacancy 
of  the  see,  for  eighteen  years  which  followed.  In  that 
period  he  saw  the  I^rd  of  the  Isle  murdered  ;*  the  possession 
of  it  wrenched  from  his  valiant  widow;  the  cathedral  laid 
10  ruins,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church 
overtumed.t  But  he  lived  too  to  see  better  times ;  and  when 
feudal,  and  royal,  and  episcopal  rights  could  be  again  exer- 
cised, who  so  fit  to  be  Bishop  as  the  man  who  had  been  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  officer  of  the  diocese  in  the  evil  days  just 
passed?  In  1660,  or  1661,  Butter  was  consecrated  Bishop  in 
the  end  of  his  days ;  and  when  all  he  was  to  enjoy  of  episcopal 
honour  was  not  a  throne,  but  a  tomb ;  and  the  only  palace  he 
Deeded  was  a  grave  amidst  the  ruins  of  hb  cathedral.  As  he 
tells  us  himself,  in  the  epitaph  on  his  brass : 

In  hac  domo  quam  a  vermiculis 
Matuo  accepi  confratribus  meis 
Sub  spe  ressurectionis  ad  vitam 
Jaceo  Samuel  Permissione  Diviua 
Episcopus  hujus  Ecclesise. 
Siste  Lector  Vide  et  Bide 
Palatium  Episcopi. 
Obiit  30,  Diemensis  Maii,  an.  1662. 

His  successor,  and  the  most  eminent  and  apostolic  Bishop 
who  has  in  modern  times  filled  the  see  before  Wdson,  was  Isaac 
Barrow;  a  man,  indeed,  who  seems  in  many  things  to  have 
been  of  a  similar  habit  and  frame  of  mind  to  Wilson  himself. 

*  This  mat  and  good  man,  James,  7th  Earl  of  Derby,  sent  a  particular  message 
to  the  Anmdeacou  of  Kan  immediately  before  his  execution  at  Bolton.  (CoUins's 
Peerage,  ii.  476,  and  British  Critic,  zziz.  192,  3.)  Among  his  last  words  were 
these :  *  I  die  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was  established  in  my  lata 
master's  time  and  rdgn,  and  is  yet  professed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  no  little 
comfort  to  me/  (Collins,  p.  479.)  And  in  a  lettisr  to  his  son  he  leaves  this  advice : 
'  Have  tfada  in  your  thoughts  Snt,  to  choose  a  reverend  and  holy  man  to  your 
Bishop.' 

t  Bishop  Wdson's  life  of  Sherlock,  in  *  Practical  Christian,'  zxv..  He  says, '  That 
at  the  Restoration  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby,  '  entrusted  him  (Sherlock)  with  a  com- 
mission to  settle  the  sffairs  of  the  Church  of  Man,  which  during  the  great  Rebellion 
had  sufTered  in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.'  It  would  seem  from  this  u 
if  Ratter's  age,  or  some  like  cause,  had  prevented  his  executing  this  office  himseH 
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He  was  consecrated  to  {he  see  in  1663,  and  seems  immediately 
to  have  set  himself  about  the  improvement  and  regglatiou  of 
his  diocese ;  an  office  the  more  necessary  as  it  had  been  virtually 
for  twenty  years  without  episcopal  superintendence.  It  will 
be  germane  to  the  history  of  Wilson's  Episcopate  to  observe 
what  Barrow's  first  measures  were.  He  raised  among  his 
friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the  impropriations  in 
the  island  from  Lord  Derby,  in  whose  hands  they  were  vested, 
and  he  settled  them  on  the  clergy.  He  also  procured  aa  annuity 
of  J£100  a  year  from  the  king,  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  at  his  own  expense  purchased  two  estates  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  which  he  settled  towards  the  maintenance  oif 
three  poor  scholars  in  the  university  for  Dublm,  in  order  to  the 
providing  a  more  learned  ministry  for  the  diocese.*  He 
made  further  provision  for  parochial  and  academic  education, 
by  founding  parochial  schools  in  every  parish,  and  a  free 
school  at  Castletown ;  from  all  this  we  may  infer  that  the  great 
evils  and  hindrances  he  found  on  his  accession  to  the  episcopal 
seat  were,  an  ill-paid,  and  inadequate,  and  unlearned  clergy, 
and  consequently  an  ill-informed,  ill-educated  population. 
Happ^  would  it  have  been  for  that  island  diocese  if  his  rule 
over  It  had  been  continued  till  that  of  Wilson  beeun  ;  un- 
happily, however,  in  less  than  si«  years,  the  failure  of  his  healih 
obliged  hitn  to  return  to. England,  and  Charles  II.  removed 
him  for  ever  from  the  island  by  translation,  to  the  see  of  8t. 
Asaph.  Three  Bishops,  Henry  Bridgeman,  John  Lake,  and 
Baptist  Levine,  presided  over  the  see  in  the  interval  between 
his  translation  and  Wilson's  accession  to  it. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  history  of  the  see,  and  such  is  an  imper- 
fect view  of  the  state  of  the  diocese  over  which  Thomas  Wilson 
found  himself  appointed  overseer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

And  .now  doubtless  his  earnest  heart  was  longing  to  enter  on 
the  labours  of  his  new  office.  It  was  not  with  him  a  dignity 
or  an  hononr-^oUum  cumdignitate — ^a  pleasant  release  for  a 
man  .who  had  been  for  six  years  a  private  tutor  and  a  chaplain 
— but  his  notion  of  episcopacy  was  that  it  was  real  hard  work. 
*  Best,'  (he  says  himself,  speaking  on  this  subject,) — ^^  rest  is  a 
crime  in  one  who  hath  promised  to  labour  all  the  days  of  his 
lile.*t  Yet  three  months  elapsed  before  he  arrived  in  his 
diocese,  and  three  months  is  a  long  time  to  a  man  who  thoa§rht 
that  '  nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  a  pastor's  presence."  % 

*  Wood's  Atheiue  Oxoniensis,  ii.  1141  :  and  see  Bishop  Wilson's  own  Mcoant 
of  these  charities,  and  testimony  of  Barrow's  excellence  and  henefit  to  the  diocese. 
Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Works,  to),  i.  485. 

t  Sacra  Privata,  80.  %  lb.  90. 
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Thb  seems  to  bave  been  caused  hj  an  illness  nnder 
wbieh  be  was  labouring  at  this  time ;  be  enters  in  his  memo- 
randum book  *  a  long  indisposition,  of  wbicb  be  recoTered  in 
16^8/*  and  wbicb  cannot  be  referred  to  an]^  other  period  than 
this ;  however^  on  the  6tb  of  April  be  arrived  in  bis  diocese, 
and  on  the  1  Itb  be  took  bis  oath  of  fealhr  to  the  Lord  of  the 
ble,  and  was  enthroned  in  bis  cathedral  of  St.  Germans. 

And  now  doubtless  the  world  looked  on  Thomas  Wilson  as 
a  yerj  fortunate  and  very  rising  man  ;  a  Bishop  at  the  age  of 
thirtj-five,  not  of  a  very  wealtbv  see  indeed,  but  of  a  very  small 
diocese,  with  little  to  do ;  with  the  favour  and  friendship  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  England,  who  would 
soon  give  or  provide  him  preferment  in  cammendam  which 
would  increase  bis  income,  and  enable  him  to  absent  himself 
from  his  rude  and  remote  island  diocese,  or,  as  his  patron  was 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  about  the  King's  person,  he  could 
of  course  soon  procure  his  quondam  chaplain  a  translation  to  a 
aoore  agreeable  and  profitable  see  ;  no  doubt  that  was  the  way 
people  looked  at  it, — people  who  had  met  him  at  Lord  Derby'^s, 
or  the  dignified  clergy  who  were  in  London  at  bis  consecration. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  bis  view  of  it  as  be  spoke  before  Ch>d  and 
the  angels.  He  thouebt  of  himself  as  *  a  very  sinful  and  un* 
worthy  creature,  called  from  a  low  obscurity  to  a  high  office/ 
Was  he  elated  thereat?  He  exclaims  upon  bis  being  per- 
saaded  to  take  upon  him  this  charge,  *  My  God,'  he  says, 
tneditating  npon  St.  PauPs  summary  of  the  Qualifications  for  the 
Episcopate,  *  What  qualifications  are  these  r  and  bow  rash  was 
I  to  undertake  such  a  work  without  sitting  down  and  counting 
the  cost,  whether  I  was  able  to  finish  it  !*t  The  history  of  his 
Episcopate  will  let  us  see  how  be  looked  upon  his  prospects  of 
advancement  and  increased  wealth. 

For  indeed  the  see,  after  all,  offered  what  would  have  been 
rather  a  gloomy  prospect  to  most  men,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
island.  The  old  Church  of  St  Germans,  in  which  was  the 
Bishop's  throne,  was  built  by  Bishop  Simon,  1229-1249,  but 
though  it  possessed  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral,  it  presented  to 
the  eye  none  of  the  magnificence  wbicb  we  generally  attach  to 
that  term.  It  seems  from  the  print  in  Browne  Willis's  Survey, 
to  have  been  a  cruciform  church  in  the  Norman  style,  with  a 
tower  at  the  intersection ;  its  extreme  dimensions  were  only 
113  feet  long,  66  ftet  across  the  transepts,  and  19  feet  wide, 
and  it  did  not  even  boast  of  a  bell.  It  bad,  as  we  bave  noticed, 
been  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  parliamentarian  hordes  on  their 
Bcizore  of  the  Isle  in  1652 ;  and  though  it  had  indeed  been  put 
into  some  sort  of  repair  by  Lord  Derby,  during  the  vacancy  of 

•  Sacra  Privata,  5.  t  lb.  36. 
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the  see  immediately  preceding  Wilson's  accession,  yet  as  it ' 
not  perfectly  roofed  m,  it  soon  fell  back  into  decay ;  only  the 
chancel  was  used  or  usable  in  Wilson's  time,  and  it  was  almost 
inaccessible  *by  reason  of  its  situation  within  the  walls  of 
Peele  castle;  to  which  there  is  no  access  but  at  low  water,  and 
even  then  no  good  coming.** 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  cathedral  church ;  if  he  tamed  to 
bis  episcopal  house  matters  were  worse  still.  Whatever  views 
his  immediate  predecessors  took  of  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  resi- 
dence made  no  part  of  their  plan.  Bridgeman,  who  held  the 
see  after  Barrow,  held  also  the  Deanery  of  Chester  in 
eommendam.f     There  he  seems  to  have  lived,  and  there  he 

died4 

His  next  successor,  John  Lake,  had  a  cammendam  of  a  pre* 
bendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  and  apparently  also  of 

the  Rectory  of  Prestwich,  in  Lancashire:^  and  Baptist  Levins 
(Wilson's  predecessor)  was  a  Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
where  he  seemsi  to  have  lived  and  died*  in  fact,  no  Bishop 
had  occupied  the  episcopal  house  for  a  Ions  time,  and  for  eight 
years  it  had  been  entirely  uninhabited.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  it  fell  down  in  ruins ;  and  that  when  Wilson  came 
to  take  possession  of  it  he  found  no  more  *  than  an  old  tower 
and  the  chapel  standing.^  Here  then  was  a  call  for  an  imme- 
diate outlay  of  money;  but,  alas,  the  revenues  of  the  island 
bishopric  were  in  as  dilapidated  a  condition  as  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace.  The  whole  income  of  the  see  was  no  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
some  few  acres  of  demesne  land,  but  these  were  untitled  and 
without  plantations,  and,  to  make  them  yield  anything,  money 
must  be  expended  on  them.  Then  we  know  that  a  man  whose 
parents  could  only  enter  him  as  a  sizar  at  the  University^  and 
whose  previous  income  had  been  only  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
shared  in  large  proportion  with  the  poor,  could  have  no 
money  in  hand  to  meet  these  demands.  There  were  no  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  in  those  days  to  help  poorly-honsed 
Bishops  into  splendid  mansions ;  nor  were  acts  of  parliament 
thougnt  of,  to  enable  money  to  be  raised  on  mortgage  to  pur- 
chase or  repair  episcopal  houses.  Most  men  would  have  re- 
gretted their  acceptance  of  a  see  where  eveij  thing  looked  so 
uncomfortable,  so  undi|;nified,  so  disappointing.  &shop  Wil- 
son was  not  without  his  regrets — he  lias  recorded  them,  bat 
they  were  of  a  different  kind.     He  says,  *  It  having  pleased 

*  Browne  WiUit't  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  372. 

t  He  was  Prebendary  of  Sti]line:ton,  in  York  Cathedral,  which  ha  held  abo  with 
the  bishoprick. — Browne  Willis,  Surrey,  165. 
X  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses,  ii.  1167. 
I  Wood,  ut  wpra,  and  WiUis's  Survey,  136. 
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God  to  bring  me  to  the  Bishopric  of  Man,  I  find  the  house 
iD  rains, — which  obliges  me  to  interrupt  my  charity  to  the  poor 
is  mme  measure.^ 

However,  he  set  himself  to  pat  these  things  in  order ;  he 
rebuilt  the  honse,  he  cultiTated  and  planted  the  demesne  lands, 
and  soon  they  were  made  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  those 
?ery  poor  whose  relief  they  had  been  for  a  while  the  cause  of 
mterrupting. 

Bat  there  were  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  besides 
monetary  ones.  A  large  proportion  of  his  flock  were  a  people 
of  another,  tongue ;  they  neither  understood  nor  spoke  any 
other  language  bnt  Manks  or  Erse,  a  rude  dialect  of  Oaelic, 
and  rendered  yet  more  difficult  by  the  mixture  of  words  of 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Welsh  origin,  with  the  constant  adoption  of 
words  from  the  English,  for  which  the  native  language  con- 
tained no  equivalent  term.  Here  then  was  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  usefulness  of  a  man  who  held  constant  preaching,  not  only 
from  the  pulpit,  but  in  daily  converse  with  the  rich  and  poor 
of  his  flocK,  to  be  one  of  the  great  duties  of  a  Bishop ;  and  who 
trembled  at  the  question.  Who  can  say  that  it  is  not  owing  to 
himself  that  his  flock  are  ignorant  of  their  duty  ?*  Besides, 
there  was  no  Scripture,  no  Liturgy,  no  devotional  or  educational 
books  in  the  Manks,  and,  in  his  view,  it  was  part  of  a  Bishop's 
doty  to  provide  all  these. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  it  was  said  that  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Bishop  Philips,  (1605—1633,)  had  made  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  that  after  making  a  most  dilieent  inquiry 
he  found  that  only  a  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  ^had  been 
attempted,'  and  that  this,  though  still  extant,  was  of  no  use  to 
his  own  generation,  from  the  constant  change  of  the  language, 
donbtle^  by  the  intermixture  of  foreign  words.t  However,  Wil- 
son  was  not  a  man  to  sit  down  long  appalled  b^  a  difficulty. 
It  was  his  office  to  teach  his  people,  ana  to  provide  books  for 
them  in  their  native  tongue,  and  he  set  about  both.  He 
learned  the  Manks  with  so  good  success  that  as  time  went  on 
he  came  to  speak  it  with  ease  if  not  with  fluency,  and  within  a 
year  he  published  in  Manks  and  in  English'  his  *  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Christianity,'  for  the  use  of  his  diocese.  This  is 
a  most  simple  and  masterly  explanation  and  development  of 
the  Church  Catechism. 

And  now  Lord  Derby  heard  of  bis  expenses — his  rebuilding, 
and  cultivating,  and  planting;  and  knowing,  no  doubt,  the 
smaliness  of  the  revenue  of  his  island  prelate,  he  received  an 
offer  of  the  valuable  livine  of  Baddesworth  in  Yorkshire,  with 
the  promise  of  procuring  license  for  him  to  hold  it  in  comment 
dam.  It  seems  that  he  had  made  the  same  offer  some  years 
before,  provided  he  continued  to  reside  in  his  house  as  chap- 
*  Swra  Privata,  114.  f  Hiitory  of  I.  of  Man,  481. 
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Iain  and  totor.  This  was  soon  after  he  had  made  bis  resolutione 
on  ordination  as  priest.  Then  he  refused  it, '  as  being  against 
the  resolves  of  his  conscience  against  noti-resideoce/  It  seems 
as  if  Lord  Derby  thought  that  no  man  could  fill  living  or 
see  like  Wilson,  and  kept  this  unfilled  as  he  had  done  the 
bishopric :  for  now  came  a  second  offer.  Of  course,  a  living 
of  considerable  value  (whatever  temptation  it  might  have  been 
to  a  man  who  had  only  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  maintenance 
in  a  nobleman's  house)  must  nave  seemed  no  slight  object  to  a 
Bishop  who  was  just  entering  a  neglected  diocese,  which  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  something  like  fourteen  hundred  pounds, 
which  needed  churches  to  be  built,  books  to  be  printed,  and 
all  the  many,  many  little  things  which  every  Bishop  and  priest 
sees  are  wanting,  and  which  cannot  be  done  or  attempted  with- 
out money  ;  and  whose  annual  income  scarce  exceeded  a  fifth 
of  the  outlay  required.  He  might  have  argued  (we  hare 
known  really  good  men  argue)  that  the  income  of  Baddes- 
worth  would  enable  him  to  carry  out  at  once  those  plans  for 
his  diocese,  which,  without  such  means,  he  could  only  look  to 
and  hope  to  accomplish  in  futuro  ;  that  it  was  important  that 
a  good,  active,  orthodox  man  should  be  at  Baddesworth  ;  and 
that  if  he  could  not  be  always  there  himself,  he  could  at  any 
rate  take  care  that  the  parish  was  well  served  by  a  curate  or 
curates  of  a  high  character;  and  that  after  all  it  was  only  doing 
what  his  immediate  predecessors  had  done,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  Bishops  who  baa  sat  in  his  see  for  many  successions.  Bat 
this  was  not  Wilson's  way  of  looking  at  thmgs.  Faith,  active 
practical  faith,  was  his  leading  principle, — God  would  not  for- 
sake His  own  servant  and  minister.  If  money  was  needed  for 
the  diocese,  it  must  be  spared  from  what  he  had,  not  acquired 
by  unlawful  means.  God  would  provide  himself  an  ofiering. 
So  Baddesworth  was  in  the  hand  of  God ;  whatever  priest 
went  there  it  was  God's  disposal.  *  Ministers  being  God^s  own 
officers,'  he  says,  *  we  must  depend  upon  Him  in  the  choice  of 
them,  and  not  upon  human  motives.'*  And  if  the  holding  of 
pluralities  and  commendams  be  a  nudum  in  se/i{it  be  in  itself 
an  evil,  then  no  prescription,  or  usage,  or  legal  sanction,  can 
make  it  right;  therefore  he  at  once  declined  Lord  Derby's 
offer,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  duty.  Nor  were  these 
two  the  only  occasions  in  which  his  adherence  to  his  resolu- 
tions was  tested.  He  had  been  also  offered  the  living  of  Orapen- 
hall  in  Cheshire,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  it  when  a  Mr. 
Boardman,  (a  son  or  relation  of  the  patron's  seemingly,)  should 
come  of  canonical  age  to  be  presented.  Here,  evidently,  was 
a  new  and  differently  shaped  snare  to  evade  his  resolves— here 
was  he,  in  a  manner,  not  to  be  the  responsible  person — ^not  so 

*  Sacra  PriTftU,  208. 
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mach  the  persona  bb  bis  locum  tenens  and  temporary  representa* 
tire.  Bat  conscience  was  too  keen  in  bim  to  suffer  bim  to  do 
that  indirectly  wbiob  he  bad  resolved  asainst  in  any  sense,  and 
he  peremptorily  refused  tbe  offer.  Wilson  was  very  unlike 
Boileau's  friend  the  abb^,  who  declaimed  against  plurali- 
ties until  be  was  offered  them  himself,  and  then  found  their 
possession  a  salvo  to  bis  conscience.* 

The  first  episcopal  act  which  Wikon  seems  to  have  per- 
formed in  his  diocese  was  the  consecration  of  a  church  at  the 
populous  town  of  Castletown,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1698.  This 
church  had  been  built  out  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  which 
seem  to  have  been  applied  by  Lord  Derby  to  this  good  work 
during  the  vacancy  between  the  death  of  Levinz  and  the  con- 
secration of  Wilson. 

And  now  he  was  to  take  a  step  of  ^reat  importance,  and  one 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  his  life.  This  was  his 
marriage.  His  meditation  and  prayers  (printed  by  Crutwell)f 
show  that  he  had  thought  much  and  deeply  on  the  subject, 
and  his  notice  of  his  uncle's  celibacy  proves  that  he  saw  the 
increased  mortification  and  selMenial  of  the  unmarried  life. 
'  Whereas,  he  voluntarily  chose  the  severities  of  a  single  life,  at 
the  same  time  he  approved  of  chaste  marriage  in  others  of  his 
own  order .':t^  This  seems  to  state  the  question  in  its  true  point 
of  view  ;  the  single  life  is  the  severe  life ;  the  chaste  marriage 
is  unblameable  ;  at  any  rate,  Wilson  was  a  Bishop  of  that 
Church  which  has  plainly  declared  her  view  on  this  point  of 
discipline.^  This  was  everything  to  him — what  the  Scriptures 
did  not  forbid  and  the  Church  declared  *  lawful,'  that  he  would 
practise ;  what  Scripture  did  forbid,  or  the  Church  did  de- 
clare unlawful,  no  power  of  universal  usage  or  sanction  of 
temporal  law  could  induce  him  to  practise.  Accordingly, 
*  judging  it  in  his  own  discretion  to  serve  better  to  godliness,'  he 
entered  the  state  of  matrimony.  The  object  of  his  choice  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Patten,  Esq.,  herself  the  collateral 
descendant  from  a  holy  Bishop  of  ancient  times,  for  whom 
Wilson  must  have  entertained  a  high  veneration,  William 
Patten,  more  commonly  called  Waynfleet,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford.  His  marriage  took  place  at  Warrineton, 
on  the  27th  of  Oct.  1 698,  being  celebrated  by  his  friend,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Finch,  the  rector  of  that  church.  No  doubt  Wilson's  at- 
tachment to  this  ladv,  and  esteem  for  her  excellent  qualities, 
(which  seem  to  have  been  many  and  remarkable,)  commenced 
when  he  was  his  uncle's  curate  at  Newchurch,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Warrington.     The  siuallness  of  his  income  hi- 

*  See  Uie  anecdote  related  in  Jones  (of  Nayland)'8  Life  of  Bisop  Horne.  Ap- 
P«ndix,  p.  375, 6.  t  Life,  p.  xix.  ^ 

t  Life  in  PnKtical  Christian,  p.  xxxii.  k  Article  xxxii. 
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therto  had  most  likely  prerented  their  earlier  marriage ;  and 
when  this  comes  before  us,  let  oar  readers  consider  whether 
this  very  fact  does  not  make  Wilson's  refusal  of  Baddesworth 
and  Orapenhall  a  still  greater  act  of  self-denial  and  exercise 
of  conscience. 

Altogether,  at  this  time  Wilson  was  absent  ftom  his  dio- 
cese six  months,  the  longest  period  probably  that  he  ever  was 
non-resident;  bat  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  althoagh 
out  of  his  diocese,  he  was  not  idle.  He  always^  in  such  a  case* 
offered  to  preach  in  the  church  where  he  happened  to  be  re- 
sident ;  he  did  not  (as  some  do)  consider  the  episcopal  office 
altogether  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  diocese ;  and  recreate 
when  he  was  absent  from  it,  and  put  off  the  episcopal  demeanour 
with  the  episcopal  habit,  (like  a  military  man  absent  from  his 
regiment,)  shakmg  off  everything  of  episcopacy,  in  fact,  except 
its  temporal  dignity.  Wherever  Wilson  was  he  was  a  Bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  nor  would  he  lay  aside  the  office  or 
the  service  of  a  Bishop  wherever  he  foand  that  church  exist- 
ing. 

^Bat  though  thus  labouring  and  exercising  his  office,  doing, 
as  lookers  on  doubtless  thought,  more  than  most  other  men, 
this  great  saint  seems  to  have  accused  himself  before  God 
for  this  short  absence  from  his  diocese,  and  from  the  immediate 
government  of  his  flock.  He  returned  to  his  diocese  in  Holy- 
Week,  1699,  to  celebrate  Easter  in  his  church,  and  on  Whit- 
Sunday  following  he  makes  this  memorandum. 

'  Upon  a  serious  reyiew  of  my  time  past,  I  find  that  I  hare  been 
too  negligent  of  the  duties  of  my  calling;  I  do  therefore  resolre 
solemnly  (being  heartily  sorry  for  what  is  past)  that  for  the  time  to 
come  I  will  rectify  (by  the  grace  of  Ood)  my  ways  in  these  fbUowiog 
instances : — 

«  'First,  more  diligently  follow  my  studies.  SeeondUy^  immediatelj 
regulate  my  devotions,  and  attend  them  constantly.  Thirdfy,  meaoi 
more  constantly  than  I  have  done.  Fourthly^  compose  prayers  for  the 
poor  families,  in  order  to  have  them  printed.  Fifthly,  endeavour  with 
all  my  might  to  draw  my  heart  from  the  care  of  the  things  of  this 
world. 

*  And  that  I  may  not  forget  these  purposes,  I  resolve  that  this 
memorandum  shall  remain  as  a  record  against  me  until  I  hare  tho- 
roughly amended  in  these  particulars.  The  God  of  heaven  give  me 
grace  to  set  about  the  work  immediately,  and  give  me 'strength  to 
finish  it.     Amen.  Amen.* 

That  all  these  resolutions  were  strictly  performed  we  cannot 
doubt.  We  have  on  record  how  he  carried  out  the  second 
point.  The  daily  prayers  in  his  Chapel,  were  celebrated  morning 
l^nd  evening,  he  himself  officiating,  assisted   by  some  of  the 
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stadents  for  boly  orders,  whom  he  always  entertained  in  his 
hoQse.  The  hoar  for  Matins  was  six  o'clock  in  sammer  and 
seyen  in  winter;  and  he  expected  eyery  member  of  the  family 
and  bonsehold  to  be  present.  At  the  time  of  Evensong  in  like 
manner,  however  he  was  engaged  in  ministering  hospitality 
on  whosoever  were  his  guests,  a  servant  appeared  before  him 
with  these  words,  '  My  lord,  all  things  are  ready/  at  which 
summons  the  Bishop  immediately  proceeded  to  his  chapel  and 
celebrated  the  evening  Service.  Hewetson*s  memorandum 
was  not  forgotten,  *  to  say  tiie  morning  and  evening  prayer 
either  pablicly  or  privately  every  day/  Was  he  ever  m  that 
episcopal  house  and  Chapel,  and  did  he  ever  see  his  *  dear 
friend'  carrying  out  so  strictly  and  faithfully  those  vows  and 
intentions  the  two  friends  had  discoursed  oi  in  Ireland  thir- 
teen years  before  ? 

This  was  the  way  in  which  he  regulated  his  domestic  devo- 
tions; the  regularity  and  earnestness  of  his  private  prayers 
no  one  will  doubt  who  looks  into  the  Sacra  Privata,  or  indeed 
any  of  bis  works,  which  all  bear  traces  of  deep  and  habitual 
devotion.  His  daily  morning  and  evening  private  prayers 
remain  in  Hewetson^s  Memorandum  Book,  and  are  given  by 
Cnitwell ;  and  as  his  every  act  was  mixed  with  prayers,  he 
seems  to  have  practised  a  kind  of  devotion  intermediate  be- 
tween private  and  domestic :  proofs  of  this  remain  in  the  prayer 
to  be  used  by  himself  and  his  wife  before  they  came  forth  of 
their  chamber.  With  regard  to  bis  fourth  resolve,  he  did 
compose  a  very  simple  form  of  prayer  for  families,  which  he 
pubfished  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  he  printed  about  that  time.  These,  with 
slight  alterations,  he  seems  to  have  appended  to  most  of  the 
other  simple  books  of  instruction  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. His  fulfilment  of  the  other  items  of  these  resolutions 
will  be  best  exemplified  in  the  history  of  his  episcopate. 

And  now,  though  the  revenues  of  his  see  were  small,  the 
produce  of  his  demesne  lands,  which  he  had  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, began  to  come  in,  and  enabled  him — not  to  add 
to  his  comforts,  or  enjoy  luxuries— but  to  resume  and  increase 
his  almgivings,  which  his  building  and  planting  had  obliged 
him  to  curtail.  Money  he  had  nttle  or  none;  and  what  he 
eonld  spare  of  that  he  reserved  for  those  in  pressing  or  imme- 
diate need,  or  for  such  objects  as  could  not  be  relieved  in  kind 
—such  as  forwarding  to  their  homes  mariners  who  were  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  his  isle,  and  strangers  who  fell  into 
distress  in  it.    But  for  the  rest  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 

1  primitive  system  of  barter,^by  means  of  the  produce  of  his 
ittle  episcopal  demesne  he  obtained  necessaries  to  relieve  his 
flock.    In  tnis  way,  too,  he  encouraged  industry,  and  avoided 
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that  cold  taunt  of  the  worldly  and  politieal  eoonomist,  thataliuii' 
giving  encourages  idleness :  for  from  such  of  his  poor  as  could 
weave  or  spin  he  obtained  linen  or  cloth,  by  bartering  corn  in 
exchange  for  it;  then,  again,  he  kept  about  him  and  maintained 
others  of  the  poor  who  could  act  as  tailors,  and  make  up  into 

fannents  the  material  which  his  core  had  purchased  ;  or  who 
new  enough  of  shoemaking  to  make  into  the  rude  brogue  or 
shoe  the  untanned  hides  which  he  obtained  by  the  same  means. 
But  then  it  was  not  a  cold,  repulsive,  thankless  relief,  meted 
out  according  to  the  bare  and  under-estimated  necessity  of  the 
object  by  some  hard  servant  Far  from  it — the  poor  people 
were  taught,  indeed,  (to  make  them  industrious,  and  not  to  let 
them  feelas  paupers,)  that  the  fruit  of  their  labour  was  par* 
chased  by  corn ;  but  then  that  was  not  measured  out  at  the 
maximum  price,  to  repay  a  hard-driven  bargain:  it  was  given 
liberally,  and  the  steward  had  positive  orders  in  giving  to  the 
poor  never  to  stroke  the  corn  measure,  but  to  give  it  heaped 
up  and  running  over.  No  doubt  Wilson  had  an  eye  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Scripture  promise,*  and  no  doubt  too  that, 
as  he  had  faith  in  it,  so  he  experienced  its  literal  fulfilment. 
And  then  the  Bishop  himself  was  often  present  and  his  own 
almoner— or  else  these  charities  were  dispensed,  while  she 
abode  yet  on  earth,  by  her  for  whose  '  great  compassion  to  the 
poor  and  miserable'  he  thanked  God,  and  for  her  *  ready  com- 
pliance with  him  in  relieving  them.' 

Moreover,  it  was  not  only  needy,  bitter,  griping  wretched* 
ness  that  he  relieved ;  he  put  himself  into  the  place  of  the  poor, 
and  saw  behind  their  wants,  went  into  their  annoyances  and 
distresses;  and  realized  them  as  none  but  a  great  saint  can,  and 
as  none  but  a  man  who  really  sees  in  the  poor  the  extemsl 
recipient  of  what  he  gives  to  Ood,  will  trouble  himself  to  dis- 
cover. Crutwell  relates  an  amusing  incident  illustrative  of 
this — spectacles  were  ^iven  away  to  the  dim^sighted  and  the 
aged.  Wilson's  friend,  Philip  Moore,  Rector  of  Douglas,  one 
day  standing  by  when  the  distribution  was  making,  observed  that 
he  did  not  see  the  use  of  giving  spectacles  to  people,  many  of 
whom  he  himself  knew  could  not  read  a  word*  *  No  matter,^ 
said  Wilson,  *  they  will  find  use  enough  for  them ;  these  spec- 
tacles will  help  them  to  thread  a  needle  to  mend  their  elotnes, 
or  if  need  be,  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin.'  Do  not  let 
our  readers  turn  from  this  anecdote  with  laughter  or  disgust 
It  shows  a  great  quality  of  saintliness  in  the  man,  which  but 
for  Crutwell's  preserving  the  story,  we  might  never  diaoover 
—namely,  the  power  of  compassionating  the  most  trifling  and 
most  distressing  wants  of  tnose  below  him.  All  the  grea* 
saints  have  manifested  this  note  of  holiness  in  a  remarkabli 
degree — the  elasticity  and  flexibility  which  enables  the  000  * 

*  St.  Luke,  Yi.  3S. 
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and  mind  wkieh  soars  up  to  Heaven  and  oommunes  with  the 
Divine  PerfectioD  itself— to  descend  and  realize  the  trivial  needs, 
the  offensive  afflictions,  and  the  petty  trials  of  the  lowest,  and 
it  may  be,  the  most  degraded  ot  their  own  kind.  Apd  mani- 
festly  as  saintliness  is  a  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
a  perfect  conformity  to  the  example  of  Him,  who,  perfect  and 
oat  of  the  reach  of  all  suffering  as  to  one  Nature,  compassion- 
ated, by  realizing  and  enduring  them,  all  the  temptations  and 
afflictions,  and  distresses  of  mankind — so  saintliness  cannot 
exist  without  conferring  the  same  capability  of  entering  into, 
and  enduring,  as  it  were,  and  so  entirely  understanding  the 
yearnings,  wants,  even  the  faults  of  the  poor,  the  abject,  and 
the  tempted. 

Nor  had  this  great  Bishop  anything  of  that  nervous  sensi- 
tiveness which  makes  men  shut  up  their  compassion,  lest  they 
should  perchance  relieve  an  unworthy  object : — as  if  the  poor 
man,  as  the  world  looks  on  him,  a  disgraced  and  degraded 
thing,  cast  out  below  his  fellows,  had  not,  when  so  viewed  and 
thought  of,  a  mighty  temptation  to  become  unworthy.  *  He 
who  seeks  for  Jesus  Christ  in  the  poor,'  he  says  himself, '  in 
order  to  relieve  them,  will  not  be  too  solicitous  to  find  any 
other  merit  in  them  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ/*'  He  did  indeed 
require  his  clergy  to  give  commendatory  letters  to  their  poor ; 
this  induced  communication  between  the  priest  and  the  flock, 
and  held  out  an  encouragement  to  the  people  to  lead  a  good 
and  a  religious  life ;  but  then  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  a  sinner 
as  well  as  poor,  did  not  close  Wilson's  heart  or  hand  to  him. 
How  is  the  guilty  outcast  ever  to  amend,  if  all  avenues  of 
relief  or  respectabiiitv  be  closed  to  him?  Wilson  had  every 
day  remonstrances  trom  hard  matter-of-fact  people,  that  his 
alms  were  often  bestowed  on  the  unworthy.  '  It  may  be  so,' 
was  the  answer,  *  but  I  bad  rather  give  to  ten  unworthy,  than 
that  one  deserving  object  should  go  away  without  relief.' 
Even  his  steward,  his  assistant  almoner,  thought  he  had  one 
day  a  case  to  stop  his  bounty.  He  told  him  of  a  man  who 
bartered  away  the  corn  he  had  received  from  him  for  spirits, 
at  a  neighbouring  village.  Wilson  was  overwhelmed  with 
pief  when  he  beard  it — not,  as  his  steward  thought,  because 
he  had  relieved  the  man,  but  because  a  soul  committed  to  him 
had  incurred  such  guilt.  '  But,'  he  said  to  the  steward, '  I  had 
rather  he  should  have  been  relieved  here,  though  he  has 
abased  my  charity,  than  that  he  should  have  gone  empty 
from  my  door/  So  truly  did  he  put  in  practice  his  own  words, 
'The  merits  of  the  poor  are  not  to  be  the  rule,  of  our  cha* 
rity/  f  Nor  had  mendicancy,  the  actual  occupation  of  a  beg- 
gar, the  horror  in  his  eyes  that  it  conveys  to  many  minds^ 
«  Sicn  Pritala,  354.  t  lb.  328. 
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He  once  met  an  aged  man  with  his  family  wandering  aboat 
in  search  of  alms.  The  Saint  of  course,  as  was  his  wont,  asked 
him  of  his  habits  and  means  of  existence.  ^  My  lord/  said  he, 
*  we  wander  over  the  island  with  this  bag,  from  house  to  house* 
and  we  mostly  get  a  herriug  from  charitable  folks ;  and  as  for 
drink,  we  never  taste  anything  but  the  water  at  the  roadside 
stream.'  Here  was  a  confession  of  habitual  mendicancy  soffi* 
cient  to  have  repelled  most  modern  philanthropists.  ^  Poor 
man,'  was  Wilson's  answer,  ^  that  is  but  hard  fare ;  but  mind 
you  call  to  me  whenever  you  pass,  and  you  shall  always  have 
your  bag  filled.' 

He  could  feel  and  know  too  that  there  were  many  poor 
whose  hand  was  never  put  forth  for  charity,  and  that  a  msn 
may  do  almsdeeds  as  well  by  liberality  in  his  expenditure  witb 
the  petty  tradesman  as  by  eleemosynary  gifts  to  the  more  e?i- 
dently  needy.  His  tailor  was  once  taking  his  orders  for  some 
sort  of  episcopal  cloak  or  cassock : — simplicity  of  dress,  it  will 
be  believed,  was  one  of  his  qualities.  He  desired  it  might  have 
the  fastening  of  but  one  button  and  loop.  The  tailor  observed, 
that  if  all  thought  as  his  Lordship,  the  button-makers  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  live.  ^  Say  you  so,  John  7'  he  exclaimed ; 
'  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  nay,  then,  button  it  all  over.' 

A  note  entered  in  his  Sacra  Privata  seems  to  let  us  see  aoo* 
ther  method  of  charity  which  he  practised,  which  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  all  about  him  except  to  the  recipient:  *  To  lend  is 
sometimes  better  than  to  give,  because  it  flatters  not  oor 
vanity ;  it  puts  not  the  receiver  to  the  blush,  and  gives  not 
encouragement  to  idleness  and  sloth.'*" 

Nor  were  his  alms  given  without  regularity  and  discrimina- 
tion ;  the  proportion  of  his  income  which  he  dedicated  to  cha- 
ritable purposes,  or  sums  which  were  committed  to  him  for 
distribution  to  the  poor,  he  set  apart  in  a  drawer  with  a  memo* 
randum  of  the  amount,  and,  in  the  latter  casie,  of  the  donor. 
In  like  manner,  the  corn  which  he  gave  for  the  use  of  the  needy 
of  his  flock  was  all  put  into  a  separate  chest  or  bin,  which  he 
called  the  Poor's  Chest.  So  he  made  a  note|of  the  circumstanees 
and  wants  of  his  poor  people  by  name,  in  a  book  which  he  called 
Matricula  Pawperum^  in  order  that  he  might  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

Such  were  the  methods  of  his  almsgiving :  and  now  as  to  its 
proportion.  We  have  seen  that  when  he  was  curate  at  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  probably  even  from  his  early  youth,  he  bad 
set  apart  one  tenth  of  his  little  income  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Let  us  set  it  down  plainly — ^three  pounds  a  year,  which  oar 
readers  will  admit  was  no  small  deduction  from  a  man  whose 
whole  income  was  thirty.  On  the  increase  of  his  income  on 
♦  Sacra  Privata,  p.  254.    . 
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eskiBfing  Lord  Derby's  family,  he  liad  doubled  thi3  proportion 
--tbat  is,  he  had  given  ten  pounds  every  year  in  alms  out  of  a 
whole  income  of  nfty;  this,  i.e.  the  proportion  of  one- fifth  of 
his  whole  inoome,  he  seeaM  to  have  continued  for  some  years, 
until  finding  himself  in  better  cirenmstances  by  the  increased 
prodace  of  bis  demesne  and  by  the  acquisition  of  some  little 
property  to  which  his  wife  had  been  entitled,  he  increased  his 
almsgiving  in  the  following  proportions,*  and  as  his  custom 
always  was,  by  solemn  resolutions  and  dedications  in  writing. 

.  '  Bishop's  Court,  Jan.  6, 1716. 

'  Finding  that  I  have  enough  to  spare  over  and  above  a  decent 
hospitality,  besides  what  I  formerly  gave  to  pious  uses;  and  being 
ooQTinoeci  that  I  am  no  proprietor^  but  only  a  steward,  of  the 
Chordi's  patrimony^  I  do  therefore,  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  dedicate  three- 
teoths  of  my  rents  to  pious  uses*  and  one-tenth  of  all  the  profits  of  the 
demesnes,  and  two-tenths  of  my  English  estate,*  until  I  can  purchase 
the  impropriation  of  that  estat^  which  I  intend  to  do,  and  give  it  to 
the  Church ;  and  after  that  one-tenth  besides.' 

And, 

'  Bishop's  Court,  Feb.  18, 1718. 

'  7b  thegtary  of  God; — I  find  by  constant  experience,  that  Grod  will  be 
no  man's  debtor.  I  find  that  I  have  enough  to  spare,  so  that  for  tbe 
futope  I  dedicate  four-tenths  to  pious  uses  ;  one-tenth  of  tbe  demesnes 
ind  enstoms,  which  I  receive  in  monies,  and  of  m^  English  estate  as 
*boTe.  And  the  good  Lord  accept  his  poor  servant  in  this  service,  for 
Christ's  sake.    Amm: 

•  Bishop's  Court,  St.  Thomas*  Eve,  1721. 

'  To  ike  glory  of  Ood ; — I  dedicate  the  interest  of  all  my  monies  to 
moos  uses,  so  long  as  I  have  wherewithal  to  live  on  besides.  Blesssed 
oe  God  for  ^ving  me  an  heart  and  will  to  do  so.' 

According  to  primitive  usage^  (and  apparently,  from  his  own 
words,t  according  to  tbe  custom  of  the  diocese,)  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  holding  a  convocation  of  all  his  Presbyters  once  in 
the  year;  they  had  of  course  the  power — a  power  which 
every  Bishop  in  council  has,  and  which  no  temporal  enactm*ent 
san  limit  or  hinder— ^f  framing  canons  for  the  regulation  of 
themselves  and  of  the  diocese:  however,  happily  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  thb  power  was  fiilly  recognised,  and  after  capons  so  framed 
received  the  approbation  of  the  great  Court  of  Tinwald,  a 
Und  of  native  parliament,  they  became  binding  in  matters 
temporal  and  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the  Convoca- 
tion held  in  Feb.  1704,  he  drew  up  and  passed  ten  canons, 
which  are  so  important  as  showing  the  man  and  the  discipline 
he  maintained  in  his  diocese,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  print- 
ing them  entire. 

*  Thb  English  estats  was  about  sixtj  pounds  a  jear,  to  which  he  became  en- 
tiUed  under  his  oaarriage  settlement, 
t  Hiitoiy  ofthA  Isle  of  Man,  p.  467. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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*  In  the  name  of  our  great  Lord  and  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  glory  and  increase  of  His  kingdom  among  men  ; 

*  We,  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  Vicars-general,  and  Clerjy  of  ton 
Isle,  who  do  suhscribe  these  articles,  that  we  may  not  stand  charged 
with  the  scandals  which  wicked  men  bring  upon  religion,  while  they  are 
admitted  to,  and  reputed  members  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  that  w 
may  by  all  laudable  means  promote  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
oblige  men  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Gospel.  And  lastly,  tbst 
we  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  growing  age  in  Christasn 
learning  and  good  manners  :  We  have  formed  these  folk>wing  constitu- 
tions, which  we  oblige  ourselves  (by  God's  help)  to  observe;  and  to 
endeavour,  that  all  others  within  our  several  cures  shall  comply  with 
the  same. 

*  I.  That  when  a  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Curate,  shall  have  any  number 
of  persons,  under  twenty,  of  his  parish,  desirous  and  fit  to  be  confirmed, 
he  shall  give  the  Lord  Bishop  notice  thereof,  and  a  list  of  their  names, 
and  shall  suflFer  none  to  offer  themselves  to  be  confirmed,  but  such  as 
he  has  before  instructed  to  answer  in  the  necessary  parts  of  Christits 
knowledge ;  and  who,  besides  their  Church  Catechism,  have  learned 
such  short  prayers  for  morning  and  evening,  as  shall  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

'  II.  That  no  person  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  till  he  has 
been  first  confirmed  by  the  Bishop ;  or  (in  case  of  his  lordship's  ab- 
sence or  indisposition)  to  bring  a  certificate  from  the  Archdeacon,  or 
Vicars-general,  that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  confirmation. 

*  III.  That  no  person  be  admitted  to  stand  as  Godfather  or  God- 
mother, or  to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  Matrimony,  till  they  have  re^ 
ceived  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Suppler  ;  unless,  being  an 
orphan,  there  be  a  necessitv  for  his  speedy  marriage.  And  this  to  be 
approved  of,  and  dispensed  with,  by  the  ordinary  for  a  limited  time,  to 
fit  himself  for  the  Sacrament ;  and  where  any  of  them  are  of 
parish,  they  are  to  bring  a  certificate  from  their  proper  jpastor. 

'  IV.  I'hat  all  children  and  servants  unconfinned,  of  such  a  diriaoa 
of  the  parish  as  the  minister  shall  appoint,  (which  shall  be  at  least  one- 
fourth  part  thereof,)  shall  constantly  come  to  evening  prayers,  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  "Christian  Religion ;  at  which  time 
every  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Curate,  shall  employ  at  least  half  an  hour  ia 
their  examination,  and  explaining  some  part  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. And  that  all  parents  and  masters,  which  shall  be  observed, 
by  their  children's  and  servants'  ignorance,  to  be  grossly  wanting  m 
their  duty,  in  hot  teaching  them  this  Catechism,  sHall  be  presented 
for  every  such  neglect,  and  severely  punished.  And,  to  the  end  that 
this  so  necessary  an  institution  may  be  religiously  observed,  every 
Minister  shall  always  (by  the  assistance  of  the  Churchwardens)  keep  s 
4»italogQe  of  such  persons  as  are  confirmed,  and  is  hereby  required  to 
present  those  that  are  absent  without  urgent  cause,  who  shall  be  fined 
twopence  the  first  Sunday  they  omit  to  come,  foorpence  the  second, 
and  sixpence  the  third  ;  in  which  case  the  parents  are  to  be  answerable 
for  their  children,  and  masters  for  their  servants ;  unless  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  servants  themselves  are  in  the  fault. 

•  V.  For  the  more  effectual  discouragement  of  vice,  if  any  person 
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shall  incnr  the  CensuKs  of  the  Church,  and  having  done  penance,  shall 
afterwards  incur  the  same  Censures,  he  shall  not  he  admitted  to  do. 
penance  again  (as  has  been  formerly  accustomed)  until  the  Church  be 
fully  satisfied  of  his  sincere  repentance  ;  during  which  time  he  shall  not 
presume  to  come  within  the  Church,  but  be  obliged  to  stand  in  a  decent 
manner  at  the  Church-door  ererj  Sunday  and  Holiday,  the  whole  time 
of  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  until  by  his  penitent  behaviour,  and 
other  instances  of  sober  living,  he  deserve  and  procure  the  certificate 
from  the  Minister,  Churchwardens,  and  some  of  the  soberest  men  of  the 
pariah,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ordinary;  which  if  he  do  not  so  deserve 
and  procure  within  three  months,  the  Church  shall  proceed  to  excom- 
munication ;  and  that  during  these  proceedings,  fiie  Governor  shaU  be 
applied  to  not  to  permit  him  to  leave  the  Island.  And  this  being  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  shall 
see  it  duly  performed,  under  penalty  of  the  severest  ecdesiastical  cen- 
sures. And  whenever  any  daring  offender  shall  be  and  continue  so  ob- 
stinate as  to  incur  excommunication,  the  Pastor  shall  affectionately  ex- 
hort his  parishioners  not  to  converse  vrith  him,  upon  the  peril  of  being 
partakers  with  him  in  his  sin  and  punishment. 

'  VI.  That  the  Rubric  before  Communion,  concerning  unworthy  re- 
ceivers thereof,  may  be  religiously  observed,  every  Rector,  Vicar,  or 
Curate,  shall  first  privately,  and  then  publicly,  admonish  such  persons  as 
he  shall  observe  to  be  disorderly  livers,  that  such  as  wOl  not  by  this 
means  be  reclaimed,  may  be  hindered  from  coming  to  the  Lord's  Table, 
and,  being  presented,  may  be  excommunicated.  And  if  any  Minister 
knowingly  admits  such  person  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  whose  lives  are 
blemished  with  the  vices  of  drunkenness,  tippling,  swearing,  profaning 
the  Lord's  day,  quarrelling,  fornication,  or  any  other  crime,  by  which 
the  Christian  religion  is  dishonoured,  before  such  persons  have  pub- 
licly acknowledged  their  faults,  and  solemnly  promised  amendment,  the 
minister  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  sevet^e  ecclesiastical  censure. 

'VII.  If  any  moar,  sergeant,  proctor,  or  any  other  person,  shall 
presume,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  recdve  any  rent,  or  sums  of  money, 
both  he  and  the  person  paying  such  rent  or  sums  of  money,  shall  be 
liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  shall  always  be  presented  for  the 
same. 

'  VIII.  That  the  practice  of  commutation  as  has  been  formerly  accus- 
tomed, viz.  of  exempting  persons  obnoxious  to  the  censures  of  the 
Church  from  penance  and  other  punishment  appointed  by  Uw,  on  ac- 
count of  paying  a  sum  of  money,  or  doing  some  charitable  work,  shall 
for  the  future  cease. 

'  IX.  For  the  promoting  of  religion, .  learning,  and  good  manners, 
all  persons  shall  l«  obliged  to  send  their  children,  as  soon  as  they  are 
ca[Mible  of  receiving  instruction,  to  some  petty  school,  and  to  continue 
them  there  until  the  said  children  can  read  English  distmctly ;  unless 
the  parents  give  a- just  cause  to  excuse  themselves,  approved  of  by  the 
Orduuury  in  open  court ;  and  that  such  persons  who  shall  neglect  send- 
ing their  children  to  be  so  taught,  shall,  (upon  a  presentment  made 
thereof  by  the  Minister,  Churchwardens,  or  Chapter-guest,)  be 
&ied  one  shillinff  per  quarter  to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  may 
i^^Bse  to  teach  tnose  children  who  do  not  come  constantly  to  school, 
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(unless  for  such  catUMs  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  the 
parish^  and  thdr  naients  shall  be  fined  as  if  they  did  altogether  refold 
to  send  them  to  scnool. 

*  And  for  the  further  enoouragement  of  the  schoolniasters,  they  sbiU 
respectiYely  teeAvt,  over  and  above  the  salaries  already  allowed  thenit 
sixpence  quarterly  from  the  psrents  of  every  child  that  shall  be  taogbt 
by  them  to  read  English,  and  nine-pence  quarterly  ftom  such  as  thaU 
be  taught  to  write ;  whic^  sums  being  refused*  the  sumner  shall  be  or- 
dered to  require  punctual  payment  within  fourteen  days,  and  upon 
default  thereof,  thev  are  to  be  committed  till  they  submit  to  kw. 
Notwithstanding,  where  the  parents  or  relations  are  poor,  and  not 
able  to  pay  as  afor^aid,  and  this  be  oertified  by  the  Minister  und 
Churchwaraens  of  the  parish  to  the  Ordinary,  sudi  children  are  to  be 
taught  sratis. 

'  And  whereas  some  of  the  poorer  sort  have  just  cause,  and  their 
necessities  requi^  it,  to  keep  tneir  children  at  home  for  several  wceb 
in  the  summer  and  hlurvest ;  such  persons  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  aforesaid,  provided  they  do  (and  are  hereby  strictly  required 
to)  send  such  children,  during  such  absence  from  school,  every  third 
Sunday  to  the  Parish  Churdi,  at  least  one  hour  before  evening  serrice, 
there  to  be  taught  by  the  sdioolmaster  to  prevent  losing  their  leaming ; 
and  if  any  schoolmaster  shall  neglect  his  duty,  and  complaint  be  msde 
and  proved,  he  shall  be  dtscbarged,  and  another  placed  in  his  stead,  at 
the  mscretion  of  the  Ordinary ;  and  every  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Curate,  shall, 
the  first  week  of  every  quarter,  visit  the  petty  school,  and  take  an 
account  in  a  book  of  the  improvement  of  every  child,  to  be  produced  as 
often  aa  ihe  Ordinary  shall  call  for  it. 

*  X.  For  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  rice,  &c,  the  Minister,  and 
ChnrchwKrdens,  and  Chapter-Guest,  shall^  the  last  Sunday  of  cverv 
mondi,  after  evening  prayers,  set  down  in  writing  the  names  of  uL 
such  persons  as,  without  just  cause,  absent  thems^ves  from  C^Hrdi; 
of  parents,  masters,  and  mistresses,  who  n^lect  to  send  liieir  diildrcn 
and  servants  to  be  catechised;  of  parents  and  guardians,  who  send  not 
their  children  to  school ;  and  all  other  matters  they  are  bound  by  .their 
oaths  to  present.  And,  that  they  may  conscientiously  discharge  their 
duty,  the  Articles  of  Visitation  are  to  be  read  to  them  at  every  wack 
meeting.  And  this  to  be  done  under  pain  of  the  severest  ecclesiastical 
censures. 

*  Now ;  forasmuch  as  some  of  the  Orders  and  Constitutions^  in  this 
Synod  agreed  unto,  are  such  as  do  require  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Power  to  make  them  effectual  to  the  ends  they  are  designed;  die 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  are  earnestly  desired  to  procure  confirmation 
horn  the  Lord»  his  Council,  and  the  twenty-four  Keys,  to  die  (^  of 
God,  and  the  welfare  of  this  Church*' 

The  maintenance  of  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  doctrine, 
and  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the  discipline,  of  his  Church  in 
apostolical  Btrietness  and  primitive  purity,  was  indeed  the  great 
leading  idea  of  his  episcopal  life.  JBut  of  this  we  shall  have  to 
notice  some  .practical  instances  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Hitherto  Thomaft  Wilson  bad  been  a  prosperous  man ;  '  ho- 
nest and  religious  parents,'  *  honourable  and  worthy  friends/ 
'  an  excellent  wife  and  four  lovely  children,*  and  these  all 
spared  to  him,  some  in  a  prolonged  and  respected  old  age,  to 
see  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  prayers  and  their  labours  for 
hiDQ  ;  these  he  himself  reckons  as  *  special  favours*  and  blessings. 
But  now  it  was  to  be  otherwise.    *  Prosperity,'  he  observes, 

*  IS  a  most  dangerous  state;  we  fimey  that  it  is  owing  to  our 
merit,  and  it  is  followed  with  pride,  neglect  of  duty,  fearless- 
ness.'* ^  The  mystery  of  the  Cross  is  to  be«  learned  under  the 
Cross.'t   It  was  now  laid  upon  him.  *  Ood,'  he  says  elsewbere^j: 

*  will  try  whether  you  love  and  trust  in  him  as  well '  in  suffering 
as  in  happiness.  This  trial  was  now  to  be  made  of  him ;  he 
was  already  a  great  saint,  but  he  was  *  to  be  made*  more  *  per- 
fect through  suffering' — and  now  sufferings  came  fast  and  thick 
upon  bim.  Oneof  his  children  died  in  June,  1701;  in  May, 
]70e,  be  lost  his  ikther.  In  November  of  that  year  died  his 
steadfast  friend  Lord  Derby ;  a  great  loss  to  him,  as  it  turned 
out  in  the  sequel.  His  mother  survived  her  husband  but 
about  a  year ;  aQd  his  daughter  Alice,  (her  godchild,) 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1703.  Here  was  a 
g^at  weight  of  affliction ;  God's  hand  and  rod  stretched  out, 
and  a  fresh  blow  inflicted  before  the  stunning  effects  of  the  last 
bad  passed  away.  Great  saints  have  alwavs  been  made  by 
great  snfierings.  Inflicted  torments,  bodily  illness,  pains  almost 
aooeaaing,  or  the  withdrawal  of  those  dearest  to  them — these 
are  the  paths  by  which  the  greatest  saints  have  climbed  up  to 
tbe  Cross,  and  by  the  Cross  to  Heaven. 

Bat  Wllson^s  cup  was  not  yet  full ;  his  wife  soon  fell  into 
declining  health  :  as  a  last  resource  he  sought  her  native  air  ; 
he  «ceompanied  her  to  Warrington  in  September,  1704,  and 
tbere,  after  bhe  had  been  his  companion  little  more  than  five 
years,  be  e^ave  her  up  to  God  on  the  7th  March,  1706*  Her 
eharacter  he  himself  thus  sums  up  in  his  prayer  on  her  death, 
when  be  returns  thanks  to  God  for  '  her  great  modesty  and 
meekness  of  spirit — for  her  remarkable  duty  to  her  parents  and 
love  to  her  relations — ^for  her  great  love  to  *  himself  and  to 
his'  friends,  for  her  fidelity  to  her  marriage  vows — for  her 
tender  affection  for  her  children,  in  performing  all  the  duties  of 
a  kind  and  pious  mother — (or  her  peculiar  care  of  her  fiimily, 
and  the  prudence  and  mildness  by  which  she  governed  it-^r 
her  anaffected  modesty  in  her  own  and  her  children's  apparel, 
and  the  great  humility  of  her  conversation  with  all  sorts  of 
persons— for  her  great  compassion  for  the  poor  and  miserable, 
and  ber  cheerful  compliance  with'  him  '  in  relievinff  them.' 

Nor  was  he  without  comfort  and  cause  for  thanksgiving  in 
the  circumstances  of  her  death ;  he  commemoratea  *  her  hearty 

*  Sac.  Prir.  802.  f  lb.  293.  %  Pvoohalia. 
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repentance,  stediBst  Faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  un* 
feigned  charity,  her  humble  submifsion  to  6od*sgood  pleasure, 
and  patient  suffering  what  His  ha^d  had  laid  upon  her ;  for  all 
the  spiritual  comforts  the  gracioup  God  did  vouchsafe  her,  the 
opportunities  of  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  the  ministrv  of  Absolution,  and  the  assistance  of 
her  pious  friends  at  the  hour  of  death.'*" 

She  lefl  him  two  infant  children  to  bring  up  and  to  educate: 
— Mary,  their  eldest  child,  then  little  more  than  five  years  old, 
who  died  in  childhood  a  few  years  afterwards ;  and  a  son  then 
under  a  year  old,  who  survived  his  father  manv  years,  and  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter  in  this  narrative. 

And  now  how  did  Wilson — the  zealous  Bishop — the  self- 
denying  man — the  constant  preacher — regular  and  frequent  in 
his  devotions— great  and  extensive  in  his  almsgiving — now  did 
he  bear  the  smiting  of  his  God  ?   A  looker-on  might  have  said, 
What  has  this  man  done  to  deserve  so  great  and  so  many  and 
so  frequent  visitations  ?    Whatever  he  seemed  to    others,  to 
himself  and  his  own  eye  these  chastisements  seemed  to  be  de- 
served.    '  I  acknowledge,'  he  cries  out, '  thy  voice,  O  mercifal 
God  ;  I  acknowledge  also  my  own  transgressions/    *  Blessed  be 
God  that  my  punishment  is  not  as  great  as  my  crimes,  which 
have  deserved  thy  severest  strokes,  for  I  am  verily  guilty  of 
many,  very  many  grievous  sins;  the  follies  of  youth,  the  wilful 
presumptuous  sins  of  my  riper  vears,  the  breach  of  the  vows  that     ^ 
are  upon  me.     .     .     .     But  since  I  am  still  in  the  body,  and 
still  subject  to  failings,  let  this  consideration  make  me  wiser     ' 
for  the  time  to  come ;  for  this  will  sooner  or  later  be  my  own     I 
case ;  I  must  come  to  die ;  and  all  the  duties  of  my  calling  and     | 
of  Christianity  that,  I  am  convinced,  I  have  left  undone,  will 
then  be  a  matter  of  sad  reflection.     .     .     .    The  many  and     ' 
great  offences  of  my  life  appear  before  me,  in  all  their  circum-     I 
stances,  truly  terrible.'f  | 

So  great  and  so  humbling  a  thing  is  real  saintliness — the    \ 
world  sees  and  admires  the  Divine  portion,  the  saint  bears    ' 
and  struggles  with  the  human  part.    Other  men  see  God  really     I 
working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do  of  bis  good  pleasure ;  the    | 
saint  sees  and  feels  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  vessel    | 
in  which  God  works — ^weakness  the  more  perceptible,  and  in- 
sufficiency the  more  palpable  the  nearer  the  man  comes  to  God. 
But,  alas  for  the  worldling,  and  alas  for  the  puritan  who  talks 
as  if  fasiing,  and  discipline,  and  constant  services,  and  fireqaent 
Communions,  made  men  formal  or  self-satisfied.   Who  so  rigid 
in  all  these  outward  means  as  Thomas  Wilson  ?     Behold  his 
self-estimate — *  a  great  criminal,'  *  a  presumptuous  sinner,'  *  a 
breaker  of  vows,^    '  deserving  greater    punishment  than  the 

*  Meditations  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  Crutweli,  xxiiL 
t  Crutwell,  tt/  tupra* 
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death  of  both  parenUy  of  two  children,  of  a  kind  patron  and 
stedfast  friend,  and  of  a  well-beloved  wife,  within  less  than 
three  years/  Elsewhere,  and  after  many  years,  he  mentions 
these  again  as  ^  merciful  visitations  :'  ^  the  loss  of  three  children, 
at  such  a  time  as  evidently  shewed  the  reason  of  the  visitation, — 
tbe  loss  of  my  dear  wife,  with  a  very  peculiar  circumstance  at 
the  funeral,  whicli  showed  at  once  the  love  and  the  justice  of 
God.'*  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  God  does  converse  with  His 
saints  in  this  tabernacle,  and  manifest  His  dealings  to  them  in 
a  plain  unmistakeable  way  which  duller  hearts  and  dimmer  eyes 
cannot  understand  or  see.  What  the  circuoiistance  at  the  funeral 
was,  we  know  not  and  never  can  know  ;  it  was  known  possibly 
but  to  God  and  to  himself.  Some  apparently  trivial  thin^  un- 
observed probably  even  by  those  present,  but  which  showed  him 
God's  hand  and  will  and  purpose  in  a  way  which  none  but  one 
very  near  to  God  can  realise.  '  Miracles/  as  he  says  himself, 
*  are  wrought  every  day,  and  we  do  not  mind  them.'f 

But  saintliness  in  time  makes  itself  known  and  witnessed  by 
all  sorts  of  men.  Tbe  reputation  of  the  meek  man  who  scarce 
ever  left  his  remote  isle,  and  laboured  diligentlv  and  unosten- 
tatiously in  tendinff  ignorant  and  poor  and  simple  people,  soon 
crossed  the  sea  and  made  itself  heard  of  in  London.  People 
no  doubt  soon  began  to  ask  themselves  Where  this  model  of  a 
primitive  Bishop  bad  come  from  ?  What  college  at  Oxford  or 
at  Cambridge  had  formed  such  a  character?  Before  what  fa- 
shionable and  populous  congregation  had  he  developed  it  ?  Who 
had  seen  him  at  Court  during  his  applications  for  promotion  ? 
These  questions  no  one  could  answer.  What !  were  there  other 
schools  ?  Could  a  man  have  learned  how  to  be  a  Bishop  as 
sizar  at  an  obscure  and  distant  university,  as  curate  at  a  coun- 
try chapel,  as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  an  old-fashioned  country 
house?  Yes,  if  humility  not  dignity,  if  persuasiveness  not  elo« 
qnence,  if  knowledge  of  the  soul  of  man  and  its  temptations,  not 
of  the  world  and  its  forms,  be  the  qualifications  for  that  ofiice. 
However,  now  his  name  began  to  be  talked  of,  and  people  were 
glad  to  claim  fellowship  with  him.  Oxford,  in  full  convoca- 
tion, resolved  to  present  him  with  the  de^^ree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  on  the  3rd  March,  1707.  Cambridge  was  determined 
not  to  be  behind  in  respect  to  him,  and  gave  hiui  the  same 
honour  on  tbe  11th  of  June  of  the  same  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  enrolled 
biu  among  its  members.  We  know  not  how  he  received  these 
honours.  We  may  be  sure  that  with  his  views  of  clerical  edu- 
cation and  discipline,  be  must  have  looked  with  reverence  at  the 
two  great  seminaries  of  the  country,  and  must  have  been  grati- 
fied to  be  a  member  of  them ;  and  with  his  zeal  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  real  Christian  knowledge— the  knowledge  of  man's  self 

*  Sacra  Pri^ta,  52.  f  Quoted  by  Stowell,  p.  288,  from  a  MS. 
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4- the  knowledge  of  his  dangers  here — the  knowledge  of  a 
sound  fidthy  and  of  practieal  religion  as  the  only  Mfeff uard  bere, 
and  the  only  hope  herettfter,-H-he  mast  have  gladly  entered 
any  society  which  professed  to  promote  that  knowledge. 

And  now  he  was  again  to  nsit  England,  not  at  all  for  his 
own  ease  and  pleasure,  but  to  advocate  the  interest  of  his  island. 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Wilson's  writings,  or  who  has 
realised  at  all  the  character  we  have  been  attempting  to  de« 
lineate,  will  believe  that  no  Bishop  ever  intermeddled  less  in 
temporal  affairs;  his  notion  was  that  his  office  was  purely 
spiritual.  '  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.^  This  was 
Ins  text  on  all  such  subjects :  he  not  only  enunciated,  but  saw 
and  believed  this  truth.  A  kingdom  with  officers,  laws,  customs, 
ordinances  as  a  worldly  kingdom  has, — in  the  world  but  not  of  it ; 
of  this  kingdom  he  considered  his  Order  of  the  chief  earthly 
officers;  but  then,  just  because  they  bore  office  in  this  spiritual 
kingdom,  he  held  that  they  could  execute  no  office  in  a  tem- 
poral kingdom.  The  only  temporal  matter  he  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  engage  in,  was  to  promote  the  temporal  well-being 
of  his  flock,  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  plead  against  their 
oppression.  Thus,  in  1703,  he  had,  by  his  exertions,  prevailed 
on  Lord  Derby  to  grant  an  act  of  settlement  to  the  island,  by 
which  he  restored  the  true  ancient  feudal  tenure,  (called,  aa  he 
himself  tells  us,  in  the  primitive  island  mode  of  expresion,  *  the 
tenure  of  the  straw,')  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  assured  of 
a  certain  tenure  of  inheritance,  and  could  devise  and  {mss  their 
estates  to  their  heirs  under  certain  fines  and  rents.  Crntwell 
says,  however,  that  though  he  was  the  great  promoter  of  this 
measure,  he  was  so  unwilling  to  claim  any  credit  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  ob];aiaing  it,  that  it  was  not  known  in  his  lifetime 
that  he  was  the  real  benefactor.  He  tells  us*  *  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  this  settlement  were  very  apparent  in  theinoreased  industrjr 
of  the  people  andimprovement  ot  the  isle ;'  but  he  speaks  as  if  its 
concession  was  due  to  the  mere  motion  and  sole  bounty  of  the 
lord  of  the  isle,  whollv  suppressing  any  allusion  to  his  own  efforts. 
Nor  would  the  part  he  took  in  this  mat^ter  probably  ever  have 
been  discovered,  but  for  an  '  entry  in  his  memorandum  book, 
dated  Gth  September,  1703,  in  which  he  blesses  Ood  for  having 
made  him,  as  he  hopes,  an  happy  instrument  in  bringing  the 
lord  of  man  and  his  people  to  an  ag^ement;  his  lordship  having 
this  day  condescended  to  settle  them  upon  a  certain  tenure,  or 
rather  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  tenure,  which  has  been 
uncertain  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.' 

So  again,  some  privilege  of  excise  which  was  denied  to  his 
.poor  people,  and  which  hore  heavily  upon  them,  induced  him 

*  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Works,  L  481. 
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ta  wit  London  in  1710,  to  pletd  their  oaiwe  with  those  in 
aathorily.  It  seems  that  vessels  eoming  from  the  isle  were  ai 
that  thne  unjaatly  subject  to  qnarantiney  there  being  no  sick- 
ness or  disease  in  his  diocese;  to  avoid  this  loss  of  time«  he 
started  for  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  an  open  boat.  Certainly 
this  was  a  rough  and  dangerous  way  of  transit  for  a  prelate : 
but  his  notion  was,  that  '  a  Bishop  should  avoid,  as  much  as 
poMble,  worldly  equipage  and  retinue.'  ^  It  was  not  the  general 
notion  of  his  day — it  is  not  the  general  notion  now^^but  it  was 
kU  notion,  and  nothing  was  a  mere  notion  with  him ;  every  thing 
was  real  and  practical :  accordingly,  as  the  good  of  his  flock 
required  it,  he  left  his  isle  in  full  faith  (as,  doubtless,  many  of 
his  predecessors,  Bishops  of  the  Isles,  had  done  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  diocese)  in  an  open  boat,  attended  by  one  friend.  They 
landed  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  he  meant  to  have^one  the  nearest, 
and  we  may  be  sure  also  the  simplest  way  to  £cmdon. 

But  here  bis  simplicity  was  for  the  time  to  cease— the  rest  of 
his  journey  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  progresa.  His  name  had 
not  only  become  celebrated  in  England,  but  was  known  (and 
not  abhorred  though  he  waa  a  Bishop)  in  presbyterian  Scot- 
land. He  was  known,  it  seems,  to  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Gallo- 
^^Jf  (be  had  met  him  doubtless  in  days  of  yore  at  Lathom  or 
Knowsley,)  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  had  landed  in  his 
neiehbourbood,t  fetched  blm  to  his  house  and  entertained  him 
with  respect,  and  afterwards  took  him  to  Edinburgh.  Crut* 
well  tells  ua  how  he  was  esteemed  and  visited  by  the  Scottish 
gentry  and  by  the  clergy,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  he 
means  the  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  establishment.  One 
would  like  to  know  what  intercourse  he  had  with  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  remnant  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  then  in 
her  lowest  depression ;  how  he  felt  to  her  Bishops,  and  Clergy, 
and  people  one  cannot  doubt ;  his  heart  was  with  them  we  may 
be  sure,  whether  he  had  anv  external  communion  with  them, 
or  whether  the  presence  of  the  great,  and  the  powerful,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  established  worship  made  it  requisite  for  them 
to  keep  at  a  distance.  And  now  the  meek  man  set  out  for  the 
border, '  attended  upon,'  says  Crutwell,  *  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  waited 
upon  him  at  Edinburgh.'  What  a  wonderful  thine  is  saintli* 
ness  1  it  awes  and  leads  the  world  that  hates  it.  What  an  in* 
conmtent  and  despicable  thioff  is  the  voice  of  popular  favour  I 
Here  was  a  Bishop,  because  ne  was  a  holy  bishop,  borne  in 
a  triumphal  procession  by  a  crowd  of  all  orders  of  a  people 
who  were  persecuting  and  oppressing  men  among  themselves, 
only  because  they  were  Bishops,  or  because  they  held  to  their 
communion. 


*  Sacra  PriTtU,  89. 

t  OaiUea>  the  seat  of  the  Earla  of  Gallowaj,  is  near  Kirkcudbright. 
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How  must  these  demonstmtions  of  respect  and  admiration 
have  overwhelaied  the  humble  saint  whose  whole  writiop 
teem  with  fear  and  abhorrence  of  the  worldly  favours!  '  Marks 
of  distinction/  he  says  more  than  once,  '  are  a  burdea 
which  he '  (a  good  Bishop)  *  bears  out  of  necessity,  bat 
complains  of  them  secretly  to  God.'  *  Nor  was  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  was  received  less  in  his  own  country  than 
in  Scotland.  Crutwell  tells  us  that  at  his  old  home  of  War- 
rington, and  in  other  places,  crowds  knelt  before  him,  or  ran 
after  him  with  the  cry, '  Bless  me,  my  Lord,  bless  me !'  It 
needed  no  dogmatical  assertion  of  the  apostolical  succession 
to  assure  them  that  his  Benediction  was  efficacious  and  con- 
ferred a  boon — that  this  Bishop  had  spiritual  powers  superior 
to  other  men.  His  whole  conduct  showed  that  he  knew  that 
be  had  a  great  apostolical  deposit,  and  people  who  saw  that 
he  was  convinced  of  it,  were  ready  enough  to  admit  it  on  his 
authority.  If  men  really  practise  apostolic  zeal  and  humility, 
they  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  exercising  apostolical 
authority  or  in  finding  primitive  obedience  t 

And  now  he  reached  London :  even  here  he  was  received 
with  respect  and  deference ;  his  services  as  a  preacher  were 
put  in  requisition.  Popular  preaching  he  had  a  horror  of; 
'  that  eloquence  is  to  be  avoided  which  would  raise  the  pas- 
sions without  curing  the  errors  of  the  understanding ;'| — 'a 
man  may  have  the  skill  to  give  Christian  truths  a  turn  agree* 
able  to  the  hearers  without  affecting  their  hearts  ;'§  *  to  pre- 
tend to  preach  the  truth  without  offending  carnal  men,  is  to 
pretend  to  do  what  Jesus  Christ  could  not  do.'||  '  While  we 
attack  men's  reason  only  they  will  bear  us  with  patience ;  but 
when  we  attack  »the  heart  and  its  cormption,  then  they  are 
uneasy/  *  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  admir- 
ing a  preacher  and  being  edified  by  his  sermons.'^^  A  man 
who  has  these  notions  of  preaching  cannot  be  fond  of  being 
run  after  and  invited  about  as  ti  preacher  ;  bat  the  appeal  was 
made  to  Wilson  to  plead  the  cause  of  charities,  and  this  was 
touching  him  at  a  point  he  could  not  resist ;  his  powers,  his 
thoughts,  his  tongue,  his  abilities,  were  all  gifts  of  God,  and  to 
be  given  again  to  Him  through  his  poor.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  man,  whose  diction  and  style  are  simple  even  to  plain- 
ness, could  ever  have  been  a  popular  preacher,  with  fashionable 
congregations  in  London,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
Great  and  heart -searching  thoughts,  however,  were  conyeyed 
in  those  plain  words.     He  had,  too,  that  power  great  saints 

*  Sam  Pimta,  SI,  and  Maxiiiis  of  Pkty,  Woriu,  L  343. 
t  See  Sacra  Privata,  73.  X  Maxims,  33?. 

$  Sacra  Privata,  115.  H  Maxims,  360. 

%  Sacra  Privata,  233,  235. 
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htLVe  always  bad,  of  putting  himself  into  the  place  of  his  hear- 
ers; of  rightly  estimating  the  temptations  of  one,  the  doubts 
of  another,  the  difficulties  of  another,  and  the  anxieties  of  a 
foarth ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  gone  through  them  and  felt 
them  ail  himself;  his  plain  words  seemed  the  very  expression  of 
latent  or  bursting  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  some  among  all  men, 
—of  the  rich,  of  the  poor,  of  the  good,  of  the  bad.  This  power, 
only  to  be  acquired  by  a  man  who  has  conquered  his  nature,  not 
without  struggling  with  it,  must  have  given  him  success  as  a 
preacher;  then  there  was  a  freshness  and  novelty  in  the  man, 
m  his  style,  in  his  earnestness,  in  bis  appearance,  which  must 
have  been  quite  charming  to  those  wno  knew  only  the  dry 
philosophical  disquisitions  or  polished  orations  of  the  court  and 
town  preachers. 

At  last  news  of  this  wonder  from  a  distant  isle  reached  even 
to  the  ears  of  Queen  Anne.  She  was  not  behind  others  in  her 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  this  primitive  Bishop ;  he  was  com- 
manded to  preach  before  her,  and  did  so  on  Holy  Thursday, 
1711.  Here  was  a  new  and  doubtless  not  pleasing  position  to 
a  man  who  was  all  humility.  To  him,  howeyer,  as  a  pastor, 
kings  and  queens  were  as  other  men.  They  had  an  under- 
standing to  be  enlightened,  and  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  and  lie, 
for  the  time,  was  charged  with  doing  one,  and  teaching  them 
how  to  promote  the  other.  *  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  even 
before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed,'  was  with  him  no  ideal 
possibility,  but  a  real  duty.  The  good  Queen  liked  his  plain 
earnestness  as  well  as  the  public.  She  did  more — she  was 
in  earnest  as  well  as  he  was.  She  sent  for  him,  and  offered  him  a 
translation  to  a  wealthier  see;  the  offer,  she  probably  supposed, 
as  sure  of  acceptance ;  what  was  sought  and  nrayed  for  by  many 
could  be  refused  by  none.  But  she  was  mistaken ;  he  begged  to 
be  excused  on  the  plea '  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  could 
do  some  good  in  the  little  spot  whereon  ne  then  resided ; 
whereas,  if  he  were  removed  into  a  larger  sphere,  he  might 
be  lost,  and  forget  his  duty  to  his  flock  and  to  his  God.* 

IVhat,  was  it  possible?  G>uld  a  man  be  so  blind  to  open- 
ing prospects  of  advancement,  so  negligent  of  self-interest,  and 
80  careless  of  the  advantage  of  his  family,  as  to  refuse  to  ex- 
change a  petty  diocese  of  seventeen  parishes,  a  see  of  only  three 
hundred  a  year,  a  mere  island  bishopric,  for  ample  patronage, 
a  tenfold  income,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords? 

Tes,  good  reader,  this  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  refused  to 
occupy.  People  told  him  (as  was  true)  that,  though  the  Bishop 
of  Man  had  no  vote,  yet  he  could  not  be  denied  a  seat  among  his 
peers.  They  told  him  how  his  predecessor.  Baptist  Levinz,  had 
claimed  his  introduction  to  the  House,  and  haci  sat  there  '  on  a 
detached  seat  within  the  bar,'  in  all  the  grandeur  of  episcopal 
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robes.  Alas  I  all  this  was  lost  on  the  poor  simple  man  the?  bad 
to  do  with  ;  he  only  answered  them  with  his  old  text,  Christ's 
''  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;"  the  Charoh  shoald  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  state. 

And  then,  as  to  a  translation  to  a  better  see,  let  us  hear  his 
own  notions  on  the  subject  in  bis  own  words. 

*  To  leave  a  clergy  and  people  to  whom  one  is  perfectly  well  known, 
and  to  go  to  another  to  whom  one  is  a  stranger,  and  this  for  the  sake  of 
riches,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  renounced,  this  was  miknovn 
to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.'  .  .  .  '  He  is  but  a  vain  image  of  a 
pastor,  an  idol  shepherd,*  who  chooses  to  abandon  his  flock  and  leave 
them  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  no  oonoern  for  them.'  .... 
*Thia  (viz.  to  leave  a  diocese  'to  better  men's  temporal  condition,'  or 
because  they  think  that  a  more  public  station  would  be  more  suitable  to 
their  great  capacities,)  is  the  voice  of  pride,  self-love,  and  eovetousnm 
and  an  evil  example  to  others  to  whom  we  do  or  should  preach  hnnulitjr 
as  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity.'f 

AH  this  might  have  been  nnknown  to  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity;  but  it  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  people  could 
not  make  out  a  man  who  did  otherwise ;  and  maintained  and 
acted  on  it^  that  he  preferred  a  poor  bishopric  and  distant  isle 
to  a  rich  see  and  court  fkrour.  What  was  the  man  atf  Was 
he  standing  out  for  a  still  better  translation  ?  Was  be  mad  ? 
or  was  he  m  earnest  ? 

No  one  could  tell :  and  so  they  let  him  depart  to  his  remote 
diocese. 

•  ZechftiMli  si.  IT.  f  &cm  Prifata,  82,  8S. 
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Vakntia,  Sept  Sth. — Provided  with  a  capital  horse  and  car 
by  Mr.  Roche,  my  Muckross  landlord,  I  performed  the  journey 
from  Killamey  to  the  Times-famed  Cahirciveen  in  gallant  style 
yesterday.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  mostly 
bleak  and  desolate,  the  towns  and  hamlets  wretched,  the  cultiva- 
tion ditto.  But  the  near  and  £ar  off  mountains  all  along  were 
noble.  At  Glenbegh,  a  half-way  village,  where  we  stopped  an 
hour  to  bait  the  horse,  there  were  signs  of  improvement.  The 
landlord  was  superintending  in  person  the  draining  of  a  field,  and 
the  cottages  wore  a  rather  better  appearance.  This  is  Lord 
Headley's  property,  and  there  is  a  steep  round  mountain  called  by 
bis  name  up  wnich  1  toiled  in  search  of  a  view ;  but  mist^  v&ipours, 
though  they  allowed  me  a  peep  over  controversial  Dingle,  and 
beautiful  Castlemaine  bay,  prevented  any  extensive  prospect. 
The  road  after  this  akirts  the  coast,  and  exceeds  in  wild  beauty 
any  coast^road  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  travel.  The 
mountains,  some  of  them  two  thousand  feet  high,  are  covered 
with  heather,  which  grows  down  to  the  very  water-^de, — so  that 
seaweed  and  heather,  sheep  and  seagulls,  are  all  mixed  together, 
while  the  road  winds  along  quite  over  the  water,  at  the  height  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  round  and  through  picturesque  rocks, 
in  a  fashion  that  constrains  you  to  admire  the  inventive  boldness 
of  the  engineer.  At  times  I  was  reminded  of  the  road  between 
Lausanne  and  Vevay,  where  here  and  there  a  little  patch  of  com 
with  its  stone  wall,  acted  as  substitute  for  the  diminutive  Vaud 
vineyard.  I  agree  with  all  Inglis  says  of  this  road  :  it  is  superb^ 
magnificent,  wonderful— anything  you  like  to  call  it;  and,  per- 
haps, the  brown  desolation  of  the  country  you  pass  through  pre- 
viously, brings  out  the  blue  waves,  and  beetling  crags  and  purple 
heather  to  no  little  advantage.  Who  could  talk  of  the  gutters  or 
houses  of  Cahirciveen  after  such  an  afternoon  of  glory  ?  At  sun- 
set the  worthy  ferryman  who  connects  the  Knight  of  Kerry's 
bland  principtuity  with  the  (yConnell  continent^  set  us  on  shore 
at  Valentia,  and  informed  me  that  be  had  a  tight  little  yatch  in 
which  he  could  convey  me,  an  I  liked  it,  to  the  far-famed  Skellig 
rocks*  As  ihe  morning  was  fine,  I  signalled  to  him,  and  we 
were  soon  under  weigh  in  a  little  craft,  manned  by  the  owner, 
two  other  men,  and  a  gossoon.  By  tacking  repeatedly  we  passed 
through  the  South  Western  Channel,  about  six  miles  long,  but  on 
arrivmg  at  Port  Magee,  a  small  fishing  place  on  the  Kerrv  coast, 
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the  fishermen  there  told  us  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  at- 
tempting to  make  the  Skelligs  to-day;  and  I  soon  believed 
the  fact  was  even  as  they  said,  for  on  nearing  the  main  ocean, 
the  thunderous  roar  of  the  breakers,  and  the  answering  foam 
dashed  from  the  rocks,  told  a  very  difierent  tale  from  that  so 
pleasantly  murmured  in  the  morning  by  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Channel,  l^ere  are  many  little  bays  and  narrow  creeks  among 
the  jagged  rocks  between  Boray  Head  and  Puffin  Island ;  into 
one  of  these  we  pushed  our  boat,  not  without  difficulty,  and 
scrambled  up  the  rocks  on  to  the  mainland :  on  the  first  promon- 
tory we  came  to,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  stronghold  of,  I  know  not  what  sea-king ;  no  other 
description  of  men  could  have  lived  on  such  a  spot.  The 
Skelligs  showed  from  hence  about  ten  miles  to  seawards,  but  so 
enveloped  in  the  spray,  that  even  with  the  help  of.  a  telescope, 
one  could  distinguish  nothing  clearly.  The  greater  rock  of  the 
two  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from  the  waves,  and  has  besides  a 
modern  light-house,  the  ruin  of  an  old  abbevy  fastened  upon  its 
rocky  side.  To  this  wild,  inhospitable,  and  often  inaccessible 
place  of  penance  used  to  come  crowds  of  penitents,  crawling  up 
the  fearful  rock  by  the  help  of  a  few  rough  steps  cut  in  it,  to  kiss 
the  furthest  stone,  projecting  over  the  raging  Atlantic.  From 
the  old  castle,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  scramble  brought  us  to  a 
magnificent  clifl;  descending  straightly  and  evenly  as  a  wall  some 
four  hundred  feet  into  the  sea.  I  lay  stretched  at  iiill  length, 
(the  only  position  in  which  you  can  enjoy  such  a  view,)  for  some 
minutes  lost  in  wonderment  at  the  glorious  prospect.  The 
Atlantic  was  many-coloured  as  the  radnbow,  dark  purple,  violet, 
blue,  green,  white,  while  out  to  sea,  round  the  Skelligs,  a  myste- 
rious veil  of  vapour  overspread  the  sun,  albeit  with  us  he  was 
shining  brightly,  and  lighting  up  with  a  thousand  glorious  hues, 
the  dancing  waves,  and  wreathed  foam,  and  rocky  caves,  and  crum* 
bling  towers,  and  seabird's  plumage. 

•  Our  communicative  skipper  told  us  that  gannets  breed  on  the 
Skelligs:  he  described  them  as  being  large  as  swans:  when 
plucked  they  sell  for  Set.  a-piece.  Puffins  and  curlews  are  also 
eaten,  and  are  said  to  be  good  when  properly  prepared,  as 
follows.'  The  breasts  of  a  good  number  are  cut  open,  they  are 
then  put  between  two  boards,  and  squeezed ;  an  oil  exudes  from 
the  breast,  and  the  bird  is  then  sweet  and  good :  the  oil  b  also 
made  use  of.  Even  in  this  ultima  Thule,  I  found  Teetotalism 
triumphant ;  only  one  of  our  crew  would  touch  a  drop  of  the 
cratur,  wherewith  we  had  provided  ourselves,  and  he  seemed  to 
lead  but  a  sorry  life,  being  constantly  girded  at  by  his  pledged 
companions.  With  wind  and  tide  in  our  favour  we  spun  back  at 
a  great  rate,  and  passing  the  town  of  Valentia,  essayed  to  enter 
the  open  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  island ;  but  m  vain ;  the 
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waves  and  surf  exceeded  aDythiog  I  had  ever  seen.  On  one  side 
of  our  little  boat,  in  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  remain,  over 
some  rocks  almost  within  arm's  reach  dashed  the  huge  waves, 
sending  up  clouds  of  spray ;  on  the  other  the  iron-bound  coast 
rose  high  above  us,  while  our  craft  now  glid  down  a  steep  in- 
dined  plane  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  into  the  yawning 
heart  of  a  billow,  or  rose  to  meet  a  swelling  monster  which 
seemed  about  to  swallow  up  boat  and  us  in  one  gulp.  Most  terrific 
and  glorious  it  was.  I  own  I  was  heartily  glad  when  our  skipper 
proposed  putting  about,  for  I  saw  by  the  face  of  the  sailor  nearest 
me,  that  it  was  not  in  his  opinion  either  pleasant  or  safe  to  con- 
tinue our  fight  with  the  Atlantic  Neas  the  lighthouse  we  wit- 
Dfrssed  the  bawling  in  of  a  successful  fish-take.  The  scene  was 
very  animated ;  as  the  two  boats  containing  the  seine  came  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  and  the  fish  at  the  bottom  began  to  feel  and 
protest  against,  b^  various  enei;getic  movements,  their  hitherto 
uoperceived  imprisonment,  the  cries,  shouts,  pra;^er8»  and  ejacu- 
lations of  all  on  board,  as  well  as  of  a  large  concourse  of  their 
friends  on  shore,  became  more  and  more  frantic,  till  at  last  they 
resembled  wild  Indians  howling,  with  insane  energy  at  the  moon, 
rather  than  Christian  Irishmen  pursuing  a  peaceful  and  profitable 
avocation.  It  was  a  great  haul,  2,0M)  fish,  or  so ;  and  twenty 
beautiful  mackerel  were  sold  that  hour  to  our  worthy  hostess  of 
the  Valentia  hotel  for  li.  6d.  The  epithet  worthy  is  in  this  in- 
stance no  mere  expletive — ^for  be  it  known  to  all  tourists  that  the 
neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  comfortable  little  hotel  in  all  Ireland 
is  that  at  Valentia,  kept  by  Mrs.  Roper.  The  whole  island, 
which  is  six  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  miles  broad,  with  the 
exception  of  one  farm,  belongs  to  .the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  con- 
tains about  4,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  300  are  employed  in  the 
slate  quarries,  and  all  the  gross  rental  is  estimated  at  j£2,400  a 
year,  and  the  county  rate  is  assessed  at  £400 1  The  show-room 
of  the  slate  works  contained  all  manner  of  articles  elaborated  out 
of  that  rather  common  raateriaL  .  Inkstands,  tables,  drawers, 
basins,  table  ornaments,  gardta  seats,  even  fonts ;  but  the  taste 
of  the  last-mentioned  item  was  detestable,  and  with  a  gentle  ad* 
monit  on  to  that  eflPect  I  left  the  yard,  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
beauty  of  the  Valentia  slate,  and  the  many  forms  in  which  it  may 
be  worked  up. 

The  Knight  of  Kerry  lives  on  his  little  island-kingdom,  and  is 
busily  engaged  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  flax.  At  the 
recent  show  of  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  at  Limerick, 
he  carried  oflp  the  first  prize  with  flax  grown  on  the  island.  By 
the  way,  though  nothing  can  be  prettier  to  look  at  than  a  field  of 
flax  in  bloom,  with  its  delicate  pale  flower,  nothing  can  be  more 
abhorrent  to  one  s  sense  of  smelling  than  the  said  flax  spread 
out  to  dry  after  having  been  steef^  in  some  pool,  or  used-up 
peat  cutting.    The  stench  poisons  Uie  air  for  miles. 
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On  quitting  the  clean  little  inn  early  tbito  morning  for  a  bathe 
in  the  Atlantic^  I  was  startled  by  the  quick,  though  meaaund 
plash  of  oara  in  a  hundred  directions ;  it  was  the  fishing  pom 
of  the  island  hurrying  after  a  great  shoal  of  fish  that  had  bees 
descried  in  the  channel :  each  boat  was  rowed  bj  six  oars,  and 
strenuous  indeed  were  the  exerttims  made  to  arrive  first  at  the 
scene  of  action.  Tliis  day  we  devoted  to  seeing  the  isknd  by 
land :  with  the  exception  of  its  rocks»  ooast,  ana  date  quaniea, 
there  is  nothing  to  admire  in  the  way  of  scenery.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  island  are  bog  or  aheepwalks ;  the  rest  grows  barley, 
flax,  oats,  potatoes.  The  rocks  and  coast  about  Boray  Head,  its 
most  western  point,  are  j^ery  striking,  and  the  prospect  over  the 
boundless  Atlantic  from  an  old  ruined  castle,  perched  on  the 
very  cliffs,  superb.  After  rambling  about  for  an  hour  or  two 
among  these  wild  crags  and  glens,  peeping  down  into  the  dark 
cranniea  and  creeks,  into  which  rushed  the  eager  swell  from 
America,  we  set  off  for  a  walk  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  in  search  of  a  certain  promontory  called  Rhino  le  JLaum, 
(so  pronounced,  how  spelt  I  have  no  notion,)  where  we  were  u- 
vited  by  the  hospitable  king  of  the  countrv  to  join  a  festive 
gathering  of  his  loyal  subjects.  And  a  stiff  walk  of  six  miles 
over  bog  and  rook  it  proved;  the  heat,  however,  was  .somewhat 
modified  by  a  cloud  of  spray,  which,. although  the  day  was  bright 
and  serene,  enveloped  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  our  pie-nic: 
at  last,  however,  from  the  heights  of  Fohilly  I  descned  the 
knight's  party,  perched  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  roek.  jutting  into 
the  ocean.  Though  the  sun  shone,  and  the  day  was  still,  the 
sea  was  extraordinarily  stirred,  and  iJie  great  waves  came  in  mik 
the  roar  of  a  peal  of  artillery,  and  leapt  up  against  And  over  the 
roeks  just  below  us,  sending  forth  a  rainbow  in  one  direction, 
and  an  immense  jet  of  foam  in  another.  One  of  our  merry 
party,  the  editor  of  a  Young  Ireland  newspaper^  and  !»  scrambled 
to  the  verge  of  a  giant  rock,  whence  we  gazed  on  this  marvellous 
scene  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  at  sunset  we  were  summoned 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  retire.  I  don't  believe  I  exag- 
gerate in  saying  that  some  of  the  jets  of  foam  sprang  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  air ;  and  then  the  tints !  sometimes  the  clear  green 
wave  would  roll  its  huge  volume  on  the  rock  before  it  broke ;  at 
others  dash  greenly  up  to  it,  and  dissolve  in  wreaths  of  purest 
white  spray,  causing,  as  it  broke,  a  delicate  iris  to  glow  on  the 
opposite  rodk ;  while  towards  the  west  a  veil  of  foam  overbong 
the  coast,  lighted  up  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  No 
words,  however,  can  describe  the  fascination  of  that  scene.  Tlie 
Nest  of  the  Wren  itself  is  a  dark  narrow  chasm  between  iwo 
enormous  clifis  of  brown  rock,  up  which  the  sea  rushes  wilh  a 
tremendous  nobe.    Just  before  darkness  came  on^  we  cieaaed 
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the  bead  of  a  quiet  little  bay,  guarded  by  no  rocks,  on  which  the 
ocean  terminated  his  long  course  peacefully,  and  here,  even  more 
than  at  the  Nest  of  the  Wren,  did  the  Atlantic  astound  me  by 
the  size  of  his  waves ;  for  here  they  rolled  solemnly  and  quietly 
ID  huge  green  dragons,  with  crests  twenty  feet  high.     A  bathe 
in  the  Atlantic  appropriately  terminated  my  stay  in  Valentina 
the  next  morning,  and  crossing  to  the  mainland  in  the  ferry-boat 
of  our  intelligent  but  somewhat  rash  skipper,  set  off  for  Ken- 
mare  on  a  car  drawn  by  a  very  small  and  miserable  horse.     The 
road  after  Waterville,  a  favourite  haunt  of  Isaac  Walton's  Irish 
disciples,  sweeps  up  and  down  the  Kerry  mountains,  that  were 
DOW  blazing  with  broom,  and  gorse,  and  heather,  and  by  the 
eoast,  now  rounding  beautiful  miniature  bays,  now  surmounting 
beautiful  picturesque  heights,  overhanging  the  bright  blue  water. 
How  beautiful  in  her  wiidness  is  Irish  nature !  but,  alas !  for 
the  abodes  of  men  in  this  fairy  scene.     Cabins,  such  as  I  have 
before  described,  shared  not  only  by  pigs  and  fowls,  but  by  those 
symmetrical  Kerry  cows,  appeared  on  the  roadside.     In  cottage 
after  cottage  did  I  see  the  little  cow  being  milked  by  some  Nora 
Creina,  and  was  informed  that  in  the  winter  the  cabin  was  the 
only  cowshed.    Derrynane  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  snug  little 
harbour,  with  some  noble  hills  at  its  back.     The  *  Liberathor' 
bad  not  returned  from  Dublin,  and  therefore  I  declined  the  cor- 
dial invitation  to  pass  the  night  there,  which  welcomes,  I  believe, 
all  travellers  who  approach  that  hospitable  abode.     It  is  alto- 
gether a  strange,  rambling,  incongruous  sort  of  place,  with  odd 
angles  and  passages,  and  offices,  islands,  and  promontories,  sands, 
and  rocks,  partly  cultivated,  partly  wild,  partly  planted,  with  a 
desolate  gazebo  ■  rising  out  of  a  stunted  wood,  which  the  un- 
crowned king  built  as  a  study,  but  never  used  for  that  or  any 
other  purpose.    On  the  chief  island  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
abbey,  simple  in  architecture,  and  small  in  size.    A  chapel,  after 
the  httle  abbey,  church,  has  been  added  to  the  house :  but  such 
a  copy,  with  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  modern  dissenting  win- 
dows !     In  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  large  and  venerable  mulberry- 
tree^  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  monks,  and  a  strawberry 
bed,  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  same 
remote  antiquity.    The  social  circumstances  of  this  wild  district 
were  described  to  me  as  rendering  a  change  from  the  present 
system,  which  is  akin  to  the  patriarchal,  to  one  of  money  wages, 
impossible.     A  dense  population  is  maintained,  each  family  on  a 
sniall  piece,  from  which  they  derive  their  food,  potatoes,  and  for 
which  they  pay  arent  in  suit  and  labour,  receiving  perhaps  some 
little  pay  for  work  done  over  and  above  their  stipulated  service, 
while  the  cow  grazes  freely  on  the  wild  uplands.     Thus  money 
isi  as  it  were,  unknown  to  these  primitive  retreats.     But  when 
the  mainstay  of  this  system,  the  potato,  is  taken  away,  the  whole 
VOL.  IV.  y 
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syfitem  vanishes  with  it ;  and  how  without  money  can  another  be 
substituted  for  it  ?  This  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  that 
without  delay.  But  we  shall  never  reach  Kenmare  to-night  with 
our  tired  little  horse,  if  I  stand  discussing  the  condition  of  Ire* 
land  question  under  the  mulberry-tree  at  Derrynane.  So  fare- 
well to  this  wild  and  patchwork  home  of  the  most  incomprehen* 
sible  man  of  his  times ;  and  may  on  earth  as  well  as 

'  in  heaven, 
His  good  deeds  live,  hiii  evil  be  forgiven/ 

A  slow  and  toilsome  progress  among  the  hills  brought  us  at 
sunset  to  a  small  town  called  Smeem,  and  here  our  driver  pro- 
posed we  should  pass  the  night,  averring  that  the  hotel  was  very 
good ;  but  as  the  said  hotel  on  inspection  turned  out  to  consist 
of  an  earth-floored  shop,  in  which  bread,  tea,  raspberry  vinegar, 
eandles,  whisky,  and  every  thing  else  were  sold,  on  one  side  of  a 
passage,  and  a  small  parlour  on  the  other,  that  is  on  the  ground- 
floor,  for  up  stairs  I  aid  not  venture,  I  preferred  giving  our  nag 
a  two  hours'  baiting,  and  journeying  on  through  the  night  to 
Kenmare,  where  we  at  last  found  ourselves  at  half-past  twelve. 
The  bustling  landlady  of  this  little  inn-shop  was  very  communi- 
cative, and  from  her  I  learned,  that  in  spite  of  its  vicinity  to 
Derrynane,  Smeem  contained  but  few  repealers,  the  degenerate 
inhabitants  being  of  a  calculating  disposition,  and  preferring  to 
spend  the  invariable  shilling  demanded  Cor  the  repeal  ticket,  in 
0ome  other  way.     Smeem  has  church  and  chapel,  priest  and 
parson,*  who  used  to  get  on  pretty  well  together,  until  one  un- 
fortunate day  this  summer,  when  it  pleased  one  of  the  former's 
flock  to  profess  himself  converted  by  the  latter ;  since  then  ill* 
will  and  strife  reign  in  Smeem.     The  priest  anatbematiaes  the 
convert,  and  charges  the  faithful  to  hold  no  converse  with  him. 
The  convert  meanwhile  has  received  a  cabin  and  a  piece  of 
ground  outside  the  village,  which,  if  suggestive  of  a  bad  motive 
for  his  conversion,  no  doubt  afibrd  a  substantial  consolation  to 
the  proscribed  convert.     Soon  after  sunset  the  *  gassoon  "*  of  the 
establishment  came  in  froai  the  little  farm,  and  with  the  two 
girls  who  helped  the  mistress  in  the  house,  prepared  for  dinner. 
Fashionable  hours,  thought  I :  but  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  the 
people  in  these  parts  get  but  two  meals  in  the  day,  a  breakbst 
at  ten  or  eleven,  a  dinner  at  six  or  seven.     Sir  Walter  Scott 
used  to  write  for  three  or  four  hours  before  breaking  his  last,  but 
how  the  Irish  peasant  can  labour  on  an  empty  stomach  for  that 
period,  and  then,  after  a  potato  or  two,  labour  till  evening  with- 
out more  food,  I  cannot  imagine.    Yet  this  is,  I  believe^  the 

*  I  use  these  terms  in  their  conventional  sense ;  of  oourae  not  meanins  to  infer 
that  the  parson  is  no  prirst* 
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ciutom  hi  Ibe  ^i«8t  and  south  of  Ireland.  Tlie  state  oF  the  road 
between  8rae«m  and  K^nmare,  owing  to  the  pubKc  works,  was 
most  akunntitg:  In  one  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  some  pdreeneiti;  I  believe  our  lives  woruld  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  iqsaoe  determination  uf  Lord  John  Russell,  to  insist  upon 
the  destruction  of  Infiland*s  road  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
die  feeding  of  her  people.  Those  dangers  and  difficulties  passed, 
we  had  several  most  magnificent  moonlight  views  of  the  beautifbl 
bay  of  Ken  mare,  especially  by  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of  the 
Blaekwater,  a  most  wild  and  romantic  spot,  with  more  wood 
about  k  than  you  see  on  most  Irish  roads,  and  legends  gloomy 
enough  to  scare  the  belated  travell^.  '  Troth/  said  our  driver 
after  detaiUag  some  of  the  popfikr  Qiy ths,  *  'tis  a  lonesome  place, 
aad  I  wouldn't  go  by  it  alone  at  night  for  all  Mr.  Mahoney's 
weahfa.' 

The  twenty  mHes  from  Kenmare  to  Glengariff  form  the  grand- 
est road,  barrii^  the  Alpine  passes,  that  I  know :  an  ascent  of 
four  English  miles,  winding  up  through  dark  brown  hills,  with 
DO  sign  of  human  habitation  about  them,  brings  you  to  a  tunnel 
six  hundred  feet  long;  on  emei^g^ing  from  which  the  head  of 
Olengariff  opens  upon  you,  with  two  blue  little  lakes  perched 
among  the  Tnountain  at  th»t  great  altitude,  staring  you  in  the 
hce;  thence  at  every  step  you  descend  the  scenery  becomes 
more  and  more  beauttful,  every  tura  of  the  road  revealing^  some 
hitherto  uneeea  charm,  with  Bantnr  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  ever 
booading  the  view.  I  spent  three  hours  in  the  glen,  roamin? 
abo«t  at  will.  The^  debateable  land  lying  between  the  bay  and 
the  wooded  glen,  is  perhaps  even  more  striking  than  the  glen 
itself;,  for  here  avenues  of  rook  with  a  tesselated  pavement  of 
bogmyrtle,  long  grass^  maiden's4)air,  heather,  gorse,  reeds,  be. 
a  river  winding  bebw,  and  glimpses  of  the  blue  bay  beyond,  im- 
pressed one  with  an  idea  of  &)ry  land,  while  the  more  inland 
reeesses  of  the  glen  are  pictured  in  Scott's  description  of  the 
Trosacha.  Bentry  Bay  fiiily  merits  all  that  has  been  said  in  its 
praise,  and  tiie  town  all  that  hae  been  uttered  in  its  condemna- 
tion: agloriov»  sunset  was  lighting  up  that  noble  arm  of  the 
8ea»  and  its  swelling  mountains,  as  I  crossed  its  broad  surface  to 
the  desolate  collection  of  houses,  which,  from  its  situation  and 
natural  adTantages  ought  to  rival  Brest,  or  Plymouth, 

The  seventy  miles  of  road  timversed  by  her  Majesty^s  Mail, 
from  Bantry  to  Cork,  present  a  dreary  and  melancholy  prospect, 
unrelieved  by  grandeur  of  scenery;  poverty,  sleth,  barrenness, 
carelessness,  seem  to  wanton  in  their  undisputed  reign  :  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Bishop  Berkeley  asked  in  sad  irony,  <  Whether 
it  be  not  a  new  spectacle  under  the  sun  to  behold  in  such  a 
climate,  and  such  a  soil,  and  under  such  a  gentle  government,  so 
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many  roads  untrodden,  fields  untilled,  houses  desolate,  and 
hands  unemployed  ?  *  New  it  might  have  been  in  his  day,  none 
the  less  sad  now  for  being  old.  In  Skibbereen  there  appeared 
considerable  bustle,  and  the  coachman  (I  always  place  great  faith 
in  coachmen)  told  me  it  drove  a  thriving  business;  and  near 
Bandon  a  railway  was  in  progress :  but  the  great  county  of  Cork 
sadly  belied  my  expectations,  and  it  was  a  real  relief  to  eye  and 
mind  when  we  came  in  sight  of  majestic  Cork.  This  capital  of 
the  south  is  truly  a  superlative  city,  with  its  broad  river,  gay 
islands,  wooded  banks  studded  with  English -looking  villas,  and 
moble  Cove.  But  in  architectural  features  Cork  is  sadly  deficient, 
'The  cathedral  of  this  imnnense  diocese  is  a  miserable  modem 
.stuccoed  town  chapel,  built  on  to  the  old  tower,  and,  as  if  in 
mockery,  the  names  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Finbar  are 
.painted  over  half  a  dozen  pewish-looking  stalls.  The  full  cathe- 
dral service,  however,  was  well  performed,  the  alms  were  col- 
lected from  the  whole  congregation  at  the  proper  time,  presented 
to  the  officiating  priest,  and  offered  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
.  Militant 

A  trip  down  the  river  on  a  holiday  afternoon,  with  a  summer 
sun  shining,  and  the  cool  sea  breeze  tempering  its  rays,  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a  man  thankful  for  the  simple  sources  of  de- 
light the  earth  affords  to  all  her  poorest  and  most  toiling  chil- 
dren. Hundreds  and  thousands  are  this  evening  disporting 
themselves  in,  or  on  the  stately  waters  of  the  Lee,  and  happiness 
possessed  a  whole  population.  Moore  most  aptly  called  this 
noble  river  ^a  worthy  avenue  to  the  sea;*  and  the  numberless 
houses  and  villas  that  peep  from  among  the  trees  on  both  its 
rising  banks  have  an  air  of  comfort  and  finish  about  them  one 
seldom  sees  in  Ireland.  Hardly  any  of  these  spruce  abodes  are 
of  thirty  years  standing,  and  hence  one  may  safely  infer  that  the 
moderate  fortunes  to  which  they  testify  have  been  made  during 
that,  period ;  I  won't  say  since  the  Union,  lest  I  should  displease 
the  hospitable  owner  of  more  than  one  of  these  snuggeries,  in 
which  I  was  greeted  with  that  cordial  hospitality  which  may  be 
.  characterized  as  Irish.  Still  more  deterred  perhaps  I  may  be, 
:  by  a  recollection  of  those  flashing  black  eyes  with  which,  no  l&» 
than  by  her  eloquence,  did  a  fair  young  votary  of  Young  Ireland 
triumph  alike  over  old  Ireland  and  old  England.  Well,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  many  signs  of  in- 
dustry rewarded,  and  to  reflect  that  what  Cork  now  is,  Skibbe- 
reen and  Bantry,  Limerick  and  Galway,  may  become  at  no  dis- 
tant day. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  September  14th,  I  commenced 
lionizing  Cork,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  the  city,  a  most  intelligent  and  agreeable  man.    Our 
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first  Yisit  was  to  the  venerable  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  whose 
library  is  a  monument  of  patience  and  devotion  to  one  ruling 
idea.  In  sixty  years  he  has  collected  147,000  volumes,  and  is 
still  collecting.  Every  room  and  passage,  from  attic  to  cellar,  is 
crammed  with  books ;  they  hang  like  pendants  from  the  the  ceil- 
ings, and  contest  the  kitchen  with  pots  and  saucepans.  In  the 
midst  of  this  learned  chaos  sits  the  good  old  man  himself,  with 
a  bright  eye,  clear  voice,  and  cheerful  laugh,  ready  to  pour  into 
sympathetic  ears  the  records  of  a  bibliomaniac  life.  Hard  by  his 
palace  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  tawdry,  quasi-Gothic, 
decorated  bam,  pf  which  Cork  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  for 
being  proud ;  but  go  where  you  will  in  Ireland,  architectural 
taste  is  very  bad  The  good  old  Bishop  is  building,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  which  it  would  break 
Pugin*s  heart  to  see,  as  it  probably  would  the  Bishop^s  to  hear 
condemned.  Our  next  sight  was  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers, — 1,400  boys  are  here  educated.  The  quality  of  the 
instruction  given  appeared  to  be  almost  superior  to  that  at 
Limerick,  and  the  same  quickness  and  intelligence  marked  the 
ragged  scholars.  Singing  has  been  lately  introduced.  Not  your 
mechanical  singing  for  the  million,  but  the  real  old  style  of  sing- 
ing ;  and  fifty  boys  sang  a  chant  with  great  propriety  and  execu- 
tion. Gerald  Griffin,  the  well-known  novelist,  died  a  Brother  in 
this  house,  and  the  society  seemed  a  little  proud  of  his  connec- 
tion with  them.  Well,  most  people  would  agree  with  Doctor 
Wordsworth,  that  men  thus  devoting  their  lives  to  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor  are  worthy  of  human  praise  and  thanks : 
|[et  these  Christian  Brothers  are  criminals  in  the  eye  of  the  Eng- 
ish  law,  and  those  who  would  amend  that  law  are  denounced  as 
disloyal  sons  of  the  English  Church,  for  attempting  to  free  the 
English  state  from  so  great  a  stigma.  Not  very  far  from  these 
schools  is  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  to  which  also  several  schools 
are  attached,  among  others  an  infant  school  recently  established. 
Here  one  little  creature,  with  large,  wandering  blue  eyes,  was 
brought  up  to  see  if  it  could  now  bear  a  tap  without  crying;  the 
sister  administered  the  tap,  gently  enough  you  may  be  sure,  and 
bade  the  child  open  its  eyes  quite  wide  so  that  any  vestige  of  a 
tear  might  be  detected  if  it  lingered  in  a  corner :  the  ordeal  was 
happily  passed.  The  whole  school  then  sang  *  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star,'  and  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  very  pleasingly,  while  the 
different  expressions  of  the  little  beautiful  faces,  fixed,  half  in 
pleasure,  half  in  awe,  on  the  kind,  black-robed  sisters,  and  their 
unknown  companions,  interested  the  eye  as  their  sweet  voices 
charmed  the  ear.  In  another  room  an  older  class  was  cyphering ; 
in  another  a  still  older  set  was  employed  at  carpet,  plain,  and 
other  work.  The  ventilation  of  all  the  rooms  was  admirable^ 
and  despite  the  extreme  poverty  of  many  of  the  children,  great 
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cleaaliness  and  tidiness  was  the  rule ;  often  and  often,  said  oi)r 
cicerone,  when  two  o'clock  came,  some  of  the  children  had  not 
broken  their  fast;  but  still,  in  spite  of  hunger,  in  spite  of  poverty, 
the  great  difi^ulty  was  to  restrain  at  all  their  glad  and  merry 
spirits.  There  is  a  large  and  sunny  garden  attached  to  the  ooo- 
Ycnt,  and  in  it  I  observed  two  fine  plants  of  Indian  corn  in  flower: 
a  dispute  ensued  between  the  lady  mother  and  the  gardener  as  to 
the  time  at  which  they  were  3own ;  the  former  saying  it  was  early 
in  Lent,  the  latter  not  till  June ;  anyhow  they  were  tbrivio^ 
healthy  plants,  and  would  probably  ripen  during  this  hot  autumn. 
Near  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  live,  in  a  large  new  conTont,  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  main  distinctioa  between  these  two 
orders  is,  that  whereas  the  latter,  founded  in  France  during  the 
17th  century,  places  all  its  members  in  each  country  under  the 
autocracy  of  a  superior,  who  may  change  their  residence  when* 
ever  and  as  often  as  ake  pleases,  and  exempts  them  from  all 
episcopal  command;  the  members  of  the  former  are  locally 
attached  to  their  original  seats,  and  are  subject  to  episcopal  rule. 
Hence  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are 
the  more  popular  order  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops. 
To  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  Cork,  is  committed  the  charge  of 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  an  onerous  duty,  not  at  all  to  th^r 
liking,  said  the  holy  mother,  and  apparency  not  much  to  that  of 
the  penitents  themselves,  for  recently  something  like  a  rebellion, 
ending  in  a  secession,  broke  out  amongst  them.  The  penitents 
attend  mass  in  a  chapel  separated  from  the  main  chapel  by  a  wall 
of  Venetian  blind :  so  that  no  one  can  see  them  while  at  thw 
devotions.  The  superior  of  the  order  in  Ireland  resides  at  Dub- 
lin, and  her  command  over  all  the  establishments  in  the  country 
is  absolute.  A  drive  through  the  town  brought  us  to  the  Matbew 
Cemetery,  a  garden  of  no  very  great  size,  with  some  fine  ever- 
greens in  it,  which  the  good  father  purchased  15  years  ago,  and 
has  devoted  to  Roman  Catholic  interments.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  oonvenient  to  the  town ;  but  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  taste  or  i^os  of  the  monuments,  more  espedally  of 
those  which  aspire  to  any  dignity.  Pagan  arm%  pyramids, 
torches,  and  uncouth  blocks  of  various  shapes  and  eiatea^  some,  it 
is  true,  with  the  cross  upon  them,  show  that  gothic  art  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  Cork.  A  gentleman  wlux  had  two  cousins, 
professed  sisters  in  the  Black  Rpck  UrsuUne  Convent,  here 
joined  us,  and  under  his  guidance  we  proceeded  to  that  wdl- 
known  institution.  This  is  the  most  famous  and  popular  con  > 
ventual  school  in  Ireland.  Forty  sisters  here  educate  a  hundred 
youn^  ladies,  and  happy  are  the  parents  of  a  Corkagnian  demoi- 
selle if  she  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  education. 
1  he  superior  and  one  of  our  friend's  cousins  accompanied  as 
round  the  establishment    The  Black  Rock  Ursuline  Convent 
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conjures  up  a  whole  tribe  of  Radcliffian  mysteries,  but,  as  in 
matter  of  fact,  the  building  is  a  huge  boarding-house  on  an  elevated 
situation,  with  air  and  sun  allowed  free  access  through  large 
modem  windows,  to  every  room  and  cell,  it  was  not  possible  to 
feel  those  vague  sentiments  of  awe  which  conventual  seclusion 
and  ghost-like  nuns  are  apt  to  impart  tx>  Englishmen.  Nor  indeed 
was  there  anything  in  the  appearance  or  demeanour  of  the  good 
mother,  or  Sister  Frances,  to  change  the  impression  produced  by 
the  external  circumstances  around  them.  A  quiet  merriment, 
and  unconcerned  happiness,  marked  the  behaviour  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  younger  nun,  and,  though  in  a  graver  and  more  sub- 
dued manner,  those  of  her  superiors.  A  great  anxiety  to  learn 
the  conversion  news  from  England  was  evinced  by  both,  and  when 
we  assured  them  that  we  by  no  means  believed  in  their  report  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  conversion,  they  seemed  really  disappointed. 
It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  in  Irish  reli^ous  society  of  both 
communions,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  or 
will  immediately  become,  a  son  of  the  Roman  Church.  I  re- 
member hearing  Colonel  Sibthorpe  assert  in  the  House  of  Com- 
roenethat  he  sospected  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  actual  Jesuit,  but  I 
had  no  idea  the  funny  eoIoneFs  random  words  would  take  such  root 
hi  Ireland.  In  the  chapel^  which,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ingSi  is  plmn  and  unornamented,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
sisters  were  reciting  their  office ;  and  in  the  grounds,  which  are 
of  moderate  size,  some  of  the  young  ladies  were  walking.  Plain 
comfort,  and  alraence  of  effect,  marked  all  the  departments  and 
ammgementa  we  saw ;  and  although  a  dancing  room,  with  a  couple 
of  pianofortes,  expressly  devoted  to  that  worldly  exercise, 
appeared  at  first  rather  out  of  place  in  an  Ursuline  Convent, 
common  sense  soon  told  one  that  a  modem  young  lady's  educa- 
tion woald  not  be  finished  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  mysteries  of  quadrille  and  valse :  still  there  lingered  the 
impertinent  question ;  do  they  learn  the  polka  ?  But  a  truce  to 
such  trifling.  The  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  during  the 
half  hour  spent  within  the  convent  walls  was, — Happy  mothers  of 
Cork,  to  possess  such  a  boarding-school  for  your  daughters,  and 
net  less  happy  daughters  to  receive  such  an  education  from  such 
governesses } 

Near  the  convent'  is  a  small  modern  castle,  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  overlooking  the  noble  river,  from  the  tower  of  which 
we  bad  a  beautiful  view  of  that  splendid  panorama,  and  so  ended 
my  day^s  sight-seeing  in  Cork. 

I  found  in  Mr. ^  a  zealous  supporter  of  many  of  Mr.  S. 

Crawford's  views ;  and  as  I  had  several  opportunities  while  in 
Cork  of  hearing  the  social  and  religious  wants  of  Ireland  ably 
discussed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  note  down  some  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  these  and  othor  conversations,  aided  by 
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my  own  observations,  led  me  before  leaving  Ireland.  In  the  firrt 
place,  then,  those  English  philosophers  who  ascribe  all  the  po- 
verty of  Ireland  to  small  farms,  appear  to  be  in  error.  Small 
farms,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Allison,  and  other  writers,  may  and  do  in  the  Channel  islands,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Norway,  in  Zurich  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  afford  a  plentiful  and  comfortable  subsistence 
to  a  very  dense  population  :  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  *  in  Ulster  the  number  of  farms  not  exceeding  five 
acres  in  extent,  and  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  occupying  land, 
are  greater  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  three  provinces,  yet  it  is 
in  Ulster  only  that  the  English  tourist  is  occasionally  reminded 
of  his  own  country  by  the  neatness  of  the  whitewashed  cottages, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  their  comparatively  well-fed  and  well* 
clad  inmates.'*  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  subdivision  of  the  land, 
BO  much  as  the  rent  exacted  for,  and  the  consequent  subletting 
of,  farms,that  perpetuate  the  primordial  misery  of  the  Irish  people. 
It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  more  true 
to  say  that  the  farms  are  too  large,  rather  than  too  small.  They 
are  too  large  for  thie  capital  of  the  tenants,  and  such  is  the  com- 
petition for  land  that  a  man  who  has  capital  to  manage  a  farm  of 
ten  acres  will  offer  a  high  rent  for  one  of  J  00  acres,  hoping  to 
pay  his  rent  out  of  the  ten  acres  that  he  can  cultivate,  and  leaving 
the  remaining  ninety  almost  untouched,  or  if  be  can,  subletting 
them.  It  follows  that  what  is  needed  in  Ireland  is  not  the  sub- 
stitution of  large  for  small  farms,  but  an  adjustment  of  the  size  of 
holding^  to  the  means  of  the  tenants.  Another  of  the  main  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  social  improvement  is  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  Irish  farmers,  and  their  indispositions  to  adopt  new  and 
better  methods  of  cultivation.  No  doubt  where  resident  land- 
lords persevere  in  setting  an  example,  prejudices  will  at  length  be 
overcome ;  but  reverting  to  what  I  have  before  said,  that  is  from 
the  barracks,  and  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  we  must  expect  the 
first  great  social  advance ;  nothing  would  so  materially  conduce  to 
the  general  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  into 
Ireland,  as  the  addition  of  a  moderate-sized  farm  to  every  work- 
bouse  in  the  country.  At  present  six  acres  is  the  maximum 
fixed  by  law,  and  in  many  instances  no  little  good  has  resulted 
from  the  careful  cultivation  of  that  insignificant  portion  of  land. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  viewed  relatively  to  the  average  number 
of  inmates  in  a  large  Irbh  poor-house,  a  plot  of  five  or  six  acres 
is  but  a  kitchen  garden.  A  farm  of  50  or  100  acres  attached  to 
each  workhouse  would  do  more  to  raise  the  character  of  Irish 
agriculture,  and  accustom  the  Irish  peasant  to  habits  of  well- 
directed  and  productive  industry,  than  all  the  lectures  there  can  be 

*  Thornton  on  Overpopulation,  p.  264. 
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uttered,  or  prizes  that  can  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
The  inability  of  the  land  to  sustain  the  charges  of  an  efficient 
poor  law  is  constantly  urged  against  the  gift  of  that  Magna  Charta 
of  the  poor,  to  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  but  were  these  farms  estab* 
lished,  the  expenses  of  every  poor-house  would  be  most  materiallv 
diminished :  view  the  proposition,  therefore,  in  any  way  you  will, 
it  appears  so  very  reasonable,  that  the  only  objection  to  it  I  can 
see  is,  that  it  altogether  squares  with  common  sense.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  other  days,  I  defy  any  one,  save  the 
most  bigoted  doctrinaire,  to  travel  in  Ireland  without  seeing  that 
the  misery  of  the  people  springs  from  social,  not  religious  causes, 
and  that  those  English  writers  and  politicians  who  declaim  against 
the  church  as  the  monster  grievance,  would  effect  about  as  much 
practical  good  by  their  appropriation  clause,  as  they  did  by  the 
suppression  of  ten  bishoprics.     Theory  (in  the  person  of  Shell) 
asked  Practice  (in  that  of  O'Connell),  \Vhy  don't  you  attack  the 
monster  grievance,  the  Church  ?     <  Bah,'  replied  Practice,  ^  'tis 
not  a  cry  for  fifty  men  !'     Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
it  should  be.     Magnificent  cathedrals,  venerable  and  large  parish 
churches,  that  might  hold  thousands,  and  ar9  monopolised  by 
units,  fat  livings,  pampered  and  dissolute  persons,  that's  the  Eng- 
lish idea  of  the  Irish  Church.     Small  and  wretched  cabin-like 
chapels,  with  the  rain  heating  in  through  the  roof,  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  hundreds  of  unaccommodated  worshippers  kneel- 
ing in  the  streets,  a  poverty-stricken  priesthood  subsisting  with 
difficulty  on  the  scanty  alms  of  a  pauper  congregation  :  thafs  the 
English  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  in   Ireland, 
But   what  is  the   reality  ?     The  cathedral  of  Cork  is,  as    I 
have    described,   a  modern   town   chapel :   in  the  dioceses  of 
Down,    Connor,   and  Dromore,    there  is  no  cathedral  at  all: 
the  parish  churches  I  have  hitherto  seen,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, are  modern  buildings,  adapted  to  the  probable  requirements 
of  the  congregations,  and  would  he  totally  incapable  of  containing 
a  tithe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worshippers  in  the  equally  ugly 
and  modem,  but  far  larger,  chapels,  while  in  many  cases  the  emo- 
luments of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  far  exceed  those  of  the 
hardworking  and  much  abused  Anglican  rector  or  vicar.    Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  people  have  been  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  divided  rule  of  priest  and  parson,  and  almost  inva- 
riably find  the  latter  a  kind  and  liberal  friend  and  counsellor  iq 
all  temporal  difficulties  and  troubles.    Besides  all  this,  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  with  the  veneration  generally  felt  for  rank  and  sta- 
tion by  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  would  seem  to  them  unnatural  and 
strange  if  their  landlords  were  deprived  of  the  Churches  to  which 
they  had  from  time  immemorial  been  accustomed.     Now  I  don't. 
want  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  abstract  question  of  right,  but 
to  suggest  reasons  for  my  statement,  that  practically  the  Irish 
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Church  18  no  aeoflMe  grievance,  nor  regarded  as  such  by  the 
peaaaalry.     The  collection  of  tithe  was  otherwise,  as  the  mur- 
derous attacks  on  the  clergy  sufficiently  proved :  may  I  not  assume 
the  marked  and  entire  cessation  of  such  attacks  during  the  last 
few  years  to  be  an  equally  convincing  demonstration  that  the 
Irish  clergy  are  no  longer  regarded  witli  any  hostile  feelings  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  ?    The  question  of  right  b  fair 
greater  and  more  difficult  of  solution,  as  it  must  turn  munly  on 
the  docuiaentary  evidence  of  the  Irish  Reformation,  and  ot  this 
there  is  a  most  unaccountable  lack  ;  having,  however,  seen  all 
that  can  be  produced  on  either  side,  I  may  say  that  the  uncanoni- 
cal  character  of  the  Irish  Reformation  is  not  established  by  it, 
although  grievous  irregularities  were  undoubtedly  perpetrated 
and  suffered  up  to  Strafford's  vigorous  and  wise  administration. 
There  could  have  been  but  little  of  Evangelical  spirit,  or  Apos- 
tolic order  in  a  reforming  settlement  which  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years  produced  such  fruits  as  these.     *  An  unlearned  clergy, 
which  have  not  so  much  as  the  outward  form  of  churchmen  to 
cover  themselves  with,  nor  their  persons  any  way    reverenced, 
or    protected ;    4be    churches    unbuilt  ;    the    parsonage  and 
vicarage  houses    utterly  ruined;  the   people  untaught  through 
the  non-residency  of  the  clergy,  occasioned  by  the  unlimited 
shameful  numbers  of  spiritual  promotions  with  cure  of  souls, 
which  they  hold  by  commendams  :  the  rites  and  ceremonies  run 
over  without  all  decency  of  habit,  order,  or  gravity,  in  the  course 
of  their  service :  the  possessions  of  the  Church  to  a  great  propor- 
tion in  lay  hands;    the  bishops  aliening  their  very  principal 
houses  and  demesnes  to  their  children,,  to  strangers ;  farming  out 
their  jurisdictions  to  mean  and  unworthy  persons ;  the  Popish 
titulars  exercising  the  whilst  a  foreign  jurisdiction  greater  than 
theirs.  •  .  .  They  are  accustomed  here  to  have  all  their  christen- 
ings and  marriages  in  their  private  houses,  and,  which  is  odd, 
they  never  marry  till  after  supper,  and  so  to  bed.    This  breeds 
a  great  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  which  is  seen  in  this, 
that  because  these  rites  of  the  Church  are  not  solemnized  in  the 
public  and  open  assemblies,  there  is  nothing  so  common  as  for  a 
map  to  deny  his  wife  and  children,  abandon  the  former,  and  be- 
take himself  to  a  new  task/  *    Still  I  find  no  proof  that  tbe 
Irish  Reformation  was  effected  uncanonically,  and  unless  such 
proof  is  forthcoming,  1  do  not  see  how  churchmen  are  to  regard 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  as  de  jure  the  Church  of  Ir^ 
land.     If,  however,  you  are  prepared  to  maintain  the  exclusive 
right  of  tbe  Irish  Church  to  Irish  ecclesiastical  property,  how 
will  you  deal  with  her  Roman  Catholic  sister?      Twenty-five 
years  ago  England  was  ready  to  endow  that  church,  but  that 

*  Lord  Straflord  to  Axchbisbop  Land.—^rii^brf/'*  State  P^qterw^  ]x  ISS,  163S. 
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church  rejerted  the  ppcfered  endowment.  Now,  whatever  loay 
be  aseerted  in  Conciliation  HtiH»  dial  church  would  gladly  accept 
the  endowment,  b|it  England  will  not  tolemteffeaiieii^  offered.  The 
Toluntary  eystem,  although  Buecesaful  in  securing  ample  provision  for 
the  oriestB,  has  always  been»  and  must  in  a  poor  country  Uke  Ire- 
laoa,  where  the  priests  ol  the  people  bave  to  compete  with  an 
educated  and  well-born  rival  priesthood,,  always  be,  attended  with 
great  hardship,  heart-burning,  and  mischief.  But  notr,.  in  the 
midst  of  scarcity  and  incipient  famine,  the  pressure  of  such  a 
system  on  those  who  pay,  and  its  irksomeness  to  those  who  re- 
ceive, are  almost  intolerable.  Any  little  jealousy  of  state  inter- 
ference^ any  doubts  as  to  the  motives  of  English  statesmen, 
besides  being  considerably  modified  by  the  frank  and  clear  con- 
duct of  the  government  and  le^slature  towards  Maynooth, 
vauish  in  the  presence  of  such  misery  as  in  1845  and  1846  has 
had  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Indeed,  I  found  a 
willingness,  almost  an  anxiety,  to  receive  any  boon  that  might 
lessen  the  demand  of  their  clergy  on  the  Irish  peasantry.  I  was 
asked,  for  instance,  would  the  government  take  upon  itself  the 
payment  of  the  stamps  and  dues  arising  from  loans  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  erection  of  chapels,  glebe-houses, 
&c.  ?  Would  it  relax  in  some  degree  the  present  strict  rules  as 
to  security,  repayment,  &c.  ?  The  nature  of  the  security  de- 
manded by  the  existing  regulations,  is  such  as  almost  to 
exclude  Roman  Catholic  buildings  from  the  benefits  of  the 
system:  not  more  than  one  or  two  chapels  having  received 
loana  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board.  The  silent 
and  hitherto  unperceived  decay  of  (yConnell's  influence  with 
the  priests  may  have  added  to  the  changed  feeling,  and  certain 
it  is  that  among  the  younger  clergy  views  and  ideas  not  at 
all  in  harmony  with  those  that  reign  in  Conciliation  Hall, 
aie  spreading,  and  only  wait  a  convenient  season  for  a  public 
development.  A  fine  and  noble  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  the 
aged  Liberator  shuts  manv  a  mouth  that  would  otherwise  chant 
the  praises  of  Young  Ireland,  and  utter  sayings  unwelcome  to 
the  autocrat  of  St.  Jarlath*s.  But  when  that  mysterious  career 
is  ended^  and  to  this  Oliver  has  succeeded  a  less  popular  Richard, 
then  will  the  Irish  priesthood  diQsolve  the  banas  of  a  hollow 
unanimity,  and  out  of  the  effervescence  of  a  thousand  earnest 
and  patriotic  minds,  one  may  hope  for  some  wise  suggestions* 
some  prudent  counsels,  some  rational  requirements.  I  have  said 
before,  writing  from  Limerick,  that  I  think  we  are  apt  in  England 
to  underrate  *  Young  Ireland ;'  that  opinion  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  in  Cork :  fancy,  exaggeration^  and  bom-' 
bast,  may  be  found  in  their  speeches  and  their  writings:  some  of 
them  may  be  open  to  O'Connell's  accusation  of  being  lukewarm 
Catholics  or  indifferent  Protestants ;  but  the  energy,  intellect, 
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and  genius  of  'repealing  Ireland  is  with  them,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  corresponding  section  of  anti-repeal  Ireland,  a 
section  every  .day  coming  more  prominently  into  notice,  should 
not,  in  the  progress  of  events,  be  found  acting  with,  just  as 
often  as  against  them.  Does  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien  differ  more 
from  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  than  Mr.  Smith  O^Brien  differs  from 
Mr.  O'Connell,  or  Mr.  William  Monsell  from  Sir  William 
Vomer  ? 


THE  PREPARATION  GIVEN  TO  THE  STATESMEN  OF  ENGLAND  BT 
HER  UNIVERSITIES,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  SACRIFICE  OP 
CRACOW. 

'  Extratemtorinm  Jus  dicenti  impune  pon  paretur.' — /«#  Crrtlr. 

'  Frustra  Leges  dicuntur  nisi  subditis  et  obedientibus/ — Lord  CoH, 

'  Cessa  regnare  si  non  vis  judicare.' — Repertorhan  Juridtcttm. 

Every  one  knows  what  has  happened  at  Cracow.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  has  been  violated  over  and  over 
again.  Every  one  knows  that  the  incorporation  of  Cracow  has 
no  importance  as  a  violation  of  this  Treaty,  and  perfectly  under- 
stands that  the  value  of  the  fact  consists  in  its  being  a  bold  de 
cree  of  extinction,  gone  forth  against  the  common  rights  of 
humanity,  against  the  law  of  nations,  of  nature,  and  of  God. 

It  is  precisely  because  the^^  know  all  this  that  they  talk  as  V 
they  did  not.  Freemen,  Christians,  members  of  a  powerful  state 
in  an  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  philanthropic  age,  they  have  to 
bring  the  act  they  have  submitted  to,  into  harmony  with  tho 
undoubted  generosity  of  their  own  nature,  and  the  unquestion- 
able power,  greatness,  and  honour  of  their  country.  The  task 
is  difficult,  the  attempt  praiseworthy.  Suppose  not  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  any  mistake  when  they  assert  the  con- 
fiscation of  Cracow  to  be  a  manifest  violation  of  an  already  violated 
and  worthless  compact;  or  when  they  talk  of  Cracow  as  a  nui- 
sance that  is  to  be  put  down ;  or  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
its  people  by  the  act ;  or  of  the  lamps  they  have  lighted  upon  the 
occasion.  No  more  is  there  any  mistake  when  they  strive  to  show 
the  binding  power  of  treaties,  or  to  draw  distinction  between 
*  original' or  *  general,'  or  ^separate'  or  *  copied/  or  *  Polish' 
portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Shame  and  reason  would  be 
given  to  man  in  vain,  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  one,  could  not  aid 
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in  its  need,  the  nakedDess  of  the  other.  Hypocrisy,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  homage  paid  by  vice  to  virtue.  The  arguments  of 
our  statesmen,  are  a  compliment  paid  by  virtue  to  vice.  They 
are  virtuous  in  their  desires,  and  upright  in  all  their  purposes, 
but  ^  geographical  circumstances,'  *  a  long  way  off,'  *  famine  in 
Ireland/  &c.  &c.  And  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  honour,  of  public  faith  and  treaty  right,  for  the  guilty 
powers  to  know  that  the  statesmen  of  £ngland  were  not 
mistaken.  Some  check  is  now  in  reserve  for  the  one,  some  ground 
of  future  resistance  to  the  other,  when* the  day  shall  dawn, 
that  they  find  convenient  to  make  the  discovery,  that  they  have 
in  reality  not  been  conferring  benefits  on  Cracow,  and  not  ful- 
filling and  adhering  to  the  stipulations  of  the  *  separate  *  acts  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Besides,  all  this  is  *  foreign  /  it  is  also  *  foreign  policy^*  and 
moreover  it  is  ^  tke  foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs.'  How  can 
practical  men,  railroad  directors,  conservatives,  or  protectionists, 
know  any  thing  about  it  ?  Have  they  not  enough  of  work  already 
in  the  great  domestic  concerns  of  the  state  ?  Why  "Should  they 
be  called  upon  to  attend  to  abstruse,  distant,  and  uncongenial 
matters,  which  indeed  require  special  study  ?  As  well  might  you 
expect  that  Parliament  should  attend  to  the  niceties  of  convey- 
ancing as  that  they  should  be  conversant  with  the  intricacies  of 
diplomacy.  We  have  a  department  to  attend  to  these  matters ; 
there  are  men  educated,  practised,  and  paid  to  do  so.  What 
increases  the  hardship  of  the  case  is,  that  the  foreign  minister 
does  nothing  to  assist  Parliament  in  comprehending  it.  The 
statesmen  of  England,  being  in  no  ways  privy  to  his  proceedings, 
can  be  in  no  ways  responsible  fpr  the  consequences.  They  have, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  what  are  called  the  acts  of  England, 
any  more  than  the  ^  Island  of  Java,'  and  therefore,  if  they  do 
talk  of  them  at  times  in  parliament,  it  is  not  charitable  to  take 
note  of  any  errors  they  may  fall  into,  because  no  weight  can 
attach  to  their  opinions  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  most 
competent  judges  have  already  pronounced  their  inability  to 
comprehend  these  matters.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  confessed  that  he 
*  did  not  exactly  know  why  we  had  quarrelled  with  France^  and 
broken  that  alliance  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  hitherto  been  so 
justly  proud.*  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  conceived  that  there  was 
something  *  curiously  inconsistent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  noble 
lord  when  Russia  is  concerned.'  Here  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  in 
representing  the  inexplicable  character  of  the  noble  lord,  becomes 
himself  wholly  incomprehensible.  When  alluding,  seven  years  ago, 
to  this  very  Cracow — ^  will  he,'  he  says, '  do  nothing  for  Cracow 
that  he  may  get  a  Russian  army  to  descend  into  Asia  Minor^  and 
thus  eventudly  give  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia?*     Mr.  Gaily 
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Knigbt  must  have  made  somtf  gross  mtstakeB  in  geography,  u 
Cracow  is  on  the  Vistula,  not  the  Dardaneltos,  and  Asia  Minor  is 
some  thousand  milea  off,  and  there  could  be  no  conneetioB 
between  anything  that  Lonl  Palmerston  did  noi  do»  and  the 
march  of  a  Russian  army  into  Asia  Minor 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  British  minister  should  enter 
into  any  grave  exposition  in  reply  to  such  vague,  idle,  and  abssrd 
propositions  as  these ;  and  <  the  empty  benches^  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whenever  such  matters  were  discussed,  was  the  ready 
and  sufficient  reply  to  all  questioners,  and  the  confusion  of  all 
accusers.  We  haVe  therefore  no  right  to  erect  ourselves  in  judg- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  a  man,  when  we  have  only  exnarte  stats- 
menta  on  one  side,  and  nothing  approaching  to  explanatioo  oo 
the  other.  Nor  can  the  absence  of  such  explanation,  by  any 
dexterity,  be  twisted  into  any  imputation  upon  him,  since  it  is 
the  ddiberate  conviction  of  this  constitutional  nation,  in  this  onr 
most  advanced  and  happy  age  of  human  progress,  that  all  aflairs 
between  states  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  that  '  producing  corre- 
spondenoe  would  only  revive  ai^gry  discussion,'*  and  that  Psr- 
liament  should  know  nothing  so  Idng  as  alEiirs  *  are  j>6nding.' 
When  have  affiiks  ceased  to  w  pending  in  all  parts  of  the  world? 
Accepting  it,  therefore,  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that 
noboay  is  to  be  blamed  for  anything  that  has  been  done,  and  that 
nobody  is  responsible  for  anything  that  can  be  done,  and  thus 
excluding  Cracow,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,. and  all  such  mat- 
ters, as  some  persons  of  narrow  mind,  and  strange  idiosyncracy, 
would  deal  with  as  matters  of  bw  and  justice — there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  exdude  them,  as  furnishing  a  new  and  interesting 
field  for  speculation.  A  foreigner,  Louis  le  Blanc,  has  furnished 
us  in  this  sense  an  interesting  passage^  and  a  strange  solution. 
He  has  toM  us  of  a  reason  for  the  fall  of  Poland,  which  has  never 
been  as  yet  suspected  in  this  country.  His  statement  may  be 
presented  as  a  curiosity : — 

'  The  Consul  of  Austria  had  not  Quitted  Warsaw.  He  jptve  the  Po- 
lish Government  to  understand  that  Austria  was  not  disindmed  to  assbt 
in  the  re-establishment  of  Polish  nationality^  and  ^  even  to  contribute 
thereto  by  the  abandonment  of  Gallicia ;  but  upon  two  condidons — the 
first,  that  Poland  would  accept  for  King  an  Austrian  Prince ;  the  second, 
thai  thu  propotiiion  should  he  made  conjointly  by  France  and  England. 
M.  Walewski  was  despatched  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries  and  that  of  St.  James's.  He  amved  at  Pftris  in  the  be- 
sinning  of  March*  that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  when  the  ministry  of 
Ai.  Lafitte  gave  place  to  that  o£  M.  Caamir  Perier.    The  Pidais  Boyal 

*  Lotd  PalmefstoB,.  in  reply  to  the  denumd  of  Mr.  Mflner  for  the  oorrespoodence 
relative  to  the  exduuon  of  a  British  Conaul  £roiii  Craoow. 
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did  not  reject  the  overtiires  of  Austria,  but  simply  declared  that  it  wob 
ready  to  join  England^  if  England  uMndd  content  to  the  prt^ect,  M. 
Walewski  then  proceeded  to  London,  but  the  answer  of  the  British 
Cabinet  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  French,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  avowed,  vnthout  reserve,  that  France  and  no  other  Power  was  the 
object  of  the  distrust  and  fears  ofEnglattd — that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
entertained  most  friendly  relations,  which  he  was  in  nowise  inclined  to 
disturb,  with  St.  Petersburgh — ^that  he  would  not  consent  to  unite  his 
efforts  with  those  of  the  King  of  France  in  an  object  hostile  or  disagree^ 
able  to  Bussia.' 

How  false  ih^  facts  are  it  is  useless  to  show,  for  it  is  of  public 
notoriety  that  the  British  minister  was  at  that  time  the  cordial 
friend  of  France  and  the  bitter  foe  of  Russia.  But  what  we 
bold  to  be  chiefly  absurd  is  the  supposition  that,  in  the  events  of 
the  world,  ministers  who  are  only  puny  worms  like  ourselves  can 
have  any  part  We  know  to-day  that  ^  principles'  regulate  all 
things,  that  men  are  nothing :  we  have  substituted,  for  the  idle 
dreams  of  destiny  and  the  stars,  the  solid  and  philosophic  empire 
of '  irresistible  tendencies,  and,  irrevocable  facts.' 

As  we  have  looked  beyond  the  channel,  we  may  in  like  man- 
ner glance  across  the  Atlantic,  to  trace  the  varieties  of  the  human 
spirit,  in  its  estimate  of  an  event  of  which  we  alone  possess  the 
real  explanation.  It  is  thus  that  the  case  is  dealt  with  by  an 
organ  which  fairly  represents  the  aggregate  intellect  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  speaks  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'  The  Extinction  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow  by  the  three  most  despotic 
powers  of  Earope — Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria — seems  to  excite  little 
concern  or  sympathy  in  this  country.  Indeed  this  RepubBc  was  so 
mere  a  shadow  en  what  that  name  hnpoita,  that  either  for  good  or  evil 
its  influence  and  its  example  were  alike  of  none  effect— and  the  cause 
of  liberty  loses  little  possiblv  by  the  disappearance  of  this  nonunally 
free  city — ^yet  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  sacredness  of  treaties  are 
none  the  less  violated  by  the  proceedings  of  those  Powers,  which,  toge- 
ther with  France  andEnglana,  guaranteed,  by  the  treatv  of  Vienna,  the 
perpetual  existence  of  this  Bepublic.  On  the  faith  and  on  the  due  ob- 
servance of  treaties,  rest  all  the  present  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  and  if 
these  treaties  be  set  at  nought  in  respect  of  a  feeble  and  defenceless  ter- 
ritory like  that  of  Cracow,  they  may  soon  lose  their  force  and  binding 
obligations  as  to  the  greater  power8,-^-and  then,  "  Chaos  would  come 
again." 

A  more  erring  judgment  ingenuity  itself  could  not  devise : 
malignity  and  blindness  conjoined  could  not  furnish  forth  fouler 
aspersion.  What !  Chaos  brought,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  dis- 
regarded in  Europe — the  land  of  Christianity  and  order ;  and  that 
at  a  moment  when  probably  more  has  been  said  in  the  course  of 
three  months  on  the  subject  of  Law  and  Treaties  than  had  ever 
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been  said  before  Bioce  Cain  slew  his  brother,  and  Nimrod  com- 
menced the  process  of  incorporation  !  Is  England  not  sacrificiDg 
her  old  sJliance  with  France,  and  all  the  interests  therewith  asso- 
ciated, under  the  profound  sense  of  the  remote  anticipation  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  contingency  which  is  not  even  provided  for  by  a 
Treaty?  Is  not  France  involving  herself  in  incalculable  troubles 
in  Spain,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  unattainable  of  a  treaty, that  for 
half  a  century  has  ceased  to  exist  ?  Are  not  France  and  England  at 
open  variance  with  the  three  Powers  of  the  North,  because  they 
have  violated  a  treaty  that  no  longer  is  binding  ?  Have  not  the 
three  northern  Powers  sacrificed  the  manifold  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  an  alliance  with  England  and  France  by  their 
assertion  of  the  binding  power  of  the  separate  contracts,  after  the 
aggregate  treaty  has  been  set  at  nought?  And  what  gives  the 
greater  interest  to  this  deep  and  universal  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  thus  asserted  without  success  or  profit,  and  at  such 
incalculable  loss  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  is  that  it  is  a  re- 
vival, and  not  a  mere  continuance.  If  we  turn  back  a  few  years, 
we  find  them  each  and  all  revelling  in  the  injustice  which  at  pre- 
sent they  repudiate.  France  and  England  setting  up  the  Queen 
Isabella,  all  heedless  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  suffering  the 
occupation  of  Cracow,  all  heedless  of  that  of  Vienna.  The  northern 
Powers  manifestly  violating  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  without  having 
as  yet  discovered  that  they  were  fulfilling  the  intention  of  its  se- 
parate acts.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  groundless  or 
more  base  than  these  American  taunts.  Never  in  any  age  was 
there  expressed  by  nations  in  their  words  so  strong  a  sense  of 
respect  for  public  law,  or  exhibited  in  their  conduct,  such  disin- 
terested sacrifices  for  its  support 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  great  work  upon  European  civilisation, 
has,  with  unrivalled  erudition  and  discrimination,  sliown  the 
tendency  of  enlightenment  towards  the  creation  of  *  public 
POWERS '  and  *  general  interests,'  as  distinguished  from  the 
contradictions  of  special  laws,  and  the  associations  of  petty 
'  localism.^  The  combination  of  provinces  into  great  states, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  regular  action  of  government  for 
the  disordered  will  of  the  nation,  are  the  great  triumphs  and 
characteristics  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  mark  the  ulti- 
mate progress  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  the  *  great,'  the 
'  twofold,'  and  the  '  general  fact,^  in  which  modem  civilization 
consists,  and  by  which  the  mind  of  man  has  attained  to  the 
combination  in  itself  of  the  *  human  and  divine  natures.' 
Still  we  have  a  large  field  opened  both  to  our  speculations 
and  our  efforts,  for  even  to  this  hour  there  is  no  single  em- 
pire in  which  some  petty  spirit  of  localism  still  surviving, 
impairs  not  the  action,  and  perverts  not  the  nature  of  the 
*  public  powers :'  and  a  variety  of  small  independenciea  still  lie 
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Arouod,  at  once  a  reproach  and  an  excitement  to  the  benevolence 
of  their  greater  neighbours.  These  are  the  triumphs  still  re- 
served for  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  not  doubtfully  typified 
in  the  sign  given  to  Pharaoh  when  Aaron *8  rod  swallowed  up 
the  others. 

The  mission  of  civilization,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
tiroes,  alike  point  to  the  same  happy  consummation,  *  great 
STfATEs '  and  *  fiiTRONo  GOVERNMENTS.'  And  when  the  day  of 
accomplishment  shall  have  arrived,  and  all  tongues  and  people 
shall  have  been  brought  within  one  fold — when  the  people  ^{ 
the  earth  shall  be  one  nation,  and  the  government  of  that 
nation  shall  know  no  impediment  to  its  action,  and  hear  no 
question  of  its  authority — when  all  sublunary  wishes  shall 
have  been  accomplished — perhaps  even  then  philanthropy  will 
not  cloy  by  enjoyments  or  energy  sink  in  success, — by  that  time 
we  may  have  found  access  to  the  stars. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  gratification  to  M. 
Guizot,  and  which  must  heighten  the  value  of  all  his  political 
successes,  or  hereafter  mitigate  the  pains  of  disappointment  and 
Ingratitude,  that,  during  his  administration  of  affairs  in  France, 
so  great  a  stride  should  have  been  made  towards  the  realization 
of  the  dreams  in  which  he  has  indulged,  for  the  good  of  tht^ 
human  race. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  in  our  day  we  should  have 
seen  changes  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  fruit 
of  centuries  of  labour,  and  that  too  under  circumstances 
apparently  so  adverse.  A  concert  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
assemble  and  decree  against  *  great  states,"  and  enact  laws  (the 
Treaty  of  Vienna)  to  sustain  petty  ones.  The  separate  nations 
of  Europe,  as  by  consent,  revolt  against  the  *  public  powers,' 
and  demand  a  restoration  of  their  *  localisms :'  but  the  fiat  of 
despots,  and  the  clamour  of  mobs,  are  alike  unavailing  against 
the  silent  action  of  truth  and  the  pervading  influence  of  rea- 
son.  llie  small  communities  are  transformed,  one  by  one, 
by  the  dignifying  process  of  incorporation.  The  localisms 
bdipg  away  revive  in  that  general  order,  despotic  or  constitu^ 
tional,  which  in  each  has  reared  its  lofty  throne,whenoe  it  ex* 
tends  its  benign  and  salutary  influence. 

And  how  strangely  have  these  results  been  wrought  out!  Abar- 
barous  power,  the  enemy  of  Europe,  in  its  blindness  yields  its 
strength  to  the  enlightened  purposes  of  the  representative  of  mo<- 
dera  phibsophy,  at  once  the  teacher  of  Europe  and  the  ruler  of 
France.  The  selfish  and  practical  mistress  of  the  ocean,  the 
stem  resister  of  all  theories,  and  the  modern  lawgiver,  has  at  the 
same  time  surrendered  her  exclusive  views  and  cast  off  her 
haughty  indifference,  and  joining  the  generous  movement  of  our 
times,  gave  up  her  hold  on  antiquated  laws,  and  contributed  her 
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mite— in  gunpowder,  to  ext^od  univereal  doctrines  and  generd 
powers,  and  to  put  down  localism  and  exclusiveness  iiom  the 
oak  of  Guernica  to  the  tower  of  Nankin. 

It  is  true  that  this  satisfaction  may  not  be  all  unalloyed  for 
M.  Guizot,  but  his  satisfaction  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher 
must  be  increased  by  reflection  upon  the  sacrifice  he  makes  as 
minister;  and  nothing  can  prove  more  his  earnestness,  inte- 
grity, and  devotion  to  his  principles,  than  the  surrender  to  them 
of  his  honour.  Many  men  may  have  the  courage  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  to  all  that  the  fortunate 
occasion  is  offered. 

The  greatness  of  the  triumph  that  has  been  achieved  at 
Cracow,  is  but  dimly  seen,  if  perceived  at  all,  in  this  country. 
It  is  measured  by  the  dimensions  of  the  state,  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants;  so  rating  it,  it  is  difficult  to  oonceive 
how  a  territory,  surpassed  in  extent  by  the  domains  of  a  cotton 
spinner  in  England,  and  a  population  exceeded  in  numbers 
by  that  of  a  London  parish,  can  greatly  afiect,  by  any  accident 
that  may  befal  it,  the  mode  of  governing  nations  or  the  fate  of 
the  human  race.  The  change  in  Cracow  is  of  importance,  not 
in  itself,  but  for  two  external  causes. 

I .  Three  of  the  five  great  powers  in  Europe  are  now  committed 
upon  the  two  questions  of  *  great  states'  and  *  strong  govern- 
ments,' and  they  cannot  stop  where  they  are.  It  is  not  a 
truism  only  they  assert;  it  is  not  a  cold  maxim  only  they 
enunciate;  it  is  a  struggle  in  which  they  have  taken  their  place« 
and  of  which  they  have  accepted  the  consequences.  They  will 
be  constrained  in  spite  of  themselves  to  advance  in  the  career  of 
centralization  and  civilissation,  by  the  strange  pertinacity  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  in  denying  reason  and  even  facts.  All  that  is 
required,  is  that  they  should  be  constrained  to  go  on,  and  under 
that  necessity  they  are  now  placed,  because  they  have  aroused  a 
host  of  enemies  who  might  in  their  inertness  triumph  against 
them.  Thus  excited,  we  may  reckon  with  assurance  upon  soon 
seeing  practically  applied  the  principles  of  '  public  powers*  and 
<  general  governments'  to  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  tow  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  to  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  to  the  Italian 
and  Grecian  peninsulas ;  and  over  those  fair  regions  now  withered 
by  the  law  of  the  Koran  and  the  despotism  of  the  Turk,  Chris- 
tianity will  beam  as  it  now  shines  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
Having  got  rid  of  these  minor  incumbrances,  the  field  will  be 
prepared  for  that  ulterior  and  last  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  that  struggle  will  commence  which  will 
close  by  enabling  us  to  drop  the  epithets  <  great '  and  ^  strong/ 
and  one  government  shall  rule  one  people.  Then  will  also  the 
confusion  of  language  and  the  contradictions  of  sense  disappear. 
Mi^ht  will  indeed  be  right;  the  law  of  nature  will  prevail  and 
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become  the  law  of  society ;  to  every  one  according  to  his  capacity, 
to  e?ery  capacity  aocordine  to  its  merits.  If  it  be  our  fortune 
to  triumph,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  rest,  for  we  will  have 
deserved  best;  if  it  be  our  fate  to  fall,  it  will  be  because  another 
has  been  more  able  or  meritorious  than  we. 

2.  The  second  effect  is  of  more  immediate  application,  and  of 
a  more  practical  nature.  Cracow  is  indeed  a  small  town  and 
territory,  but  it  contains  the  ashes  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  and 
the  Labarum  of  the  fiuth  of  its  people.  That  people  amounts  to 
twenty  millions  *-at  present  very  undutiful  subjects  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  They  are  warlike  and  irritable.  They 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  religion,  and  universally  imbued 
with  an  idea  of  the  restoration  of  their  former  state.  This  hope 
was  kept  alive  in  their  minds  by  the  nominal  independence  of 
Cracow.  The  individual  might  be  oppressed  or  enslaved,  but 
in  their  eyes  Poland  lived,  so  long  as  Cracow  was  indepen- 
dent or  was  held  to  be  so.  By  the  guarantee  of  its  ex- 
istence, a  link  was  established  between  each  hamlet  of 
ancient  Poland  and  the.  governments  and  people  of  England 
and  France ;  this  prevented  'their  assimilation  with  the  three 
nations  with  which  they  were  joined,  and  their  submission 
to  the  three  governments  by  which  they  were  ruled.  The 
nominal  independence  of  Cracow,  therefore,  remained  a  real 
obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
had  constituted  the  Czar-King  of  Poland,  and  had  incor- 
porated other  portions  of  Poland  with  his  allies.  It  was  also  an 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  in  each  of  the  three  of  *  public 
powers '  and  *  strong  governments '  in  the  true  and  legitimate 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Poles,  subjects  to  the  Czar,  and  incor- 
porated with  Austria  and  Prussia,  had  an  allotted  task  to  per- 
form, which  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  governments, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  cause  to  disappear  the  anomalous  circum- 
stances presented  by  surrounding  states;  hut  instead  of  performing 
thisduty,  these  refractory  Poles  were  a  source  of  continual  interual 
trouble  and  external  danger  to  those  governments,  resisting  alike 
the  progress  of  centralization  within,  and  incorporation  without 
Mow  great  then  is  our  triumph  in  the  extinction  of  Cracow ! 
What  an  onward  stride  does  it  not  cause  us  to  make !  Arming 
at  once  the  three  governments  with  the  power,  and  imposing 
upon  them  the  necessity,  to  undertake  the  execution  of  a  design 
matured  in  the  cabinet  of  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers, 
and  which  has  received  the  seal  of  the  approbation  of  the  most 
iudependent  nations  in  the  most  enlightened  age. 

Lest  we  be  suspected  of  being  deluded  into  conclusions  by 
the  splendour  of  a  philanthropic  idea — lest  we  be  suspected  of 
surrendering  our  reason  to  our  hopes,  and  drawing  our  conclu- 
sions from  our  desires,  we  would  adduce  testimony  offered  to  the 
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importance  of  this  event  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  resist 
its  accomplishment,  and  who  dread  its  results.  We  will  confine 
ourselves  to  two  points;  first,  the  effect  of  the  confiscation  of 
Cracow  upon  Poland ;  secondly,  the  value  of  Poland  thus  changed 
as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  strifes  and  animosities  of 
nations  by  causing  might  to  triumph. 

The  Count  de  Montalembert  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Chambers  spoke  as  follows : — 

•  Never  did  Poland  live  more  than  she  lives  to-day ;    never  did 
she  occupy  so  great  a  place  in  Europe  as  she  does  at  this  moment 
They  thought  to  annihilate  a  people,  they  created  a  volcano.     There 
are  senseless  men  amongst  us  who  say  that    '  it  is  all  over  with 
Poland."     Be  assured  that,  when  Poland  shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  yoa 
will  be  differently  informed  of  the  event.     When  Poland  shall  no  longer 
exist — that  is,  when  twenty  millions  more  of  Slaavs  are  aggregated, 
not  to  Austria,  not  to  Prussia,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  to  Russia,-- 
you  will  then  see  what  will  happen  in  Europe.     The  Ottoman  empire 
will  tremble  to  its  base,  and  the  fate  of  civilization  will  be  menaced  as  it  has 
not  been  since  the  days  of  Attila.     If  Poland  could  cease  to  exist  and 
to  resist,  do  you  know  what  would  happen  ?   Russia  would  have  twenty 
millions  of  Slaavs  more  than  at  present,  who,  devoting  themselves  to 
her  cause  to  revenge  themselves,  would  become  the  docile  instruments 
of  her  enterprise.     Russia  would  then  be  irresistible ;  and  these  millions 
of  Poles,  transformed  and  regimented  in  her  armies » soldered,  so  to 
say,  to  the  Muscovite  destinies — after  annihilating  Germany,  would 
spread  to  the  Rhine  in  their  course  to    devastate  the  West.'      '  It  is 
then  that  you  will  find  again  that  avant-guard  which  had  turned  in 
1830  to  protect  you  against  the  main  body  of  your  foes.     You  will  find 
it  ready  to  exact  payment  in  behalf  of  Russia  of  the  price  of  your  sacri- 
fice and  of  her  blood,     l^e  day  that  she  accepts  the  service  of  the 
"power  that  oppresses  her,  you  will  see  things  that  you  little  suspect, 
and  be  at  once  taught  and  chastised.' 

Fie  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  if  the  confiscation  of  Cracow 
*  is  not  a  complete  disaster  for  Poland,  it  is  so  for  Public  Right 
Europe ;' — how  the  articles  relative  to  Cracow  ceasing  to  be 
binding,  the  other  articles  cease  to  be  so.  Prussia  has  now  no 
longer  any  guarantee  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  nor  for  the  portion 
which  she  got  of  Saxony.  This  is  no  inconvenience  for  the  strong, 
but  it  is  so  for  thejweak.  There  are  other  free  towns  besides  Cracow, 
and  amongst  these  there  is  Hamburg,  a  city  with  great  land  and  ma- 
ritime commerce,  which  has  resisted  adhesion  to  the  Prussian  Zoli- 
verein.  There  are  the  small  states  of  Germany — Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  the  constitutional  Governments — whose  independence  can  all 
be  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  monarchies.  There  are  the  states  which  touch 
upon  Lomhardy,  and,  if  the  pretext  for  the  incorporation  of 
Cracow  is  good  and  acceptable,  it  is  ten  times  stronger  as  regards 
the  Legations.     But  there  is  more  than  all  this.     Every  one  has 
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suspected  that  the  road  of  Cracow  led  to  Constantinople,  and  it 
is  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  that  have  the  first  and  most 
clearly  perceived  that  direction. 

It  is  here  consolatory  to  remark,  that  the  value  which  at- 
tribute to  this  change  in  Poland,  and  the  power  which  will 
thus  be  generated,  is  not  to  be  dispersed  between  three  govern- 
ments, and  thus  be  lost  by  being  equalized,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  which  tells  so  much 
more  for  the  principle,  and  which  will  simplify  so  much  the 
coming  struggle,  and  reduce  to  three  the  ultimate  competitors 
for  the  world. 

A  pamphlet  on  this  side  of  the  water  speaks  much  in  the  same 
strain.'* 

'  We  speak  of  Poland  as  if  all  had  ended  in  1831,  and  as  if  we  had 
endured  the  conseouences  of  having  then  betrayed  that  people,  or 
rather  discovered  that  there  were  no  consequences  to  follow,  and  that 
those  who  spoke  of  danger,  or  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  were  so  many 
idle  talkers.  Poland  even  yet  burdens  her  possessor,  and  makes  that 
possessor  the  weakest  of  European  powers,  who,  if  Poland  had  really 
fallen,  and  become  identified  vrith  herself,  woidd  be  the  strongest :  she 
would  be  then  immense,  and  compact,  and  unassailable,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  with  unrivalled  facilities  of  aggression  on  both  elements.  The 
Russian  Cabinet  must,  therefore,  beyond  all  other  matters,  be  con- 
stantly occupied  with  this  care ;  and  all  its  mental  faculties  and  its 
physical  means  must  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  this  people,  now 
so  terrible  to  herself,  into  an  instrument  available  against  others.  She 
has  proceeded  far  already  in  effecting  this  chanee.  The  weight  of 
oppression,  the  course  of  time,  (for  already  has  half  a  generation  passed 
away  since  the  fall  of  Warsaw,)  have  dope  their  work ;  her  veteran 
warriors  and  her  practical  statesmen  have  disappeared,  and  are  disap- 
pearing, from  the  scene ;  a  young  generation  is  arising,  who  have  for- 
gotten past  thinp,  and  who  have  only  learned  from  their  fathers  that 
there  was  a  Poland.  Hate  and  Hope  wax  cold  and  weary,  and  the 
strong  hand  of  necessity  and  fate  has  accustomed  manhood  to  com- 
pliance, youth  to  obedience,  and  age  to  fear. 

'But  warlike  Poland — that  people  of  unconquerable  and  unrivalled 
activity  and  courage— is  not  to  be  trodden  down  to  brute  matter  alone, 
nor  are  its  energies  to  be  lost  for  Russia.  Fifteen  years  of  undisturbed 
peace  and  perfect  control  over  the  rest  of  Europe  have  enabled  Russia 
to  break  and  trample  her  down  sufficiently  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  may  be  possible  to  propose  at  once  new  objects  for  her  ambi- 
tion and  for  her  hate.  When — despairing  of  independence  against 
Russia,  they  may  look  to  conquest  at  her  side,  and  detestation  for 
Russia,  their  oppressor,  may  be  exchanged  for  desire  of  vengeance 
sgiinst  Europe,  by  whom  they  have  been  betrayed.  Then  indeed  will 
the  face  of  Europe  be  altered  by  the  change  effected  in  the  mind  of  a 
people,  which  Europe  believes  to  be  slumbering  in  a  forgotten  tomb. 

'  The  Czar  said  to  the  Poles  at  Warsaw,  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 

*  Europe  at  the  opcuiug  of  the  SeBsioii  of  1847. 
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address  you  no  longer  as  King  of  Poland,  but  as  Czar.'*  The  Czar  said 
to  his  people,  "  I  am  less  sovereign  of  Russia  than  head  of  the  Scla- 
vonic race."  Muscovy  was  merged  in  all  the  Russias.  When  Poland 
is  merged  in  Russia,  then  will  the  time  come  fbr  Sclavonia  to  appear— 
mother  of  a  race — and  eather  back  from  under  foreign  dominion  her 
sons,  who  will  then  exceed  twofold  any  other  people  of  Europe.  Then 
will  be  known  what  it  was  that  was  gained  and  lost  in  1772,  1792, 
1795,  1815,  1831,  and  1846. 

'  While  the  tombs  of  their  kings  still  consecrated  a  spot  of  earth,  a 
ray  of  hope  could  be  excluded  from  no  Polish  breast,  and  towards  that 
spot  were  turned  their  eyes  and  were  directed  their  efforts,  however 
dreary  the  prospect  or  hopeless  the  strife.  That  spell  is  now  broken ; 
it  is  not  Russia  that  lias  laid  her  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the  shrine  of 
her  past  glory,  it  is  one  of  the  Goths,  and  the  other  Goths*  hare 
looked  on — those  who  had  bound  themselves  to  protect  their  memory 
at  least,  and  to  prolong  their  name«  This  deed,  the  powerful,  the  free 
of  the  earth,  have  suffered,  and  therefore  approved.  They,  not  Russia, 
have  extinguished  the  hope  of  Poland.  Tne  last  necessary  measure  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  extinction  of  the  forms  and  habits 
which  separated  them  from  the  Russian — the  obliteration  of  their 
tongue  and  of  their  faith — is  facilitated  or  rendered  practicable. 

'  How  extraordinary  is  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  France  to  joining 
with  Russia  against  England.  The  cause,  shall  I  say — secret,  is  the 
attachment  of  etery  Frenchman  to  Poland,  The  change  in  Pokud 
will  react  on  France  to  snap  that  now  sole  remaining  link  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  daneers  will  have  been  realized,  which  in  prospect  have 
hitherto  constituted  the  grounds  of  our  alliance.' 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Suppose  that  a  number  of  men,  assembled  upon  one  spot,  and 
observing  some  physical  object,  suddenly  called  that  object  by 
different  names^  some  asserting  that  it  was  a  tree^  others  main- 
taining it  was  a  rock,  the  effect  upon  the  observer  would  not  be 
that  it  was  diflSieult  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  tree  or  a 
rock ;  the  question  of  importance  for  him  would  be^  ^  what  has 
happened  to  this  people^s  sight,  or  what  Babel  has  invaded  their 
tongue  ? ' 

A  confusion  such  as  this  we  may  conjure  up  in  our  imagina- 
t'on,  although  we  know  that  it  never  can  be  presented;  but  as 
we  can  picture  it  to  ourselves,  it  must  be  an  incident  to  which 
in  some  other  shape  our  nature  is  liable,  so  liable  that  we  are 
ready  with  reasons  why  it  does  not  happen.  The  supposed 
perversion  could  only  be  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  by  which 
vision  had  been  impaired,  which  progression  must  at  each  step 
be  arrested,  nut  by  any  power  of  self-rectification  Inherent  in 

*  *  The  SclaTonians  speak  of  the  other  nations,  not  by  their  geographical  desttaa- 
tions,  but  as  "  Sehwabt :"  that  is,  the  speechless,  meaning  the  brute  beasts.  Kos- 
tians,  in  remote  districts,  have  been  seen  rejoicing  over  Polish  victories,  beeaose  the 
**  Sehwabt"  were  beaten,  meaning  the  German  officers  in  the  Roasian  serrioe.*' 
(Diebitsch,  &c.) 
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that  single  organ,  but  from  the  check  and  control  hourly  exer- 
cised over  it  by  the  other  senses. 

The  operations  of  the  spirit  are  diSerent  There  is  no 
touch  to  rectify  an  error  of  sight,  and  no  si^ht  to  check 
the  isolated  conclusions  of  touch.  There  is  m  the  mind 
one  sole,  unaided,  unrestrained  sense  and  faculty,  which  is  judg- 
ment It  is  not  one  and  the  same  in  one  individual  and  at  all 
times,  as  taste,  smell,  or  hearing;  and  although  our  common 
nature  be  not  different  in  time  or  individuals,  the  fictitious  pro- 
cess which  we  form  to  ourselves  for  discriminating  right  from 
wrong  varies  and  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  judgment 
of  one  people  differs  from  the  judgment  of  another ;  as  in  the 
same  people  you  may  have  judgment  in  one  age  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  was  in  another.  That  may  be  considered  wrong  to-d^y 
which  at  another  period  was  considered  right,  and  that  profitless 
which  was  formerly  Considered  profitable.  Conscious,  tnerefore, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  our  individual  faculties,  we  are  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  process  which  appertains  to  our  age,  and 
not  to  ourselves ;  there  is  no  man  whose  mind  has  lived  in  vigour 
that  has  not  distrusted  his  mental  vision,  and  sought  by  the  com- 
parison of  other  times  to  obtain  a  stay,  or  to  acquire  a  check 
over  bis  mode  of  judging  analogous  to  the  check  which  each  of 
the  physical  senses  supplies  for  the  other. 

This  1  say  has  been  the  course  of  the  spirits  that  were 
earnest,  though  few,  even  in  periods  when  uniformity  of 
judgments  suggested  no  doubts  to  those  amongst  whom  they 
lived,  or  presented  no  evidence  of  error  in  the  process  of  the 
times.  Such  a  case  arises,  however,  when  contradictious  manifest 
themselves ;  when  the  same  act  at  the  same  time  is  deemed  by 
some  to  be  good,  by  others  to  be  bad ;  by  some  to  be  importanti 
by  others  to  be  insignificant ;  by  some  to  concern  them,  by  others 
to  concern  them  not.  And  this  is  the  parallel  case  to  the  8Up« 
posed  company  of  persons,  Some  calling  that  a  tree  which  others 
called  a  rock,  and  then  arises  a  question  of  the  soundness  of 
that  people's  moral  vision. 

That  what  is  here  supposed  has  really  happened,  all  must  be 
aware.  The  act  which  some  call  the  violation  of  a  treaty,  is 
called  by  others  innocent  or  meritorious.  The  treaty  is  held  by 
&oaie  to  be  binding,  by  others  it  is  not ;  many  hold  it  to  be 
doubtful.  Some  conceive  the  matter  to  concern  us  no  ways, 
others  that  it  concerns  us  much.  None  are  agreed  as  to  what  is 
to  be  thought,  and  no  one  proposes  anything  to  be  done. 

If  we  saw  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  region  engaged  in 
constant  pillage,  we  should  conclude  that  they  had  not  been 
taught  a  religion,  natural  or  revealed;  and  it  would  be  the 
more  lamentable  sight  if  such  a  community  proJPessed  a  re- 
ligion, and  still  more  so  if  it  believed  itself  to  be  religious.    To 
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duch  a  people  it  would  be  our  duty  as  citizens  to  oppose  every 
check,  and  as  Christians  to  furnish  every  means  of  instruction, 
whether  in  the  law  they  did  not  know,  or  in  the  faith  which  they 
had  perverted. 

This  is  a  condition  which  calls  by  its  necessities  and  its  weak* 
ness  for  a  lawgiver,  or  a  conqueror.     But  there  is  a  somewhat 
similar  phase  when  the  bonds  of  law  come  themselves  to  be 
perverted  and  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  governments  to  com- 
mit injustice  through  the  indifference  of  their  people.     Thus  you 
may  have  a  counterpart  to  the  marauding  expeditions  of  an  un- 
organized people,  in  the  undevised  or  even  unknown  aggressions 
of  a  community  where  the  governing  power  had  been  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  mechanism,  and  the  nation,  by  long  expe- 
rience of  a  good  system,  had  resigned  itself  solely  to  execute,  and 
trusted  implicitly  to  its  government  to  will.     Yet  such  a  nation 
would  not  be  less  criminal  than  the  other,  for  its  resignation  of 
the  functions  of  citizenship  could  not  be  more  pardonable  than 
the  resignation  by  each,  of  the  functions  of  his  worship,  and  the 
duties  of  bis  faith.     In  the  first  instance  there   was  rebellion 
against  the  laws,  in  the  second  there  is  ignorance  of  what  is  law ; 
for  in  the  second  case  the  nation  had  no  profit  to  make  by  the 
wrong  that  was  done.     In  the  first  case  the  passions  of  men 
would  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  wrong,  and  oppose  themselves 
in  each  to  the  teacher  or  the  preacher.     In  the  second  case, 
there  would  be  no  such  individual  passions,  but  a  general  inert- 
ness of  mind  and  ignorance  which  would  render  it  more  difficult 
to  awaken  to  serious  thought,  than  in  the  other  case  to  useful 
repentance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  prepare  men  against  the 
temptations  and  difficulties  they  have  to  meet  in  the  world.  The 
object  of  that  instruction,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental  part  of  every 
system  which  teaches  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  witli 
which  must  be  associated  the  love  of  the  one  and  detestation  of  the 
other.  It  is  by  knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  that 
alone  the  facts  of  any  transaction  can  be  appreciated.  It  would 
be  a  sign  of  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  if  men  could  neither 
agree  as  to  the  nature  of  a  fact  or  as  to  the  law  by  which  it 
was  to  be  determined,  or  as  to  the  penalties  it  was  to  bear,  or 
the  conse(][uence8  it  was  to  bring. 

Let  us  test  our  present  instruction  by  the  recent  event  a; 
Cracow,  taking  the  description  of  it  from  the  leading  journal, 
which  is  worth  recording  even  for  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface  :-^ 

*  We  have  had  the  good  fortune,*  says  the  Times,  *  to  publish  within  the 
last  few  days  part  of  a  most  remarkable  correspondence  which  passedin  the 
autunm  of  lbl4  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  £mperorof  Russia, 
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and  we  may  ventare  to  affirm  that  these  documents  are  not  more  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  that  eventful  period  than  to  the  present  politics  of  Europe. 
Frag^ments  of  these  curious  despatches  have  already  been  made  public 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  series  of  British  State  Papere  printed  by 
the  Foreign-office,  but  the  suppressed  passages,  which  we  nave  been 
enabled  to  restore,  far  exceed  what  was  before  known  to  the  world,  both 
in  extent  and  importance  ;  so  that  the  true  spirit  of  these  communica- 
tions of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  is  now  for  the  first  time  manifest. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  they  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  spirit 
and  foresight  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  they  illustrate,  with  peculiar 
deamess,  the  great  question  to  which  they  relate.     By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, before  these  documents  came  into  our  possession  we  had  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  in  several  articles  the  utter  discrepancy  between 
the  annexation  of  Cracow  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  as  well  as  the  incor- 
poration of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
the   spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.     We  had  traced  the  process  of 
mingled  artifice  and  violence  by  which  the  territories  of  the  ancient 
Polish  commonwealth  have  been  connected  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Russian  provinces ;   and  we  had  established  that  the  final  result  of  the 
partitions  of  Poland  is  the  absolute  dominion  of  Russia  in  the  country 
she   once  prefessed  to  share  with  the  other  partitioning  Powers,  and  the 
violation  of  all  the  promises  and  guarantees  they  were  supposed  to  have 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  of  1813  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  In  short,  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did, 
in  1815,  according  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  just  and  forcible  expression, 
"  exact  from  his  allies  and  neighbours  an  arrangement  incompatible 
with  their  political  independence."     We  may  reflect  with  national  pride 
that  it  vfoe  an  English  Minister  who  had  the  penetration  to  detect,  and 
the  manliness  to  resist,  these  pretensions  of  the  then  most  powerful 
Sinfcreign  in  Europe,  although  they  more   immediately  affected  the 
interests  of  foreign  states  than  our  own.     Lord  Castlereagh  it  was 
who  expressed  **  the  consternation  and  alarm"  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  "  the  general  terror  throughout  all  the  states  of  Europe,"  which 
must  result  from  the  ''  forced  union  of  a  country  so  important  and  so 
populous,  as  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  four  millions  of  mhabitants,  to 
the   empire  of   Russm,    so  recently  aggrandized  by  other  important 
conquests  in  Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Persia," — from  this  "  progressive 
march  from  the  Niemen  to  the  centre  of  Germany,— and  from  the  occu- 
pation of  all  the  fortresses  of  the  duchy,  which  exposes  the  capitals  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  almost  without  defence,  to  the  march  of  a  Russian 
army."     These  dangers  were  openly  pointed  out  by  England  in  1814  ; 
they  have  been  deeply  felt  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  from  that  hour  to 
the  present,  insomuch  that,  when  least  avowed,  their  existence  is  dis- 
closed by  the  inconceivable  ascendancy  of  Russia  in  their  councils.  The 
fatal  sense  of  weakness  which  induced  them  to  submit  t?»  1814  and  1815, 
led  them  to  tolerate  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1831 
and  1832,  and  to  assent  to  the  extinction  of  Cracow  in  1846.    It  is  true 
that,  in  the  course  of  30  years,  the  persons  to  whom  the  interests  of  all 
these  states  belong  have  changed ;    but  all  these  changes  have  only 
strengthened  Russia  and  weakened  her  neighbours.     The    relentless 
despotism  of  Nicholas,  intent  on  the  annihilation  of  the  Polish  name. 
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has  succeeded  to  the  mSd  rule  of  Alexander,  that  "  luckj  accident'* 
who  claimed  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  his  Polish 
subjects.  The  late  King  of  Prussia  sank,  after  a  youth  of  tergiTena- 
tions,  into  an  abject  subsenriency  to  the  stern  influence  of  his  Russian 
son-in-law,  and  he  has  bequeathed  his  power  to  a  Sovereign  who  is  con- 
scious of  all  the  obloquy,  impolicy  and  danger  of  his  fatal  position,  without 
haying  the  nerve  to  nse  above  it,  and  assume  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  a  German  King.  In  Austria,  we  drop  the  curtau  over  the  melancholy 
scene,  where  the  majesty  of  the  Ceesars  has  devolved  on  an  Imperial 
cretin,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  empire  on  a  ministerial  dotard,  who 
survives,  almost  alone,  all  the  plenipotentiaries  of  1815,  to  acquiesce  in 
consequences  which  would,  at  that  time,  have  set  all  Europe  in  amis. 
Lord  Castlereagh  foresaw  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  Russia.  He  could  not  foresee  the  accidents  and  the  arts 
by  which  that  tendency  has  led  to  the  complete  triumph  of  Russia, 
within  her  frontiers  and  beyond  them.  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  his  note 
of  the  2nd  of  December,  1814,  demanded,  on  behalf  of  Prussia,  that  if 
the  existence  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  under  Russia  could  not  be 
prevented,  at  least  ''  that  the  conditions  and  the  general  basis  of  the 
Polish  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of 
the  Congress.'*  He  could  not  foresee  that  these  very  conditions  would  be 
deliberately  violated  in  1846,  vnth  the  express  consent  of  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin,  h\  the  annihilation  of  Cracow,  which  formed  an  important  part  of 
them.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  alone  foresaw  the  slow  and  steady 
course  by  which  its  object  could  be  attained,  and  it  has  attained  it.  In  a 
memorandum,  addressed  at  that  same  period  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  that  minister  argues  asainst  the 
proposed  concessions  to  the  nationality  of  the  Poles,  and  to  ue  claims 
of  Europe,  he  observes, — 

'  "  llie  destruction  of  Poland  as  a  nation  forms  almost  the  wbole 
modem  history  of  Russia.  The  system  of  aggrandizement  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  has  been  merely  territorial,  and  I  venture  to  say  secondary  to 
that  which  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  western  frontier.  The  con- 
quest of  Poland  has  been  effected  principally  in  order  to  multiply  the 
relations  of  the  Russian  nation  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  open  a 
wider  field  and  a  more  exalted  and  conspicuous  stage  for  the  exercise  of 
its  strength  and  its  talents,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  pride,  its  pas- 
sions, and  its  interests.  This  great  scheme,  which  has  been  crowned 
with  complete  success,  admits  of  no  division  in  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire." 

'  These  words  lay  bare  the  whole  policy  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  for 
the  ln>i  century.  It  is  triumphant  and  it  is  complete.  Its  realobjecCa 
must  uow  be  sought,  not  in  Poland  but  in  Grermany.  The  Grerman 
powers  assented  to  the  original  partition  of  Poland  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  free,  but  disorderly  people.  Thej 
have,  in  place  of  it,  been  led  to  acqidesce  in  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  military  monarchies  of  Europe 
on  the  very  frontiers  of  Germany. 

'  "  Can  it  be  supposed,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  '*  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  stipulating  (on  the  27th  of  June, 
1813)  the  dissolution  of  the  duchy  of  M^arsaw,  and  that  the  provinces 
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which  form  it  should  he  divided  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
according  to  arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  Three  Powers, 
without  any  interference  of  the  French  Government,  wished  to  stipulate 
that  almost  the  whole  ducbj  which  they  had  engaged  themselves  to 
divide  in  this  manner,  should  merely  serve  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Russia  alone,  entirely  overflowing  their  own  frontiers,  and  leaving  the 
capitals  of  their  respective  states  exposed  and  defenceless?" 

'  Holding  the  position  we  do  in  the  public  press  of  Europe,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  fall  liberty  of  discussion,  not  shared  by  our  German  contemporap 
rles,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  bring  these  facts  and  observations 
clearly  before  the  world,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  prescient  remon- 
strance of  an  English  minister.  But  if  we  fail  in  bringing  home  to  the 
German  powers  and  the  German  people  the  same  conviction  as  to  their 
position  towards  Russia  by  which  we  are  animated,  the  of  air  is  theirs, 
not  ours.  We  may  observe  with  regret  their  tendency  to  succumb  to  a 
dictation  so  fatal  to  their  interests,  which  arises  from  the  desire  of  these 
courts  to  support  themselves  by  a  foreign  alliance  against  their  own 
subjects;  ana  we  may  deplore  a  weakness  which  forebodes  greater 
sacrifices  and  greater  calamities.  But,  until  they  rouse  themselves,  we 
tertaudy  cannot  urge  the  British  Government  to  undertake  the  Quixotic 
task  of  rescuing  them  from  a  danger  they  still  appear  to  court ;  and, 
if  they  ever  require  the  support  of  this  country  in  defence  of  their  own 
ri|rhts,  they  must  have  shown  their  own  foresight  and  resolution  before 
they  can  hope  to  obtain  it.' 

This  exposition  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  history  of  our 
times,  and  presents  alike  at  once  the  event  and  its  causes.  Here 
are  seen  the  fears  entertained,  the  precautions  taken,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  gpe  and  the  frustrarion  of  the  other.  System  and 
design  are  exhibited  in  one,  subserviency  in  all  the  rest,  and 
then  the  recorder  of  these  events,  and  the  denouncer  of  the 
crimes  and  the  subserviency  has  nothing  to  say,  but  *  let  it  go 
on.'  It  may  be  a  curious  thing  to  look  at,  an  ingenious  thing 
to  admire,  a  pathetic  story  to  be  moved  by ;  but  it  concerns,  at 
ail  events,  not  us  alone,  and  therefore  we  will  only  set  about 
telling  our  government  to  do  somethitig  when  others  shall  have 
done  that  which  they  could  not  do,  and  which,  being  done,  would 
leave  us  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to  attempt.  There  is  ali 
knowledge  and  no  profit;  they  can  exhaust  the  arguments  thai 
might  be  used  against  cavil — parade  the  evidences  with  which 
scepticism  might  be  met, — ^they  can  establish  the  gravest  of  ne- 
cessities that  can  affect  freemen  or  slaves, — dishonour  and  con- 
Beqnencea,  to  arrive  only  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  isjnothing 
to  be  done.  Here  then,  as  everywhere,  the  question  is  not 
what  a  man  knows,  but  tohat  he  is;  and  what  he  is  de- 
pends upon  the  training  he  receives.  It  is  the  habits  that 
pass  from  the  old  to  the  young  that  reduce  them  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  each  century.  What,  alas !  could  be  more  frightful  than 
a  child  brought  up  to  resemble  in  feelings,  reasoning  such  as  this 
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of  the  leading  instructor  of  public  opinion  ?  Is  not  the  nhole 
history  of  our  a^e  condensed  in  these  words, — *  We  may  reflect 
with  national  pride  that  it  was  an  English  minister  who  had  the 
penetration  to  detect  and  the  manliness  to  resist  these  preten- 
sions of,^  &c.  We  are,  therefore,  a  reflecting  people,  a  national 
one — which  must  mean  cognizant  of  our  affairs, — a  proud  one, 
a  penetrating  one,  and  a  manly  one.  We  are  qualified  to  detect 
the  deepest  schemes ;  we  are  able  to  resist  the  pretensions  of 
the  most  powerful ;  and  this  is  asserted  as  the  result  of  a 
judgment  formed  upon  a  transaction,  in  which  it  is  in  the  most 
formal  manner  concluded  that  we  have  failed,  that  we  have 
been .  overreached — that  the  most  frightful  subserviency  and  hu- 
miliation have  been  entailed  upon  our  then  allies;  that  ruin 
has  befallen  those  whose  interest  we  undertook  on  our  own 
account  to  protect ;  that  the  ambition  of  one  power  is  the  sole 
and  varying  result  of  all  our  efforts  and  our  failures,  of  our 
national  pride,  of  our  penetration  to  detect,  and  our  man- 
liness to  resist.  l^his  commendation  of  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  is  coupled,  not  with  a  denial,  but  with  the 
assertion  of  a  condition  most  frightful,  into  which  Europe  has 
been  brought,  the  conversion  of  every  friend  into  a  foe,  (Prussia, 
Austria,  France,)  the  dicmemberment  of  every  remaining  ally, 
(Turkey,  Persia,)  and  the  open  and  undisguised  denial  of  the 
common  law  of  nations,  (the  extinction  of  an  independent  state — 
Cracow) — and  the  insolent  trampling  underfoot  (the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  sequestration)  of  that  compact,  of  iniquity  and  folly 
indeed,  which  was  settled  at  Vienna,  and  the  settlement  of  whicb 
seemed  to  be  at  the  time,  all  that  iniquity  could  covet  or  folly 
give  up.  Is  it  not  evident  that  this  nation  is  not  deficient  in 
knowledge ;  is  it  not  evident  also,  that  for  it,  no  knowledge  can 
avail  ? 

When  a  man  is  brought  to  the  gallows,  the  ultimate  cause  of 
his  guilt  and  suffering  is  at  once  and  by  every  one  referred  to  his 
bringing  up.  If  a  spendthrift  squanders  his  patrimony,  again  is 
the  fault  charged  upon  his  parents;  if  extraordinary  success 
attends  the  career  of  any  man,  is  not  the  process  of  his  education 
the  first  thing  we  inquire  into?  Is  there  not  universal  acknow* 
Icdgmenc  that  in  the  individual,  the  character,  the  opinion,  the 
conduct,  the  failure  or  success  in  life  depends  on  the  preparation 
which  his  natural  faculties  received,  while  they  were  yet  flexible 
and  teachable  ?  In  what  region  of  the  earth,  in  what  stage  of 
society,  have  we  not  found  education  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  not  only  as  a  maxim  that  never  can  be  questioned,  but  as 
an  only  duty  that  every  one  is  to  perform,  under  the  hut  of  the 
savage,  in  the  hall  of  the  Caesars,  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of 
simplicity  and  virtue,  in  the  midst  of  triumphaut  vice  and  arro- 
gant impiety,  in  the  calm  of  rural  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors 
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of  war — in  every  time,  in  all  places,  throughout  every  dissimili- 
tude of  nature  and  contradiction  of  man,  there  remains  that  one  all- 
pervading  and  unchangeable  thought,  which  is  the  emanation  of 
the  two  fundamental  principles  of  our  being — the  desire  to  know 
and  to  associate.  There  have  been  times  and  regions  in  which  a 
God  has  been  denied  or  never  known  ;  but  never  one  in  which 
the  tacit  recognition  of  his  power  has  not  been  manifested  in  the 
desire  and  the  duty  to  impart  thoughts  and  direct  conduct.  Nor 
has  the  human  being  been  bom  upon  the  earth  who  has  not 
turned  to  question  those  who  it  had  found  there,  as  to  what  it 
had  to  believe  and  what  it  ought  to  do.  In  education,  therefore^ 
is  to  be  found  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad  in  man.  We 
come  into  this  world  with  the  capacities  of  men,  the  use  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  instruction  we  imbibe.  Greatness,  pros- 
perity, dominion,  abjectness,  decay,  obedience,  rebellion,  justice, 
lawlessness,  private  fortune,  public  fate, — all  are  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, for  by  it  alone  exist  the  varieties  of  man. 

There  is  no  more  striking  law  in  nature  than  the  instincts 
which  bear  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  race ;  in  like  manner 
we  find  in  society  the  same  instincts  of  self-preservation  mani- 
fested in  the  instruction  which  every  system  has  laid  down  as 
the  first  of  its  obligations,  thereby  to  assimilate  the  rising  with 
the  adult  generation,  to  temper  and  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
young,  and  to  balance,  by  the  influx  of  purer  waters,  the  con- 
tamination of  the  stream  defiled  by  its  daily  troubles. 

This  longing  evinces  itself  to-day  in  a  morbid  exaggeration. 
They  fancy  that  education  is  to  e£fect  something  per  se^  and  that 
an  evil  generation  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  better,  through  the 
education  it  is  itself  to  confer.  But  that  which  is  not^known 
cannot  be  taught.  When  a  man  is  found  capable  of  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  his  times  he  addresses  himself  to  those  errors 
in  the  persons  in  whom  they  live,  viz.  the  adult  population, 
and  he  may  open  to  himself  their  ears,  by  citing  facts  which  they 
are  able  to  perceive  to  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
judgment  or  of  wisdom,  and  which  prove  that  education  has  been 
perverted  from  its  original  purpose  of  teaching  the  citizens  how 
to  manage  their  aflFairs.  Not  performing  this  service,  it  has  b.'- 
come  a  false  guide  and  a  fallacious  instructor,  insuring  the  evils 
which  it  was  instituted  to  prevent. 

Why  was  the  confiscation  of  Cracow  not  attempted  at  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  ?  Because  thirty  years  have  passed,  and  we 
have  changed  with  them.  We  should  have  been  ready  then  to 
resist  it  by  war ;  now  we  would  not  go  to  war  about  such  a 
matter,  and  the  crime  is  therefore  perpetrated  with  impunity. 
In  1815  and  much  later«  and  almost  up  to  the  present  hour, 
there  would  have  been  no  difference  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fact.     Now  we  see  most  extraordinary  contradiction.     English- 
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men  are  found  to  justify  a  national  robbery,  where  they  have 
neither  profit  to  make  nor  passions  to  gratify^  The  state  that  is 
thus  robbed  we  have  bound  ourselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
to  protect :  having  thrown  aside  all  considerations  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature,  they  deny  their  own  bond,  their  own  signature, 
their  own  oath.  The  sovereign  of  England,  for  the  first  time, 
has  announced  that  treaties  are  violated — those  by  whom  they 
are  so  she  still  treats  as  allies  !  It  is  impossible  to  go  farther,  or 
to  find  more  flagrant  proof  that  we  have  ceased  to  discriminate 
between  right  and  wrong — that  we  have  ceased  to  have  a  law— 
that  we  have  ceased  to  comprehend  the  commonest  fact — that 
our  system  of  education  has  failed  in  its  purposes,  and  been 
perverted  in  its  nature. 

The  statesmen  of  England,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  prepared  for  their 
duties  by  the  discipline  they  undergo  at  the  Universities.  What 
are  they  there  taught  ?  Nominally,  indeed,'  history,  ethics,  rhe- 
toric, and  politics.  These  are  the  studies  for  the  statesman. 
But  it  is  not  their  own  language,  nor  their  own  laws,  nor  the 
events  of  their  own  time,  that  they  are  instructed  in ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  they  have  a  reason  why  this  instruction 
should  not  be  given,  which  resides  in  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  prevail.  Hopeless  condition,  when  the  consequences  of 
neglect  become  a  reason  for  its  continuance,  and  the  penalties  of 
error  destroy,  not  teach,  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  ! 

The  young  men  brought  up  at  the  Universities  are  not 
prepared  to  be  soldiers  or  sailors,  or  medical  men  or  lawyers, 
nor  do  they  receive  an  education  that  is  to  fit  them  for  entering 
the  c^fi-eer  of  the  fine  arts  or  belles  lettres, — these  are  branches 
requiring  special  and  distinct  studies.  The  University  prepares 
them  for  the  highest  fields  alone,  the  church  and  the  senate,— it 
is  there  that  are  formed  the  teachers  of  England  and  her  rulers. 
These  are  the  arts  in  which  they  instruct,  these  the  duties  for 
which  their  sons  are  to  be  prepared.  The  Universities  have 
therefore  in  charge  the  preservation,  the  prolongation  of  Eng- 
land's life,  and  while  this  trust  is  by  them  executed,  no  evil  can 
be  done  by  her  and  no  harm  overtake  her.  If  evil  be  done  by 
her,  or  harm  approaches  her,  it  is  the  doing  of  the  Universities, 
by  leaving  undone  what  it  was  their  task,  duty,  and  commission 
to  perform. 

The  history  of  England  is  not  taught  either  in  its  present  or 
its  past  events — the  laws  of  England  are  not  taught ;  how  then 
can  the  young  men  be  prepared  for  entering  into  public  life, 
whether  as  curates  or  as  members  of  parliament  ?  What  diffi- 
culty will  they  be  able  to  surmount,  what  confusion  to  unravel, 
what  perversion  to  rectify,  what  law  to  apply?  But  it  may  be 
that  wisdom   is  taught  them  by  maxims  of  experience,  whicti 
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though  not  specially  derived  from  their  own  country,  are  applica- 
ble to  it,  ana  furnish  them  with  rules  of  conduct,  perhaps  even 
more  perfect  than  the  noblest  of  our  nattve  examples,  and  the 
wisest  of  our  precepts.  They  do  stud;^  the  history  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  nations  that  are  now  extinct,  who  have  run  their 
course,  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  point  of  intellectual  supe- 
riority and  human  grandeur,  and  who  have  then  declined  and 
fallen,  and  who  have  in  their  fate  left  us  a  commentary 
which  explains  and  confirms  the  maxims  that  led  to  great- 
ness,— the  fallacies  that  brought  to  ruin.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  better  preparation  than  such  a  course  for 
(the  duties  of  life,  hut  the  profit  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  that  instruction  is  conveyed :  it  amounts  to  nothing 
if  it  be  not  rendered  available  for  the  conduct  of  life.  That 
study  does  amount  to  nothing :  it  is  not  so  turned  to  at-conni  • 
no  man  dreams  that  the  words  of  Demosthenes  or  Lyciirgus 
(the  orator)  are  addressed  to  us,  that  they  bear  on  the  thoughts  in 
his  mind  and  the  events  that  are  passing  before  him.  These 
words  of  solemn  warning  are  learned  by  rote ;  they  are  known 
but  not  understood,  and  because  they  have  been  learnt  and  not 
applied,  the  mind  of  each  young  man  so  instructed,  is  thereafter 
steeled  against  conscience  or  appeal.  These  are  to  him  but  a 
schoolboy's  lesson,  forgotten  when  he  became  a  man ;  these  are 
to  him  vague,  philosophical  reflections,  discarded  when  he  became 
a  practical  man  of  business,  an  industrious  member  of  the  house, 
the  dutiful  servant  of  his  leader. 

The  event  before  us,  which  exhibits  the  perversion  of 
all  governing  powers,  in  its  accomplishment — the  perversion 
of  all  educational  functions  in  the  chaos  of  contradictions  it 
has  called  forth,  presents  the  occasion  for  turning  back  to  con- 
sider of  what  value  classical  studies  might  have  been,  and 
how  far  their  teaching  might  aid  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  order, 
and  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of  a  state  in  the  minds  of 
its  younger  members.  We  have  recently  witnessed  an  attempt 
of  a  similar  discription,  the  seat  of  which  was  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities. It  embraced  the  two  fields  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
maxims  of  the  day  were  no  longer  to  be  taken  as  law ;  principle 
was  again  ready  to  take  the  place  so  long  monopolised  by  expe- 
diency. They  were  not  content  to  stand  where  they  were ;  they 
were  satisfied  that  speculation  had  had  a  fair  trial ;  they,  therefore, 
bad  to  turn  to  the  past,  as  the  proper  study  for  each,  and  the 
wisdom  of  ages  was  to  be  again  the  rule  of  personal  conduct,  aud 
the  remedy  for  recent  aberration.  The  result,  however,  soon 
demonstrated  the  hollowness  of  the  method.  The  rehgious 
leaders  abandoned  the  church  they  had  undertaken  to  restore ; 
the  politicians  exhibited  their  abhorrence  of  expediency  by  be- 
traying with  the  suddenness  and  the  order  of  a  change  of  theatri- 
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cal  decorntion,  the  principles  they  professed.  Were  they  wrong 
in  despising  the  present  and  returning  to  the  past.  No,  their 
error  lay  in  turning  to  the  past  with  the  spirit  of  the  presenu 
Instead  of  turning  to  the  past  to  unlearn  the  false  mechanism  of 
their  language,  their  habit  of  speculative  thought,  and  thereby  to 
rectify  in  their  sources — fallacy  of  opinion  and  error  of  judg- 
ment;  they  have  gone  only  to  find  new  food  for  theory,  specula* 
tion,  spiritualism,  and  analogies :  they  have  been  only  carried 
further  from  that  simple  and  unleanied  state  in  which  alone  true 
wisdom  presides,  and  more  unfitted,  even  if  possible  than  before, 
for  performing  their  duties  as  senators  or  as  priests,  as  citizens 
or  as  Christians.  The  past  is  of  value  only  as  unteaching  us  the 
present ;  as  lifting  out  of  the  mist — it  is  the  mist  that  is  to  be 
got  rid  o^  and  to  be  lifted  up  serves  nothing  if  we  carry  it  along 
with  us. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  event  as  that  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  would  h^e  been  looked  upon  in 
the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  Greece,  in  the  earlier  and  later 
periods  of  Rome.   There  is  nothing  to  argue  or  to  state,  it  suffices 
to  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  classical  scholar.      Again,  who 
would  have  had  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the  one  and  the  other 
period  ?     In  the  first  it  would  have  been,  not  the  Consul,  but  the 
Pater  Patratus — ^in  the  other  it  would  have  been  the  Emperor,  or 
the  Emperor's  favourite  or  minister,  or  it  might  be  the  mob,  or 
the  army,  or  perhaps  even  the  senate.     In  the  first  period,  there 
was  the  simple  sense  of  law  carried  into  executi(m  by  a  legal  and 
religious  tribunal,  in  the  second  case  it  would  be  *governmeut* 
or  ^  public  opinion,'  to  whose  arbitrement  was  left  the  judgment 
of  the  case,  and  the  conduct  of  the  state.     The  study  of  human 
history  thus  does  present  to  us,  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
remedy  for  our  present  evils ;  it  shows  us  the  means  by  which  a 
nation  may  be  made  great,  and  the  aberrations  by  which  great 
empires  may  be  brought  low,  for  the  fate  of  a  state  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  each  citizen  judges  of  the  commonest  acts: 
its  fate  lies  in  its  thoughts,  and,  strange  to  say,  of  its  own 
thoughts  it  is  in  each  age  unconscious ;  if  it  were  so  and  couid 
judge  of  them,  nations  would  never  perish.     Here  is  not  merely 
an  induction  from  the  history  of  Rome,  it  is  what  is  taught  us  by 
her  chief  orators  and  statesmen.     It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio  by  Cicero,  in  his  Tus^ 
culan  disputations,  preserved  and  quoted  by  St.  Augustin,  as 
explaining  Rome's  greatness,  and  now  in  these  latter  times  re- 
covered to  us  by  antiquarian  research  in  their  full  pristine  vigor. 
St.  Augustine  could  bring  out  from  the  then  decaving  and  cor- 
rupt mass  of  Rome  this  sinew  and  fibre  of  her  early  life,  impal- 
pable to  the  touch,  and  invisible  to  the  eye  of  an  Arnold  and  a 
Niebuhr,  because  men  only  find  what  they  already  know.    Id 
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the  age  of  St.- Augustin  it  was  possible  to  conceive,  that  govern- 
ment eiisted  injustice,  and  a  republic  in  the  highest  justice ; 
and  it  was  delightful  for  them  to  find  that  such  thoughts, 
baraed  in  the  breasts  of  Romans,  and  therefore  St  Augustin 
could  say  that  if  Rome  had  nev^  conquered  the  world  she  de- 
served to  have  done  so. 

It  is  the  habit'of  our  time  to  believe  that  the  forms  of  inter- 
national  law,  and  the  essence  of  international  justice,  are  the 
produce  of  modem  enlightenment,  or — adopting  their  solecism, — 
the  development  of  modern  liberty ;  whereas  not  only  the  essence, 
but  the  very  forms  of  international  right  have  in  these  days  di^ 
appeared  —  and  are  to  be  found  in  their  lustre  aud  purity 
in  the  original  of  states.  There  is  a  laborious  perversion  in  this 
supposition — yet  it  has  cost  no  labour :  it  would  be  laborious  if 
it  indicated  false  conclusions,  arrived  at  from  true  premises; 
but  they  are  at  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth.  They  are  neither 
aware  of  the  lawlessnejss  of  their  own  times,  nor  of  the  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  laws  in  the  times  they  call  barbarous.  Thus  it 
costs  them  nothing  in  conscience  or  in  reason  to  say, '  We  are 
hunuue, — they  were  cruel;  we  have  invented  laws  that  they 
knew  not  of/  It  is  always  more  difficult  to  believe  what  is 
Use  than  what  is  true :  but  in  the  latter  case  it  falls  upon  each 
to  make  tlie  effort  for  himself,  in  the  former  it  has  been  made  for 
him  by  others. 

Is  it  poeaible  that  any  young  mind  can  read  the  description 
of  8uch  an  institution  as  that  of  the  Fecial  College  of  Rome, 
without  assenting  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  without 
ieeling  that  this  corresponds  with  his  own  true  nature?  what, 
in  fact,  can  be  more  astounding,  yet  more  natural,  than  to  behold 
a  whole  people  fulfilling  the  iustiuct  of  self-preservation,  at  once 
by  disciplining  its  people  to  arms,  and  by  subduing  their  spirits 
to  justice  —  taking  equal  care  to  make  every  citizen  a  sol- 
dier, and  to  prevent  their  weapons  from  being  used  imprc- 
perly,  —  giving  to  the  army  of  the  state,  not  the  character 
of  a  profession  whose  trade  is  war,  but  of  executioners  of  a  legal 
sentence?  The  Roman  people,  almost  from  its  origin,  with- 
<lrew  from  the  executive  government  the  power  of  peace  and 
war,  withdrew  it  from  the  senate,  withdrew  it  from  the  tribes 
and  the  commitia, — nor  government,  nor  senate,  nor  people,, 
severally  or  united,  had  the  power  in  Rome  to  draw  the  sword, 
to  open  the  temple  of  Janus,  to  denounce  or  to  levy  a  war. 
That  most  solemn  of  duties  and  sacred  of  functions  belonged  to 
a  tribunal  and  a  priesthood  set  apart.  In  what  does  tlus  differ 
from  the  law  of  England?  This  is  our  law  too,  only  it  is  iiot 
executed.  What  does  this  differ  from  the  process  of  adjudica- 
tion m  any  private  quarrel,  which  in  England  holds  to-day — nor 
l^ingi  nor  cabinet,  nor  lords,  nor  commons,  nor  the  press,  nor 
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public  opinion,  nor  the  factions,  nor  the  rabble,  severally  or  coa- ' 
joined,  would  dare  to  settle  a  matter  of  private  right ;  that  is  left 
to  the  law  and  its  ministers.^^  Should  less  care  be  taken  ia 
the  judging  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  a  case,  in  which  not  indivi- 
duals, but  millions  are  concerned, — not  men,  but  nations  ?  While, 
therefore,  the  study — that  is,  the  real  study  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
the  study  that  serves  not  to  apply,  but  to  rectify  the  aberrations 
of  our  day,  is  calculated  to  teach  a  young  man  what  it  is  be- 
fitting for  a  man  to  know  and  to  feel — ^it  is,  of  all  studies,  the 
best  calculated  to  teach  him  his  duty  as  a  British  citizen,  to  pre- 
pare him  to  know  that  his  first  care  as  a  citizen  must  be  the 
justice  of  his  country  as  regards  foreign  states;  when  he  has 
learned  this,  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend  that  injustice  abroad 
is  the  cause  of  malversation,  oppression,  schism,  faction,  and  cor-* 
ruption  at  home. 

Truth  is  in  every  age  the  same.  How  then  can  it  be,  that 
having  been  once  discovered  and  applied,  it  should  ever  after- 
wards be  forgotten  ?  Why  are  new  interpreters  and  expounders 
required,  *  have  we  not  the  law  and  the  prophets  T  But  it  is 
that  truth  reouires  to  reside  in  some  human  breast,  and  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  living  lips.  The  existence  of  the  science  of  medidne 
will  alleviate  no  pain,  and  cure  no  distemper.  The  physidan 
must  be  there  to  judge  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  of  the  disease. 
It  must  be  so  here  too,  for  truth  is  what  it  was  in  the  beginning; 
it  is  obscured  by  error — ^it  is  these  fictitious  errors  that  prevents 
men  from  seeing ;  the  teacher  of  truth  is  only  the  exposer  of 
fallacy,  who  rescues  the  man  from  his  age  and  restores  him  to 
himself.  He  does  not  teach  anything,  but  he  sets  his  neighbour 
free,  so  that  he  may  use  his  own  faculties,  seeing  and  doing  what 
is  right.  As  truth  is  one  and  invariable,  and  as  it  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  proper  use  of  our  faculties,  or  in  other  words, 
of  the  health  of  the  mind — so,  on  the  other  hand,  is  error  ever 
varying,  never  the  same,  and  therefore  does  each  particular  age 
and  country  require  a  peculiar  expositor,  accustomed  to  grapple 
with  the  forms  and  images  of  that  particular  spot  and  time :  aod 
the  notions  that  impede  sight,  have  as  much  to  be  learnt  by  bim 
that  would  restore  it,  as  the  language  of  the  people  has  to  be 
learnt  by  him  who  would  be  understood  by  them.  In  so  far  as 
any  man  is  relieved  from  any  fallacy  of  his  times,  he  is  able  to 
appreciate  efforts  made  in  any  other,  directed  to  the  same  end, 
though  not  to  the  same  peculiarities  of  spirit     But  in  as  far  as 

*  *  Be  it  likewise  declared  and  enacted  by  authority  of  thia  preieat  ParliamcBt 
that  neither  hm  Majesty  nor  hit  Priyy  Council  hare  or  ought  to  hare  any  jarisdic- 
tion,  power,  or  authority  by  English  bill  petitions,  articles,  libeb,  or  any  other  arfai- 
trary  way  whatever,  to  examine  or  draw  into  question,  determine,  er  dispose  oT  the 
huuisy  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  or  chattels  of  any  the  subjects  of  thu  king* 
dom„  but  that  the  same  ought  to  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  and  by  the  ordinary  coune  of  the  law.*  (l(>th  of  Charles  I.) 
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he  18  not  relieved  from  these  fallacies,  will  the  most  stirring 
words  addressed  to  another  people  fall  coldly  on  his  ears,  and 
mingle  carelessly  with  his  thoughts,  and  be  admitted  only  or 
admired,  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  images,  the  vigour  of  their 
design,  the  purity  of  their  structure,  or  the  euphony  of  their 
modulation.  Thus  we  read  Demosthenes,  and  Socrates,  and 
Cicero,  and  Thucydides,  not  raised  by  that  study  to  the  level  of 
the  best  times  and  of  the  best  spirit  with  which  we  thus  hold  in- 
tercourse. In  the  fruitlessness  of  such  lessons  how  dread  a 
tpeetade  of  the  inMeonty  of  human  judgment — and  what  a 
fiearfal  weapon  to  the  hana  of  those,  who  would  argue  the  un- 
certainty of  all  judgment  and  the  doubtfuhess  of  all  right  I 

In  illustration  of  this  veil  spread  between  time  and  time, 
a  change  of  very  recent  date,  and  even  of  our  own  memories — 
if  our  memories  did  not  go  round  with  the  times — may  be  cited. 
Within  our  memories  we  discussed  just  and  unjust  wars.  We 
have  now  by  the  common  practice  of  what  we  still  call  war,  but 
which  is  not  so,  being  made  without  legal  warrant,  passed  en- 
tirely out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  war  can  be  discussed.  Consequently  no  words  of  warning 
directed  to  the  anterior  stage,  is  applicable  to  the  present  one, 
and  we  are  blinded  to  the  condition  in  which  we  lie  by  a  host  of 
propositions  which  arise  about  and  around  the  subject,  which  not 
being  dealt  with  by  the  solemn  and  grave  writers  on  intev- 
national  law,  deprives  their  exposition  of  all  power,  and  gives 
them  even  an  air  of  inferiority  as  contrasted  with  the  *  intellectual 
activity  '  of  oiir  age.  Or,  to  carry  the  contrast  to  still  extremer 
points, — we  repeat  at  the  least  weekly  the  words,  ^  thou  shalt  do 
no  murder ;'  and  we  respond  to  them,  ^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us^ 
and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law ;'  and  we  are  not  so  much 
as  aware  of  the  continual  breaking  of  this  law  by  this  free 
people  ;  the  commandment  is  shut  out  from  our  understandings 
by  the  follacies  included  in  the  words  ^discipline,'  or  ^government," 
or  *  foreign  affairs.'  How  much  more  then  are  the  enactments  of 
our  own  municipal  law  unserviceable  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
noses,  or  even  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  our  tongue  ?  The  law 
holds  an  informal  war  a  crime  impossible  on  the  part  of  England ; 
that  then  impossibility  is  now  its  daily  practise.  The  law 
defines  *  War'  as  the  most  solemn  and  formal  execution  of  a 
judicial  sentence^  rendered  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  state, 
recorded  an  Chancery — denounced  to  the  guilty  party,  pro- 
claimed to  the  Queen's  subjects.  We  apply  ^  war'  to  bloodshed. 
We  have  no  thought  of  another  word,  and  no  sense  of  right 
connected  with  the  term,  to  be  shocked  with  the  lawlessness 
of  the  deed.  But  as  organized  bodies,  when  they  cease  to  live 
by  the  law  of  their  nature,  engender  a  life  of  corruption, — as  the 
worm  crawls  in  the  limb  of  the  corpse,  and  the  fungus  covers 
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the  trunk  of  the  decaying  tree ;  so  in  like  manner  have  we  the 
sign  of  this  moral  death  in  the  ^  Peace  Associations'  which  have 
recently  appeared ;  the  mark  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  age  in 
which  the  distinctions  have  been  effaced,  not  only  between  just 
and  unjust  war,  but  between  lawful  war  and  piracy. 

The  following  words  are  to  be  found  in  a  remarkable  writer, 
one  who  fulfils  the  task  above  alluded  to,  and  who  has  applied 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  truth  to  the  rectification  of  the  peculiar 
fallacies  of  our  days. 

'  Bat  compared  with  the  times  in  which  our  lot  is  cait,  inftances  mch  at  thete 
(the  war  with  Spain  under  James  I.^  are  rare  in  the  annab  of  former  times.  Then 
there  was  intelligence  remaining  m  the  huid  to  disoorer  and  justice  to  condemn 
them,  and  when  they  did  occur,  thej  met  with  reprobation.  Of  every  crime  the 
ignominy  was  remembered  in  its  epitaph,  nor  did  the  yery  person  of  the  criminal  in 
the  end  always  escape  the  just  judgment  which  the  law  awarded  to  hu  guilt ;  it 
least,  the  sentence  of  his  fellow-men  upon  the  character  of  hia  acts  and  deserts  wm 
nerer  withheld,  neither  was  that  tremendous  sentence  one  which  could  be  eraded. 
Those  were  days  wherein  opinion  was  unknown,  and  judgment  was  all  in  dl.  Bat 
now  the  *  public  opinion'  has  supplanted  all  judgment,  and  thai  opinion  has  marched 
and  IB  marching,  and  so  the  hatred  of  sin  will  soon  become  as  obsolete  as  the  im- 
peachment of  it. 

'  Still  the  law  subsists,  and  the  duty,  the  solemn  duty,  imposed  upon  yoo,  sad 
upon  me,  and  upon  every  one  of  its  subjects,  to  watch  over  it,  to  nuuntain  it,  to 
perform  our  own  obligations  towards  it,  and  to  enforce  the  same  obedience  to  it  ibm 
others.  The  culprit  may  violate  it,  but  he  doth  not  make  it  void.  It  is  there 
still :  it  is  there  to  punish  the  violation,  and  to  assert  the  right.  Times  may  change, 
and  manners,  and  men  may  cease  to  obey,  nay,  begin  everywhere  to  disobey.  Bat 
there  is  no  change  in  the  law,  there  is  no  demise  of  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  cesser  of 
commandments.  What  was  right  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  not  wrong  in  this. 
What  was  sinful  then  is  now,  and  must  for  ever  be  forbidden  unto  lis.'* 

Aristotle  places  justice  in  the  m^an  between  two  extremes, 
and  he  holds  it  to  be  still  more  base  to  be  unjust  by  suffering  hi- 
justice,  than  to  be  unjust  by  perpetrating  it.  When  we  sub- 
mit to  violence  that  we  cannot  resist,  it  is  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  but  to  invent  reasons  for  enduring  wrong,  is  perversion 
and  dishonesty.  These  do  not  touch  the  crime  itself, — crime  to 
which  no  profit  incites,  and  to  which  no  passion  blinds.  If 
the  act  of  violence  stands  forth  as  in  itself  the  graver  guilt,  the 
act  of  submission  reveals  the  baser  character. 

To  a  young  man,  therefore,  who  has  read  aright  the  philosophy 
of  Greece,  and  the  history  of  Rome,  what  would  be  the  cnect 
of  hearing  of  the  confiscation  of  Cracow  by  three  states, 
while  certain  others,  and  far  stronger  ones,  had  submitted 
to  it !  What  room  for  indignation  would  be  left  in  his  breast 
for  the  first,  filled,  as  it  must  be,  with  scorn  and  abhorrence 
for  the  drivelling  dotards  that,  with  the  bodies  of  giants  and  the 
hearts  of  cowards,  who  stood  gazing  on,  with  their  arms  folded  on 
their  mailed  breasts,  without  even  a  tremor  in  their  flesh  or  a  blush 
upon  their  cheek  ?  Would  he  be  content  to  grow  up  the  finger 
or  the  toe  of  such  a  body  ?  Must  not  (being  yet  young)  the  sight 

*  Amtey't  Ouidt  to  the  Laufi  and  C<mstitMti<ini  of  England,  pp.  131, 132. 
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and  knowledge  of  such  infamy  prompt  the  generous  ardour  of 
endeavouring  to  restore  life  by  reawaking  shame?  With  the 
light  that  prompted  the  impulse  would  he  not  possess  the  means 
of  aiding  in  its  accomplishment  ?  Should,  perchance,  his  efforts  be 
unavailing,  would  he  not  at  least  seek  to  possess  his  own  soul  ? 
Would  be  not  live  apart  from  the  race  to  whom  he  had  been 
bom?  Such  a  one  might  preserve  for  future  and  more  auspi* 
clous  times,  the  traditions  and  testimony  of  a  people.  That 
state  still  lives  where  one  citizen  sees  its  errors  and  knows  his 
duty. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  that  has  beat  of  such  hearts  in 
England,  has  traced  these  lines,  and  in  them  left  to  us  an  inherit- 
ance. 

*  How  often  has  public  calamity  been  arrested  on  the  very  brink 
of  ruin  by  the  seasonable  energy  of  a  single  manf  Have  we  no 
such  man  amongst  usf  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  being  that 
one  vigorous  mind^  without  office,  without  situation^  without 
public  functiofis  of  (my  kindy  (at  a  time  when  the  want  of  such 
a  thing  is  felt  as  I  am  sure  it  ta,  J  — I  say  one  such  man,  confiding 
in  the  aid  of  Crod,  and  fuU  of  just  reliance  on  his  own  forti- 
tude^ vigour  J  enterprise^  and  perseverance^  would  first  draw  to 
himself  some  few  like  himself  an^  then  multitudes  hardly 
thought  to  be  in  existence^  would  appear  and  troop  about  him. 
If  I  saw  this  auspicious  beginning^  baffled  and  frustrated  as  I 
am,  on  the  very  verge  of  a  timely  grave^  abandoned  abroad, 
and  desolate  at  home^  stripped  of  my  boast ,  my  hope,  my  helper, 
fny  couneeUoTy  and  my  guide  ;  yet  Mti«,  even  thus,  I  would  rake 
up  the  fire  under  all  the  ashes  that  oppress  it,  I  am  no  longer 
patient  of  the  public  eye,  nor  am  I  of  force  to  win  my  way  and 
jostle  and  Mow  in  a  crowd.  But  even  in  solitude  something 
imy  be  done  for  society.  The  meditations  of  the  closet  have 
infected  senates  with  a  subtle  phrenzy,  and  inflamed  armies 
with  the  brands  of  the  furies.  The  cure  might  come  from  the 
same  source  as  the  distemper.  I  would  add  my  part  to  those 
uho  woiUd  animate  the  people  {whose  hearts  are  yet  right)  to 
new  esfertiens  in  the  old  cause.  Novelty  is  not  the  only  source 
efsreoL  Why  should  not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arise  to 
assert  the  honour  of  the  ancient  law,  and  to  defend  (he  temple  of 
their  forefathers  with  as  ardent  a  spirit  as  can  inspire  any 
innovator  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  ghry  of 
cndemi  ages  i 

What  one  man  would  be  commendable  for  having  executed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  attempt  Who  shall  say  that  he 
^  not  himself  the  destined  instrument  of  Providence  ?  What 
there  is  any  reason  to  attempt  there  is  every  reason  not  to 
^Uy«  Look  around  without  and  within  and  say,  Can  you  trust 
in  those  who  have  brought  you  to  ibis  pass  ? 

D.  U. 
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Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  two  UniTersities  have  beea 
terribly  alarmed — startled — frighted  altogether  from  their  pro- 
priety by  an  awful  rumour — a  rumour  of  no  less  fearful  an  enemy 
than  a  Koyal  Commission.  Dire  was  the  thrill  of  horror  that 
passed  through  the  bones,  thrilling  to  the  marrow  of  those  re- 
spectable and  comfortable  old  gentlemen,  with  whom  for  the  last 
fifty  years  the  toast  of  *  Church  and  State'  has  been  inyariably 
followed  by  that  of  *  Our  Glorious  Universities.'  In  Oxford  and 
in  Cambridge  there  yet  remain  a  few  of  these  specimens  of  a  by- 
gone generation — an  almost  extinct  race — it  has  been  amusing 
to  witness  their  consternation  at  the  bare  report.  These  are  the 
pure  Conservatives, — the  determined  opponents  of  changCi — the 
men  of  one  idea — and  that,  that  *  whatever  is,  is  best ;'  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  *  whatever  tra«,'  for  alas !  even  into 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  these  changeful  times  have  brought  many 
alterations  since  their  era ;  prizes,  class-lists,  open  fellow8hi|)« 
and  scholarships,  young  tu|ors,  chapel  tunce  a  day,  examinations, 
littlego — ^and  the  real  desire  of  their  hearts  is  not  so  much  that 
the  present  state  of  things  should  continue,  as  that  steps  should 
be  retraced,  and  recurrence  had  to  the  system  (?)  of  their  youthful 
days.  It  has  not  surprised  us  to  learn  that  among  this  class  of 
persons  the  idea  of  a  Royal  Commission  actually  issued,  and 
about  to  penetrate  bodily  into  the  academic  retreats,  has  produced 
a  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation,  such  as  was  never  caused  by 
any  former  announcement,  not  even  by  that  which  informed  them 
that  their  pet  representative  was  about  to  come  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  advocate  of  <  Catholic  Emancipation/ 
What  has  surprised  us  is,  that  they  have  been  joined  in  their  in- 
dignant outcries  by  others  from  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things. 
Why  should  the  determined  remonstrant  against  existing  abuses, 
the  eloquent  denouncer  of  that  unjust  usurpation  whereby  in  one 
University  the  powers  of  convocation  haye  been  stolen  from  them 
and  transferred  to  the  board  of  Heads  of  Houses,  why  should  be 
whose  protests  on  this  point  have  more  than  once  been  ineffectu- 
ally presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Convocation  House, 
make  common  cause  with  those  whose  sole  object  and  desire  is, 
to  keep  things  as  they  are  ?  How  shall  we  obtain,  we  will  not 
say  redress  of  the  wrongs  whereof  he  complains,  but  even  a 
hearing  of  the  complaint  itself  in  any  other  wav  excepting  this, 
which  he  denounces  as  an  unmixed  evil?  Of  what  use  are  bis 
protests  without  a  court  of  appeal  to  decide  on  them  ?  When  were 
men    ever  reasoned   into  renouncing  powers  which  had  de- 
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Yol?ed  upon  tbem;  however  iniquitously  acquired  by  their  prede- 
cessors ?  Can  he  expect  that  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  Heads  of 
Houses  will  ever  of  their  own  motion  come  down  to  Convocation, 
and  say — **  Gentlemen,  we  find  that  we  have  been  exercising  an 
authority  that  does  not  of  right  belong  to  us ;  we  are  very  sorry 
— we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact — we  beg  to  resign  into  your 
hands  this  power,  which  is  indeed  your  own?'  Does  history 
present  a  single  instance  of  such  voluntary  renunciation  ?  We 
trow  not.  Much  more  does  it  surprise  us  that  youuger  men,  the 
men  of  the  movement,  if  we  may  so  speak,—  the  men  who  long  Co 
see  a  thorough  reformation,  if  not  of  our  studies,  at  least  of  our 
discipline;  the  men  who  want  severer  habits,  stricter  laws,  larger 
powers  with  respect  to  tradesmen,  &c., — that  these  should  be 
carried  away  by  the  general  feeling  to  join  in  an  opposition  to 
what  promises,  at  least,  a  chance  of  improvement — ^this  does  alto- 
gether astonish  us,  and  make  us  marvel.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
such  persons  chiefly,  to  disabuse  them  of  their  prejudices,  that 
we  pen  these  pages. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  a  Royal  Commission  has 
already  issued,  or  is  to  be  expected  immediately.  We  believe 
that  the  eminent  divine  who  was  quoted  as  the  chief  authority 
for  the  report,  has  denied  that  he  is  iu  any  degree  responsible 
for  it  It  is  possible  that  the  measure  has  not  yet  been  even 
finally  determined  on  in  the  cabinet.  All  this  is  to  our  minds  of 
little  consequence.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  at  present,  we  are 
sure  that  no  long  time  can  elapse  without  some  such  measure 
being  had  recourse  to.  When  the  temporary  pressure  of  such 
matters  as  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  complication  of  our  foreign 
relations  shall  have  been  removed,  and  the  ministry  shall  have 
time  to  direct  their  full  attention  to  the  great  Englisti  question  of 
Education,  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Universities  must  take  place.  Soon  then  it  will  be  a  practical 
question,  if  it  be  not  one  just  at  present,  in  what  ligut  a  Royal 
Commission  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  Universities,  in  what 
wav  it  ought  to  be  received  by  them. 

Now  first,  as  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  a  Commission^ 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Universities  are  chartered  bodies, 
corporations  deriving  their  very  existence  from  the  crown,  having 
certain  privileges,  powers,  rights,  and  immunities,  resting  on 
letters-patent  granted  by  the  sovereign,  and  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  (la  Eliz.  c.  2U.)  The  Colleges  are  private  founda- 
tions, but  the  Universities  are  public  bodies.  The  Colleges  may 
claim  exemption  from  interference  with  their  internal  arrangements 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  so  long  as  no  prima  facie  case  of  cor- 
ruption or  gross  mismanagement  can  be  made  out  against  them. 
But  with  the  Universities  the  case  is  dilTerent  These  being 
the  creations  of  the  crown  are  properly  the  object  of  constaut 
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attention  on  the  part  of  the  crown,Jwhich  is  bound  to  see  that  Aey 
continue  duly  to  perform  those  functions  which  it  has  assigned  them- 
The  crown  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  possess  a  visitatwitl 
power  over  institutions  which  depend  on  letters-patent  and  charters 
for  their  very  being.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  this  visiutonal 
power  has  been  exercised  from  time  to  time  without  any  question 
being  made  of  its  legality.  One  mode  of  exercbing  it  was  by  royal 
letters,  which  were  frequent  both  before  the  Reformation  and 
after,  and  which  have  been  uniformly  submitted  to.  Another 
was  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission.  The  most  noted  of 
such  commissions  are  those  of  the  years  1262,  1376,  1535, 1537, 
1649,  1565,  and  1559.  By  these  several  Commissions  the  Uni- 
versity statutes  were  altered  and  abrogated  to  any  extent  that 
was  thought  to  be  desirable.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  with  any 
show  of  reason  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  1571  deprived  the 
crown  of  its  right  of  interference  for  the  future;  since  the  power 
of  abrogating  old  statutes  and  introducing  new  ones  was  exercised 
subsequently,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  Caroline  Statutes  con- 
cerning the  cycle  of  the  proctors  at  Oxford,  establidied  by  Boyal 
Letters  in  the  year  1626;  which  was  as  much  an  exercise  of 
visitatorial  power  as  the  appointment  of  a  Commission.  Indeed  all 
writers  of  any  weight,  whose  prejudicies  have  not  completely 
warped  their  judgment,  agree  in  taking  this  view  of  the  matter. 
We  shall  adduce  the  words  of  two  of  the  most  competent  to 
deeide. 

Mr.  Gladstone^  in  his  celebrated  work,*  adduces  the  instanee 
of  the  Universities  as  *  yielding  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  testi- 
mony borne  by  our  existing  institutions  io  the  concern  of  goteni- 
ment  in  the  general  culture  of  the  people.'  •  They  can  only 
exist,'  he  says,  *  according  to  our  constitutional  practice^  by  the 
direct  act  and  warrant  of  the  crown.'  •  And  if  we  recur,'  be 
continues,  *  to  our  earlier  history,  we  shall  find  abundant  evidenoe, 
sometimes,  as  under  James  II.,  from  the  abuse  of  the  power  iu 
question ;  at  other  times,  and  most  common^,  from  its  careful 
and  paternal  employment ;  that  this  connexion  was  by  no  means 
intended  to  be  nominal  or  doroiant.^ 

Professor  Huber,  in  his  laborious  History  of  the  English  Urn- 
versities,t  observes  on  the  right  which  the  crown  might  exercise 
by  a  •  VUitatio  in  capite  et  membris!  that  the  several  viritations 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  <  did  not  surpass  the  ordinajy 
authority  of  the  prerogative  in  all  the  temporal  afiairs  of  the 
Universities;'  that  *  the  royal  prerogative  might  be  employed  to 

*  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church.  VoL  L  p.  166. 

t  Vol.  u.  part  u.  Notes  86  and  87.  Huber's  authority  in  historical  matter  niait 
not  be  despised  because,  in  matters  which  concern  the  present  moral  conditioa  sod 
discipline  of  the  Universities  he  is  an  insufficient  judge,  as  we  showed  in  a  fenntf 
article.  (Vol.  1.  pp.  579-81.)  In  historic  research  he  has  all  the  merits  of  hjs 
conntryinen. 
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suspend,  restrict,  and  withdraw  all  established  rights,  unless  con- 
De<^  with  any  settled  property  ;*  that  *  in  other  oases  the  privi- 
leges were  looked  upon  as  lent  by  the  crown,  and  could  not  be  ap- 
pealed to  against  the  prerogative  which  was  their  original  source*' 
And  on  the  Royal  Letters  he  remarks,  that  *  it  seems  impossible 
to  naoie  a  single  point  in  the  academic  existence  which  might 
not  baye  been  controlled  by  them  ;'  that '  the  right  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Universities  was  limited  to  a  refusal  of  a  vote 
of  thanks,'  and  that  the  Laudian  statutes  at  Oxford,  which  were 
passed  first  by  the  University  and  then  confirmed  by  the  King, 
<  might  just  as  well  have  been  established  by  the  direct  act  of  the 
crown.' 

Unexceptionable  evidence  on  this  point  is  also  furnished  by 
the  plea  put  in  by  Vice-Chancellor  Fell  and  the  Heads  of 
Houses  in  his  day,  when  summoned  to  appear  at  Westminster 
before  the  committee  of  Lords  and  -Commons  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  regulate  the  af&irs  of 
the  Universities.  They  were  charged  with  contumacy  for  resisting 
the  parliamentary  visitors.  They  pleaded  that  by  the  constitution 
of  the  University  they  were  not  called  upon  to  submit  to  any 
visitors,  except  the  Crown  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — and 
that  the  instrument  under  which  the  parliamentary  visitors  acted 
was  invalid,  because,  though  drawn  in  the  king's  name,  it  had  not 
his  real  concurrence.* 

The  right  of  the  crown,  therefore,  to  visit  the  Universities,  is, 
we  apprehend,  indisputable.  All  such  expressions  as  '  unjust 
usurpation,'  *  iniquitous  tyranny,'  and  the  like,  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  matter.  The  mere  issuing  of  the  Commission  can 
be  no  proper  ground  of  indignation,  l^e  crown  is  but  discharging 
one  of  its  acknowledged  functions,  performing  one  of  its  undoubted 
duties,  in  taking  steps  from  time  to  time  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Universities  are  doing — whether  they  are  obserying  their  statutes, 
whether  abuses  have  crept  in,  whetlier  changes  are  desirable,  &c. 
It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  never  to  make  any  such  inquiry. 
And  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a^oo^r^^u^n^ 
exercise  of  the  prerogative.  When  one  University  is  sttll  using 
statutes  of  the  date  of  1686,  it  is  surely  time  to  inquire  whether 
some  alterations  are  not  needed. 

We  should,  then,  bear  to  hear  calmly  of  its  being  in  contem- 
plation to  put  tbe  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  force.  We  should 
not  fly  out  into  passionate  exclamations  about  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  feeling  should  be — '  It  is  high  time  for  some  step  to 
be  taken ;  the  crown  has  sufiered  its  right  to  remain  long  enough 
in  abeyance — there  has  been  evidently  no  inclination  to  press 
h^  upon  the  Universities.  Unless  visitors  are  to  be  seriously 
considered  as  so  named  '  a  non  visitando;*  a  visit  must  be  made 
*  See  Godwin's  HiBtory  of  the  Commonwealth.   Vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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at  the  least  every  second  or  third  century.  However  unpleasant 
or  inconvenient  a  thing  for  the  Universities  to  receive  such  a 
Visit,  they  must  submit  to  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as  may  be. 

We  turn  now  from  the  right  of  the  matter  to  its  expediency 
and  other  practical  considerations.  Very  expedient,  tnen,  we 
deem  it  that  from  time  to  time  the  Universities  should  be  looked 
after.  Doubtless  it  would  be  best  if  they  could  be  trusted  en- 
tirely to  their  own  management  But  into  what  human  institu- 
tion will  not  abuses  creep  in  course  of  time  ?  And  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  they  who  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  such 
abuses,  and  pro6t  by  them,  will  take  steps  for  their  reform? 
Again,  how  impossible  but  that  changed  circumstances  in  the 
country  must  require  to  be  met  bv  corresponding  changes  in  the 
academical  bodies !  and  how  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  them- 
selves see  clearly  this  necessity !  An  impetus  from  without 
seems  absolutely  requisite.  It  need  not  be  such  as  to  destroy 
their  free  will-'-to  reduce  them  to  passive  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  government.  It  may  be  so  applied  as  rather  to  stir  them 
to  action,  and  to  co-operate  with  them.  This  is  what  we  hope 
to  see,  and  what  we  should  expect  in  a  Royal  Commission  now- 
a-days.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  government  will  attempt 
to  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  Universities  its  own  nostrums, 
at  least  in  the  present  state  of  parties.  The  Commission  would 
not  go  further  than  it  could  carry  Convocation,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  Convocation,  with  it.  It  would  work,  if  possible, 
through  Convocation — it  would  hear  reason — it  would  yield  to 
unanimous  opposition.  It  would  suggest  rather  than  compel— 
facilitate,  rather  than  make,  changes.  It  would  thus  not  super- 
sede our  machinery,  but  give  it  work  to  do, — not  paralyse  us,  hut 
stir  us  up  to  increased  activity. 

Such  IS  our  conviction,  looking  merely  to  the  stare  of  public 
opinion  in  the  country*  Public  opinion  would  not  endure  any 
more  arbitrary  proceedings.  Our  conviction  is,  however,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  reliance  we  place  on  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  her  Majesty's  present  ministers.  We  were,  we 
believe,  the  Brst  among  Church  organs  to  express  confidence  in 
their  good  intentions  towards  the  Church,*  and  events  have  now 
fiiUy  justified  us.  That  first  act  from  which  we  augured  well, 
the  nomination  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  to  the  see 
of  St.  Asaph,  has  been  followed  up  by  the  determination  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  the 
immediate  creation  of  four  new  English  Bishoprics— a  most  ex- 
cellent beginning  in  that  good  work  of  Church  extension  on 
which  we  rejoice  to  see  them  entering.  So,  too»  in  the  matter 
of  the  education  of  the  poor  they  have  wisely  abstained  firom  the 
attempt  to  bring  forward  any  grand  comprehensive  scheme,  and 

*  No.  XV.  art.  i.  the  Whigs  and  the  Church. 
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have  resolved,  as  we  hoped  they  would  do,4F  to  give  increased  as- 
sistance under  fewer  restrictions  to  existing  educational  societies. 
We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  a  Royal  Commission  issued  and  con- 
trolled by  them  would  act  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  either  to  the 
Church  or  the  Universities,  and  would  be  far  less  to  be  feared 
than  a  similar  Commission  under  our  loving  f riends^  the  soirdisant 
Conservatives. 

Two  considerations  we  would  especially  impress  on  those  who 
are  trembling  at  the  bare  thought  of  Royal  Commissions  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  as  tending  to  reconcile  them  to  the  infliction. 
First,  may  not  the  Universities  thereby  be  saved  from  a  worse 
evil?  Secondly,  may  they  not,  if  they  choose^  derive  therefrom 
positive  good  ? 

May  they  not  be  saved  from  a  worse  evil?  We  are  no  advo- 
cates for  concession  to  clamour  apart  from  reason.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  such  a  country  as  this  a  growing  dissatisfaction, 
an  increasing  feeling  against  any  portion  of  the  social  system ; 
when  this  dissatisfaction  takes  the  shape,  not  of  popular  agita- 
tion, but  of  temperate  complaint,  and  shows  itself,  not  in  irra- 
tional  abuse,  but  in  elaborate  and  calmly  conducted  argument ; 
when,  as  time  goes  on,  the  complaint  and  argument  do  not  die 
away,  but  become  more  and  more  pressing,  meet  us  where  we 
did  not  look  for  them,  are  echoed  even  by  those  closely  con- 
nected with  the  thing  complained  of, — then  we  think  it  is  high 
time  for  those  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  whatever  it  may  be,  attacked,  to  consider  how  far  the 
case  admits  of  concession  and  compromise.  The  Universities 
hitherto^  Oxford  especially,  have  resisted  their  assailants  without 
yielding  them  so  much  as  an  inch  of  ground.  Of  the  few  altera- 
tions made,  scarcely  one  has  been  even  in  the  direction  asked 
for.  This  would  have  been  most  noble  in  a  noble  cause.  Are 
we  sure,  however,  that  our  cause  is  good  ?  Are  we  sure  that  our 
adversaries  have  not  reason  in  any  of  their  complaints  ? 

And  first,  is  there  no  favoritism?  It  is  well  known  on  all 
hands  that  so  far  as  fellowship  and  scholarship  appointments  are 
concerned,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect 
both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  But  is  there  no  room  for  improvement  still  in 
some  colleges?  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  nomination  sys- 
tem is  still  openly  adhered  to.  There  is  no  examination  at  all 
for  the  studentships.  With  the  exception  of  such  as  are  filled 
up  from  Westminster  school,  they  are  given  away  by  the  Dean 
and  Canons  at  their  pleasure.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
Dean  and  some  of  the  Canons,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  be- 
stow their  patronage  on  the  most  deserving  men  of  the  College ; 
but  others  of  the  Canons  pursue  a  diflerent  plan,  nominatmg 

*  No.  xvi.  art.  i.  pp.  344—346. 
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Aroni  amiable  motives  doublleaa,  tbeir  relations'  or  friends'  ehU' 
dren.  What  a  different  position  in  the  University  would  be  oc* 
cupied  by  Christ  Church,  with  its  hundred  and  one  students,  from 
that  which  it  at  present  holds,  if  the  whole  of  the  studentships 
went  by  merit!  How  seldom  would  the  class,  list  in  that  case 
exhibit  no  Christ  Church  name  among  the  firsts  I  At  present 
it  is  only  about  every  other  time  that  a  Christ  Church  man  ob- 
'tains  the  highest  honours  in  either  classics  or  mathematics.  Balliol, 
with  its  fourteen  open  scholarships,  nearly  doubles  this  average ; 
Trinity,  Brasenose,  and  Exeter,  about  equal  it  Other  colleges 
there  are  also,  besides  Christ  Church,  where  vacancies  are  filled 
up  without  any  regard  to  literary  merit  What  a  lamentable  state 
of  things  does  it  imply,  when  fellows  submit  to  be  canvcuaed  for 
their  votes,  and  the  usual  inauiry  made  by  his  friends  of  a  can- 
4idate,  is,  *  Have  you  got  muen  interest  T  Assuredly  favoritisiB 
yet  has  its  strongholds  among  us,  although  our  puliation  from 
it  began  so  long  ago.  Our  eause  will  scarce  boki  water  in  this 
respect* 

Again,  is  there  no  reason  in  the  complaint  that  our  q^slem  is 
narrow  and  professional  ?  Do  we  not  force  on  all  an  educatioB 
meant  especially  for  clwgymen  ?  Do  we  not  practically  compel 
men  who  are  educating  for  any  profession  but  one  to  seek  else- 
where for  instruction  ?  Is  not  our  professorial  system  reduced 
to  a  nonentity?  Do  we  teach  medicine,  Roman  law,  interna- 
tional law,  political  economy,  anatomy,  physical  science,  &c.  ? 
Do  we  teach  at  all  what  the  great  mass  of  men  are  wishing  to 
learn  now-a-days  ?  And  if  we  do  not,  shall  we  say  that  our  ad- 
versaries have  no  reason  ?  Let  Archdeacon  Manning's  words 
be  laid  to  heart. 

*  We  date  the  exact  method  of  scientific  investigation  within  the  Isst 
three  hundred  years;  and  it  is  specially  observable,  that  while  the 
popular  intellect  has  taken  so  strone  a  course  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
fessional and  abstract  science,  our  Universities,  and  especially  one  of 
them,  has  become  comparatively  unscientific.  Of  course,  certain 
eminent  names  are  excepted ;  I  am  speaking,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
the  system.  The  circle  of  facalties  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  one 
lacnlty  of  arts ;  or,  at  most,  in  the  two  fscakies  of  arts  and  mathema- 
tics. Medicine,  mnsic,  physic,  law,  common  and  civil,  and  the  like, 
linger  yet  as  theories,  but  as  a  professional  discipline  have  been  simper- 
seded :  the  prsotitionen  in  such  faculties,  if  gndnated  in  our  Univer- 
sities, ace  formed  and  yiftljfiAj  ^sewhere.  As  professional  men,  their 
relation  to  the  Universities  is  slight :  it  is  rather  social  and  national 
than  professional.  The  very  defence  set  up  for  the  Universities  by  some, 
namely,  that  they  educate  what  is  universal  in  man,  that  iv,  man  as 
man,  and  not  prof  essions  asprofessions — (good  as  it  is  in  their  behalf 
as  great  lay  schools  of  popular  education) — is  a  direct  inversion  of  the 
true  order  and  even  name  of  an  University,  which  is  a  system  prqfim- 
ing  to  teach  in  all  faculties  as  such.  The  defence  proves  the  indict- 
ment.* 
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If  this  be  true,  our  adversaries  have  reason  indeed,  and  our 
cause,  in  which  we  have  battled  so  resolutely,  can  be  little  better 
than  a  rotten  one. 

Therefore  it  is  that  discontent  spreads,  and  will  spread.  Meu 
see  us  stickling  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  very  identical 
education  which  was  set  up  in  the  seventeenth,  or  earlier.  They 
find  us  determined  to  make  no  change — ^resolved  not  to  shape 
our  system  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  What  effect  will  this  dogged 
determination  produce  on  them,  but  exasperation,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  we  are  incorrigible  ?  Then,  when  occasion  serves^  and 
our  resisting  power  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  they  will  come 
upon  us  with  the  fiiry  of  a  torrent  long  defied,  and  destroy  us,  oc 
completely  revolutionise  our  system. 

The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  is  exten» 
five  reform  on  our  part  immediately.     '  But  such  reforms  should 
emanate  from  within.'    Doubtless  it  would  be  best  so.     But  if 
they  will  not,  if  they  cannot  be  expected,  if  by  the  utmost' inge- 
nuity of  contrivance  it  has  been   effected,  that  the  Universitiea 
should  be  paralysed  for  self-originating  action,  all  power  of  origi- 
nation being  denied  to  those  who  might  have  the  inclination  to 
stir,  and  being  claimed  and  exercised  hy  a  body  which  from  age 
and  position  is  most  incurably  Conservative^ — if  this  be  the  case, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  to  expect  extensive  reforms  to 
emanate  from  within  is  Utopian,  and  men*s  patience  is  fast  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  the  exigences  of  the  times  are  pressing; 
— if  idl  this  be  true,  then,  we  say,  the  time  is  come  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  issue — ^not  to  destroy,  but  to  save  the  Univer- 
sities.    A  Royal  Commission,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  extra- 
neous to  our  system,  but  i^a  part  of  it — the  Queen  is  our  visitor, 
and  must  visit  by  commission  to  do  any  practical  good — ^pro* 
vision  is  thus  made  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  Universities 
for  such  a  case  as  the  present ;  a  moving  power  from  without  is 
provided  in  case  the  moving  power  from  within  fails :  so  long  as 
the  vessel  will  continue  on  upon  her  right  course  by  her  own 
sails  and  tackling,  well  and  good — far  best  so; — ^but  if  the  wind 
lulls,  and  the  lazy  sails  flap  against  the  mast,  and  the  good  ship 
is  drifting  upon  the  breakers,  shall  not  the  steam-tug  take  her  in 
tow  ?    Or  shall  the  captain  and  crew  resist  furiously  because  it 
is  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  be  moved  by  a  force  ab  extrcL; 
or  because  the  steam-tug  may  carry  them  in  a  direction,  or  at  a 
rate,  which  they  would  not  voluntarily  choose  ?     If  the  danger 
«e  have  pointed  out  be  not  altogether  visionary,  the  coming  of  a 
Royal  Commission  may  be  the  only  means  left  of  saving  us. 
^  And  now  with  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Commis- 
jrt       sioD,  is  it  not  likely  to  do  us  more  good  tlian  harm,  if  we  meet  it 
i       in  a  ppoper  spirit  ?     First  we  will  consider  those  points  which 
f       seem  especially  to  alarm  men. 
.{>  5 
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Dismal  tales  are  told  of  the  peril  of  resisting  royal  commis- 
sionersy  of  the  pains  and  penalties  with  which  they  may  vbit  the 
contumacious,  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  court  to  enter- 
tain an  appeal  against  their  sentences.  These  things  may  be  so. 
Visitors  have,  we  know,  extraordinary  powers.  But  there  is  one 
very  plain  and  simple  way,  we  think,  by  which  any  unpleasant- 
ness that  might  arise  from  the  exercise  of  these  powers  may  be 
avoided.  Let  there  be  no  contumacy.  Let  persons  not  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  '  Tell  truth  and  shame  the 
devU: 

Why  should  we  object  to  having  our  exact  poaitioa  known? 
Cui  bono  all  that  mystery  of  concealment  which  some  persons 
afTect?  Whom  does  it  benefit?  Not  ourselves,  for  we  should 
stand  much  better  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large,  we  are 
sure^  were  our  case  fully  before  it  There  are  abuses  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  doubtless,  but  persons  without  believe  them  to 
be  ten  times  more  numerous  than  they  are.  Then,  again,  our 
revenues  are  immensely  exaggerated.  We  see  no  reason  why 
any  member  of  either  XJniversity  should  wish  to  avoid  giving 
evidence  on  any  point  connected  with  the  University  systeoi, 
unless  bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  in  which  case  he  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  held  excused. 

This  then,  which  we  have  heard  much  dwelt  on,  is  a  mere 
bugbear,  which  a  child  might  be  ashamed  of  being  frightened 
at.  The  other  points  in  regard  to  which  men  are  seriously 
alarmed  are  these  : — 1,  that  Dissenters  will  be  admitted ;  and 
2,  that  the  internal  economy  of  the  colleges  will  be  interfered 
with. 

With  respect  to  the  former  we  have  no  fear  of  any  such 
change  being  in  contemplation.  The  government  plan  of  educa- 
tion, as  explained  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
admits  the  impossibility,  under  present  circumstances,  of  uniting 
persons  of  different  creeds  in  any  general  educational  scheme ; 
and  provides  for  the  separate  education  of  Churchmen,  Dissen- 
ters, and  Roman  Catholics.  This  indeed  is  spoken  of,  we  regret 
to  observe,  as  a  concession  to  prejudice ;  but  whatever  it  be, 
there  will  be  at  least  equal  objections  against  attempting  the  fusion 
in  a  university  that  there  are  against  trying  it  in  a  charity  school. 
The  opposition  to  which  the  government  has  yielded  in  the  one 
case  would  undoubtedly  be  increased  ten-fold  were  they  to  essay 
the  other. 

Further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  men  that  a  Commission 
would  be  wholly  without  power  in  this  matter,  except  to  report 
upon  its  expediency.  It  is  no  University  statute,  but  the  Act  of 
uniformity^  which  enforces  subscription  to  the  Tliirty-nine  Arti- 
cles upon  taking  degrees,  obtaining  scholarships,  fellowships,  &c. 
A  Commission  could  not  touch  this.  That  batde  would  nave  to 
be  fought  in  parliament. 
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The  utmost  that  a  Comraigsion  could  do  would  be  to  place 
Oiford  on  a  par  with  Cambridge  in  this  matter, — to  cancel,  that 
is,  the  subscription  at  matriculation,  as  at  present  enforced^  viz.  by ' 
the  University,    Each  college  would  still  have  the  power  of  en- 
forcing it  upon  its  own  members. 

With  regard  to  any  interference  with  the  internal  economy  of 
the  colleges,  beyond  the  granting  of  dispensations,  which  the 
colleges  might  or  might  not  take  advantage  of  at  their  own  plea- 
sure, we  are  convinced  it  would  not  be  attempted.  We  have 
beard  of  such  things  as  equalization  of  fellowships,  forced  aboli-* 
tion  of  founders*  wills,  &c.  These  are  pleasing  6ctions,  the  off. 
spring  of  a  certain  liveliness  of  imagination  for  which  young 
persons,  even  Oxonians,  are  remarkable.  The  '  wish  *  has  been 
*&therto  the  thought,' most  probably* 

If  then  the  Commission  did  us  no  harm  in  these  respects,  is  it 
not  very  likely  to  do  us  good  in  others?  Surely  it  would  be  no 
small  gain  to  have  an  unprejudiced  decision  on  that  most  im- 
portant point  which  we  spoke  of  at  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks,  as  disputed  between  persons  of  great  weight  and  con- 
sideration at  Oxford, — *  What  is  the  rightful  mode  of  proceeding 
in  University  legislation  on  important  matters  ?  Ought  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  itself  to  prepare  the  measure,  or  to  apply  to 
Convocation  to  appoint  a  delegacy  ?'  Nor  is  this  the  only  dis- 
puted matter  of  consequence  in  the  Oxford  academical  constitu- 
tion.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  under  the  statute  '  De 
Offensionis  et  Dissensionis  materia  in  concionibus  evitand^,* 
which  was  recently  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  in  Dr. 
Pusey*s  case,  the  right  of  Convocation  to  degrade  except  upon 
the  previous  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  which  was  questioned  at 
the  time  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Ward  of  Balliol,  the 
power  of  Masters  of  Arts  to  move  amendments  in  Convoca- 
tion which  Archdeacon  Grant  then  clsumed,  the  right  of  the 
Chancellor  to  nominate  absolutely  his  deputy  (the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor) to  which  a  claim  was  set  up  in  September,  1844, — these 
are  among  the  many  moot  ppints  which  a  Commission  would 
decide.  Without  some  such  authoritative  decision  we  are  left 
to  endless  debate  and  dispute.  Times  of  infinite  stir  and  life 
have  succeeded  to  a  long  period  of  torpor  and  apathy.  During 
that  period  the  working  of  our  laws  being  suspended,  the  real 
intent  of  them,  the  proper  mode  of  working  them,  was  forgotten. 
A  time  has  now  come  when  claims  are  put  forward  on  all  sides, 
when  obsolete  statutes  are  revived,  when  forgotten  rights  are  re« 
asserted,  and  the  consequence  is,  and  will  be,  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction, crimination  and  recrimination,  a  whole  host  of  jealousies 
and  complaints,— unless  some  authoritative  decisions  are  made, 
interminable  squabbling.  A  Commission  would  do  much  to* 
wards  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.     It  would  at  least 
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decide  the  points  which  have  been  already  mooted.  We  do  qot 
see  any  reasons  to  fear  that  it  would  decide  them  unfurly,  or 
lean  unduly  to  the  side  of  authority.  Even  if  it  did,  there 
would  be  something  gained*  Better  to  live  under  an  acknow- 
ledged tyranny,  than  to  have  the  semblance,  without  the  sub- 
stance, of  freedom. 

Considering,  however,  the  spirit  that  ruled  in  Archbishop 
Laud*8  day,  and  the  different  notions  concerning  the  administrsr 
tion  of  justice  and  the  principles  of  good  government  which  pre- 
vail now,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  any  alterations  that  might  be 
made  would  be  of  a  liberal  character,  would  tend  to  the  esta^ 
bltshment  of  fair  trials  in  lieu  of  arbitrary  silencings,  of  judicial 
inquiry  in  the  place  of  crushing  votes,  of  free  discussion  instead 
of  tongue-tied  convocation -meetings,  of  moderate  democracy  for 
oligardiical  despotism.  We  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  that 
any  body  of  Commissioners,  composed  of  men  of  the  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  Convocation  the  power  of  amending,  if  not  even 
of  originating,  measures,  or  would  suffer  the  absurdity  of  carry- 
ing on  debates  in  Latin  to  continue.  Two  such  changes  as  these 
would  be  well  worth  purchasing,  if  purchased  they  must  be,  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  prejudices. 

Again,  is  any  one  content  with  the  present  position  of  the 
Universities  in  respect  of  the  educated,  and  educating  masses  of 
the  country  ?  Is  there  no  force  in  Archdeacon  Manning's  obser«- 
vations  ? 

'The  active  end  cultivated  intellect  of  the  country  has  (till  lately) 
received  its  character  in  or  through  our  two  universities.  But  this  high 
vantage  is  at  the  present  hour  in  no  little  jeopardy.  If  we  be  not  wake- 
fully  foresighted,  the  key  of  the  whole  intellectual  belief  of  this  ooim- 
try  may  be  seized  and  our  position  painfully  reversed.  .  .  The  number 
of  young  men  residing  within  the  precincts  of  the  two  Universities  at 
one  time  may  be  taken  to  be  about  five  thousand.  Can  it  be  maintained 
that  this  is  an  adequate  number  upon  a  population  of  twenty  millions  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  five  thousand  represents  even  a  calculable  propor- 
tion of  the  active  and  powerful  intelleels  by  whom  this  country  shall  be 
hereafter,  or  is  at  this  moment,  swayed  ?  What  is  five  thousand  upon 
the  youth  of  England  ?  Upon  the  nobles,  gentlemen,  statesmen,  legisla- 
tors, jurists,  clergy  of  the  next  generation  7  What  is  such  a  number 
measured  upon  the  multitude  of  keen  and  practised  intellects  labouring 
with  power  upon  the  public  mind  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence.'    (Charge,  pp.  31—2.)* 

*  What  shows  most  distinctly  the  present  insufficiency  of  the  UniveniUes  i««  to 
compare  their  rate  of  progression  with  that  of  the  popnlntion  of  the  country.  During 
the  6nst  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  popuUtion  was  not  above  four 
millions,  the  number  of  B.A.  deg^rees  conferred  annually,  aTeraj;ed  above  five  hun- 
dred. At  present,  when  the  population  exceeds  sixteen  millions,  the  number  of  such 
degrees  has  not  reached  seven  hundred.  Here  there  is  an  increase  of  but  forty  against 
an  advance  of  tKree  hundred  per  cent !     If  at  that  time  one  in  four  hundred  of  tb«> 
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'Obr  UmTemtiei  are  not  the  sdiools  of  the  poorer  of  the  middle 
daises,  hat  of  what  I  may  odl  the  titutar  and  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
oouitiy.  Bat  through  the  abundant  blessing  of  God  upon  us,  our  peo- 
ple is  multiplied,  ai^  the  number  of  those  who  are  by  nature  bom  or 
gifted  with  powers  to  affect  the  course  of  events  and  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  likewise  multiplied.  In  one  word,  there  is  the  great  middle 
class,  for  whom  in  the  Unrrersities  a  new  and  distinct  provision  is 
required.'     (lb,  p.  38.) 

Or  is  it  supposed  that  this  great  and  urgent  want,  this  tm- 
meme  need,  can  be  adequately  met  by  the  Universities  alone  ? 
or  that  they  are  likely  to  buckle  themselves  to  auch  a  task  ? 
The  dight  matter  which  we  discussed  last  month,  concerning  the 
admission  of  a  few  hundred  additional  poor  students,  is  sufficient 
to  tax  the  whole  energy  of  our  moving  power  for  a  twelvemonth 
nearly,  and  it  is  even  now  doubtful  whether  that  power  will  stir 
in  it.  But  this  is  a  m^re  trifle  compared  with  the  change  which 
is  of  a  truth  required  in  order  to  bring  the  Universities  back  to 
that  position  wnich  they  ought  to  occup]^  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  nation.  What  is  wantea  is  to  bring  within  their 
sphere  those  hosts  of  active  and  able  minds  which  are  obtaining 
their  cultivation  elsewhere,  not  so  much  from  the  expensiv^ness, 
as  from  the  narrowness  of  University  education.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  our  studieSf  a  freedom  with  respect  to  them,  a  return  to 
the  true  Universal/  system  of  teaching  in  all  the  faculties,  com- 
bined with  a  considerable  increase  in  University  buildings,  reve- 
nues, and  officers,  this  is  what  is  required,  in  addition  to  any 
such  economical  regulations  aa  we  spoke  of  in  our  last  num- 
ber, in  order  to  fhce  the  Universities  once  more  at  the  head  of 
the  intellectual  hfe  of  the  age.  Is  not  this  work  for  a  Ro^al 
Commission  ?  We  are  sure  it  is  work  wbidh  the  Universities^ 
left  to  the^nselves,  neither  will  nor  can  perform. 

Thirdly,  does  not  the  deUguium  in  whidi  our  professorial 
system  is  lyin^  call  loudly  for  the  interference  of  that  power 
which  has  instiUited/ifteen  out  of  thirty-two  professorships,  and 
Airther  augmented  the  endowment  of  fioe  more?  Ought  tfie 
Crown  to  rest  satisfied  with  a.  state  6f  things  of  which  every  pro* 
feasor  who  opens  his  mouth  complains,*  a  state  of  thbgs  which 
may  frdrly  be  described  as  a  total  desertion  of  all  but  some  five 
or  six  professors  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  Universities? 
Is  not  this  fit  subject  for  inquiry  ?  Does  it  not  demand  a 
thorough  sifting,  especially  when  in  this  professorial  system  there 
seems  to  lie  a  germ,  which  <»ily  needs  to  be  evolved  in  order  to 

pofoktioii  had  reoored  a  imiTenitj  edacation,  no v  about  one  in  one  thounnd  two 
Bodied  it  the  piopoition.  Yet  aU  this  while  the  nnmber  of  educated  peaona  haa 
been  increeaingnmidlT  1 

*  See  BIr.  Chmtie^a  ipeech  on  moving  aa  ▲ddxesi  to  her  Mijeity  for  a  Boyal 
CemniMion  to  inquire  into  tlM  State  of  the  UnrrcnHietr  April  1845,  where  the  pro- 
fc*ien'  oonplaintt  are  collected. 

▼OL.  !▼.  C  C 
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Bupplv  a  remedy  to  that  defect.in  our  education  of  which  we 
were  lately  speaking, — especially,  we  say,  when  this  is  so,  mast 
it  be  desirable  that  that  system  should  be  no  longer  allowed  ta 
continue  dormant,  but  be  called  forth  into  energetic  life.  The 
Universities  have  professors,  clever  and  eminent  men  in  ahnost 
every  instance,  fully  capable  of  teaching  what  the  world  without 
is  longing  to  learn ;  at  present  they  are  despised  by  those  within: 
if  thej  lecture  at  all,  it  is  to  bare  walls.     This  is  owing  to  the 

fractical  exclusion  of  the  subjects  of  their  lectures  from  the 
Jniversity  system.  No  honours  are  to  be  gained,  no  scholar- 
ships or  fellowships  are  to  be  acquired  by  any  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency in  physical  science,  law,  medicine,  music,  modem  ian« 
guages,  political  economy,-*no  value  is  set  on  such  knowledge 
in  the  Universities.  All  study  is  forced  into  one  channel  All 
minds,  whatever  their  natural  bias,  have  one  Pirocrustean  bed 
made  for  them.  If  distinction,  if  bread  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  must  be  carefully  eschewed,— the  whole 
force  and  energy  of  each  man^s  mind  must  be  concentratcNl  upon 
those  particular  studies,  classical  or  mathematical,  on  which  the 
examinations  turn.  Let  physical  science,  let  politics,  let  art, 
poetry,  modern  literature,  attract  the  attention  of  any  of  our 
present  students,  their  friilure  in  the  schools  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  rarely  do  they  recover  from  the  blot  which  such 
failure  casts  upon  them.  Hence,  when  even  the  appointment 
of  a  new  professor  of  peculiar  talent  and  energy  produces  a  flush 
of  excitement,  and  draws  to  his  lectures  a  crowd  of  undergrau 
duate  students,  it  is  only  for  a  brief  space  that  sudi  attendance 
continues.  In  a  short  time  bare  wal&  and  empty  benches  suc- 
ceed to  thronged  seats  and  crowded  passages,  and  the  lecturer 
is  left  alone  in  his  glory.  Let  the  present  reader  in  anatomy  at 
Oxford  bear  witness  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Had  Dr. 
Arnold  himself  lived  to  become  a  habitual  lecturer,  those  <  four 
or  five  hundred  who  flocked  to  hear  him/  *  would  have  dwindled 
to  the  usual  •thirty  or  forty  students.'  It  will  be  for  the  Royal 
Commission,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  auUiorities,  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  these  evils;  to  apply  the  waste  force  of  our 
j^rofessorial  teaching  to  the  material  which  requires  its  applica- 
tion, but  which  is  prevented  under  present  circumstances  from 
coming  into  contact  with  it 

Let  people  then  look  hopefully,  not  fearfully,  on  the  appoint- 
ment  or  a  Royal  Commission  to  visit  Oxford  and  Camhridige. 
Better  that  the  visitation  should  take  place  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  Universities  are  free  from  internal  exatement»  and 
there  is  no  strong  feeling  in  the  country  against  them,  than  that 
it  should  come  when  it  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  when  men  are 

•  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  voL  ii,  p.  283. 
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thnmiiflhTy  timfWf  tiirl  at  our  supineness  and  inactivity — per- 
haps  at  a  time  of  violeiit  emieit  between  different  portions  of 
the  aoadenric  body;  Better  Uk^  far  better,  that  it  should  come 
when  a  statesman  is  at  die  bead  of  affiurs  in  whom  we  may  re- 
cognise not  merely  the  experienced  parliamentary  leader,  the 
able  orator,  the  consistent  politician — ^but  also,  which  is  of  fiu* 
more  monaent,  the  straightforward  and  plain-dealing  man,  and 
the  sincere,  sound,  and  conscientious  churchman.  Lord  John 
Russell's  character  will  be  a  security  that  the  Commission  which 
he  appoints  is  not  intended  to  cripple  or  destroy,  but  to  strengthen 
and  invigorate  us.  Under  Lord  John  Russell's  government  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  wishes  of  the  Universities  themselves  will 
be  despised,  or  their  representations  disregarded — we  are  sure 
of  a  patient  hearing,  of  a  due  consideration  of  our  reasons,  ot 
tenderness  even  towards  ourprejudices.  Let  the  Commission 
then  come  in  God^s  name.  There  is  work  enough  for  it  to  do. 
If  we  receive  it  well,  we  may  at  the  very  least  extract  good 
from  it 
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Lwretia ;  or  the  Children  of  the  Night.     By  the  Author  of 
<  Rienzi,'  &c.    3  vols.    LondoQ,  Saunders  and  Otley. 

No !  kind  reader,  we  do  not  intend  to  tax  your  patience  with 
a  regular  out-of-date  review,  of  the  mystico-fiBishionable  Bulwer^s 
new  (we  beg  pardon,  three  months'  old)  novel :  to  surfeit  you 
with  lengthy  extracts  of  a  work  vou  have  read  by  this  time,  or  at 
least  sufficient  extracts  thereof  to  satisfy  your  first  ardour  of 
curiosity.  We  had  designed  such  an  extract-swollen  article  two 
months  back ;  but  press  of  matter,  et  cetera,  which  et  cetera  we 
would  fain  have  you  to  consider  as  a  comprehensive  one,  such  as 
the  &ca.  which  Southey  placed  as  suffix  to  that  other  comprehen- 
sive vocable  '  The  Doctor/  Poor  Sir  Fxiward  !  he  confesses  to 
Balzac,  whom  he  has  dashed  with  a  savour  of  Dickens,  and  the 
Reviewers  ^  dislike,  almost  to  a  man,  the  gin  and  bitters  thus 
compounded.  Upon  their  wry  faces  follows  'A  Word  to  the 
Public,'  shewing  that  Sir  Edward  loathes  the  doses  of  his  self- 
constituted  medicos,  to  the  full  as  much  as  they  nauseate  his 
gratuitously  administered  potion.  How  far  the  reviewers  have 
spoken  the  mind  of  the '  Public '  aforesaid,  we  have  no  eircu« 
lating- library  statistics  at  band  from  which  to  form  an  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  *  common  herd '  of  whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
author  of  *  Zanoni '  once  complained,  that  that  *  much-loved ' 
'  work  of  his  manhood '  was  distasteful  to  them  ;  feel  their 
stomachs  turned  at  the  horrors  of  his  Lucretia ;  but  perhaps  also 
they  do  not.  Messrs  Saunders  and  Otley  will  in  time  be  able 
to  decide  that  question  peremptorily.  One  thing  is  certain, 
according  to  the  writer  of  Lucretia,  and  the  <  Word  to  the  Public' 
thereupon,  the  aforesaid  stomachs  have  no  right  to  be  turned, 
no,  not  when  the  imaginations  of  the  owners  of  stomachs  aforesaid 
are  invited  to — *go  back  to  that  narrow  corridor,'  where^  *  disre- 
garded, thrown  aside,  are  a  cloth  and  a  besom ;  the  doth  is  wet 
still,  but  here  and  there,  the  red  stains  are  dry  and  clotted  as 
with  bloody  glue ;  and  the  hairs  of  the  besom  start  up,  torn  and 
ragged,  as  if  the  bristles  had  a  sense  of  some  horror ;  as  if  things 
inanimate  still  partook  of  men's  dread  at  men^s  deeds.  If  you 
passed  through  the  corridor,  and  saw  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
that  homeliest  of  instruments  cast  away  and  forgotten,  you  would 
smile  at  the  slatternly  housework;  but  if  you  knew  that  a  corpse 
had  been  borne  down  those  stairs  to  the  left,  borne  along  thoae 
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floors  to  that  marriage  bed,  with  the  blood  oozing  and  gushing 
and  plashing  below,  as  the  bearers  passed  with  their  burden, 
then  straight  that  dead  thing  would  take  the  awe  of  the  dead 
being ;  it  told  its  own  tale  of  violence  and  murder ;  it  had  dab- 
bled in  the  gore  of  the  violated  clay ;  it  had  become  an  evidence 
of  the  crime.  No  wonder  that  its  hairs  bristled  up,  sharp  and 
ngged,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wallT*  Well  may  this  bit  of  the 
horrible  terminate  with  ! — for  the  second  edition  (by  grace  of 
the  reviewers),  or  for  the  American  reprints  and  Leipsic  trans- 
lations, we  suggest  three  additional  ! ! !  at  the  very  least. 

In  his  preface  and  his  *  Word,'  Lucretia's  brain-father  pleads 
Macbeth  tenaciously  in  vindication  of  his  ariiaiic  performance. 
Would  he  suggest  a  parallel  between  his  broomstick  and  Shak. 
speare's  dagger  ? — the  passage  quoted  above  and        ^ 

*  I  see  thee  still. 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  goats  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.' 

Oh  no,  we  crave  Sir  Edward's  pardon,  for  a  note  prefixed  to 
volume  i.  informs  us  that,  '  The  passage  in  vol.  ii.,  from  p.  79, 
1.  19,  to  p.  80, 1.  14,  has  been  freely  pla^arized  from  the  power, 
ful  description  of  a  picture  which  occurs  in  one  of  M.  de  Balzac's 
striking  novels.'  We  are  much  obliged  to  Sir  Edward  for  this 
note,  and,  *  in  returning  our  own  thanks,  make  no  doubt  that  we 
express  truly,  however  feebly,  the  sentiments  of  Shakspeare  bim« 
sel^'  as  they  say  at  public  meetings. 

We  fear  the  accomplished  baronet  lies  fairly  open  to  the  charge 
thus  brought  against  him  by  the  critic  of  the  Morning  Post :  *  The 
author  of  Lucretia  seems  never  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  he 
possibly  may  not  have  used  his  materials  quite  so  well  as  the  most 
eminent  authors  of  past  times.'  Bellini  painted  St.  Sebastian 
pierced  with  arrows,  and  so  may  Mr.  Anvthing,  R.A.,  but  Mr. 
Anytbing's  saint's  wounds  may  perchance  find  no  excuse  for  their 
ghastliness  in  the  piercings  of  Bellini's  arrows.  Because  we 
have  martyrdoms  nobly  painted  by  noble  masters,  we  are  not 
bound  to  admire  the  disembowelled  friars  in  the  Spanish  collec- 
tion of  the  Louvre.  We  fear  Sir  Edward  mi^t  have  been 
plucked  for  his  littlego,  had  he  presented  to  the  masters  of  the 
schook  the  underwritten  syllogisms : 

Shakspere  was  an  artist, 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  is  an  artist ; 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  is  Shakspere. 

Macbeth  is  a  painful  story, 
Lucretia  is  a  painful  story ; 
Lucretia  is  Macbeth. 


*  VoL  u.  p«se  80. 
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But  though  Lucretia  is  certaiuly  not  Macbeth,  and 'though  we 

au^rrel  as  do  others  with  the  manner,  we  do  not  entirely  con- 
emn  the  matter  of  Sir  Edward's  novel.  Indeed  we  are  not 
wholly  free  from  regret,  that  the  character  that  is  drawn  under 
this  name  did  not  find  its  way  into  a  drama.  The  first  design  of 
the  author,  as  he  informs  us,  was  to  stigmatize  in  some  dramatic 
performance  those  two  vices,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  great 
vices  of  our  times,  money-getting  and  impatience ;  this  design 
was  modified  by  his  investigation  of  the  lives  of  two  great  cri- 
minals, and  is  ultimately  sacrificed  in  great  part  to  the  *  tempt- 
ation of  reducing  to  a  tale  the  materials  which  had  so  engrossed 
his  interest,  and  tasked  his  inquiries/  Now  we  think  that  if  Sir 
Edward  had  let  money -getting  and  impatience  alone  for  a  time, 
since  he  *  £pund  that  the  subject  was  too  wide  for  the  limits  of 
the  Drama;'  and  if  he  could  have  found  within  himself  *that 
faculty  of  concentration/  which' he  sees  to  be  so  necessary  to  the 
dramatist';  if  he  had  done  all  this,  we  think  we  might  have  had 
to  thank  him  in  good  earnest  for  his  Lucretia;  always  provided 
that  he  gave  no  directions  to  the  scene  painter  to  reproduce  M. 
de  Balzac's  bloody  birchbroom. 

One  of  Sir  Edward's  impugners,  although  condemning  and 
protesting  <  in  toto*  against  the  work,  which  indeed  he  stigma- 
tizes as  one  of  a  class  '  degrading  to  English  literature,'  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  his  Lucretia  a  *  Medea-like*  conception :  and  the 
epithet  is  to  our  mind  singularly  happy.  *  She  is/  we  quote  the 
same  writer, '  a  very  spirit  of  evil,  and  in  some  of  her  charac- 
teristics approaches  the  sublime  of  guilt/  To  this  we  might  add 
bur  own  conviction  that  kindred  spirits  of  evil  walk  this  earth  of 
ours,  more  in  number,  it  may  be^  than  many  a  one  dreams  of— in 
Lucretia,  we  have  recognised  too  much,  not  to  think  thus — and 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  assist  at  a  lecture  in  anatomy,  not 
one  in  therapeutics ;  the  lecture  may  not  be  without  its  value, 
even  though  we  be  shocked  everv  now  and  then  by  the  tone  of 
the  lecturer,  and  though  he  shoula  at  such  times  appear  to  us,  as 
he  has  done  to  others,  *  the  disciple  of  a  false  school  both  in  art 
and  philosophy.'  As  a  specimen  of  false  art,  let  that  suffice 
which  we  have  given  above:  as  to  philosophy,  we  subjoin  the 
following : — 

'  In  these  persons  there  appear  to  have  been  as  few  redeemaUe  points 
as  can  be  found  in  human  nature,  so  far  as  such  points  may  be  tnoed 
in  the  kindly  instincts  and  generous  passions  which  do  sometimes  ac- 
company the  perpetration  m  great  crimes,  and»  without  excusing  the 
individual,  vindicate  the  species.  Yet,  on  the  oUier  hand,  their  sangoi- 
nary  wickedness  was  not  the  dull  ferocity  of  brutes, — ^it  was  aooompa- 
niea  with  instruction  and  culture ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  me,  on  studyug 
their  lives  and  pondering  over  their  own  letters,  that  through  their  cul- 
tivation itself  we  could  arrive  at  the  secret  of  the  ruthless  and  atrocious 
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pr^epuneiioe  in  evil  thes^  Children  of  Night  hud  attakied---that  here 
the  monster  vanished  into  the  mortal,  and  the  phenomena  that  seemed 
aberradoiis  from  nature  were  explained.' 

Such  explanations  of  moral  phenomena  may  seem  to  Sir  Eld- 
ward  Lytton  Bulwer  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  *  vindication  of  the 
species'  at  the  expense  of  the  individual;  hut  to  our  weak  appre- 
ciative powers,  the  passage  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  some 
of  tb^se  scientific  jugglings  with  naturcd  phenomena  with  which 
a  certain  school  of  sages  are  wont  to  mystify  their  disciples;  and 
somehow,  though  the  connection  of  ideas  may  not  perhaps  be 
apparent  at  once^  two  lines  from  Hudibras  wiil  flit  across  our 
memory,  wherein  it  is  remarked  that, 

*  All  a  rhetorician's  rales 

Teach  him  but  how  to  name  his  tools.' 

It  is  possible  we  may  be  waxing  lucid  *  ^  la  Bulwer,'  we  there- 
fore desist ;  and  proceed  to  say  a  little  more  concerning  our  not- 
wholly -disapproved  Medea.  And  here,  though  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  retract  somewhat  of  our  pledge  against  lengtbv  ex- 
tracts, we  must  commend  the  consummate  skill  of  that  finished 
fMcture  of  her  outward  man  given  by  the  author  in  the  first  vo- 
ume,  and  in  so  doing  will  not  refrain  from  placing  it,  as  it  there 
is  depicted,  before  the  eye  of  our  present  reader. 

*  Lucretia  Clgvering  was  tall — ^tall  beyond  what  is  admitted  to  be 
tall  in  woman ;  but  in  her  height  there  was  nothing  either  awkward  or 
masculine.  A  figure  more  perfect  never  served  for  model  to  a  sculptor. 
The  dress  at  that  day,  unbecoming  as  we  now  deem  it,  was  not  to  her 
— at  least  on  the  whole — disadvantageous.  The  short  wabt  gave 
greater  sweep  to  her  majestic  length  of  Hmb,  while  the  classic  thin- 
ness of  the  drapery  betrayed  the  exact  proportion  and  the  exquisite  con- 
tour. The  arms  were  then  worn  bare  almost  to  the  shoulder,  and  Lu- 
cretia's  arms  were  not  more  faultless  in  shape  than  dazzling  in  their 
snowy  colour ;  the  stately  neck,  the  falling  shoulders,  the  firm,  shght, 
yet  rounded  bust — all  would  ha>e  charmed  equally  the  artist  and  the 
sensualist.  Fortunately,  the  sole  defect  of  her  form  was  not  apparent 
at  a  distance  :  that  defect  was  in  her  hand :  it  had  not  the  usual  faults 
of  female  vouthAilness,  the  too  ros^  healthfuhiess  of  colour ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  small  and  thin,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  more  the  hand 
of  a  man  than  a  woman  ;  the  shape  had  a  man's  nervous  distinctness, 
the  veins  swelled  Uke  sinews,  the  joints  of  the  fingers  were  marked  and 
prominent.  In  that  hand  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  iron  force  of  the 
character  betrayed  itself.  But  as  we  have  said,  this  slight  defect 
which  few,  if  seen,  would  hypercritically  notice,  could  not  of  course  be 
perceptible  as  she  moved  slowly  up  the  room ;  and  Vernon's  eye, 
glancing  over  the  noble  figure,  rested  upon  the  face.  Was  it  hand- 
some ?  was  it  repelling  ?  Strange,  that  in  feature  it  had  pretensions  to 
the  highest  order  of  beauty,  and  yet,  even  that  experienced  connoisseur 
in  female  .charms  was  a,lmost  puzzled  what  sentence  to  pronounce.    The 
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ludr,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  clustered  in  profiise  coils  orer  the 
forehead,  but  could  not  conceal  a  slight  line  or  wrinkle  between  the 
brows :  and  this  line,  save  in  women  at  any  a§;e,  rare  even  in  men  at 
hers,  gave  an  expression  at  once  of  thonght  and  sternness  to  the  whole 
face.  The  eyebrows  themselves  were  straight,  and  not  strongly 
marked— «  shade  or  too  perhaps  too  high,  a  fault  still  more  apparent  in 
the  laches :  the  eyes  were  large,  full,  and  though  bright,  astonishingly 
calm  and  deep,  at  least  in  ordinary  moments ;  jet  withal,  they  wanted 
the  charm  of  that  stedfkst  and  open  look,  which  goes  at  <Hlce  to  the 
heart,  and  invites  its  trust ;  their  expression  was  rather  vague  and  ab- 
stracted. She  usually  looked  aslant  as  she  spoke,  and  this,  which  with 
some  appears  but  sh^ess,  in  one  so  collected,  had  an  air  of  falsehood. 
But  when,  at  times,  if  earnest  and  bent  rather  on  eramining  those  she 
addressed  than  guiurding  herself  from  penetration,  she  fixed  those  eyes 
upon  you  with  sudden  and  direct  scrutiny,  their  gaze  impressed  yea 
powerfully,  and  haunted  you  with  a  strai4;e  spdl.  The  eye  itself  wbs 
of  a  peculiar  and  displeasmg  colour,  not  blue,  nor  grey,  nor  black,  nor 
hazel,  but  rather  of  tnat  catlike  green  which  ia  drowsy  in  the  light  and 
vivid  in  the  shade.  The  profile  was  purelv  Oreek,  and  so  seen,  Lnere- 
tin's  beauty  seemed  incontestible ;  but  in  nont  face,  and  still  more  when 
inclined  between  the  two,  all  the  features  took  a  sharpness  that,  however 
vegular,  had  something  chilling  and  severe  i  the  mouth  was  small,  but 
the  lips  were  thin  and  pale,  and  had  an  expression  of  effort  and 
contraction,  which  added  to  the  distrust  that  her  sidelong  glance 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  The  teeth  were  dazzlingly  white,  bat 
sharp  and  thin,  and  the  eye-teeth  were  much  longer  than  the  rest 
The  complexion  was  pale,  but  without  much  delicacy:  the  palenen 
seemed  not  natural  to  it,  but  rather  that  hue  which  study  and  late  vigils 

S*ve  to  men :  so  that  she  wanted  the  fulness  and  bloom  of  youth,  and 
oked  older  than  she  was, — an  effect  confirmed  by  an  absence  of  round- 
ness in  the  cheeks,  not  noticeable  in  the  profile,  but  rendering  the  front 
face  somewhat  harsh,  as  well  as  sharp.  In  a  word,  the  face  and  the 
figure  were  not  in  harmony :  the  figure  prevented  you  ^m  pronouncing 
her  to  be  masculine^ — ^the  face  took^firom  the  figure  the  charm  of  efiemi- 
nacy.  It  was  the  head  of  the  young  Augustus  upon  the  form  of 
Agrippina.  One  touch  more,  and  we  dose  a  description  which  already 
perhaps  the  reader  may  consider  frivolouslv  minute.  Kyou  had  placed 
before  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  face  a  mask  or  bandage,  the 
whole  character  of  the  upper  face  would  have  changed  at  once ;  the  eye 
lost  its  glittering  falseness,  the  brow  its  shiister  contraction :  you  woaU  at 
once  have  pronounced  the  face  not  only  beautiful,  but  sweet  and  womanly. 
Take  that  bandage  suddenly  away,  and  the  change  would  have  startled 
you,  and  startled  you  the  more  because  you  could  detect  no  sufficient 
defect  or  disproportion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance  to  explun 
it.  It  was  as  if  the  mouth  was  the  key  to  the  whole ;  the  key  nothing 
without  the  text,  the  text  uncomprehended  without  the  key.  Such 
then  was  Lucretia  Clavering  in  outward  appearance,  at  ^e  Bt^  ai 
twenty — striking  to  the  most  careless  eye,  interesting  and  perplexing. 
The  student,  in  that  dark  language,  never  yet  deciphered  the  human 
countenance.  The  reader  must  have  observed  that  the  effect  eveiyfaoe 
that  he  remarks  for  the  first  time  produces,  is  different  fifom  the  im- 
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pRmm  it  leaves  when  hdriiiully  aeen*  Periiaps  tio  two  persoas  d^r 
more  from  each  otheiv  thaa  does  the  same  comatenanee  in  our  earliest 
recollection  of  it,  from  the  countenance  regarded  in  the  familiarity  of 
repeated  intercourse.  And  this  was  especiallv  the  case  with  Lucretia 
dsTering's :  the  first  impulse  of  nearly  all  who  heheld  it»  was  distrust, 
that  partook  of  fear :  it  almost  inspired  you  with  a  sense  of  danger. 
The  judgment  rose  up  against  it ;  the  heart  set  itself  on  its  ^;uard.  But 
this  uneasy  sentiment  soon  died  away  with  most  obserrers*  m  admira- 
tkm  at  the  chiselled  outline^  which,  Hke  the  Grecian  sculpture,  gained 
the  more,  the  more  it  wss  examined :  in  respect  for  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  expression :  and  in  fascinated  pleasure  at  the  charm  of  a 
smile,  rsrely  employed,  it  is  true,  but  the  more  attractive  both  for  that 
reason  and  for  its  sudden  effect  in  giving  lightness  and  persuasion  to 
so  as^iect  that  needed  them  so  much.  It  was  Uterally  like  the  abrupt 
breakmg  out  of  a  sunbeam ;  and  the  repeUant  impression  of  the  face 
thus  familiarized  away,  the  matchless  form  took  its  natural  influence ; 
10  that,  while  one  who  but  saw  Lucretia  for  a  moment,  might  have  pro- 
nooDoed  her  almost  plain,  and  certainly  not  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
those  with  whom  she  Hved,  those  whom  sue  sought  to  please,  those 
who  saw  her  daily,  united  in  acknowledgment  of  her  beauty,  and  if  they 
■till  felt  awe,  attributed  it  only  to  the  force  ot  her  understanding. 

This  then,  is  her  phvsical  portraiture,  and,  as  we  have  said,  we 
think  highly  of  the  skill  and  finish  Uiereof.  Her  moral  portraiture 
will  bear  no  such  compression,  and  consequently  we  cannot  speak 
so  concisely  our  opinion  of  it.  In  the  first  place  we  are  tempted 
to  turn  to  our  Horace  and  requote  the  couutlessly-quoted  lines 
wherewith  *  Ad  Pisones'  opens.  For  when  we  Uiink  of  Lucretia's 
first  love,  then  of  her  first  and  %eeond  marriages ;  when  we  think 
of  the  pretended  paralytic,  and  couple  with  her  image  the  image 
of  <  Beck  the  sweeper,^  then  we  feel  forcibly  Uie 

'  Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam,' 

the  which  we  follow  up  with  another  comprehensive  &ca.  But 
then  it  seems  to  us  again,  that  in  atrict  justice  to  our  new 
Medea's  consistent  wickedness,  we  dare  not  apply  to  her  the 

.     •    •    nee  pes  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formsB.     .     •     .    - 

Wherefore,  having  taken  down  our  Flaccus  from  the  shel(  (our 
memory  waxeth  wondrous  rusty  since  Alma  Mater,)  we  restore 
him  to  his  old  nook  and  consent  not  to  bring  him  into  court 
against  Sir  Edward. 

As  we  explored  Lucretia's  character,  it  seemed  to  us  in  the 
beginning,  tnat  we  assisted  with  painful  anxiety  at  the  birth  of  a 
burning,  which  we  knew  must  grow  to  a  grievous  one  in  the 
end;  but  by-and-bye  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  fire  had  spent  its 
fury,  sparing  indeed  nothing ;  but  leaving  us  afiter  a  while  to 
wade  on,  to  plod  on  wearily,  amidst  ruined  walb  and  blackened 
raftersy  cinders  where  glowed  no  fire  and  whose  very  smoke  was 
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[uencbed ;  and  traly  it  was  painful  to  wade  on  so,  and  the  plod. 

ling  was  truly  weary  plodding,  and  when  the  thunderbolt  fell  at 
last  it  struck  a  tree  that  was  long  since  scorched  into  dead  ashes ; 
it  was  as  if  Vesuvius  had  but  poured  down  fresh  lava  upon 
Herculaneum  buried  already. 
And  with  this  we  bid  adieu  to  our  Medea  *  manqa6e.* 
Gabriel  Varney  is  a  character  less  purely  tragic,  and  therefore 
is  more  repulsive  than  his  terrible  step-mother,  whose  crimes  are, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  more  dignified  than  bis  own :  his  crapulent 
vices  disgust  one  even  more  than  his  wickedneBB  afipak.  As 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  is  anxious  to  combine  the  moratist  with  the  artist, 
Varney's  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successftil  character 
in  the  novel ;  from  it  a  lesson  may  be  learned  that  is  much 
wanted ;  and  one  side  of  this  character  is  a  portrait  wherein 
not  a  few  may  discern  kindred  features :  and  one  of  the  author's 
critics  has  well  called  the  following  analysis  <a  masterly  ex- 
planation of  phenomena  often  observ^  on  the  surface  of  sodety/ 

*  Men  who  over-cultivate  the  art  that  connects  itself  with  the  senses, 
with  little  counterpoise  from  the  reason  and  pure  intellect,  are  i^t  to 
be  dissipated  and  irregular  in  their  lives.  This  is  frequently  noticeable 
in  the  biographies  of  musicians,  singers,  and  painters--4ess  so  in  poets 
— ^because  he  who  deals  with  words,  not  signs  and  tones,  must  perpe- 
tually compare  his  senses  with  the  pure  images  of  which  the  senses 
only  see  the  appearance ;  in  a  word,  he  must  employ  his  intellect,  and 
his  self-education  must  be  large  and  comprehensive.  But  with  most, 
real  genius,  however,  fed  merely  by  the  senses — most  really  great 
painters,  singers,  and  mnsidaas — however  easily  led  astray  into  tempta- 
tion, the  richness  of  the  soil  throws  up  abundant  good  qualities  to  coun- 
tervail or  redeem  the  evil — ^they  are  usually  compassionate,  generoos, 
sympathising.  That  Varney  had  not  such  beauties  of  soul  and  tempe- 
rament it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  principally,  it  is  true,  because  of  nis 
nurture,  education,  parental  example,  the  utter  corruption  in  which  his 
childhood  and  youth  had  passed — ^partly  because  he  had  no  real  genius ; 
it  was  a  false  apparition  oi  the  Divine  Spirit,  reflected  from  the  exqui- 
site perfection  of  his  frame  (which  rendered  all  his  senses  so  vigorous 
and  acute)  and  his  riotous  fancy,  and  his  fitful  energy,  which  was  ca- 
pable at  tiiXies  of  great  application^  but  not  of  definite  purpose  or  earnest 
study— all  about  him  was  flashy  and  hollow — ^he  had  not  the  natural 
subtlety  and  depth  of  mind  that  had  characterised  his  terrible  father. 
The  eraft  of  the  opera-dancer  was  visible  on  the  stock  of  the  scholar : 
wholfy  without  the  habits  of  method  and  order,  without  the  patience, 
without  the  mathematical,  calculating  brain  of  Dalibard,  he  played 
wantonly  with  the  horrible  and  loathsome  wickedness  of  which  Olivier 
had  made  dark  and  solemn  study.  Extravagant  and  lavish,  he  spent 
money  as  fast  as  he  gained  it ;  he  threw  away  all  chances  of  eminence 
and  career.  In  the  midst  of  the  direst  plots  of  his  villany,  or  the  most 
energetic  pursuit  of  his  art,  the  poorest  exdtement,  the  veriest  bauble, 
would  draw  him  aside..  To  make  a  show  was  his  darling  object ;  he 
loved  to  create  effect,  by  his  person,  his  talk,  his  dress,  as  well  as  by 
his  taleats.' 
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'  On  the  strength  of  which  amiym  we  ^ceej^t  GabrM  Vartoy, 
and  on  the  whole  thank  Sir  Edwwd  for  him,  although  there  is  a 
tendency  to  relapse  into  the  *  Balxae  *  siyle  in  the  concluding 
scenes  of  his  career,  scenes  of  contrast,  horrible,  nay  almo$t 
awful ;  but  violent  and  beyond  the  borders  of  strict  good  taste. 

Dalibard's  catastrophe  comes  more  within  the  province  of 
*1egitiaiate  drama,'  and  is  not  without  its  grandeur,  (always  with 
reiterated  protest  against  the  broom,)  though  most  people  seem 
to  regret  nis  eai'ly  disappearaince  from  the  stage,  and  agree  in 
condemning  the  wideness  of  the  gulf  between  the  scenes  in  which 
he  acts  a  part^  and  those  enacted  after  his  disappearance.  With 
all  the  author's  labour  to  claim  artist's  privileges,  this  defect  (the 
gulf)  in  the  book  as  a  work  of  art,  is  not  easy  to  be  for- 
given. The  *  Unities  of  the  novel,*  (not  that  we  ever  heard  of 
such  dear  reader,  eaire  noust)  are  too  boldly  set  at  defiance. 

But  we  promised,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  avoid  a  lengthy  prose, 
intending  this  notice  to  fall  into  the  ranks  under  the  *  Short 
Reviews'  banner;  we  fear  it  may  already  be  sure  of  being 
draughted  into  the  grenadier  batallion  of  that  corps ;  and  if  it 
grow  any  longer,  may  be  after  all  drummed  out  by  editorial 
wrath;  for  which  reason  we  proceed  to  sum  up  our  opinion  of 
Lucretia — but  no,  ifs  and  huts  do  so  abound  therein  that,  to  sum 
up  our  opinion  aforesaid  is  a  task  that  baffles  us ;  we  shall  then 
sum  up  the  question  between  the  author  of  Lucretia  and  his 
critics,  a  much  simpler  affair,  inasmuch  as  the  summing  up, 
verdict,  and  sentence,  may  be  thus  amalgamated  and  proclaimed, 
De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 


The  Devout  Churchman  ;  or^  Daily  Meditations  from  Advent 
to  the  close  of  the  Christian  Year.  Compiled  and  afranged 
on  the  model  of  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Watson,  Curate  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chelten- 
ham. In  two  volumes.  Vol'.  I.  From  Advent  to  Ascension. 
London.     Masters.     1847. 

Mr.  Watson  has  shown  a  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  true 
Church  feeling,  in  his  arrangement  of  this  very  useful  and  de- 
lightful volume.  The  spirit  which  has  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
sober  words  of  English  divines  to  any  af  the  ^  fervid  exclama- 
tions^ and  *  highly  wrought  expressions,'  which  abound  in  conti- 
nental books  of  devotion,  is  worthy  of  all.  praise.  ^  Unreality^  he 
truly  observes,  is  the  *  most  fatal  blight'   that  cau  come  upon  the 
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religious  world.  And  it  has  been  fostered  by  the  use  of  works 
adapted  to  continental  temperaments.  Tliese  may  be  the  best 
possible  for  the  excitable  southern  nations,  but  they  harmonise 
ill  with  an  English  tone  of  feeling.  Mr.  Watson,  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  which  he  most  justly  compluns, '  selects  those 
passages  which  speak  to  the  conscience  rather  than  those  which 
address  themselves  to  the  feelings.'  We  think  he  has  exercised 
a  sound  discretion  herein. 

There  is  also  much  weight  in  the  reasons  whidi  he  has  given 
for  omitting  to  append  to  uie  selected  passages  the  names  of  the 
authors  firom  whom  they  are  taken.  He  wishes  the  words  to 
•  possess  their  own  intrinsic  weight  apart  from  personal  feeling.' 
And  he  shrinks  from  at  all  *  compromising'  living  authors  by  the 
use  he  has  made  of  their  productions.  It  is  a  part  of  that  ^  un- 
reality,' which  is  men's  besetting  sin  at  present,  and  which  Mr. 
Watson  sets  himself  to  combat, — to  attach  weight  to  names  of 
men,  instead  of  considering  the  intrinsic  force  of  theur  reasonings. 
From  this  reproach  no  section  of  the  Church  is  free.  Each  man 
has  his  favourite  author  or  his  favourite  preacher,  whose  opinion 
settles  every  point ;  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal.  We  are  glad 
to  see  some  check,  however  slight,  given  to  this  propensity. 

Mr.  Watson's  selections,  we  need  not  say,  are  excellent.  The 
whole  tone  of  his  mind  is  so  healthy,  and  his  theological  views  so 
sound,  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  We  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  recommending  his  work,  above  all  other  recent  pub<> 
tications  of  the  sort,  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  whether  in  the 
closet  or  the  family.  We  trust  that  he  will  give  us  before  Ascen- 
sion Day  his  other  volume. 


The  People^  Educatum,  and  the  Church.  A  Letter  to  Henry 
LorB  Bishop  of  Exeter^  occasioned  by  a  Letter  from  the  Rev, 
W.  F.  Hook,  Jb.D.^  to  Connopt  Lord  Bishop  of  St,  Dacidts. 
By  the  same.    London.     Masters.     1846. 

We  have  been  guilty  of  a  strange  oversight  in  allowing  this 
excellent  pamphlet  to  remain  so  long  unnoticed.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  valuable  information,  and  is  throughout  characterized  by 
sound  views  and  weighty  arguments.  The  vindication  of  the 
National  Society  (pp.  60 — 66)  is  triumphant.  The  book  de^ 
serves  far  more  notice  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it  within  the 
usual  limits  of  a  short  review.  We  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
take  it  as  a  text-book  of  an  article. 
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Eedesiasiieal  Restoration  and  Reform.  No.  I.  containing  Con- 
siderations and  Practical  Suggestions  on  Church  Rates^^ 
— Parish  Officers — Education  of  the  Poor — Cemeteries.  By 
Walter  Blunt,  M.A.,  a  Piifist  of  the  English  Church. 
London.    Masters.    1847. 

This  u  an  important  pamphlet.  It  is  the  work  of  a  strong 
churchman,  yet  it  recommends  the  relief  of  IKssenters  from  the 
payment  of  church-rates.  Mr.  Blunt  argues  that  church-rates 
are,  in  their  origin,  not  of  the  nature  of  tithes  but  of  free-will 
offerings.  On  this  account  (he  thinks)  it  is,  that  the  law  allowa 
to  each  parishioner  a  right  of  vote  concerning  them.  (p.  15.) 
He  therefore  considers,  we  suppose,  that  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  levy  church-rates  upon  seceders,  against  their  will,  is  ques* 
tionable.  It  is  not,  however,  on  grounds  of  right  but  of  expe« 
diency  that  Mr.  Blunt  rests  his  case.  The  '  open  and  violent 
enmity'  produced  in  the  breasts  of  Dissenters,  by  the  *  periodical 
attacks  upon  their  property,'  the  contests  that  arise,  in  the 
course  of  which  *  whole  neighbourhoods  are  convulsed,  party 
spirit  and  bitter  hatred  kept  up  for  years,  and  personal  religion 
well  nigh  lost  sight  of  on  all  sides,  having  given  place  to  religious 
acrimony,'  (p.  16.) — the  <  conduct  which  usually  accompanies  a 
church-rate  contest  in  our  large  metropoUtan  parishes,  where 
the  very  blots  and.  blemishes  of  our  parliamentary  elections  are 
thought  by  clergy  and  laity  fit  means  and  instruments  of  getting 
a  church-rate  gained,  (p.  27.) — ^these  are  evils  which^seem  to 
him  so  great  that  he  would  prefer  the  general  ruin  of  our  churches 
to  their  continuance.  *  H'  he  says,  with  much  force  and  beauty 
of  expression,  though,  perhaps,  not  with  a  very  sound  judg« 
ment^— ^ 

'  If  the  fabric  and  services  of  our  Church  cannot  be  supported  with- 
out the  compulsory  offerings  of  those  who  hate  her,  it  is  time  that  we 
should  divest  ourselves  of  much  which  is  beautiful  and  elevating,  and 
even  carry  our  holy  rites,  if  neoessafy,  to  cellars,  and  sheds,  and  caves, 
8nb8titating.for  their  lost  magnificence  a  comeliness  of  penitential  tears, 
and  greater  eaxnestnesa  and  humility,  and  rejoicmg  in  the  presence  ot 
Christ  a^iong  us^  thovgh  veiled  in  manger  garb.'    (p.  26.) 

He  does  not  indeed  expect  these  consequences,  he  is  only 
prepared  for  them.  He  thinks  that  the  contributions  of  real 
churobmen  would  suffce  to  keep  mp  our  ehorches  and  services, 
and  that  there  is  no  real  weight  in  the  objections  made  on  this 
score  to  ibe  refief  of  Dissenters  from  payment  of  the  rater  Still, 
if  die  worst  come  to  the  worst,  he  is  not  afraid^he  will  not  give 
way  a  jot. 

'  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  rainse* 
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We  cannot  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  go  these  lengths;  still 
the  subject  is  well  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Blunt  thinks  that  in  return  for  this  concession  of  her  I^al 
rights^  the  Church  might  ask  from  the  legislature,  with  a  good 
hope  of  being  attendcna  to,  the  following  changes: — 1st,  The  re- 
storation of  the  office  of  churchwarden  to  its  true  ecclesiastical 
character,  by  the  creation  of  parisA-wardens  to  take  the  secular 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  restriction  thereafter  of  the  right  of 
voting,  at  the  election  of  cAurcA-wardens,  to  such  parishioners 
as  shdl  be  at  the  time  in  full  communion  with  tne  Church. 
2ndly,  The  power  of  applying  the  church-rate,  levied  from 
churchmen  only,  to  the  building  and  support  of  parochial 
schoob,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  clergyman.  Srdly,  Relief 
from  the  necessity  of  burjnng,  with  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
Dissenters  from  her  teaching,*  schismatics  and  heretics.  Un- 
doubtedly these  would  be  three  excellent  reforms.  Whether  they 
would  be  worth  purchasing  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  legal  right,  so 
ancient  and  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  Church  to  church- 
rates  from  cdl  holders  of  property  is  a  different  matter.  Again, 
whether  they  cannot  be  obtamed  at  a  less  cost  is  a  question. 
Mr.  Blunt  feels  that  exemption  of  Dissenters  frx>m  church  rates 
might  necessitate  their  exemption  from  tithes  also.  Faithful, 
however,  to  his  fearless  principles,  he  remarks  that,  *  even  if  the 
government  should,  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  Dissenters  from 
the  payment  of  church-rates,  be  compelled  to  release  them  from 
the  payment  of  tithes  also,  still  the  loss  to  the  Church  of  so  much 
of  her  temporalities,  would  not  be  worth  comparing  with  her  gain 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  power  of  extension  and  internal  de?e« 
lopment'    j[p.  24.) 

The  offering  a  jTTtfmtttm  to  churchmen  to  turn  Dissenters  he 
makes  light  ot  He  supposes  only  some  few  *  ill-informed 
churchmen  '  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be  affected.  We  confns 
that  we  should  fear  a  very  j/reat  defection.  Men  in  general, 
even  such  as  have  a  certain  degree  of  attachment  to  the  Church, 
are  yet  so  i^^orant  of  the  difference  between  dissent  and  the 
Church,  so  indisposed  to  believe  that  there  is  any  great  differ- 
ence, that  we  should  expect  the  application  of  a  pecuniary  motive 
would  cause  the  secession  of  vast  numbers  who  now,  albeit 
i^orant  of  their  pririleges  as  members  of  the  Church,  yet  oon- 
tmue  in  the  Church,  learn  something  of  its  teaching,  and  partake 
of  its  sacraments.  We  have  not  the  heart  to  say,  '  let  these  go 
forth  from  the  Church — ^let  none  remain  but  such  as  fully  uiKler- 
stand  their  position.* 

.  Mr.  Blunt  promises  us  a  further  expositian  of  hia  views  in 
future  pamphlets.  We  shall  gladly  hear  and  weiffh  his  sugges- 
tions, which,  if  not  always  quite  judicious,  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  bold,  striking,  and  original. 
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Sermons^  preadted  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Old  and  New 
Shoreham^  Sussew.  By  William  Wheeler,  B.D.,  Vicar. 
Brighton.  Folthorp.    1847. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Wheeler,  like  so  many  of  the  truest  and 
most  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  subjected 
to  suspicion  and  censure  on  account  of  his  faithfulness  to  his 
spiritual  Mother.  He  publishes  his  sermons  to  remove  *  misap- 
prehension with  regard  to  what  they  contain,  and  to  soften  hos- 
tility to  what  they  teach/  (Preface.)  It  is  a  melancholy,  *  sign 
of  the  times,'  that  such  preaching  should  have  been  misappre* 
bended,  much  more  that  it  should  have  provoked  hostility.  It  is 
preaching  in  the  spirit  of  Ken,  Wilson,  Andrews,  and  Hooker ; 
and  is  not  even  open  to  the  charge  of  incautious  statements  of 
the  truth.  If  the  Eucharist  is  declared  to  be  a  sacrifice,  it  is 
carefully  noted  as  a  ^commemorative  sacrifice'  (p.  84);  if  the 
^  body  and  blood  of  Christ'  are  declared  to  be  given  us  in  that 
sacrament,  it  is  added  *  the  blood  is  to  be  received  in  the  sacra- 
mental shape,  not  of  bloody  but  of  wine, — the  body  in  the  shape, 
not  of  the  body  of  a  victimi  but  of  bread'  (p.  94) ;  if  the  regene- 
rating power  of  baptism  be  insisted  on,  men  are  warned  against 
*  resting  upon  that  sacrament  as  a  self-righteous  service,  and  fail- 
inj(  in  the  daily  exercise  of  that  repentance  and  faith  which  are 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians'  (p.  6) ;  if  abstinence  and  fiisting  be 
enjoined,  it  is  with  the  declaration  that '  except  our  abstinence 
b^n  with,  and  centre,  and  end  Jn,  Christ  our  Redeemer,  it  is 
nothing — it  is  worse  than  nothing — it  is  a  self-righteous  service, 
which  will  tend  to  make  us  proud  instead  of  humble,  and  will 
bring  its  own  punishment,'  (p.  235) ; — ^throughout  there  is  the 
same  care  to  guard  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church's  doctrines. 
We  cannot  see  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  hostility  of  which 
Mr.  Wheeler  complains.  We  will  not  however  blame  it  very 
severely,  since  it  has  procured  us  so  excellent  and  truly  satisiac^ 
tory  a  volume. 


Tentativa  TheologicQf  Episcopal  Rights^  and  UUra-montane 
Usurpations.  By  Father  Antonio  Pbreira,  Priest  and 
Doctor  of  Lisbon.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Landon,  M.A., 
Author  of  a  <  Manual  of  Councils.'  London.  Masters. 
1847, 

This  is  the  translation  of  a  work  very  little  known  in  England, 
yet  of.  great  value  to  English  theolop;ians  in  ^eir  controversy 
with  Home.  It  is  the  work  of  a  divine  of  the  Romi^n  commu- 
nion, against  the  papal  supremaey.    The  learning  displayed  in 
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it  18  immense,  the  reasoning  is  close,  the  tone  excellent  It  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  oontroveraial  divinitf, 
more  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  Rome  is  seducing  so 
many  from  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  Bishops.  The  papal 
supremacy,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  is  the  kev-stone  of  the 
Roman  system.  This  book  establishes  triumphantly  Uie  position 
that  the  utmost  Rome  has  any  right  to  claim  is  a  primacy,  and 
that  Bishops  are  supreme  in  their  own  dioceses.  The  author 
lived  and  died  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  not  of  his  own  country 
only,  but  of  others  also.  Gaspar,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  and 
Primate  of  all  the  Spains,  went  so  far  as  to  consult  him  on  cer- 
tain reforms  which  he  meditated  in  the  Spanish  Church.  And 
many  other  foreign  ecclesiastics  gave  him  proofe  of  their  respect 
and  sympathy. 

Churchmen  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Landon,  for 
this  timely  gift.  Joined  with  Mr.  Allies's  *  Vindication  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  charge  of  Schism,'  it  may  be  consi- 
dered to  set  the  question  of  the  supremacy  at  rest  for  ever. 


The  Order  of  the  Daily  Service  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland^  as  arranged  for  Choirs,  By  Thomas 
Tallis,  a.d.  1570.  Edited  by  Edward  F.  Rim^ult,  L.L,D., 
F.S.A.,  &c«    London.    lyAlmaine.     1847. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  work  to  all  lovers  of  church  music. 
Dr.  Rimbault  is  too  well  known  as  a  learned  antiquary  and 
musician  to  need  our  pnuses.  His  work  on  the  Cathedral  Oiants 
of  the  .16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  has  caused  his  merits  to  be 
universally  appreciated.  The  present  volume  is  got  up  in  the 
same  tasteful  and  appropriate  manner  which  won  general  ap- 
proval in  the  case  of  that  former  publication.  We  hope  that  the 
revived  taste  for  ecclesiastical  music  will  repay  the  expisnse  which 
must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  the  production  of  such  elegant 
volumes. 

It  rejoices  us  much  to  see  in  such  excellent  hands  the  task  of 
reproducing  for  the  existing  generation  the  old  music  of  the 
Reformed  Anglican  Church.  We  agree  with  the  critic  in  the 
*  Spectator*  newspitper»  that  if  due  care  be  taken,  the  English 
Church  is  under  no  necessity  of  seeking  solemnity  from  any 
neighbouring  Church.  The  Gregorian  hiunmoniee  are  of  for^ 
growtlu  We  have  no  wish  to  see  them  wholly  disused,  rsr 
from  it  They  have  a  beauty  of  their  own— a  chaste  sefere 
beautyi  which  renders  them  especially  suitable  for  use  in  Lent, 
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and  upon,  allfststtiayp*'  But  vire  sbouki  regret  to  see  them  alto- 
gether aup«|r9edQ  our  English  music,  with  its  more  varied  cha-. 
raeter  and  mqre  jubilant  tone,  Tallia^s  harmonies  are  well  suited 
to  win  over  thoise  who  at  present  admire  nothing  but  the  6re« 
gorian  chants,  since  they  possess  a  chastened  gravity,  and  a 
solemn  devoitonal  tone,  which  breathes  very  much  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  music. 


The  Jesuit  in  the  Family,  J  Tale.  By  Andrew  Sfkinmetz, 
Author  of '  Tlie  Novitiate ;  or,  the  Jesuit  in  Training/  Lon- 
don.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1847. 

This  is  a  very  unpleasant  book  to  read,  containing,  as  it  does, 
but  a  single  character  which  is  not  detestable.  We  suppose  the 
autho/s  object  is  to  instruct,  and  not  to  amuse.  He  might  adopt 
as  his  motto  the  well-known  words, 

'  Ich  schreibe  nicht  euch  zu  gefallen, 
Thr  soUt  was  lemen.' 

However,  as  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he  has  not 
drawn  a  very  exaggerated  picture  of  the  evils  inherent  in  Jesuit- 
ism, we  fear  we  have  not. derived  much  more  advantage  than 
amusement  from  his  volume.  It  is  not  wanting  in  spirit  cer- 
tainly, but  the  disgusting  side  of  human  nature  revolts  us,  and 
we  were  heartily  glad  when  we  had  reached  the  last  page,  and 
could  conscientiously  place  the  book  upon  our  shelves,  as  '  done 
with.' 


Punctuation  reduced  to  a  St/stem,  By  William  Day,  Author 
of  *  Slavery  in  America  shown  to  be  Peculiarly  Abominable.' 
London.     OUivier.     1847. 

To  reduce  punctuation  to  a  system,  we  agree  with  our  author, 
is  to  do  a  good  and  a  useful  work.  Hitherto  it  has  been  left,  a^ 
he  shows,  pretty  much  to  chance.  Mr.  Day  had  a  tolerably 
open  field  before  him ;  for  we  cannot  consider  the  flippancies  ot 
Mr.  Justin  Brenan  to  have  been  any  pre  occupation  of  the 
ground.  When  a  professedly  scientific  writer  gives  such  direc- 
tions as  the  following,  he  must  be  considered  as  beneath  con 
tempt. 

VOL.  IV,  D    D 
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*  You  will,  sometimes^  write  a  very  long  member  of  a  sentence,  which 
seems  too  protracted  to  be  read  in  one  breath.  On  those  occasioDS 
never  toifnent  yourself  about  the  impropriety  of  dividing  it,  but  make 
the  separation,  at  once,  according  to  your  first  impression.  After  read- 
ing it,  put  commas  wherever  you  think  that  one  might  possibly  pause, 
or  wish  a  momentary  rest,  though  the  direct  connection  wUl  be  broken' 

This  is  something  like  the  directions  we  have  heard  given  to 
those  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Greek  accentuation.  *  When  you 
have  finished  your  Greek  writing,  scatter  a  few  accents  about, 
to  make  it  look  better.' 

Mr.  Day  well  argues  that  punctuation  must  be  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  rules, — that  it  ought  to  be  systematic.  Thus 
far  he  carries  us  along  with  him.  But  whether  he  has  discovered 
the  true  system  or  no,  is  not  so  clear,  we  think.  We  decidedly 
object  to  such  punctuation  as  that  of  the  following  passage,  ruled 
by  Mr.  Day  to  be  correct. 

'  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  try  our  opinions,  that  we  may  correct, 
enlarge,  refine,  or  moderate,  them,  if  they  be  narrow  or  exa^rated.* 
(p.  50.) 

We  object  to  the  comma  after  ^  moderate/  We  cannot  admit 
the  force  of  his  arguments  (pp  d^-a)  in  justification  of  it.  We 
bold  that  a  comma  always  indicates  a  pause,  and  no  correct 
speaker  would  think  of  pausing  after  *  moderate.'  The  word 
*  them'  does  indeed  belong  equally  to  all  the  verbs,  but  no 
comma  is  needed  to  mark  that  connection,  since  they  are  all 
active  verbs,  requiring  an  objecf,  and  Hhem*  is  the  only  possible 
object. 

We  might  find  other  faults  with  the  details  of  Mr.  Day*8 
system — ^but  we  forbear.  In  no  scieiice  is  perfection  gained  all 
at  once.  Mr.  Day  deserves  our  gratitude  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. He  is  much  in  advance  of  all  former  writers  upon  the 
subject. 
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Oxford. 
7^  following  Degrees  have  been  conferred  :  — 

DOCTORS   IN    DIVINITY. 

Rev.  William  Allder  Strange,  (Pembroke  College,)  Head  Master  oi 
Abingdon  School. 

DOCTOR   IN    CIVIL   LAW. 

Rev.  Charles  John  Champneys,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

MASTERS   OF   ARTS. 

Rev.  James  Gk)dley,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  William  Dogdale  Astley,  Pembroke  College. 

Rev.  John  Branthwaite,  Scholar  of  Qneen's  Couege. 

Greorge  Granville  Bradley,  Fellow  of  University  College. 

Rev.  John  Richard  Hill,  University  College. 

Rev.  John  Randolph,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  John  Levien,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Baker  Teesdale,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  John  Burrell  Hayley,  Worcester  College. 

Rev.  Edward  West,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Colleffe. 

Rev.  Hugo  Daniel  Harper,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Wi&tm  Oakeley,  Scholar  of  Jesus  College. 

William  Henry  Townsend,  Lincoln  College. 

George  Ferguson  Bowen,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College. 

Edward  Pickering,  Brasenose  College. 

Charles  James  Cumminge,  Brasenose  College. 

James  Haldane  Stewart,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Tyflfe,  New  Inn  Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Gillam,  Pembroke  College. 

BACHELOR   IN    CIVIL   LAW    BY   COMMUTATION. 

Rev.  Charles  John  Champnes,  St.  Alban  Hall  (Master  of  the  Colle- 
ge School,  Glasgow). 

BACHELORS   OF   ARTS. 

George  S.  Read,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Robert  R.  Combh,  Corpus  Christi  CoU^. 
Sween  M'Donald  Mackav,  Worcester  Coflege. 
Joseph  Lewis  Morris,  Worcester  College. 
Nathaniel  Dtmock,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 
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Thomas  Whitehead,  Scholar  of  Exeter  College. 
Horace  William  Thrapp,  Exeter  College. 
William  FranklaDd  Hood,  Exeter  College. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Balliol  College. 
George  Peany  Bey«ii  Oriel  College. 
Clarence  John  Soanes,  St.  John*s  College. 
Rev.  Edward  Austin,  Queen's  College. 
John  Bailey,  Trinity  College. 
James  John  Hooper,  Wadham  College. 

App&infinents* 

In  a  Convocation  holden  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  an  elec- 
tion was  holden  for  the  Poetry  Professorship.  Mr.  Garbetti  Itte 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  having  filled  that  office  for  five  years. 
The  same  gentleman  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  professorship, 
which  is  now  tenable  for  five  years  longer,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  a  new  Professor  must  be  chosen. 

In  a  Convocation  holden  on  ThutBday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  who  had  been  nominated  Examiners  for  the  Uni- 
versity Latin  Scholarship,  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  House  :— 
Rev.  Edward  Rowland  'Dukes,  M.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church  ;  Rev. 
Drummond  Percy  Chase,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  Rev.  George  Frederic 
De  Teissier,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus. 

In  a  Convocation  holden  on  Thursday,  the  1 1th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Muckleston,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  was  unani- 
mously approved  as  a  Public  Examiner  in  Litetis  Humanioribm, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  electors  appointed  under  the  will  of  the  late  John 
Ireland,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  to  elect  a  Professor  of  the  Exc- 

fesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  holden  on  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hawkins, 
).D.,  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  was  elected, 

ElectioinB. 

Lincoln  College. — Five  Queen  Scholarships  will  be  filled  up  on 
Friday,  March  12.  Candidates  are  to  call  on  the  Rector  with  Testimo- 
nials on  the  previous  Wednesday,  before  10  a.m. 

Wadham  College. — ^There  will  be  an  Election  to  Three  Scholarships 
on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  June  next.  Natives  of  Great  Britain,  under 
nineteen  years  of  age,  are  eligible.  For  one  of  the  Scholarships,  and 
probably  for  a  second,  the  Founder^s  kindred,  wherever  horn,  are  en- 
titled to  some  preference.  Candidates  are  requested  to  call  upon  the 
Warden,  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  bringing  with  them  certificates 
of  their  parents'  marriage,  and  of  their  own  age  and  baptism,  as  well  as 
Testimonials  of  good  conduct.  Candidates  of  the  Founder's  kin  mast 
also  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  consanguinity. 

University  College. — An  Election  to  Two  Scholarships  now 
vacant  in  this  College,  will  be  holden  on  Fridny,  the  5th  of  March. 
One  is  open  without  restriction  as  to  place  of  Birth,  the  other  is  open 
only  to  natives  of  the  County  of  York.  The  Examination  vrill  com- 
mence on  Tuesday^  the  2nd,  and  Candidates  are  required  to  call  upon 
the  Master,  and  to  present  the  usual  Testimonial  of  good  conduct,  and 
certificates  of  their  Baptism,,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  Ist  of  March. 
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there  will  be  an  Election  at  this  College  on  Tharsday^  the  I8tb  of 
March  next,  of.  Three  Exhibitioners — two  on  the  FoandatiQn  of  Sir  F. 
Bridgman,  for  natives  of  the  counties  of  Lancashire^  Chester,  or  Wilt- 
shire ;  and  one  on  the  Fpundation  of  Keane  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  for  natives 
of  Middlesex.  The  Exhibitions  are  of  the  value  of  6jQ^.  pei: .  annum 
each.  Candidates  must  deliver  certificates  of  birth  and  testimonials  of 
good  conduct  from  their  college  or  school,  to  the  FroYQst  of  Queen's 
College,  on  or  before  Saturdaj^  the  13  th  March  next. 

The  Exi^niners  appobted  by  the  Mathematical  Scholarships  have 
g^ven  i^otice.  ^t  .an  examintatiou  wiH  be  holden  in  the  Schools,  on 
UaodsLyy  the  lath  pf  March,  aikd  the  following  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
tlectipg  Qne  juniii>r.and  one  senior  scholar.  The  examiners  are  Pro- 
iesaer  Pbvell,  Professor  Walker,  and.  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Brasenose 
CoUe^. 

Notices^  4"C. 

In  a  Convocation  to  be  holden  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  March,  at 
two  o'clock,  the  following  further  regulations  for  Sir  Robert  Taylor's 
Foundation,  will  be  submitted  to  the  house. 

Buties  of  Curators,  additionaL — ^To  employ  a  sum  not  exceeding 
1000?.  in  ftie  purchase  of  books  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  insti- 
totion.  To  employ  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  100?.  in  each  year,  ii^ 
the  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  journals,  for  the 
same  general  purposes. 

Pro/JfMor.-— One  professor  to  be  appointed,  and  at  first  for  five  years 
only,  with  the.  title,  *  PrOfessOr  of  Modem  European  Languages,'  but 
to  be  re«e)igible.  To  be  removable  at  any  time  with  the  concurrence  of 
at  least  .five  curators,  fuj^f  liagleot  of  duty,  or  for  immorality,  pr  for 
teaching  or  hplding  tenets  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  or  di^ipji^e 
of  the  Church,  of  England.  Toi  be  a  member  of  the  University  ^t  the 
time  of  bis  admission.  To  ri^ceive  an  annual  stipend  of  400/.  \i  in 
holy  orders^  to  have.no  parochial  charge  during  tfie  residence  herein- 
afWr  required  to  him. 

Dutief  of  the  Prqfesior, — ^To  lecture  on  the  Philology  or  Literature 
Qf^ome  of  the,  principal  languagea  of  Europe.  To  deliver  a  course  of 
not  less  than,  eight  lecti^^s  in  ^ach  Term  — Easter  and  Act  being  ac- 
counted as  one.  Th^  lectures  to  be  gratis,  and  opcfn  to  all  members  of 
the  University.  To  be  resident  in  the  University  throughout  eac^ 
term,  power,  being  reserved  to  a  majority  of  the  curators  to  grant  an 
occasional  leave  of  absence. 

Librarian. — A  Ubrarian  to  be  appointed  by  the  curators ;  to  be  resi- 
dent in  the  building,  and  to  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  it, 
antgect  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  curators.  To  be  in  constant 
attendance ;  and  to  deliver  out  and  enter  the  books,  as  delivered,  in  a 
register.  To  go  every  evening  through  the  building,  to  see  that  all 
lights  and  fires  have  been  exti^nished.  To  receive  an  annuri  stipend 
of  150/.  Not  to  be  absent  at  any  period  of  the  year  without  leave  of 
the  curators. 

TcoeA«rr. — ^Teachers  to  be  appointed  at  %st  in. German  and  French, 
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and  for  five  years  only  ;  but  to  be  re-eligible.  To  be  removable  at  aoj 
time  with  tne  concurrence  of  at  least  five  curators.  To  receiTe  an 
annual  stipend  each  of  loO/. 

-  Duties  of  the  Teachers, — To  be  resident  in  the  University  through- 
out each  term,  and  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  curators,  for  tne  purpose 
of  teaching  or  lecturing  in  the  Taylor  building,  four  hours  daily,  power 
being  reserved  to  a  majority  of  the  curators  to  grant  an  oceasional 
leave  of  absence.  Such  teaching  and  lecturing  to  be  gratis,  and  open 
to  all  members  of  the  University.  To  be  allowed  to  teach  in  private, 
with  the  consent  of  the  curators,  but  not  within  the  Taylor  buUding. 
If  British  subjects  by  birth,  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

*4t*  The  proceeds  of  the  Taylor  Fund  having  been  to  a  lai^  amount 
anticipated  in  erecting  the  building,  and  the  entire  resources  therefore 
not  being  available  K>r  /our  or  Jive  years  to  come,  it  has  been  judged 
most  expedient  to  make  a  commencement  on  a  s<»le  proportionate  to 
its  actual  means.  The  present  scheme  has  acoordin^y  been  framed, 
so  as  to  leave  a  balance  annually  appHcable  to  the  hquidation  of  the 
debt. 

After  five  years  the  scheme  is  to  be  completed ;  when  there  will 
have  been  some  experience  as  to  its  working  to  aid  in  any  revision  that 
may  be  thought  expedient. 

A  further  advantage  will  be,  that  the  extent  of  the  necessary  annual 
expenses  of  the  establishment  will  have  been  ascertained,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  the  fund  applicable  to  the  direct  purposes  of 
the  institution. 


Comparative  number  of  Members  of  the  University  : — 


1846. 

1847. 

University 

.     253 

247 

Balliol 

.     309 

311 

Merton 

.     164 

170 

Exeter 

.     407 

407 

Oriel 

.    338 

353 

Queens 

.     275 

265 

New  College 

.     158 

159 

Lincoln 

.     190 

199 

All  Souls 

.     113 

110 

Magdalen 

.     184 

181 

Brasenose 

.     425 

422 

Corpus 

.     133 

131 

Christ  Church 

.    954 

964 

Trinity 
St.  John's 

.    287 

299 

.    300 

307 

Jesus 

.     137 

141 

Wadham 

.    808 

317 

Pembroke 

.     172 

179 

Worcester 

.     272 

279 

St.  MaiT  Hall 

85 

89 

Magdalen  Hall 

I        .    214 

208 

New  Inn  Hall 

.       75 

68 

Alban  Hall 

.       22 

21 

Edmund  Hall 

.     108 

107 

5878 

5930 

A8HMOLEAN    SOCIETY,    FEBRUARY   8« 

Thb  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  year,  was  held  mtbe 
Museum  at  8  p.  m.  The  President  took  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read.  The  Rev.  H.  Binney.  M,  A.,  Worcester 
College,  was  balloted  for  and  duly  elected ;  and  Mr.  Rowell  was  elected 
an  honorary  member.  The  following  were  proposed  to  be  balloted  for 
at  the  next  meeting : — ^Rev.  G.  L.  Cooke,  B.D.,  C.C.C,  Sedleian  Reader 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  proposed  by  Rev,  R.  Greswell ;  C.  Neate,  Esq., 
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M.  A.,  Oriel  Colleedy  proposed  by  ReT.  C.  Marriot ;  B.  Sutherland,  Esq., 
Ch.  Ch.,  pTopoaea  by  the  Treasurer  and  recommended  by  Rev.  T.  Bode, 
Ch.  Ch.  The  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
year  1846,  were  announced  as  presented  by  the  Society:  Meditationes 
Analytics,  Part  I.,  was  presented  by  the  author,  Mr.  Spottiswode,  of 
BaOiol.  A  specimen  of  the  Yulpine  Phaknger,  or  Opossum,  from  New 
South  Wales,  mounted  and  preserved  at  Sidney,  was  presented  by  the 
Pnsident  of  Trinity.  A  drawing  of  the  Dodo  was  also  presented  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

A  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society  was  made  by  the  Trea- 
surer, having  been  duly  audited. 

Professor  Powell  presented  a  copy  of  a  paper  entitled  "  a  Description 
of  the  Fumific  Impeller,"  by  Alexander  Goridon,  Member  of  the  insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers. 

Professor  Powell,  on  presentinff  to  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  the  author, 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Adams's  paper  "  On  the  perturbations  of  the  motion  of 
Uranus,  and  the  explanation  of  them  by  the  action  of  an  exterior 
planet,'*  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  discovery  ;  and  as  so 
much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  he  thought  it  might  be  satisfactory 
to  many  members  of  the  Society  to  place  before  them  very  briefly  a  state- 
ment of  the  principal  facts  and  dates,  which  may  be  given  as  follows. 
It  had  long  been  a  persuasion  on  the  part  of  some  eminent  astronomers 
that  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  perturbing  force  of  some  planet  existing  exterior  to  it.  Some, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  of  detecting  the  actual 
exbtence  of  such  a  planet  would  be  insurmountable.  In  1841  the  idea 
of  such  investigations  first  occurred  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  1843  he  made 
his  first  attempts  at  a  solution.  In  Sept.  1845,  he  had  completed  his 
calculations,  and  in  October  he  gave  the  results  td  the  Astronomer 
Boyal.  On  Nov.  5th,  Mr.  Airy  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  investigation  in  general,  but  inquiring  particularly 
whether  he  had  taken  into  account  the  variation  in  the  radius  vector. 
To  this  Mr.  Adams  returned  no  answer.  In  the  Comptee  Rendue,  Nov. 
10,  appeared  M.  Le  Yerrier's  first  memoir,  in  which  he  mentions  that 
he  had  commenced  the  investigation  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
summer.  In  1846,  Comptee  Rendue,  June  1,  appeared  his  second  me- 
moir. June  26,  Mr.  Airy  wrote  to  M.  Le  Verrier,  expressing  his  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  but  putting  the  same  question  with  respect  to  the 
radius  vector.  July  1,  M.  Le  Verrier  rephed,  showing  that  the  radius 
vector  was  taken  mto  account.  Aug.  31,  bis  more  complete  memoir 
was  read  to  the  Academy,  and  printed  in  the  Comptee  Rendve  for  Sept. 
On  Sept.  2,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Airy,  giving  more  exact  cadcula- 
tions,  but  still  giving  no  explicit  answer  to  his  former  question.  Nov. 
13,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  his  paper  at  length  to  the  Astronomical 
Society,  in  which  the  variation  of  the  radius  vector  is  fully  explained  ; 
•Iso  acknowledging  M.  Le  Verrier's  priority  of  publication.  Dec.  31, 
^  paper  was  printed.  As  to  the  observations.  Professor  Challis,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Adams's  prediction,  began  to  look  for  the  planet 
Jalv29th.  Aug.  12,  Professor  Challis,  in  fact,  saw  the  planet,  but 
without  recognizing  it.  Sept.  23,  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Galle  at  Ber- 
hn,  according  to  Le  Verrier's  prediction.  Sept.  29,  it  was  observed  l^ 
Professor  Challis, 
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Professor  PoweR  also  read  a  paper  on  the  'Primary'  Princnpleaof 
Statics.*  The  ohject  of  this  paper  is  in  some  meaaare  supplementary 
to  one  by  the  same  author  on  the  *  Primaiy  Laws  of  Motion/,  pnnted 
among  the  memoirs  of  the  Society,  and  to  extend  a  similar  inquiry  to 
the  kindred  subject,  of  the  natmre  and  eridenee  of  Uie  principlea  of  equi- 
librium. These  principles,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  examined  and 
considered  to  bfe  demonstrated  in  two  different  ways:  (1)  on  a  basis 
common  to  the  first  principles  of  dynamics,  and  involving  a  reference  to 
the  idea  of  motion  ;  (2)  on  a  distinct  and  separate  foundation,  implying 
some  peculiar  kind  of  action  by  which  bodies  are  kept  at  rest,  which 
has  been  denominated  pressure.  Each  of  these  methods  has  had  its 
advocates.  In  the  mode  of  treating  the  former  some  difference  has 
also  existed  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  generality  aimed  at,  and  the 
analytical  processes  employed.  Such  differeaoes,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear essential.  The  same  real  pYindpIe  may  be  appealed  to,  though 
under  a  simpler  form  of  investigation.  The  author  contends  fvr  the  in- 
troduction of  this  principle  as  essential  (under  whatever  form),  and 
aricues  that  the  idea  of  pressure  is  in  itself  either  vague  and  fallacious, 
or  if  otherwise,  is  so  only  as  being  ultimately  reducible  to  the  tacit  in- 
troduction of  the  principle  of  motion.  He  refers  abo  to  the  recent  in- 
vestigations presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Spottiswode, 
with  which  his  views  entiriely  harmonise,  and  which  supply  the  mathe- 
matical portion  of  the  research  of  which  he  has  only  considered  the  me- 
taphysical elements. 

Rev.  R.  Gveawefi  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  establiab- 
ing  the  first  foundations  of  mechanical  science  on  r^ht  principles,  and 
thought  that  the  first  laws  of  motion  should  be  dmved  from  correct 
notions  of  the  inertia  of  matter. 

The  President  observed  that  recent  investigations  lead  to  the  infe- 
rence that  the  chemical,  properties  of  bodies  were  not  essential. 

Rev.  W.  Kay  expressed  his  opinion  that  matter  is  merely  to  be  in- 
troduced in  abstract  niechanics  as  an  h3^othetical  existence  to  which 
.force  may  beappliedi  and  which  may  serve  for  the  transmlssicm  of  force. 

After  some  other  observations  from  Professor  Powell,  the  8efei«taiy, 
and  Mr.  ^mttiswode,  the  Society  adjourned  until  the  22nd  iiistaiit. 

The  following  Members  of  this  University  have  been  called  to  the  bar 
by  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple : — Richard  Rainshaw  Rothwell, 
Esq.,  M.A,  and  Frederick  Earnshaw  Marshall,  £s^.,  M.A.,  of  Bra- 
senose  College ;  John  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College  ;  Ralph 
Ludlow  Lopes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Clayton  W.  F.  Glyn,  Esq.,  M. A.,  and  John 
Blosset  Maule,  Esq.,  M,A.,  of  Christ  Church ;  and  Thomas  Leslie, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College. 

PROFESSORIAL    LECTURES. 

Arabic— The  Arabic  Professor  has  given  Notice,  that  his  Leetaits 
will  commence  on  Tuesd^,  April  20th,  9i:  One  o'ck)ck,  in  the  Consbina- 
tion  Poom  of  Catharine  HaU,  and  will  be  continued  daily  till  4h^  4ivi- 
sion  of  Term. 

Subjects, — ^The  Chrestomathios  of  Kosegarten,  and  De  Sacy,  the 
Koran,  Tuchtatu  Ichwani-s-safa,  and  the  Makamat  of  Hariri. 
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The  Arabic  "Professor  has  given  Notice,  that  his  Sanskrit  Lectures 
will  Gommenoe  on  Tuesday,  April  20th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  the  Com- 
biuntion  Room  of  Catherine  Hall,  and  will  be  continued  daily  till  the 
division  of  Term. 

Siiblectfi. — ^The  Episode  of  Nala  from  the  Mahabharata,  and  the 
Hitopadesa. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  to  Gentlemen  wishing  to  attend 
the  Lectures : 

Wilson's  Sanskrit  Grammar. 
Bopp : — Nalus.     The  Second    Edition 
Bopp  : — Glossarium  Sanskritum. 
Schlegel  t— Hitopadesa. 
The  M^ter  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College  have  commenced  a 
subscription,  which  already  amounts  to  ^600,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
honour  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  one  of  theif  body,  who  they  consider  was 
the  first  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  to  determine  from  per- 
turbations  the  onknown   pla<«  of   a   cUsturbing    planet  exterior    to 
Uranus. 


Cambridge, 
the  chancellorship. 

There  was  a  Congregation  at  ten  o'clock,  Feb.  16th,  when  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  this  University  was  declared  vacant  by  the  decease  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  announcement  was 
made  in  the  following  form  by  the  Senior  Proctor  : — 

'  Dominus  Proeancellarius  certior  ^tus  de  morte  Illustrissimi  Prin- 
cipis  Hqgonis  Percy  Ducis  Northumbriee  palam  notum  fecit  Munus 
Cancellaritus  jain  vacare  et  assignat  horam  nonam  diei  vicesimi  quinti 
instantis  mensis  Februarii  pro  Electione  Cancellarii  hujus  Academiae.' 

The  following-  announcements  have  been  issued :  *  St.  Catherine's 
Hall  Lodge,  Feb.  15. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  there  will  be  a  Con- 
gregation on  Thursday  the  25th  instant,  at  ten'  o'clock,  for  the  election 
of  a  Chancellor  of  this  University. 

*  H.  Philpott,  Chancellor.' 

The  following  address  has  been  issued  by  Barl  Powis : — 
To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univereity  of  Cambridge. 

GBNTI.EMEN, — Having  received  from  the  Master  and  Resident  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  Member,  a 
requisition  to  allow  myself  to  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Cliaucellor  of  the  University,  accompanied  by  the  information  that 
other  highly  respected  and  iniluential  ^eoibers  of  the  University  had 
expressed  a  similar  wish,  I  take  the  liberty  of  announcing  to  you,  that 
it  is  my  intention,  in  compliance  witli  those  expressions  of  favour^  to 
offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Chancellorship,  vacant  by  tl^e 
lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Although  I  cannot  hope  to  fill  that  high  office  with  such  advantage 
u  accmed  from  the  I^esidency  of  our  late  valued  and  respeeted  Chan- 
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oellor,  I  may  ytskixxft  to  aasnre  yoa,  that  no  one  will  feel  more  anxious 
than  mjself  to  support  the  interests  of  the.  UniyersitT»  or  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Cnurch,  for  the  maintenance  of  whicn  the  Uniyersity 
of  Camhridge  forms  so  prominent  a  source. 

I  request  the  faTOur  of  your  Tote  and  support  on  the  day  fixed  by 
the  University  to  supply  the  present  vacan^. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  faithful  servant, 

POWIS, 

Waicot,  Feb.  15,  1847. 

*^*  The  Committee  for  conducting  the  election  of  Lord  Powis,  sits 
daily  at  the  British  Hotel,  Cockspur  Street,  to  which  place  any  commu- 
nication may  be  forwarded. 

The  following  Address  to  H.R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  is  now  lying  for  sig* 
nature  at  St.  Catharine's  Hall  Lodee : 
May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

The  Office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  having  be- 
come vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland; we  the  undersigned.  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Universinr, 
beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  prefer  our  request  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness that  you  will  graciously  permit  your  Royal  Highness's  name  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Senate  for  Election  into  the  vacant  office  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms  of  our  Academical  constitution. 

St.  CiUlierin€UHailLodg€,Feb.  15, 1847. 

Appointments. 

HULSEAN    LECTURER. Electtil  Lec.  31. 

Wordsworth,  Rev.  R.  Christopher,  D.  D.,  (B.  A.,  1830,)  Trinity 
College. 

HUL8EAN    PRIZE    ESSAYIST. — Jan.  1. 

Hoare,  Arthur  Malortie,  B.  A.,  (1844,)  St  John's  College.  Sub- 
ject of  the  Essay: — "The  fitness  of  Christianity  to  promote  the 
moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  northern  nations  which  overthrew 
the  Roman  empire. 

DR.    smith's    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZEMEN. 

The  two  annual  prizes  of  £2h  each,  left  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
D.D.,  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  to  two  commencing  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  the  best  proficients  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  were 
awarded  on  Thursday,  January  28,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wilson,  William  Parkinson,  Senior  Wrangler*  St»  Joan's. 

2.  Walker,  Robert,  second  Wrangler,  Trinity. 

ADMISSION    AD    EUNDEM.^Fe6.   10. 

Walker,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  Rev.  6.  R.  J.  Tryon,  B.A.,  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  Claie 
Hall. 

GRACES  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE. —  Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  1847. 
1.  To  appoint  Mr,  Peill,  of  Queen's  College,  Chaplain  to  the  Spin- 
ning House  for  one  year,  with  a  salary  of  ^660 ;  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
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Conicher,  of  GorpfUt  Onid  Oolkse,  idio  lias  lerifoed  the  dioe«i 
leaving  Cambridge. 

^  2.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Syndics  of  the  press,  to  grant 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  copies  of  all  books  which 
have  been  printed  at  the  Pitt  Press  on  account  of  the  University,  and 
also  of  such  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  Syndics. 

3.  To  affix  the  seal  to  a  power  of  attorney,  authorizing  Messrs.  C. 
Hoare  and  Co.  to  receive  the  dividends  of  the  Fitzwillmm  Stock,  in 
the  New  South  Sea  Annuities. 

4.  To  affix  the  seal  to  the  deed  of  declaration  of  trust  as  to  the 
Bnmey  Prize. 

Wedne$day,  Feb.  10,  1847. 

1 .  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Woodwardian  Trustees  to  grant 
from  the  Woodwardian  Funds  one  hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  one 
hundred  pounds  offered  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  to  enable  him  to 
employ  a  skilful  naturalist  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  Mu- 
seum. 

2.  To  appoint  Mr.  Mathison  of  Trinity  College,  Deputy  Taxor  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Humphry. 

3.  To  allow  Mx,  Frere  of  Trinity  College  to  resume  his  Regency. 

Notices,  Sfc, 

BELL*d   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Vice-chancellor  gives  notice,  that  an  election  of  two  scholars 
upon  the  foundation  wUl  take  place  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  March, 
1847. 

Tliat  the  members  of  any  college,  (except  King's  College  and 
Trinity  Hall,)  sons  or  orphans  of  clergymen,  who  were  admitted  be- 
tween the  commencements  of  184.5  and  1846,  may  be  candidates. 

The  candidates  are  required  to  signify  their  intention  of  offering 
themselves  on  or  before  Monday,  the  22nd  of  February,  in  a  Latin 
epistle,  to  be  presented  to  each  of  the  electors,  who  are ; 

The  Yice-Chancellor. 

Dr.  Ollivant,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Geldart,  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Dr.  King,  Lucasian  Professor. 

Mr.  Crick,  Public  Orator. 

The  examination  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  March,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  Senate  House. 

Each  candidate  will  be  expected  to  leave  with  the  Vice-Chancellor 
(together  with  his  epistle)  a  certificate  from  his  college  of  the  date 
of  his  admission,  and  of  the  terms  that  he  has  kept. 

H.  Philpott,  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Bumey  Prise, 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Bumey,  M.A.,  of  Christ's  College,  having 
signified  his  intention  of  founding  an  annual  Prize,  not  exceeding^  103, 
for  the  best  English  Essay  <  on  some  moral  or  metaphysical  subject,  on 
the  existence,  nature,  and  attributes  of  Grod,  or  on  the  truth  and  evi- 
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^ence  of  the  ChrisiiaB  leligion  %'  tod  hu  ittteoCiDii  Imviog  b^en  canied 
into  effect  hj  bis  sister  and  executrix  Miss  Jane  Caicdine.  Burneji,  the 
Yice*Chattoellor  gives  notice  that  the  subject  for  the  present  year  is 
•  The  Goodness  of  God/ 

The  easdidateft  for  the  prise  are  to  be  BiEwhelors  of  Arts  in  their  first 
year  of  standing ;  and  the.  Esaajs  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Viee-Chaa- 
cellor  on  or  before  the  12th  of  November,  1847,  with  the  names  of  the 
i^speotire  authors  sealed  up. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  best  approved  is  to  print  k  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered*  a^eop^  of  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  to  the  Library  of  Chriat^s  College,  to  the  University 
Libraries  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  each  of  the  adja- 
dicators  of  the  Prize,  who  are  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Christ's 
College,  and  the  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Si.  Catharine's  HcOi  Lod^e,  Jan.  2^i  1847. 

PRIZE  SUBJECTS. — Fop  Hulse^g  Essay. 
The  Trustees  do  heieby  give  Notice,  that  a  Premiuin  of  about  £\(^ 
will  this  year  be  given  for  the  best  Dissertation  on  the  following  sub- 
ject : — *  The  fitness  of  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  in  relation  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  political  conditioa  of  the  Ueathen.' 

The  Dissertations  are  to  be  ^ent  to  one  of  the. Trustees  (nhe  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  or  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College)  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October,  1847,  with  the  names  of 
the  respective  Authors,  sealed  on.  The  Author  of  the  Essay  best 
approved  is  to  print  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  is  not  to  be  a  second 
time  a  candidate  for  the  premium. 

1  H.  Ph4lpot,  Vice-Chancellor. 
B.  Tatham,  Master  of  St.  John's  College. 
W.  Whkwell,  Master  of  Trinity  College. 

For  Seat  on*  s  English  Poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Poem  for  the  present  year  is  The  Famine  in  Sa- 
maria.   2  Kings  vi.  and  vii. 

Each  candidate  for  this  Prize  is  to  send  his  perfonuaDce,  without  his 
name,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  (fairly  written^  or  it  wffl  not  be  attended 
to,)  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September  ne«t,  with  some  Latin  Verse 
upon  it ;  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  to.  send  a  pi^r  sealed  up,  with  his 
name  written  within,  and  the  same  Latin  Verae  on  the  outside. 

The  papers  ccoitainiBg  the  names  ai  the  unsuoceaslhl  ftMidi^Men  will 
be  destroyed  unopened  ;  by  which  regulation  the  deheaoy  of  «h08&  who 
mijght  othendae  fear  a  repulse  is«  it  is  hoped,  effieciuaUy  oonaHUied. 
Hin  PuiLPOT,  VicerChanceUor. 
W1I4LUM  Wkba»  Master  of  Clare  Hail. 
jAMKS.SciiOLEFiRLD,  Greek  Professor. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  College  (Dr.  Whtwell)  has  offered  a  prize  of 
£W  to  that  Bachelor  Scholar  of  Trinity  College  who  ^aU  jnake  the 
best  English  translation  of  the  first  book  of  *  Plato's  Republic.'  The 
translation  is  required  to  be  correct  and  pure  English,  and  ao  expressed 
as  to  convey  tlie  force  of  argument  to  a  mere  English  reacl^r. 
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[We  readily  give  insettioii  to-'  the  following,  without  seeing  that  it-. 
much  mtnda  the  position  of  the  Scottish  Churdi  Buiidiiig  Society.  It' 
is  acknowledged  dbat  the  society  does  in  aome  degree  insist  on  certain 
poiiits  whidi  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Churdi  have  waived.  IFe 
think  such  practices  of  a  schismatical  tendency.  Whether  the  argu- 
ments hy  which  it  is  sought  to  justify  the  society's  practice  are  suffi- 
cient, let  our  readers  judge.  We  willingly  give  them  forth  to  the 
world.      Valeant  guanfum. 

We  think  it  right,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  add  that  the  article  in 
question  was  written  by  one  long  resident  in  Scotland,  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  controversies.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review^  . 

Sir, 

The  avowed  diflSculty  which  any  stranger  finds  in  appreciating 
the  real  position  oF  a  social  community  of  which  he  is  not  a 
member  is  well  known,  and  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  requesting 
the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks  in  your  Review.  I  must 
first  express  my  gratification  at  the  interest  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  your  last  number  takes  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Those  who  do  so  are  so  few  in  number,  that  I  cannot  but  regret 
when  any  difference  of  opinion  intervenes  to  prevent  them  com- 
bining their  efforts  to  secure  that  blessing  which  is  promised  to 
those  that  are  at  unity.  My  object,  however,  at  present  is  not 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  article,  but  with  the  remarks  in 
pages  69  and  70,  on  the  Church  Building  Fund.  As  one  of 
the  managers  of  this  fund,  it  has  fallen  to  my  part  to  solicit 
subscriptions  from  many  persons  in  England,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair,  to  them  to  allow  these  statements  to  go  forth' 
without  any  explanation. 

Soon  after  the  secession  of  the  great  mass  of  the  low  Church 
party  from  the  CatboUc  Church  in  Scotland,  it  became  obvious 
that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  money  collected 
from  church  people  for  building  chapels  from  being  misapplied. 
'Iliree  in  succession  were  alienated  from  the  Church, — .St.  Jude's, 
Glasgow,  in  which  not  even  a  grant  from  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  has  been  recovered  from  the  schismatics;  Huntley, 
in  whicli,  after  a  tedious  law-suit,  the  Bishop  was  glad  to  com- 
promise for  a  small  part  of  the  money  which  had  been  collected 
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under  his  authority,  and  Naim,  where  at  last  those  who  asked 
for  their  subscriptions  were  allowed  to  get  them  returned  to 
them.  Another  case,  even  more  flagrant,  has  since  occurred, 
to  which  I  must  not  here  more  particularly,  allude. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  cause,  which  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  writer  of  the  review  that  I  need  but  refer  to  iL 
I  mean  a  number  of  rich  proprietors  resolved  to  have  an  *  Eng- 
lish chapel;'  instead  of  building  it  themselves,  which  any  one  of 
them  is  quite  capable  to  do,  they  proceed  to  obtain  subscriptions 
from  friends  in  England,  and  when  it  is  built  through  their  aid, 
the  poor  are  either  utterly  uncared  for,  or  even,  as  the  reviewer 
states,  kept  away  by  the  high  seat  rents.  I  need  not  say  that 
in  such  congregations  the  developing  the  Catholic  nature  of  the 
Church  Services  is  never  dreamt  of,  and  the  Scotch  Communion 
Office,  I  may  add,  naturally  excluded. 

These  considerations  induced  a  number  of  churchmen  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  to  unite  their  subscriptions  to  secure 
those  ends  which  could  not  be  otherwise  attained.  In  doing  so, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  were  any  other  con- 
ditions which  it  would  be  necessary  to  observe  in  making  grants. 
The  promotion  of  any  particular  set  of  opinions  within  the 
Churcn  was  never  dreamt  of,  and  therefore  the  parallel  which 
the  reviewer  draws  between  the  Pastoral  Aid  and  such  other 
societies  and  this  undertaking,  does  not  exist. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Church  in  Scotland  a  form  for  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scotch  Communion  Office.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
this  office  was  of  paramount  authority  and  almost  universal  use 
within  the  Church.  But  in  order  to  promote  the.  union  of  the 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  English  schismatics,  permission 
was  given  to  such  of  them  as  re-united  to  the  Church  to  retain 
the  use  of  the  English  Communion  Service  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  How  far,  looking  at  the  results  of  this  per- 
mission, as  we  now  see  them,  this  was  a  wise  proceeding,  or 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Jolly  who  strongly  opposed 
it,  it  is  of  little  use  now  to  inquire.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  contemplated  that  the  Scotch  office  should 
cease  to  be  the  office  of  tne  Church,  or  be  *  jostled  out  by 
the  English,  even  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,*  to  use  the 
words  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  manuscript 
letter,  now  before  me.  By  a  canon  then  passed  and  repeatedly 
re-e&aeted  since,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  authorized  service  of 
this  Church  for  the  administration  of  that  holy  Sacrament,  whilst 
the  use  of  the  English  office  is  stated  to  have  been  permitted  to 
certain  congregations  who  had  formerly  been  in  schism,  who  are 
thus  clearly  placed  in  an  exceptional  and  isolated  position,  which 
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U  was  hoped  would  soo.i  be  terminated  by  the  wearing  aWay  of 
the  prejudices  which  attached  the  English  Independents  to'  the 
use  of  what  is  in  this  country  a  foreign  service.  In  some  places 
in  the  North  this  djd  indeed  take  place,  but  throughout  the 
South  the  case  was  lamentably  otherwise.  The  influx  into  the 
Church  of  a  large  number  of  persons  holding  most  nncatholic 
views,  and  inclined,  from  their  education  and  position  in  society, 
to  admire  and  imitate  everything  that  was  English,  soon  pro- 
duced a  powerful  pressure  against  the  continuance  of  a  service  so 
alien  to  the  opinions  then  generally  prevalent,  both  among  the 
Methodistical  party  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  opponents,  whose  attachment  to  outward  morality,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  which  they  deemed  fanatical,  indisposed  them 
much  to  an  oflSce  where  the  high  views  of  sacramental  grace  and 
spirituality  were  so  clearly  set  forth. 

From  these  influences,  however,  one  portion  of  the  Church  was 
quite  exempt.  The  poor,  who,  undeterred  by  penal  laws,  had 
remained  with  the  Church  in  the  hour  of  her  affliction,  were 
earnestly  attached  to  the  service  by  which  they  and  their  Fathers 
had  so  long  received  their  spiritual  sustenance,  and,  uninfluenced 
by  the  power  of  fashion,  clung  to  it  with  that  earnestness  and 
appreciation  of  its  privileges  which  we  so  often  find  among  the 
religious  poor.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  of  this  to  find  fault  with 
any  one,  least  of  all  with  those  in  office  in  the  Church ;  but  it 
muBt  be  confessed  that  in  many  cases  the  voice  of  the  poor  was 
disregarded,  and  their  religious  feelings  violently  interfered  with, 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  few  richer  members  of  the  congregation* 
In  this  way  it  came  to  be  that  there  were  two  parties, — the  one 
rich,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  anthority  of  the  Church«  despising 
her  canons,  disbelieving  her  doctrines ; — the  other  the  poor,  in 
many  cases  deeply  pious  and  catholic,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice^  reverencing  the  Church  and  persevering  with  her  under 
every  discouragement.  The  former  represented  as  a  general 
rule  by  the  English  office,  the  latter  by  the  Scotch. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  churchmen  was  plain. 
Tliey  could  only  give  aid  to  such  congregations  as  used  the  author- 
ized service  of  the  Church.  Those  who  insisted  to  treat  with  the 
Church  on  their  own  terms,  and  use  not  her  service  but  a  foreign 
one,  bad  no  right  to  expect  aid  from  them,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  rule,  the  Union  was  framed.  The  only  other  rule  was, 
that  every  application  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  diocesan, 
and  having  been  present  at  the  making  of  every  grant  since  it 
was  instituted,  the  writer  can  testify  that  he  has  never  heard  any 
question  asked  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergyman  or  vestry,  but 
simply  as  to  the  comparative  clamancy  (He)  of  the  case. 

It  IS  not  my  province  to  comment  upon  the  writer^s  disapproval 
of  what  is  termed  *  Nationality,'  of  reverencing  the  Scotch 
Communion  Office  because  it  was  framed  by  Scottish  Bishops. 
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I  certainly  cannot  Ihink  that  the  reverencing  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  Bpiritual  fathers  in  Christy  tbrou^ii 
whom  we  have '  been  born  again  to  Grod^  and  iQO£t  especially 
when  these  fathers  endured  rauch  persecution  and*  difficulties  ia 
keeping  alive  the  Glhuroh  of  Qhrist  in  this  land,  ia  other  than 
praiseworthy;  but  certainly  the  writer  mu$t  have  been*  very  little 
acquainted  both  with  the  reoent  controveitsial  publications  in 
Scotland,  and  ako  with  the  .tone  of  feeling  Oiu  the  subject  here, 
if  he  thinks  tbat  the  natiQBaUty  of  the  Scotch  office  is  the  only 
or  t^e  chief  rosson  for  approving  of  it.  J.soarcely  know  any  oae 
who  has  written  oa  the  subject/ wbo  has  not  laid  the  chief  stress 
on  the  greater  ^learnefias  of  the  ^xprt^ssion  of  catholic  truth  in 
the  Scotch  than  in  the  EngUefa  service. 

The  writer  ifoes  on  to  say  he  is  glad  to  find  chat  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  Building  Fund  are  far  fro^  flourishing.  Hov  be 
has  found  this  out  I  cannot  say,,  fcH*  during  tbe  tw^  years  it  has 
existed,  no  Statement  of  aec4Muits  has  been  publishec^  tbe  mana- 
gers being  very  desirous  (o  avoid  the  office  expettsea  which  form 
so  large  an  item  in  sio^iktr  institutions^  A  statement  is  now 
about  to  be  publisberf,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  it  has 
hitherto  aucceeded  very  well,  having  been  able  to  meet  ei^ry 
one  of  the  applieaiions  made  to  it  from  the  Bishoi^s  with  grants 
which,  thoi^h  far  less  than  the  managers  could  wish,  mudi  ex- 
ceeded what  had  been  expected  by  the  recipients. 

This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  c^se.  The  applications  for 
aid  have  so  multiplied  that  tbe  present  funds  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  calls  made  upon  us ;  and  an  appeal  is  about  to  be  made 
to  churchmen  generally  to  enable  us  to  act  more  efficiently. 

I  confess  that,  in  spite  of  what  the  reviewer  says,  I  leel  no 
small  reluctance  in  appealing  to  members  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  who  have  so  much  to  do  at  home  and  in  the  coloniesi 
to  carry  on  the  w^ork  in  Scotland ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  although  there  is  much  wealth  within  this  Cburcli,  yet  in 
most  cases  its  influence  is  exerted  against  the  Catholic  cause. 
2udly.  That  many  of  our  difficulties  arise  from  English  dergy 
and  the  silence  of  manv  of  the  English  Bishops.  3rdly,  That 
the  Church  of  England  is  very  much  ooncemed  in  the  Scotch 
controversy.  If  the  Scotch  Communion  office  be  given  np^  it 
will  be  by  the  success  of  that  party  who  deny  that  the  English 
Service  contains  Catholic  doctrines,  and  this  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  synodical  decision  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  that  the  English 
High  Church  party  are  unfair  interpreters  of  the  formularies 
they  have  subscribed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Yours  &c. 
One  of  the  Managers  of  the  Scoitisu 
Chubch  Building  Fono. 
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'  The  court*s  a  learning  place.* 


No  longer  taught 


By  monitora  that  Mother  Church  supplies.' 


All's  Will. 
Cowpbr's  Task. 


•  Could'st  thou  know. 


In  this  the  high  day  of  th  j  palm  j  pride. 
How,  ahore  idl  thou  Taluest  here  below. 
Precious  the  boon,  when  God  to  thee  supplied 
His  Church  to  be  thy  beacon  and  th  j  guide ; 
Then  would'st  thou  feel  how  baseless  were  thy  power. 
How  weak  thy  bulwarks  to  resist  the  tide ; 
How  o*er  thy  bounds  Time's  sweeping  bhist  will  soouTf 
Unless  thy  strength  be  pUced  in  that  defensiTe  tower.' 

Thb  Proorbss  op  Ruigion. 
By  Sir  A.  Eomonstonr,  Bart. 

If  anywhere,  dear  Basil,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
due  provision  made  for  the  worship  of  God  *  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,'  it  should  be  in  the  court  of  a  Christian  monarch ;  and 
this  under  any  circumstances.  For  as  respects  the  Church,  we 
are  taught  to  look  for  the  realization  of  that  prediction  of  Holy 
Writ,  that  *  kings  shall  be  its  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  its 
nursing  mothers ;'  while,  as  regards  the  state,  to  quote  a  states- 
man's words,  *we  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  in- 
wardlyv  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  all  civil  society,  and  the 
source  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort'*  To  do  honour  to  reli- 
gion, then,  is  the  dictate  alike  of  duty  and  of  policy,  whatever 

*  Burke. 
VOU   IV.  £  E 
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may  be  the  particular  position  of  the  sovereign  towards  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  or  rather  towards  that  branch  of  it  established  in 
the  realm.  But  in  the  case  of  the  British  crown,  there  are  pecu- 
liar and  closer  ties  which  bind  the  sovereign  to  the  fosterage  of 
the  Church,  and  to  the  reverence  of  its  sanctuary.  In  the  lan- 
guage df  our  Church,  the  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  is  not  only 
one  of  those  Christian  princes  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
to  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  to  make'  it  '  their  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  welfare,  together  with  the  temporal  interest, 
of  their  people,*  but  declares  itself  expressly  as  'being  by  God's 
ordinance,  according  to  our  just  title,  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church,  within  these  our  dominions,**— a 
title  which  the  Canons  of  the  Church  fully  ratify,  recognizing  the 
sovereign  both  as  defender  of  the  faith  and  supreme  governor 
in  these  her  realms,  and  all  other  her  dominions  and  countries, 
over  all  persons,  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.^f 
In  the  court  of  St.  James's,  therefore,  one  ought  to  expect  some 
decided  evidences  of  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Church — 
some  outward  recognition,  at  any  rate,  of  its  holy  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  some  common  regard  for  its  influence  and 
authority. 

This  feeling  has  been  respected  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
monarchy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  all  other  Christian  sove- 
reignties. Europe  yet  abounds  with  richest  memorials  of  this 
reverence  of  Christian  princes  for  religion  and  the  Church. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  of  Charlemagne,  eleven  hui^dred  years 
ago.  See  what  a  *  nursing  father*  of  the  Church  he  was,  in  this 
as  in  every  other  way  in  which  his  royal  authority  and  noble 
munificence  could  possibly  be  exerted*  What  a  < Chapel  Royal' 
is  not  that,  even  at  this  day,  which  Charlemagne  reared  at  Aix, 
where  oft  bis  court  repaired  to  worship  in  all  its  regal  grandeur ; 
where,  for  three  hundred  years  or  more,  he  sat  in  his  tomb,  *  a 
crown  upon  his  head^  a  globe  in  one  hand,  a  sceptre  in  the  other, 
a  sword  by  his  side,  the  imperial  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  the 
cross  of  Christ  round  his  neck,  and  his  feet  in  the  sarcophagus 
of  Augustus  ;'t  and  where  still  it  is  regarded  with  awe,  as  the 
shrine  of  one  who  once  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  world — the 
shrine  of  Carlo  Magno !  Our  own  St  George^s  Chapel  at 
Windsor,  as  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VlLtii's  Chapel 
at  Westminster,  may  be  instanced  as  other,  and  later,  and 
scarcely  less  remarkable  cases  in  point  Worthy  indeed  those 
still  akre  to  be  called  *  Chapels  Royal ;'  and  well  might  the  latter 
yet  be  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose,  in  the  absence  of  more 
suitable  edifices,  which  it  will  be  my  business  ancm^  Basil,  to  show 
thee  and  to  bewaiL 

*  Declaration  prefkiing  Uie  Article^  of  Religion, 
t  Canon,  LV.  %  Hugo. 
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But  in  the  times  just  referred  to^  religioQ  was  interwoven  with 
all  the  affairs  of  Christian  realms,  and  tiie  Church  exercised  its 
sacred  influence  in  the  govemanoe  of  Christian  nations.  M. 
Ouizot,  in  his  JSuUnre  Gincrak^  alluding  to  the  laws  of  the 
Christian  councils  of  old,  as  conCrasted  with  those  of  the  Visi* 
goths,  for  exan)j>I^  makes  this  important  admission,  that  '  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  them  without  being  struck  by  the  im« 
mense  superiority  m  the  ideas  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation and  justice,  in  all  that  affects  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the 
destiny  of  man/  And  even  at  the  present  day,  what  would 
become  of  uib^  I  wonder,  my  Basil,  but  for  the  same  hallowing 
and  humanizing  influence  upon  our  laws  and  institutions,  of  the 
same  Cathohc  and  Apostolic  Church,  over  this  Anglican  branch 
of  which  our  most  graoious  sovereign  lady,  Queen  Victoria,  is 
set  by  Providence  as  its  temporal  head  1  The  struggle  now  is 
in  resistance  of  that  influence.  Religion  is  too  mudh  shut  out 
from  the  councils  of  the  stateu  The  Church  is  too  much  shorn 
of  its  legitimate  authority,  alike  in  things  temporal  and  in  things 
spiritual.  As  a  not  unnatural  conseijuence  of  all  this,  ^  Chapels 
Royal,^  and  other  means  and  apphances  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  are  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  And  from^  this 
regal  source  of  neglect  and  indifference  issues  a  stream  of  irreli* 
gious  sentiment  and  unholy  apathy  which  has  a  blighting  effect 
upon  the  national  piety. 

Much  of  this  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
William  III.  was  not  a  Churchman  at  all,  be  was  at  heart  a 
Presbyterian,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  our  Anglican  Episco- 
pacy, to  which  he  only  conformed  as  a  matter  of  state  policy. 
The  two  first  Oeurges  were  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  our  ecclesiastical  system ;  knowing  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  English  language,  they  coi^ld  not  understand  the 
services,  and  had  no  means  of  appreciating  the  character  of  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  they  assumed  the  title  of  its  supreme 
governor.    The  court,  too,  in  botii  those  reignp  was  full  of  Ger- 
mans,— Lutherans,  probably,  most  of  them ;  and  for  such  people 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  much  attraction.      The  only  chapel  in  connexion  with 
the  court  of  St.  Jameses,  that  has  been  built  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  the  German  Lutheran  Chapel  which  stands  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Palace,  and  was  designed  expressly  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  royal  household.     I  except  Queen  Victoria's 
private  chapel  at  Buckingham  Palace,  which  was  not,  however, 
built  fDr  its  present  sacred  purpose,  but  for  a  greenhouse,  and 
converted  into  a  little  chapel  for  the  convenience  of  her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  with  their  principal  attendants.    And 
let  me  remark,  en  passant^  how  much  to  be  regretted  it  is,  that 
when  it  was  determined  to  attach  a  chapel  to  Buckingham  Pa- 

E  £  2 
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lace,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  have  it  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  whole  court  and  household.  As  it  is,  they  are  scat- 
tered about  in  all  directions,  instead  of  assembling  together  as  a 
Christian  family,  of  which  it  is  on  every  account  so  desirable 
that  a  Christian  nation  should  have  the  high  example  in  the  pa- 
lace  of  its  sovereign.  They  are  dispersed,  Basil,  *as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd.'  I  am  not  aware,  indeed,  that  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  pastoral  superintendence  of  any  kind ;  but  certainly 
they  are  not  placed  under  any  special  ministration,  as  respects 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  or  of  religion  at  all.  You  see  the 
servants,  or  such  of  them  as  are  at  liberty,  sallying  forth  from 
the  Palace  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  the  neighbouring  churches 
and  chapels,  St.  Peter's,  Pimlico,  I  believe,  receiving  the  great- 
est  number  of  them.  The  whole  establishment  would  form  a 
goodly  congregation ;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  are  not 
brought  together  as  a  household,  to  worship  Him  who  is  the  God 
and  Father  of  all,  from  their  royal  mistress  downward,  and  to  be 
thus  knit  more  closely  together  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  Christian 
communion  and  fellowship.  All  this  would  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  religion  of  our  Church — ^it  is  taught  in  its  doctrine,  is 
contemplated  in  its  ordinances ;  and  the  very  title  of  its  ritual, 
as  the  <Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  implies  its  adaptation  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

'  Not  upon  kings  or  priests  alone 

The  power  of  that  dear  word  is  spent ; 
It  chants  to  all  in  softest  tone 

The  lowly  lesson  of  content : 
Heaven's  light  is  pour'd  on  high  and  low ; 

To  high  and  low  Heaven's  angel  spake ; 
"  Besi&;n  thee  to  thy  weal  or  woe, 

I  ne  er  will  leave  thee,  nor  forsake."  ** 

There  are  two  places  in  London,  such  as  they  are,  which  bear 
the  title  of '  Chapel  Royal,'  one  at  St  James's  Palace,  the  other 
at  Whitehall.  Neither  of  them,  strange  to  say,  was  built  for  a 
chapel ;  but  both  have  been  adapted  for  the  purpose,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  I  shall  briefly  detail  as  we  go  along. 

The  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  was  fitted  up  by  Charles  I. 
during  his  occupation  of  the  Palace,  which  he  entered  upon  at 
the  death  of  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  in  1612,  thirteen  years 
before  he  ascended  the  throne^  and  for  which  he  retained  a  par* 
tiality  throughout  his  reign  It  was  not,  however,  first  appro- 
priated as  a  chapel  by  Charles,  who  found  it,  in  all  probability, 
dismantled  and  desolate,  and  restored  it  to  the  holy  uses  to 
which  it  had  formerly  been  consecrated  and  set  apart.  *  The 
Chapel  Royal  is  believed  to  be  the  same  that  belonged  to  the 

•  Chzittian  Year. 
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ancient  hospital,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIIL  It  was  retained  in 
accordance  with  the  good  old  custom  of  attaching  a  place  of  wor- 
ship to  all  noble  residences,  beneath  whose  roof  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  his  humblest  ploughman  might  meet  to  worship  the 
God  of  rich  and  poor,  in  whose  sight  each  had  equal  claims  to 
regard.'*  Charles  and  his  family  paid  their  daily  devotions  here» 
so  long  as  his  Majesty  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  Palace.  It  was 
here  he  joined  for  the  last  time  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Church, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Juxon,  on  the  morning  of  bb  execution. 
He  quitted  the  chapel  m  custody  of  a  general  of  halberdiers,  the 
good  bishop  at  his  side,  and  walked  throujgh  the  park  to  White- 
nail,  where  be  died  on  the  scaffold.  This  circumstance  alone 
invests  the  place  with  a  menlancholy  yet  pious  interest.  Still  it 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  a  *  Chapel  Royal/  or  rather,  I  might 
say,  the  ^  Chapel  Royal,^  since  it  is  the  only  chapel  that  is  acces- 
sible to  the  public  with  which  royalty,  for  a  long  time  past,  has 
had  anything  directly  to  do.  My  ideas  of  such  a  place  go  far 
beyond  anything  that  it  can  in  any  way  pretend  to.  The  chapel 
of  a  sovereign,  whose  title  is,  ^  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  Church,'  should  be  somewhat  in  charac- 
ter with  such  high  and  holy  offices,  both  as  respects  the  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  its  construction,  and  the  suitableness  of 
its  arrangements,  ay,  and  the  sumptuousness,  if  you  will,  of  all 
its  furniture  and  decorations.  For,  as  Hooker  justly  and  forcibly 
observes,  *  Touching  God  himself,  hath  He  anywhere  revealed 
that  it  is  His  delight  to  dwell  beggarly  ?  and  that  He  taketh  no 
pleasure  to  be  worshipped,  saving  only  in  poor  cottages  ?  Even 
then  was  the  Lord  as  acceptably  honoured  of  His  people  as  ever, 
when  the  stateliest  places  and  things  in  the  whole  world  were 
sought  out  to  adorn  His  templc^f  And  surely  thou  wilt  agree 
with  me,  that  if  the  palace  has  its  halls  of  regal  magnificence, 
the  chapel  should  at  least  be  made  to  vie  with  it  iu  suitable 
splendour,  as  the  temple  of  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings. 

Yet  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's. 
Shame  to  say,  as  compared  with  the  Palace  at  least.  He  whose 
house  it  is  doth  in  truth  *  dwell  b^garly'  there !  For  it  is  a 
mere  chamber  of  very  stinted  capacity,  fitted  up  and  furnished 
as  plainly  as  well  could  be. 

Fancy  to  thyself  Basil,  an  oblong  room,  not  larger  than  thy 
father's  dining  room,  with  a  range  of  pews  on  the  floor,  at  either 
side  for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  forms  outside  the  aristocra- 
tic enclosures  for  such  of  the  commonalty  as  can  afford,  and  may 
feel  indined,  to  pay  balf-a-crown  for  admission !  Above  are 
several  alcove-looking  places  for  the  court,  those  for  her  Majesty 
and  the  royal  family  being  at  one  end,  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
organ  too  is  placed  aloft,  on  one  side.  There  is  an  altar  on  the 
•  Lo&doa  Intorion.  t  Hooker's  Eccl66.  toUty,  b.  v. 
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floor^  ot  conrae;  but  itf  to  its  posilion,  that  is  made  ^uite  a  mat- 
ter of  mdifiereace.  Instead  of  beiag  al  the  east,  it  is  at  the 
north  end  !  There  is  also  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  in  keeping 
with  it  alL  And  this  is  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  court  of  St. 
James's  f 

One  could  not  lail  to  be  struck  with  the  scrioipiness  and 
shabbiness  of  the  place  under  any  circumstances.  Were  it  de. 
signed  but  for  a  single  chaplain  lo  officiate  within  its  walls,  it 
would  be  as  insufficient  in  its  accommodations,  as  it  is  paltry  in 
its  arrangements.  But  it  has  an  establishment  that  is  large 
enough  for  a  cathedtal  diurob,  and  revenues  in  proportion. 
There  are  a  dean  and  sub-dean,  a  lord  high  almoner  and  a  sub- 
almoner,  a  clerk  of  the  closet  and  three  deputy  clerks,  ten  priests 
in  ordinary,  sixteen  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  (choristers,) 
and  ten  singing  boys ;  an  organist  and  composer,  and  an  ordi* 
nary  organist,  a  violist  and  a  lutanist,  a  seijeant  of  the  vestry, 
a  groom  of  the  vestry,  and  a  yeoman  of  the  vestry,  besides  seve* 
ral  inferior  officers.  Such  is  the  establishment  whose  services 
are  in  requisition  for  this  small  chapeL  At  their  head  is  none 
other  than  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  whom  rests,  I  believe, 
or  ought  to  rest,  as  I)ean,  the  management  ef  the  whole.  How 
strange,  thou  wilt  say,  how  passing  strange,  that  so  able  and 
active  a  prelate  as  the  Bishop  of  London  should  be  passive 
under  a  state  of  things  so  derogatory  to  both  Church  and  Queen  { 
Yet  so  it  is,  my  friend.  Nay,  his  Lordship,  I  am  informed,  has 
even  refused  to  interfere  with  the  most  reprehensible  custom  of 
exacting  the  fee  of  half-a«crown  for  admission  to  this  house  of 

rrayer,  from  which  peers  almost  alone  are  practically  exemptecL. 
say  practically y  because  although  members  t>f  parliament  are 
all  fuike  privileged  by  the  same  authority,  to  have  free  admission, 
yet  commoners  are  charged  the  fee,  except  two  or  three  oM 
stagers  in  official  life,  who  *  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare 
maintain  them ;'  these  are  allowed  to  enter  the  courts  of  God's 
house  exempt  from  paymrent ;  but  with  all  the  rest  there  is  no 
permission  to  worship  Uod,  and  bear  His  Gospel  preached  in 
this  place,  *  without  money,  and  without  price.'  The  traffic  is 
not  even  confined  to  the  doors  of  the  •chapeL  The  chinking  of 
money  is  heard  within  its  sacred  walls,  m  the  face  of  the  ^ergy 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  congregatbn.  I  myself  have  seen  the 
verger  hold  out  his  hand,  upon  showing  a  person  from  the 
plebeian  form  into  the  aristocratic  pew,  aad  receive  what  1  pre- 
sume must  have  been  a  second  paymentr-'-so  grasping  is  the 
extortion  of  these  royal  <  door-keepers  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  I'  It  is  a  sad  scandal,  is  it  not,  Basil  'i  Did  the  money  go 
to  the  poor,  or  lo  any  other  charitable  or  religious  purpose,  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  bad,  though  in  that  case  it  would  be  a 
grievous  departure  from  the  custom  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  a 
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gross  yiolation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gk>jBpel.  But  as  it  is,  the 
pelf  thus  profanely  extorted  at  the  threshold  of  this  Christian 
temple — royal,  too,  though  the  place  be-^all  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  some  mercenary  official  or  other,  who  in  this  way,  by 

*  letters  patent,'  as  it  were,  carries  on  a  luerative  trade  on  every 
morning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  at  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house ! 
Would  that  the  sibyPs  injunction  could  here  be  proclaimed  and 
enjobed-^ 

*  Far  hence  be  souls  profane  V 

Having  paid  my  half-crown,  though  not,  I  fireelv  confess  to 
thee,  Basil,  without  a  grumble,  which  did  anything  but  prepare 
my  mind,  as  I  would  ever  wish  it  to  be  prepared,  for  the  worship 
of  the  Most  High — 

*  And  make  myself  all  rererence  and  fetr,' — 

I  took  my  place  aviongst  the  outcasts  of  the  congregation,  for 
such  we  half-crowners  seemed  to  be,  left  lonesome  in  the  aisle^ 
whilst  the  rest  were  carefully  and  ceremoniously  deposited  in 
cushioned  pews  and  opera-like  boxes.  The  holy  precept,  me- 
thought, 

•Quit  thy  state, 
All  are  equal  within  the  church's  gate,' 

is  certainly  not  regarded  here.  It  was  difficult  altogether  to 
shut  out  SMch  thoughts,  discordant,  not  to  say  irreverent,  thoijigh 
tbey  were,  in  such  a  places  and  at  such  a  time.  The  ^vil  of  the 
arrangement,  therefore,  is  twofold, — ^it  is  irreligious  in  itself  and 
the  cause  of  irreligious  feelings  in  those  who  witness  it  The 
only  redeeming  point  about  it  all  is,  that  there  is,  amidst  so 
muoh  indiffereooe  to  proprieties  in  other  respects,  kueeling  con- 
venience provided  for  the  commonalty,  appareo|;ly  of  recent 
date ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it  reverently  made  use  of  by  the 
people  present. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  perforo^ance  of  the  servioe^ 
let  me  remarl;  for  a  moment  upon  the  extra(ydin|iry  neglect  of 
the  Daily  Service  of  the  Church  in  this  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the 

*  Supreme  Governor'  of  that  Church.  1^  only^times  for  service,! 
beli0?e,are  Sundays  and  some  of  the  fasts  ana  festivals  i  and  on  the 
latter  occasion^  I  am  told,  it  is  firequentlv  dispensed  with,  from 
the  absence  of  a  sufficient  congregation  f  What  a  deplorable 
state  of  things  to  find  existing  at  the  chapel  of  a  Christian  sove- 
xeign's  court,  and  that  sovereign,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  *  Su- 
preme Governor'  of  the  Church }  Mow  the  Daily  Service  is  as 
.strictly  eipoined  in  our  ohurobes  and  chapels  as  the  service  on 
Sundays  19:  there  is  no  discretion  in  the  aiatter,-^it  is  ordered 
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and  directed  in  the  Prayer  Book  that  <  all  priests  and  deacons*^ 
are  to  say  *  daily  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  either  pri- 
vately or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness,  or  some  other  urgent 
cause/  And  that  as  to  the  public  service^  which  is  to  be  the 
rule,  wherever  it  can  be  observed,  it  is  further  ordered  and 
directed,  that  *  the  Curate  that  ministereth  in  every  parish 
church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not  being  otherwise  rear 
sonably  hindered,  shall  sav  the  same  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  where  he  ministereth,  and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled 
thereunto  a  convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people 
may  come  to  hear  God's  word,  and  to  pray  with  him/  Surely 
this  injunction  is  plain  enough.  And  although  the  responsibi- 
lity may  rest  with  the  laity — with  the  court  in  this  case,  if  you 
like — to  form  a  congregation,  nothing  can  excuse  the  clergy  for 
neglecting  to  afford  the  opportunity.  It  would  be  their  duty,  in- 
deed, were  there  no  such  order  ana  direction  given ;  for  they  are 
bound  to  be  '  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season/  But  with  an 
express  injunction  laid  upon  them  by  their  Church,  to  perform 
the  Daily  Service,  the  refusal  to  do  so  is  utterly  indeiensible. 
They  cannot,  in  the  case  of  this  Chapnel  Royal,  put  forth  any 
such  plea  as  that  of  being  *  reasonably  hindered/  With  a  dean, 
a  sub-dean,  ten  priests  in  ordinary,  and  a  host  of  royal  chaplains, 
surely  it  can  never  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  want  of  clergy, 
or  any  other  obstacle,  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  And 
though  not  a  parochial  charge,  or  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  a  *  royal  peculiar,'  and  its  Dean  is  himself  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese !  In  the  precincts  of  the  court,  as  in  a  parish, 
they  that  minister  are  equally  bound,  if  words  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  to  fulfil  the  Church's  intention  of  performing  her  service 
daily^  and  afford  an  opportunity  <  that  the  people  may  come  to 
hear  Grod's  word,  and  to  pray  with  them,' — the  people,  that  is, 
more  especially,  who  are  under  their  charge,  whether  it  be  '  pe- 
culiar* or  parochial.  <  We  (that  is,  the  clergy)  are  all  bound,' 
says  Bishop  Overall,  *  daily  to  repeat  and  say  the  public  service 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  a  precept  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
of  any  other  that  belongs  to  the  minister  of  God,  and  such  as 
have  care  of  other  men's  souls/  There  can  be  no  exemption  for 
a  Chapel  Royal :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  rather  everything  to 
make  the  obligation  more  binding,  if  possible ;  for  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  a  proper  example  set  in  high  places, 
as  respects  holy  things  above  all — ^that  the  religious  improve* 
ment  of  those  who  surround  the  sovereign  should  be  specially 
regarded — and  that  the  offices  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  this 
charge  should  not  become  sinecures.  *  My  brethren,'  said 
another  good  Bishop  of  our  Church,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  ^  if 
our  people  be  negligent,  we  are  the  more  obliged  to  industry;  if 
they  are  indevout,  we  ought  to  be  more  zealous ;  if  they  are 
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licentious,  we  ought  to  be  more  exemplary/*  I  only  ask  the 
right  reverend  the  Dean,  and  the  reverend  the  Sub-dean,  and 
the  priests  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  to  ponder  this  admonition  of 
Bishop  Fell — to  apnly  it  to  their  own  ease,  and  act  accordingly ; 
for  sure  I  am  that  toe  establishment  of  the  Daily  Service  in  the 
Court  of  St  James's  must  of  necessity  be  the  immediate  result  of 
their  so  doing. 

And  now  let  me  return  to  the  performance  of  the  Sunday 
Service.  Blazoned  forth  as  it  is  in  the  Court  Circular  every 
week,  that  the  Prayers  were  said  by  such  a  reverend  doctor,  the 
Lessons  read  by  another  reverend  clerk,  the  Communion  Service 
said  by  another,  and  the  Sermon  preached  either  by  a  royal 
chaplain,  or  some  dignitary  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  title  of 
the  particular  musical  service,  and  the  name  of  the  anthem, — all 
this,  accompanied,  too,  as  it  is  with  the  important  announcement 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  so-and-so,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  this,  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  that,  were  present 
to  hear  it,  would  naturally  lead  one  to  expect  that  it  was  at  least 
a  careful  and  consistent,  if  not  altogether  a  superior  performance 
of  the  Church  Service,  as  with  the  corps  of  officiating  ministers 
and  choristers  which  the  Chapel  Royal  can  boast  of,  it  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be.  But,  alas  !  my  friend,  this  is  in  great  part  a 
mere  delusion.  The  service,  as  a  whole,  is  performed  as  unlike 
what  it  ought  to  be  as  you  can  well  imagine.  There  is  no  con- 
sistency— no  uniformity  in  it  whatever.  It  is  a  style  of  its  own, 
and  one  as  incongruous  as  could  well  be  devised.  It  may  be  a 
court  dress  that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  service  of  our  Church 
is  clothed  in,  but  it  is  a  very  motley  and  preposterous  affair,  as 
thou  shalt  see.  The  Rubric^  of  course,  is  quite  set  at  nought, 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  a  choir,  as  I  have  shown  thee, 
— a  very  efficient  choir, — provided  and  maintained,  as  a  custom 
handed  down  from  a  more  pious  age ;  and  yet  the  choristers  are 
not  brought  into  requisition  for  the  whole  service,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  only  for  detached  parts  of  it.  The  prayers  are  not 
eaidj  as  directed  by  the  Rubric,  but  talked  or  preached.  Even 
the  '  general  confession'  is  discoursed  as  rhetorically,  by  both 
minister  and  choir,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  oration,  rather  than  <  the 
sighing  of  a  contrite  heart.^  And  so  likewise  with  all  the 
prayers  and  all  the  responses,  save  only  the  responses  to  the 
commandments,  which  are  chanted,  although  they  are  about  the 
only  part  respecting  which  Uiere  is  no  rubrical  direction  for  so 
doing,  and  the  chanting  of  which  is  an  anomaly  when,  as  here, 
the  commandments  themselves  are  oratorically  delivered.  The 
Canticles  and  the  Psalms  are  chanted,  thus  showing  the  capa- 
bility of  the  choir  to  do  their  part  of  the  service  throughout  as  it 

*  Bishop  Fell,  1685. 
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ought  to  be  done,  but  whidi,  from  the  incapability  of  the  clergy, 
we  may  presume,  to  perform  their  pajt,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  do.     But  of  the  clergy^  a$  a  body,  tbis  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen,  whose  recent  appointment  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  understood  to  have  been  made  with  refer- 
enee  to  the  improvement  of  the  choral  service  in  the  chapel,  is 
as  capable  of  performing  that  service  effectually  as  any  cathe- 
dral or  otber  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.**      Yet  ^he  is    not 
allowed  to  officiate  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  hum-drum 
way — ^reading,  or  rather  discoursing  the  prayers,  the  versicles,  the 
creeds,  and  even  the  Litany ;  all  those  portions  of  the  service 
alike,  in  short,  which  are  directed  to  be  *  said  or  sung,'  but  not 
to  be  read  or  preached^    A  marked  distinction,  as  thou  knowest, 
Basil,  is  drawn  in  the  rubrical  directions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
between  what  is  to  be  '  said  or  sung^  and  what  is  to  be  <read;' 
and    this  distinction,   viz.    that   whilst  the   lessons,  and   the 
epistle  and  gospel  are  to  be  read,  the  prayers  are  to  be  said  (in 
monotone)  ana  the  versides,  and  creeds,  and  the  Litany,  with 
the  responses,  are  to  be  said  or  sung,  bas  come  down  to  us  from 
the  purest  age  of  the  primitive  Church  itself.    The  propriety  of 
this  distinction  must  be  evident  upon  the  slightest  refleetioiL 
*  Let  us  consider  for  whom  the  prayer  is  made,  to  whom  A^ 
prayer  is  made,  and  what  is  the  subject  of  the  prayer.    The 
priest  or  minister  utters  a  voice  for  thepeopU^  for  their  wel&re, 
their  help,  their  salvation.    He  does  not  intend  (or  ought  not) 
4o  preach  any  doctrine  by  means  of  the  prayer— *he  does  not  d^ 
sire  (or  ought  not)  to  impress  the  congregation  with  any  notJon 
of  the  beauty  of  his  elocution,  or  the  suavity  of  his  voice — ^he 
does  not  desire  (or  ought  not)  to  affect  their  feelings,  or  con- 
vince their  understanding,  or  strengthen  their  faith.    These  are 
not  the  objects  of  prayer.    If  they  were,  then  indeed  impressive*- 
ness  of  manner  and  variety  of  tone,  as  in  a  preacher,  would  be 
things  desirable ;  but  it  is  not  so.    The  simpra  object  is  to  Prav 
—  to  ask  something;  it  is  the  voice  of  entreaty,  of  begging,  df 
urging  with  importunity,  and  that  daily,  before  the  throne  of 
God,  the  wants,  weaknesses,  and  sins  of  men.     He  who  is  of  a 
sudden  cast  into  some  urgent  danger,  does  not  eupplioate  hie 
brother,  who  stands  by,  to  deliver  him  from  bis  danger,  by  strive 
ing  to  be  impressive,  but  his  voice  is  raised  in  the  peril  of  the 
instant  with  a  sustained  note  or  lengthened  cry  of  anguish  or 
pain.     Herein  therefore,  in  the  service  of  our  Prayer  Book,  lieth 
the  essential  difference  between  the  exhortations,  addresses,  or 
sermons,  made  to  the  people,  and  the  prayers,  psalms,  or  thanks- 

•  The  appomtnent  of  the  BeT.  T.  Hehnoie.  late  Vioe-Rriiicipal  of  8t  Mu^z 
College,  Chelfleo,  who  had  the  merit  of  oiganiang  the  choir  of  the  chapel  there,  ia 
that  referred  to.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  such  aprofident  in  eodeuastical 
music  should  not  have  free  scope  for  tibe  OKerdae  of  his  attainmeots  in  the  Chs^l 
Rojal,  St.  James's. 
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givings,  made  to  Ood**^  Such  is  tiie  expontion,  upon  this  head, 
of  a  liviog  divine  of  our  Church—- one  whose  ministerial  la- 
bours are  exerting  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  upon  the 
aristocrecy,  eren  within  the  precincts  of  SL  Jaines%  though  not 
of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  And  it  is  in  dose  accordance  with  higher 
and  earlier  authorities, — with  that,  anK>ngst  a  host  of  others,  of 
Bishop  Wetenhall,  immediately  after  Ijie  Restoration,  who,  in 
answer  to  those  who  had  a  prejudice  against  intoning  the  service, 
says,  *  They  who  say  it  is  improper  to  sing  prayers  must,  if  they 
will  stand  to  the  assertion,  lay  askle  the  singing  of  most  of  the 
Psalms,  for  they  are  not  only  all  over  full  of  petitions,  but  some 
of  them  in  their  very  titles  called  prayers.  Yet  it  is  certain  all 
these  were  both  muncally  penned,  (designed,  therefore,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  sung,)  and  have  been  all  along,  as  well  as  at 
the  present  day  they  are,  sung  by  all  sorts  of  Christians.  They, 
therefore,  who  are  ror  such  a  reformation  as  shall  take  away  all 
shiging  qS  prayer,  must  reform  scripture,  as  well  as  the  catholic 
practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.'  The  ailment  is  incontro- 
vertible. I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  even  disputed  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Chapd  Royal;  I  know  it  is  not  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  this 
chapel ;  and  yet  here,  in  a  place  where  almost  above  all  other 
places  one  would  expect  to  see  things  done  correctly  and  con- 
sistently, it  is  altogether  contemned,  and  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary made  a  uissue  of  anomalies  and  absurdities.  Of  course  I 
include  the  disorder  and  derangement  of  the  sacred  ceremo- 
nial, as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  performance.  At  the  part, 
for  example,  where  the  minister  says,  *  The  Lord  be  with  you,' 
and  where  the  order  and  intention  require  that  clerks  and  people 
should  answer  on  the  instant,  <  And  with  thy  spirit,'  instead  of 
remaining  in  a  proper  position  and  doing  this,  there  is  a  hurried 
shuflSlinff  and  lounging  down,  and  all  i^pears  to  pass  off  in 
dumb-show.  Another  instance  of  irregularity,  not  to  say  irre-^ 
verence,  struck  me  with  .painful  surprbe  on  my  last  visit  The 
preacher,  although  a  Bishop,  having  entered  the  pulpit,  did  not 
kneel  doum  to  say  his  private  prayer,  but  tx>ntented  himself  with 
leanii^  forward  upon  the  cushion.  Mind,  I  do  not  mean  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  such  private  prayer,  in  the  pulpit,  at 
all ;  it  is  the  innovation  of  a  puritanical  period  of  the  Church  s 
history^  and  one  of  very  doubtful  propriety ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  let  it  at  least  be  done  becomingly,  and  not  as  though  an 
address  to  the  Deity  was  under  any  circumstances  to  be  lightly 
made,  or  not  thought  worth  the  trouble  of  kneeling  down  to 
make  it    I(  however,  that  trouble  is  to  be  avoided  at  all,  let  the 

Ereacber  stand  erect  and  pray,  rather  than  foil  in  doing  so,  the 
ttter  being  a  posture  as  irreverent  in  itself  as  it  is  inconsistent 

*  The  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  Considered.    By  the  Rer.  W. 
J.  S.  Branott,  M.A. 
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with  the  Church's  rules.  Where  the  preacher  has  just  left  the 
altar,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  place  for  prayer,  it 
is  out  of  all  order  to  offer  up  prayer  at  all  in  a  pulpit,  an  erec- 
tion expressly  provided  for  the  one  simple  object  of  addressing 
the  congregation,  not  the  throne  of  grace. 

With  such  laxities  as  these,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  prescribed  arrangement  of  the  services  should  be  so 
much  disregarded.  It  is  ordered,  for  instance,  in  the  Rubric, 
after  the  collects  for  the  day,  for  peace  and  for  graces  that  *  In 
quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  foUoweth  the  anthem ;' 
but  in  this  *  quire' — ^in  this  *  place  where  they  sing,'  and  where  a 
large  staff  of  choristers  is  maintained  in  order  that  they  may  sing 
— this  order  is  set  at  nought.  There  is  not  even  a  pause.  The 
minister  who  is  to  say  the  Litany  has  gone  (in  the  midst  of  the 
prayers)  to  the  Litany-desk — for  this  very  proper  provision  is 
creditably  enough  made — and  he  begins  immediateljr  to  read  or 
preach,  instead  of  sing  or  say^  that  *  General  Supplication,'  the 
choir  reading  or  preaching,  rather  than  singing  or  saying  it  along 
with  him.  The  Litany  ended,  the  *  Sanctus'  is  sung ;  and  then 
follows  the  Communion  Service,  read  or  preached  again,  with  the 
incongruitv  of  the  responses  singled  out  to  be  chanted  by  the 
choir,  with  organ  in  full  blow;  but  with  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  M  particularly  directed  to  be  *sung  or  said,'  read  or 
preached  by  the  minister  and  choir  as  before.  It  is  not  until 
after  the  sermon  that  there  is  an  anthem ;  in  lieu,  I  suppose,  of 
the  offertory !  And  is  not  this  an  outrageous  interpolation  ?  The 
Bishop  has  left  the  pulpit  and  returned  to  his  pew  ;  the  Sub- 
dean,  therefore,  after  reading  a  single  offertory  sentence,  reads 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant,  and  then  pronounces  the  bene- 
diction, in  the  teeth  of  the  plain  and  peremptory  order  which 
enjoins  that  ^the  Bishop^  if  he  be  present,  shall  let  them  depart 
with  this  blessing.' 

These  may  be  thought  trifling  things.  But,  seriously,  is  any* 
thing  to  be  considered  trifling  which  concerns  the  devout  wor- 
ship of  God,  or  the  sincere  reverence  of  his  sanctuary  ?  Besides, 
look  at  the  blighting  influence  of  the  example.  Is  there  that 
devotion,  is  there  that  reality  here,  in  the  respect  paid  to  God's 
service,  which  there  ought  to  be,  and  which  there  must  be,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  avail  ?    And 

'  If  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  Uiis  defect ; 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause  ;' 

will  it  not  most  likely  prove  that  much  of  the  hollowness  and 
beartlessness,  as  respects  religious  worship^  which  prevails  in  the 
court  circles,  is  to  be  attributed  to  laxities  and  negligences,  such 
as  these,  in  the  conduct  of  that  worship  ?     If  the  priests  of  the 
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Lord  thus  by  their  actions  say,  eonceming  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  all  its  dignity  and  integrity,  under  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  for  them  by  the  Church  itself,  *  Behold  what  a 
weariness  it  is,'  can  we  wonder  that  the  contagious  yawn  should 
infect  the  congregation  ?  Such  unholy  neglect  acts  and  reacts 
very  forcibly.  Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  in  the  chapel  of  the 
sovereign  of  this  Christian  realm  the  verv  best  and  choicest  of 
ever^  appropriate  art  was  offered  in  God's  service.  Music,  in 
particular,  of  the  highest  excellence^  and  that  not  in  a  few  Pig- 
ments of  the  ritual  by  a  mere  secular  choir,  but  a  thorough, 
consistent,  and  sublime  performance  of  the  whole.  In  these 
degenerate  times,  however,  the  chapel  service  is  become  too 
much  like  the  offering  denounced  by  the  prophet,  *  an  offering  of 
the  torn,  the  lame,  and  the  sick.'  May  we  not  almost  conclude, 
indeed,  that  the  chapel  has  been  worsted  in  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  opera,  that  gorgeous  temple  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  that  the  awful  realities  of  religion  are  all  thrust  aside  by  the 
impious  vanities  of  that  licentious  Italian  stage,  which  sober 
minds  are  so  pained  to  see  associated  with  the  unsullied  name  of 
'  the  beauteous  Majesty'  of  England  ?  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
connect  the  abominations  of  the  opera  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
Chapei  Royal  ?  Alas,  my  friend,  they  are  often  too  closely  con- 
nected in  others'  thoughts  than  mine,  as  assuredly  the  Saturday 
night's  dissipation  at  the  one  runs  closely  upon  the  Sunday  devo^ 
turns  at  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  Lent,  a  solemn  season  at 
all  times,  a  season  set  apart  by  the  Church  for  penitential  ob- 
servance, and  special  abstinence  from  worldly  gaieties  and  plea- 
sures, but  which  at  the  present  moment  is  one  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity, to  quote  the  words  of  royal  authority,  on  account  of  *  those 
heavy  judgments  which  our  manifold  sins  and  provocations  have 
most  justly  deserved,' — at  such  a  time  my  reproaches  are  but  too 
truly  justified  and  confirmed  by  the  records  of  court  and  fashion- 
able life.  I  have  before  me  *  Court  Circular'  announcements,  in 
the  very  depth  of  this  Lenten  fast,  which  relate,  for  instance, 
how  that  on  the  Friday,  a  double  fast^  a  whole  bevy  of  courtly 
and  fashionable  folks,  headed  by  a  royal  duchess,  were  at  the 
performance  of  the  French  plays  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre ; 
that  on  the  next  night  (Saturday)  another  such  bevy,  headed 
again  by  the  same  royal  personage  and  suite,  were  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  opera  and  the  ballet,  at  Her  M^esty's  Theatre ; 
and  that  the  next  morning,  being  the  Lord's  Day,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  including  Uie  royal  party  aforesaid,  were  present 
at  the  morning,  or  rather  mid-day,  service  at  this  Chapel  Royal, 
St  James's  !  How  insipid  must  be  the  solemnities  of  holy  wor- 
ship after  such  a  round  of  excitement  and  self-indulgence !  And 
who  can  calculate  the  fearful  mischief  of  such  an  example,  when 
next  day's  *  Court  Circular'  publishes  to  the  world  so  awful  an 
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admixtiire  of  dissipation  and  deyolion,  in  the  highest  quarters, 
during  the  sdenn  season  of  Lent !    I  have  said  nnd-day  genriee^ 
and  necessary  it  is,  no  doub^  to  have  a  morning  service  at  mid^ 
day^  to  suit  the  worldly  convemence  of  those  whom  the  orgies  of 
tiie  previous  night  must  so  severely  indispose  to  quit  their  downy 
beds  on  the  *  Sabbath  mom/  and  whose  ears  must  still  tingle 
with  the  unbalfewed  sounds,  and  their  minds  be  sdll  enervated 
by  the  vicious  fsMctnations,  of  the  profane  song  and  the  lascivious 
dance.     But  this  is  only  another  evidence  of  disorder  and  dege* 
neracy.    Why  should  the  Church  give  way  to  and  thereby  oouo- 
tenance  such  profanity  ^    Why,  in  the  chapel  of  the  sovereign, 
should  the  principal  mornvna  service  be  delayed  till  afUrwHm^  fw 
any  consideration  of  worldly  convenience,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
reason  whatever?     Look  at  the  absurdity  as  well  as  the  impiety 
of  such  a  course.    The  courtly  time  for  morning  prayer  is  noon ; 
and  when  the  minister  is  praying  to  God  for  the  congregation^  in 
terms  of  thankfulness  for  having  *  safely  brought  tbem  to  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  day,'  and  of  entreating  that  He  would  ^  defend 
them  m  the  same  with  His  mighty  power,  and  erant  that  this 
day  they  foil  into  no  sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger/  it 
is  then  afternoon  ;  the  'beginning  of  this  day '  has  passed  away 
long  ago ;  and  the  day,  during  which  it  is  prayed  that  they  'fall 
into  no  sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger,*  is  more  than 
half  over  1    Is  not  tins  something  very  like  a  solemn  mockery  ? 
So  far  from  the  priestljr  authorities  yielding  to  such  impropne* 
ties,  and  thus  being  as  it  were  'partakers  of  the  evil,'  they  should 
address  their  courtly  and  aristocratic  congregation  as  the  same 
reverend  brother  already    alluded   to   has  recently  done    his 
scarcely  less  aristocratic  and  courtly  congregation,  and  say  to 
them, '  You  are  Christians.   Put  off  theatres  and  balls,  above  all, 
the  opera  on  Saturday  night    Let  your  servants  have  rest,  and 
your  own  mind  and  spirit  composure.     Pause  in  the  world's 
career  of  never-ceasing  pleasure.    For  one  night  at  least  think. 
What  fitness  can  you  be  in  on  Sunday  morning  to  come  to  the 
house  of  God ;  weary,  jaded,  your  mind  dissipated  with  the  ex- 
citement of  worldly  pleasures  ?    Is  this  a  mind  to  pray  9    Of 
course,  holy  communion  you  can  never  think  of !     It  would  be  a 
sin.    And  will  you  object  to  good  Christians  worshipping  God  at 
an  early  hour,  because  you  are  a  dissipated  woridliog  yourself? 
Would  you  neither  enter  God*s  kingdom  yourself,  nor  alk>w 
others,  who  would  be  willing  to  enter,  to  do  so?  Sacrifice  Satur- 
day evening  to  God.    Then  come  and  worship  him  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness  on  Sunday  morning,  with  a  mind  and  spirit  fresh, 

*  I  am  awue  there  is  also  an  emri^  momiiig  aemoei  bul  it  is  eonpanUavely  pri- 

rate,  and  is  considered  quite  subordinate  to  thst  at  mid-dajr.  The  '  Court  Circular' 
is  never  graced  with  the  announcement  of  a  royal  or  even  (strictly  speaking)  a  ftshiun- 
able  viflitAiit  at  this  senrice. 
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active  and  willing.'*  Would  tibat  sucb  a  remoDBtrance  could 
reach  the  heart  of  Majesty  itself;  for  alas !  our  *  Sovereign  Lady' 
is  grievously  at  fault  in  these  respects,  even  during  this  holy  sea- 
sonjof  Lent,  and  amidst  < the  heavy  judgments*  for  which  a  special 
East  was  proclaimed* 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  being  also  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, would  have  a  double  right  to  use  such  language  at  court.  It 
is  his  especial  duty  to  '  be  earnest  to  reprove,  beseech,  and  re^ 
buke,  with  all  patience  and  doctrine/  And  his  failing  so  to  do, 
in  the  face  of  so  much  occasion,  and  his  conniving  at,  if  not  par- 
ticipating in,  such  gross  irregularities,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  can  only  be  regarded  as  another  in* 
stance  of  the  grievous  laxity  and  neglect  which,  in  these  latter 
days,  has  paralysed  all  priestly  authority,  and  destroyed  all  godly 
discipline  m  the  Church. 

It  is  time  we  changed  the  scene,  though  not  the  subject.  Let 
me  take  thee,  then,  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  where  is  an- 
other *  Chapel  Royal/  which  differs  materially,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, from  that  we  have  been  examining.  The  edifice  itself, 
to  begin  with,  was  once  a  most  unhallowed,  and  is  still  a  most 
unecclesiastical  place.  It  was  the  royal  banqueting-house,  and 
as  a  building  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  very  magnificent  design  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  a  royal  palace,  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  on 
the  side  of  the  old  palace  of  Whitehall.  That  palace,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  earlier  times  of  our  monarchy,  had  its  chapel 
as  a  prominent  part  of  the  spacious  structure^  and  an  indispen* 
sable  appendage  to  the  roycd  establishment ;  but  it  was  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1698^  except  the  banqueting-house.  The 
choir  of  that '  Chapel  Royal'  was  long  distinguished  above  all 
others  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  officers,  and  the  number  of 
excellent  composers  it  produced — amongst  others,  Henry  Pur* 
cell  The  banqueting-house  was  made  much  of  by  Charles  I., 
who  employed  the  immortal  Rubens  to  adorn  it  with  a  painted 
ceiling,  which  remains  to  this  day  in  fine  preservation.     The 

t>rincipal  subject  of  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  James  I.,  occupying  a 
arge  centre  oval,  enclosed  by  other  allegorical  pictures,  compriz* 
ing  deities  and  genii  of  various  significations,— all  proper  enough 
perhaps  for  a  banqueting-house,  but  most  profanely  out  of  cha- 
racter with  a  Christian  temple. 

This  place,  like  St.  Jameses,  has  a  melancholy  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  King  Charles.  The  scaffold  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  king  bad  to  pass  through 
the  banqueting-house  to  it.  He  spent  the  brief  interval,  after 
his  arrival  from  St.  James's,  in  prayer  within  his  favourite  cabinet 
chamber  adjoining,  and  upon  receiving  the  final  summons  from 
Colonel  Hacker  he  set  out  on  his  last  march,  through  this  very 

*  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Parishionen.  By  the  Re?.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett,  M.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paurs,  Kni.'htsbridg  e. 
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room,  attended  by  Bishop  Juxon  and  his  guards,  to  that  '  one 
stage  more,^  which  the  good  Bishop  told  him  was  *  but  a  short 
one,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  and  would  soon  convey 
him  a  very  great  way,  carrying  him  from  earth  to  heaven,  where 
he  should  find,  to  his  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  he  hastened, 
a  crown  of  glory,' — ^a  remark  which  elicited  from  the  dying  prince 
that  pious  exclamation,  *  1  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorrupt 
tible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  take  place !' 

This  same  banqueting-house  was  used  by  Cromwell  both  as 
a  dining  hall  and  an  audience  chamber.  It  was  here,  I  believe, 
that  a  party  of  the  Commons,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  waited 
upon  him  to  desire  ^  that  his  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  mag- 
nify  himself  with  the  title  of  King,'  a  request  with  which  he  was 
too  wary  and  too  crafty  to  comply.  At  the  Restoration  it  was 
occupied  by  Charles  ll,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  of  that  pro- 
fligate monarch's  gayest  revels  and  most  impious  audacities.  It 
was  here  he  had  his  balls  and  banquets ;  and  it  was  here^  too,  he 
sat  in  state,  when  the  court  physician  led  patients  up  to  him  to 
be  *  touched  for  the  evil  !* 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  L  that  the  banqueting-house 
was  converted  into  a  chapel — a  transmutation  that  was  not  consi* 
dered  very  outrageous  in  those  days  of  irreverence  and  indif- 
ference about  holy  places.  Neither  of  the  two  first  Georges  was 
much  of  a  churchman— if  he  was  one  at  all.  William  III.,  it  is 
well  known,  was  a  Presbyterian :  he  cared  nothing  about  eccle- 
siastical edifices;  and  although  his  immediate  successor,  Anue, 
had  a  better  feeling,  all  William'^s  coldness  and  carelessness  came 
back  with  George  L  and  prevailed  throughout  his  reign,  and 
that  of  George  IL  also*  Episcopacy  was  only  appreciated  in 
England  as  a  sort  of  state  appendage  to  the  monarchy ;  while  in 
Scotllnd,  where  it  had  nothing  but  its  own  merits  to  rest  upon, 
it  was  scarcely  tolerated  at  idl.  There^  '  the  episcopal  clergy 
viewed  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  silence  and 
sorrow,  though  not  in  despair;'*  and  it  was  not  until  George  III. 
ascended  the  throne  that  *  an  auspicious  era'  was  thought  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  Church,  though  comparatively  little  of  such  a 
hope  was,  in  the  end,  actually  realized.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  point  out  anything  in  the  whole  course  of  sovereignty 
in  this  country,  from  toe  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  that  can  be  justly  said  to  have  distinguished  any 
part  of  it  as  '  an  auspicious  era*  for  the  Church.  Alas  I  the  very 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  Church  kept  gradually  losing  both  its 
sacred  character  and  its  popular  influence  during  all  those  reigns, 
as  the  records  of  dissent,  not  less  forcibly  than  its  own,  so  abun- 
dantly  testily. 

We  have  a  remarkable  illustration,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  cold 

*  Ii/oik*s  Hiftorj  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
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indifference  in  high  places  about  ecclesiastical  proprieties,  in  this 
very  chapel  of  Whitehall.  The  fact  of  converting  a  banaueting- 
hall  into  a  house  of  prayer,  leaving  as  its  only  adorning  the  pro- 
fane p^ntings  of  a  house  of  feasting  and  revelry,  speaks  volumes 
against  the  courtly  churchuianship  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Nor  can  one  wonder  at  it,  all  things  considered ;  though  one 
cannot  help  wondering  that  it  should  still  be  continued  in 
all  the  degeneracy  of  its  construction  and  character — that  our 
gracious  Queen  should  regard  it  with  complacency,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  even  go  out  of  his  way  to  patronise 
it  as  one  of  his  pet  places.* 

The  room,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  spacious  and  lofty.  In 
these  respects  it  is  much  superior  to  the  chapel  at  St  James's. 
Yet  it  is  but  a  mere  room  after  all — a  large  oblong  room, 
marked  by  no  ecclesiastical  characteristics  whatever,  its  only 
ornament,  as  I  have  already  said,  being  Peter  Paul  Rubens* 
gorgeous  banqueting  ceiling.  There  is  not  even  a  solitary  cross 
— that  significant  ensign  of  our  most  holy  faith — to  be  seen  in 
any  part,  either  within  or  without.  Such  an  emblem,  it  is  true, 
might  not  harmonise  very  well  with  the  Flemish  painter^s  allego- 
ries ;  but  then  the  same  kind  of  objection  lies  against  the  appro* 
priation  of  such  a  place  at  all  as  a  Christian  temple.  No  one, 
probably,  would  be  more  shocked  than  Rubens  himself,  were  he 
to  rise  up  and  see  the  ceiling  he  had  painted  for  a  festive  hall, 
made  the  profane  decoration  of  a  chapel.  For  Rubens  had  a 
keen  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  holy 
places ;  and  would  as  soon  have  dreamt  of  making  altarpieces  of 
nis  *  Peace  and  War,  an  Allegory,'  or  his  *  Abduction  of  the 
Sabine  Women,^  as  his  apotheosis  and  its  allegorical  heathenisms, 
the  ceiling  of  a  church.  The  mind  which  could  embody  so 
sublime  a  conception  as  the  *  Taking  dowiv  from  the  Cross,'  and 
the  crowd  of  other  sacred  pictures  which  grace  the  churches  of 
his  native  land,  would  indeed  revolt  from  such  a  profanity  as 
this.     May  we  not  say, 

They  did  dream  of  a  perishable  home, 
Who  thus  did  build!— 

thus  could  construct  and  appropriate,  I  mean — consecrating 
and  setting  apart  for  God's  service,  and  as  the  chapel  of  the 
Sovereign,  not  a  building  expressly  designed,  or  in  any  respect 
adapted  for  so  high  and  holy  a  purpose,  but  a  house  which  was 
reared,  and  had  been  long  used,  for  feasting  and  revelry,  still 
bearing  therein,  as  the  only  ornaments,  those  very  decorations 
which  distinguished  it  as  such  !     Surely  there  is  no  zeal  to  God's 

*  The  Bishop  shows  his  fondnen  for  the  ei-derant  banqueting^hoose  in  occadoiudl  j 
honouring  it  by  holding  his  ordinations  there,  in  preference  to  his  cathedral. 
VOU    IV.  F   P 
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service  and  honour  in  this !     Is  there  not  rather  the  most  chilling 
apathy  and  indifference  to  both  ? 

*  Turrets,  spires. 
And  windows,  dimbing  high  from  base  to  roof. 
In  wide  and  radiant  rows.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  outward  features  of  our  churchea* 
when  fervent  piety  to  God  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Chureh 
dictated  their  erection ;  while  within  were  nave,  and  transepts, 
and  choir,  with  their  light  yet  lofty  pillars,  their  slender  shafts, 
and  foliaged  tracery, — 

'  Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 
'Twixt  poplar  straight,  the  osier  wand. 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twin'd ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone  I' 

After  this  manner,  I  say,  were  chapels  constructed  of  old,  as 
witness  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster,  and  St 
George  at  Windsor.  But  in  a  less  Catholic  and  more  Puritanical 
age,  even  crowned  heads  must  content  themselves  with  converting 
banqueting*rooms  and  conservatories  into  chapels,  regardless  alto- 
gether either  of  the  construction  or  the  position  of  the  buildings.  I 
have  no  superstitious  preference  for  one  place  more  than  another — 
thou  knowest,  Basil,  that  I  have  not ;  but  there  is  a  reverence 
due  to  holy  places — ^ay,  and  a  regard,  too,  for  the  situation, 
erection,  and  arrangement  of  places  made  holy,  which  it  is  our 
duty  as  churchmen  and  as  Christians  to  cherish,  and  which  we 
may  cherish  warmly  without  mistaking,  as  some  would  say  we 
do,  the  means  of  religion  for  the  end.  *  Reverence  My  sanc- 
tuary :  I  am  the  Lord.**  This  is  the  warrant,  nay,  the  com- 
mand, for  the  exercise  of  such  feelings,  which  there  is  no  fear  of 
our  carrying  too  far,  if  only  we  allow  them  to  *  be  guided  and 
governed  by  His  good  Spirit,*  in  whose  cause,  and  to  whose 
honour,  they  are  sincerely  devoted. 

Thou  knowest  the  proverb,  <  Ye  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear ;'  and  not  less  true  it  is  that  ye  cannot  make  a 
.  Christian  chapel  out  of  a  royal  banqueting^house.  The  form, 
the  fashion,  tne  whole  arrangement  of  the  one  place  is  out  of 
character  with  the  other.  In  the  case  before  us,  as  I  have 
shown,  this  is  glaringly  so.  And  not  only  that,  but  its  position 
is  out  of  all  order  and  propriety.  Instead  of  standing  east  and 
west,  it  is  north  and  south.  The  entrance  is  not  at  the  west  end, 
but  the  north ;  and  the  altar,  instead  of  being  at  the  east  end,  is 
at  the  south.  Thus  the  whole  order  is  deranged.  The  greater 
part  of  the  floor  is  *  fitted  up'  with  high  pews,  some  placed  longi- 
tudinally, others  transversely.     There  is  a  passage  in  the  centre, 


*  Levit.x]'z. 
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in  which  are  placed  lengthwise  two  rows  of  open  seats,  or  forms 
with  backs,  and  some  are  also  placed  in  the  area  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  which  stand  at  the  east  side.  Opposite 
to  this  is  a  large  square  enclosure,  with  a  canopy,  designed  as 
the  royal  pew  or  closet,  which  has  at  least  this  advantage  over 
those  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  that  it  stands  on  a  level,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  places  for  the  rest  of  the  worshippers.  A  light  nar- 
row gallery  runs  along  each  side ;  and  hiffh  aloft,  over  the  en- 
trance, is  an  organ  and  gallery  for  the  choristers — again  out  of 
all  rule  and  order,  as  respects  the  choir.  There  are  two  things, 
happily,  for  which  we  can  award  praise,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
censure.  The  holy  table,  or  altar,  is  very  becomingly  set  out 
with  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Eucharist,  and  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  massive  candlesticks.  This  is  one  redeeming  point,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  The  other,  and  more  important  one,  is  the  provision,  as 
at  St.  James's,  of  very  suitable  kneeling  convenience  to  the  open 
or  free  seats.  In  the  pewSf  however,  any  provision  for  kneeling 
is  very  partial:  I  have  myself  never  met  with  it  at  all;  and  from 
the  height  of  the  pews,  and  the  position  of  the  book-ledge,  to 
kneel  on  the  floor,  if  not  actually  impracticable,  is  most  inconve- 
nient, and  even  painful. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  this  Chapel  Royal.  But  first,  one  renuirk  upon  the  discre- 
pancy that  will  become  apparent.  We  read  in  the  Prayer  Book 
concerning  the  service  of  the  Church,  that  *  Whereas  heretofore 
there  bath  been  great  diversity  in  saying  and  singing  in  churches 
within  this  realm,  some  following  Salisbunr  use,  some  Hereford 
use,  and  som^e  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  some  of  Lin- 
coln :  now  firom  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  shall  have  but 
one  use.'  Such  is  the  order  given  by  the  Church.  Judge  for 
thyself,  Basil,  as  I  take  thee  along  with  me,  how  this  is  observed  in 
these  chapels  of  the  Sovereign,  who  is  the  Church's  temporal 
head.  Not  only  as  a  Chapel  Royal,  but  as  being  under  the  high 
and  special  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Sunday 
resort  of  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  legislators,  and  government 
oflScers,  and  other  distinguished  nobles  and  commoners,  one 
might  reasonably  have  thought  that  some  degree  of  consistency  at 
least,  if  not  of  superiority,  would  have  been  observed  in  per- 
forming the  service  of  the  Church.  But,  alas !  my  fnend,  it 
is  far  otherwise.  It  would  be  unworthy  a  union  workhouse 
chapel,  let  alone  a  Chapel  RoyaL  The  service  is  prefaced  with 
music  from  the  organ— music,  not  merely  to  usher  in  the  clergy, 
which  would  be  objectionable  enough,  but  introductory,  as 
it  were,  to  the  exhortation  to  *  acknowledge  and  confess  our  ma- 
nifold sins  and  wickedness,'  being  continued  some  time  after  the 
clergy  have  Uken  their  places.  The  officiating  minister  then 
prays  and  beseeches  *  as  many  as  are  there  present,  to  aocom- 
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pany  him  with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice  unto  the  throne  of 
the  heavenly  grace,  saying  after  him.'  Of  the  heart  it  is  not  for 
me  to  speak ;  but  of  the  voice  I  may  remark,  that  it  was  not 
audible  in  that  crowded  congregation  of  aristocratic  worshippers 
— all,  of  as  many  as  were  there  present — who  were  pleased  to 
accompany  their  minister  to  the  throne  of  grace,  with  any  voice 
at  all,  humble  or  otherwise,  save,  perhaps,  here  and  there,  in 
the  lowest  whisper,  being  an  unsurpliced  clerk,  and  two  or  three 
boys  in  the  organ-loft !  The  confession  to  God  was  read  by  the 
minister,  in  the  same  tone,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  emphasis, 
as  was  the  exhortation  to  the  people ;  and  so,  indeed,  were  the 
prayers,  and  the  versicles,  and  the  canticles,  and  the  psalms, — 
yes,  even  the  psalms  were  neither  said  nor  sung,  as  directed  by 
the  rubric ;  but — read — dryly  and  discoursively  read — I  might 
almost  say  (as  I  have  said  before)  preached^  to  the  congregation, 
rather  than  offered  up  as  supplications,  and  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings, to  Him  at  whose  throne  of  grace  they  had  but  just  been 
invited  to  accompany  their  minister !  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
slight  exception.  The  Venite  was  chanted  by  the  choir  aloft,  ac- 
companied of  course  by  the  organ ;  and  so  was  the  Jubilate — 
ay,  and  strangely  enough,  so  was  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end 
oi  each  psalm  ;  but  the  Te  Deum  was  read,  the  priest  and  clerk 
taking  alternate  verses,  but  having  it  all  to  themselves ;  and  so 
also  were  the  psalms,  after  precisely  the  same  fashion,  only 
diversified  by  the  boys  and  organ  taking  up  the  Ohria  Patri 
as  it  came  round.  And  so  of  the  creeds,  and  the  Litany,  and 
all'^the  rest  Now  was  ever  anything  so  unrubrical,  ever  any- 
thing so  motley  ?  And  this  setting  at  nought  of  the  rules  and 
directions  of  the  Church — this  perversion  of  the  order  and  pro- 
priety of  the  sublimest  devotions  into  so  lamentable  a  piece  of 
patchwork,  to  be  perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  her  Majesty's 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  the  presence  of  jiobles  of  the  land  and  high 
officers  of  the  State,  and  even,  occasionally,  of  great  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.     Proh  pudor  I 

I  was  present  at  one  of  the  Lent  preachinge^  as  they  are 
called,  at  this  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  and  a  sad  scene  it  pre- 
sented of  indifference  to  religious  ordinances  engendered  amongst 
the  aristocratic  laity  by  all  this  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
court  clergy.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday — a  strict  fast.  There 
is  no  daily  service  here  any  more  than  at  St.  James's.  ^  The 
order  for  Morning  Prayer  daily  throughout  the  year,'  is  an  in- 
junction of  the  Church  which  in  both  these  Chapels  Royal  is 
utterlv  disregarded.  And  so  great,  I  repeat,  is  the  apathy  occa- 
sioned by  this  and  other  negligences,  that  even  on  a  Wednesday 
in  Lent,  with  a  sermon  as  well  as  a  service,  the  congregation 
cannot  be  induced  to  assemble,  although  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  those  who,  by  a  little  management,  could  easily  spare  an 
hour  for  public  worship.     Upon  the  occasion  in  question  there 
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were  thirteen  perecms  present,  ten  of  whom  were  women,  and 
one  a  boy ;  but  two  male  adults  could  be  found,  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  *  men  of  leisure,'  and  men  who,  though  holding  ofBces, 
or  having  business  occupations,  might  yet  have  contrived  leisure, 
to  attend  a  fast-day  service  in  Whitehall  Chapel !  Many  of 
the  aristocracy  who  live  almost  within  its  shade,  I  saw  by  the 
fashionable  announcements  of  the  week,  had  found  time  to  be  at 
the  opera  and  the  theatre,  but  for  God's  house  they  had  no  time 
—  or,  rather,  no  inclination,  even  on  a  close  fast  in  Lent,  and 
at  a  time  when  <  heavy  judgments*  are  afSicting  the  realm  I 

*  Pray  we  for  the  poor. 

The  sick  and  Mendless  wretch — 
And,  Lord,  oh !  more  and  more 

We  pray  Thee  for  the  rich  !'* 

Religion,  Basil,  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  in  our  courtly  circles 
when  such  things  exist  as  1  have  here  related.  There  is  an  in- 
difference to  the  Church,  it  is  evident,  from  the  highest  down- 
wards— an  indifference  to  the  Church's  honour,  which  is  God's ; 
CO  her  dignity,  which  is  religion^s ;  and  to  her  ordinances,  as 
means  by  which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  cause  of  religion  are  to 
be  declared  and  p^motea.  It  is  manifest,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
paltiy  provision  that  is  made  for  the  solemnities  of  public  wor- 
ship within  the  precincts  of  the  court  of  our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen.  In  holier  limes,  *  the  stateliest  places  and  things  were 
sought  out  to  adorn  His  temple.^-f  In  the  court  of  one  whose 
title  is  *  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  and  whose  rule  extends  not  only 
over  a  Christian  State,  but  also  over  an  Apostolic  Church,  one 
might  expect  that  such  would  still  be  the  case.  It  is  not  so, 
however ;  and  we  may  with  reason. deplore  the  apathy  and  neglect 
evinced  therein  as  the  source  of  many  evils,  religious  and  moral, 
political  and  social.  I  say  this  also  with  no  superstitious  feeling, 
nor  with  any  misapprehension  of  the  means  of  religion  for  the  end. 

Contrast  the  magnificence  of  the  new  palace  of  Westminster 
with  the  meagreness  of  these  Chapels  Royal,  and  see  how  tem- 
poral things  are  made  to  throw  spiritual  into  the  shade — how  the 
State  would  eclipse,  if  not  extinguish,  the  Church.  Would  it 
not  be  becoming — nay,  is  it  not  mdispensable — that  the  temple 
of  the  Most  High,  the  sanctuary  that  is  to  be  reverenced,  should 
at  least  compare  in  solemn  grandeur  with  any  secular  edifice, 
even  the  Parliament  House?  Is  not  this  respect  due  to  the 
Majesty  of  the  Most  High,  infinitely  more  than  to  any  earthly 
power?  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  either  as  a  church  or  nation,  to 
rest  in  these  outward  things ;  but  they  are  significant  evidences, 
nevertheless,  of  that  reverence  for  Him  who  rules  over  all,  the 
influence  of  which  is  as  salutary  as  its  manifestation  is  incumbent 

*  SeweU'ft' Sacred  Thoughtg.'  f  Hooker. 
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*  Not  that  the  slurmes  in  mndeur  biiflt 
Can  do  away  the  stains  of  guilt ; 
^ut  witnesses  they  are  of  love 
Which  only  shall  unfailing  prove — 
Of  paths  in  stem  abasement  trod — 
Of  self  that  died  to  live  to  God/* 

And  as  with  the  shrines  of  religion,  so  with  its  ordinancesi 
Attention  to  them  is  most  essential  under  any  curcumstances, 
but  most  highly  so  with  those  whose  exalted  station,  and  autho- 
rity, and  influence,  make  them  powerful  examples  for  good  or 
evil.  It  is  an  apostolic  injunction  that  *  all  things  be  done 
among  you  in  a  seemly  and  due  order/  And  the  Church — our 
own  Church — distinctly  avers,  that '  the  wilful  and  contemptuous 
transgression  of  a  common  order  and  discipline  is  no  small  offence 
before.  God.'  In  Chapels  Royal,  above  all  places,  there  ought 
to  be  no  ground  for  the  imputation  of  offending  never  so  slightly 
in  this  respect  *  Without  some  ceremonies,'  says  our  Prayer 
Book,  <  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  any  order  or  quiet  discipline  in 
the  Church.'  And  the  religious  observance  of  those  prescribed 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Church  is  binding  upon  all  who  minister  at 
the  altar,  but  especially  so  in  such  situations  as  these,  resembling 
as  they  do  <  a  aty  set  on  a  hill,  which  canndt  lie  hid.'  It  was 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  prelate,  *  that  ceremonies  are  advance- 
ments of  order,  decency,  modesty,  and  gravity,  in  the  service  of 
Ood,  expressions  of  those  heavenly  desires  and  dispositions 
which  we  ought  to  bring  along  with  us  to  God^s  house,  adjuments 
of  auention  and  devotion,  furtherances  of  edification,  visible  in- 
structors,  helps  of  memory,  exercises  of  faith,  the  shell  that 
preserves  the  kernel  of  religion  from  contempt,  the  leaves  that 
defend  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit'f  Things  so  important  can 
never  be  neglected  with  impunity.  At  Chapels  Royal  they 
should  be  objects  of  special  regard  and  unvarying  attention. 

All  this  might  come  to  pass,  were  these  chapels,  and  they  for 
whose  use  they  are  expressly  designed,  but  brought  constantly 
and  closely  under  the  Church's  principles  and  the  Church's 
guidance.  It  is  those  principles,  and  that  guidance,  Basil,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  must  save  our  country,  if  it  is  to  be 
saved  at  all.  Where,  then,  could  they  be  recognised  and  submitted 
to  with  such  powerful  effect — where,  indeed,  is  it  most  urgent 
that  they  be  instantly  and  emphatically  recognized  and  submitted 
to — as  in  the  court  and  in  the  chapels  of  a  sovereign,  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  example  is  so  powerfully  felt  both  m  Church 
and  State  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  so.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's,  has  himself  declared,  *  that  until  the  Churches 
iutentions  are  completely  fulfilled,  we  do  not  know  what  the  Church 

*  The  Baptbterj.  f  Archbiihop  BramhAlL 
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really  is,  nor  what  she  is  capable  of  effecting/*    Be  it  bis  L 
ship's  duty  to  ^completely  fulfil'  those  intentions  in  tbat  chapel  i 


Lord- 
loyer 
which  he  has  special  control — or,  at  any  rate,  to  spare  no  pains 
in  striving  to  have  them  fulfilled — and  then  we  shall  see  what  the 
Church  *  is  capable  of  effecting.'  They  are  not  fulfilled  at  pre- 
sent, tbat  18  plain.  They  never  can  be  fulfilled  so  long  as  her 
holy  ordinances  are  deranged,  and  her  sacred  ritual  muti- 
lated, as  I  have  shown  them  to  be. 

And  yet  how  many  things  are  constantly  passing  before  our 
eyes  to  dishearten  and  dismay.  Two  circumstances  have  this 
very  week  occurred,  which  show  how  prone  is  our  right  reverend 
diocesan  to  sacrifice  his  sacred  duties  as  Bishop  of  London  to  his 
courtly  attachments  as  Dean  of  tbat  Chapel  Royal.  On  the 
Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  he  held  an  ordination  there,  instead  of  in 
^  his  own  Cathedral  church — an  ordination  out  of  all  order  as  to 
*  time,  as  well  as  place,  and  extraordinary,  moreover,  as  being  that 
of  a  single  individual.  The  irregularity  and  singularity  are, 
perhaps,  both  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  ordained  party  being 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Gordon,  the  son,  I  believe,  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  The  other  circumstance  was  that  of  the  Bishop 
preaching  at  ibis  Chapel  Royal  yesterday,  the  Fast  Day,  when, 
OD  so  special  and  solemn  a  public  occasion,  he  ought  by  all  means 
to  have  been  at  his  post  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Can  one 
wonder  at  the  depressed  and  distracted  state  of  the  Church  when 
its  Bishops  are  found  perpetrating  such  irregularities  and  remiss- 
nesses as  this? 

But,  for  the  present,  I  have  done,  Would  I  might  conclude 
with  the  encouraging  thought,  that  we  shall  yet  see  a  Chapel 
Royal  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  to  which,  and  to  its  Royal 
Mistress,  and  to  all  who  shall  worship  there,  one  could  apply  the 
lines  of  our  great  Christian  poet,  (who  is  her  Majesty's  Laureate,) 
and  say — 

'  Heaven  prosper  it !    Ma^  peace,  and  love. 

And  hope,  and  consolation  fall. 
Through  its  meek  influence,  from  above. 

And  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all ! — 
All  who  around  the  hallowed  fane 
Shall  sojourn  in  that  fair  domain. 
Grateful  to  Her,  while  service  pure. 
And  ancient  ordinance  shall  endure. 
For  opportunity  bestowed 
To  kneel  together,  and  adore  their  God  V* 

Ever  thine,  dear  Basil, 

Ridley. 

Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1847. 

*  Bidhop  of  London's  Charge,  1842. 

t  Wordsworth's  Lines  on  Bydal  Chapel,  Westmorland. 
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THfi  CHUBCU   IN    PORTUGAL. 

We  have  been  accustomed  of  late  years  to  bear  manj  compUiDts 
against  tbe  Reformation  of  tbe  Englisb  Churcb  in  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Tbat  it  was  tbe  means  of  doing  away  with  much  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  tyranny;  that  tbe  Scriptures  and  an  Apostolic 
form  of  Common  Prayer  were  given  to  the  people  in  their  mother 
tongue ;  that  a  general  impulse  was  given  to  tbe  intellect  and 
industry  of  the  nation,-^the8e  are  propositions  which,  if  not 
actually  denied,  we  yet  hear  oftentimes  opposed  by  a  statement  of 
countervailing  evils.  That  it  began  through  the  lust  and  was 
finished  through  the  avarice  of  king  and  nobles;  that  fiinda  ' 
devoted  to  sacred  purposes,  and  used  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  service  of  the  Church,  nay  that  even  tythes,  God's  own 
share  of  the  increase  of  tbe  earth,  and  churches,  his  own  temples, 
were  seised  for  a  prey  by  profligate  and  time-serving  nobles; 
that  heresies  and  schisms  sprang  up  and  multiplied ;  that  many  a 
holy  and  edifying  usage  was  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  these  and 
similar  accusations  are  urged  against  it,  and  not  without  a  show  at 
least  of  truth.  Yet  nevertheless  gratitude  for  what  we  have,  may 
very  well  temper  our  regret  for  what  is  lost.  Still  more  may  we 
be  grateful  when  we  compare  our  own  lot  with  that  of  others ;  and 
a  glance  at  foreign  Protestantism  may  well  convince  an  English 
Catholic  that  his  lot  is  fallen  in  a  pleasant  land ;  and  may  well 
lead  him. to  confess  how  wonderful  is  *  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  the  Lord,'  and  that  it  is  of  His  goodness  only  that  we  are  not 
in  Christian  privileges,  even  as  some  of  them. 

These  reflections,  gentle  reader,  will  have  more  force  still, 
if  you  will  hear  what  we  have  to  tell  you  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  Portugal.  There  we  can  show  you  a  church  robbed 
of  its  worldly  possessions ;  holy  buildings  converted  to  the  vilest 
uses ;  holy  alms  withheld  from  the  poor  to  enrich  usurers  and 
profligate  politicians ;  general  irreverence  and  profanity  amongst 
the  upper  classes ;  all  the  worst  features  of  the  Englbb  liefonn- 
ation,  but  alas !  no  advantages  in  return,  no  less  ignorance,  no  less 
superstition,  no  Holy  Scripture  and  common  prayer  promulgated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  no  impulse  given  to  intellect  and  industry ; 
— on  the  contrary,  much  that  was  good  taken,  and  nothing 
that  was  bad  amended. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  either,  to  consider  the  fate  of  this 
degra;!ed  sister  church,  as  a  warning  to  our  own.  To  see  in  it 
the  effect  of  a  rich  luxurious  secular  clergy,  trusting  in  their 
wealth,  in  Hheir  connexions  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  society,' 
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and  in  their  worldly  influence;  not  boldly  standing  forward 
to  rebuke  the  vices  of  the  rich,  nor  yet  labouring  for  the  ghostly 
benefit  of  the  poor :  *  putting  their  trust  in  man,  and  taking  man 
for  their  defence  and  m  their  heart  going  from  the  Lord/  To 
see  in  it,  in  fact,  the  condition  to  which  the  English  Church  was 
verging  under  the  aristocratic  patronage  of  the  last  century,  till 
idle  was  awakened  from  her  lethargy,  and  saved,  under  Provi- 
dence, ^  the  reformed  Parliament.  May  she  look  always  more 
to  her  Head  and  less  to  the  world  ! 

We  must  not  detain  you,  however,  by  moralizing  and  entering 
into  these  profimdities,  when  we  only  intended  to  relate  in  the 
plainest  terms  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  the  sur&ce  of 
things  in  Portugal. 

In  all  ages  the  Church  of  Rome  has  sought  not  only  for  spirit 

taal  supremacy,  but  also  for  temporal  power ;  and  it  has  always 

'found  it  more  convenient  for  this  end  to  entrust  the  government 

of  the  laity  to  the  regular,  rather  than  to  the  secular  portion  of 

her  clergy. 

Wherever  this  policy  has  been  carried  out,  and  in  no  country 
has  it  beeq  more  so  than  in  Portugal,  the  secular  clergy  have  had 
little  else  to  do  than  to  say  the  appointed  offices  in  their  parish 
churches,  and  administer  the  rites  of  religion  to  the  poorest  of 
their  flock.  All  the  higher  and  wealthier  portions  of  the  conu 
munity  have  ever  had  a  monk  as  a  spiritual  director,  to  whose 
convent  they  often  bequeathed  much  of  their  wealth,  and  by 
whom  the  last  rites  of  their  religion  were  performed,  with 
gceater  or  less  pomp  according  to  the  consequence  of  the 
deceased  and  the  amount  of  his  benefactions. 

Thus  it  was,  that  if  any  young  lady  in  Portugal  had  a  particolar 
confessor,  he  was  sure  to  be  a  monk  or  friar  from  some  favourite 
establishment ;  and  the  married  lady  or  widow  also  always  beguiled 
some  Padre  Marcos*  from  his  cell  in  some  fashionable  convent  to 
come  and  take  an  account  of  her  sins,  rather  than  go  to  her  parish 
priest  to  whom  it  was  her  duty  to  apply ;  and  when  the  hour  of 
death  arrived,  all  the  land  or  money  that  possibly  could  be 
given,  was  bequeathed  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the  convent,  aa 
payment  for  masses  which  were  to  be  said /or  ever  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nearly  every  bequest  of 
this  nature  orders  the  masses  for  ever. 

Statutes  of  mortmain,  therefore,  were  still  more  necessary  in 
Portugal  than  in  England ;  and  doon  after  the  date  of  the  English 

*  Padre  Marcos  ia  confesBor,  prirate  chaplain,  and  almoner  to  the  present  Queen. 
He  has  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  his  manner 
of  living  during  the  siege  of  Oporto  by  Dom  Miguel  was  considered  so  uneoclesiHS* 
tical,  that  when  Dom  Pedro  wished  to  confer  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Lisbon,  the 
ideal  was  scouted  with  contempt  by  the  see  of  Rome,  The  confessors  generally  a»- 
sisted  or  superintended  the  intrigues  of  their  penitents,  and  were  notorious  as  iMbf 
Uirot  or  pim^is. 
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Mortmain  laws,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  estates  which  were  not 
church  property,  were  entailed  in  such  a  manner  that  even  to 
this  day  they  cannot  be  released  without  a  special  act  of  the 
Cortes. 

Prior  to  the  inyasion  of  the  French  in  1807-6^  the  principal  con- 
vents were  exceedingly  rich ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  landed 
property,  many  of  the  crown  revenues,  taxes,  and  emoluments, 
together  with  no  small  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
being  in  their  hands.  Unfortunately  for  them  this  visit  of  the 
French  was  the  primary  source  of  their  ruin.    The  French  army 

Elundered  them  of  the  richest  of  their  goods  and  moveables; 
ut,  as  if  to  ensure  their  ultimate  and  speedy  ruin,  they  left 
planted  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  the  seed  of  that  liberalism, 
which  in  France  had  worked  the  annihilation  of  every  estab- 
lished institution.  This  seed  appeared  to  have  taken  root  in 
Portugal  by  1820 ;  but  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  full  growth  until 
1833;  and  during  the  last  fourteen  years  it  is  that  the  fruits 
have  shown  themselves  the  legitimate  product  of  the  original 
plant.  This  result  of  French  liberalism  is,  as  in  any  other  coun- 
try with  a  similar  government,  downright  infidelity;  which, 
though  not  openly  proclaimed,  as  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  has  yet  an  all-powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  secret  societies,  and  pseudo-Masonic  dubs  by 
which  the  country  is  at  present  plagued. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  if  the  chiefe  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents  were  attending,  one  to  his  &rm,  and 
another  to  his  merchandize,  they  could  not  be  very  attentive  to 
the  strict  government  of  the  community  over  which  they  ruled; 
more  especially  as,  instead  of  obeying  the  rules  of  their  diflbrent 
orders,  they  were  the  first  to  break  trough  them,  and  set  a  bad 
example. 

The  abbots  and  priors,  when  once  enriched,  soon  began  to  make 
some  trifling  infractions  of  their  respective  disciplines,  alleging  as 
their  excuse,  the  nature  of  their  occupatioos  and  the  dignity  of 
their  offices;  and  the  members  of  their  several  communities) 
although  still  to  outward  appearance  as  austere  as  their  founders 
intended  them  to  be,  yet  in  their  private  life  followed,  and  per- 
haps in  many  instances  exceeded,  the  licence  taken  by  their  supe- 
riors. How  could  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise?  The  crimes 
and  superstition  of  their  flocks  poured  into  their  lap  the  very  &t 
of  the  land.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  masses  and  afflict 
themselves  with  abstinence  and  fiisting.  They  could  not  hA 
with  such  plenty  in  their  hands;  the  masses  were  soon  said; 
learning  had  nO  charms ; — what  were  they  to  do  ?  They  wore 
human — they  must  be  occupied.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  fell  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  corruption  ?  It  was  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  position ;  and  toe  firightfiil  immorali^ 
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and  UciBiitiousnesB  that  existed  and  was  constantly  practised 
within  the  walls  of  the  eonveDts  eonld  not  be  very  long  in 
spreading  itself  to  private  dwellings,  so  that  the  whole  king- 
dom was  polluted. 

So  besotted  and  reckless  were  these  religious  professors,  that 
neither  the  memory  of  what  had  been  done  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  nor  the  cruelties  more  recent^ 
practised  upon  the  clei^  in  France^  could  open  their  eves  to 
their  own  danger.  Scarcely  one  redeeming  quality  could  be 
found  amongst  them.  The  daily  dole  at  the  convent  door  was 
little  charity  on  their  part;  for  biad  the  poor  not  received  these 
broken  victuals,  the  dogs  would.  Their  strength  lay  in  the 
indifference  or  superstition  of  the  higher  classes,  in  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  ana  the  prostrate  ignorance  of  the  middling  and 
lower  orders.  Education  there  was  none.  Few  of  the  people 
could  read,  and  fewer  still  could  write ;  but  all  could  repeat  the 
*  Ave  Mariai  the  '  Po/er  nostety  and  perhaps  some  the  *  Credo* 
and  this  not  because  they  were  instructed  by  their  pastors,  but 
because  their  nurses  would  teach  thus  much  to  enable  them,  by 
the  repetition  of  these  religious  formularies,  to  charm  away  evil 
spirits.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  monastic 
orders  could  not  r^,  thougn  they  could  gabble  through  the 
services  by  rote. 

Many  young  persons  were  placed  in  the  convents  and  com- 
pelled to  take  the  vows  by  their  parents  or  friends,  for  family  or 
political  reasons.  A  sum  of  money  was  always  given  on  these 
occasions,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  establishment  or  its 
fftshion;  for  at  different  periods  the  eainis  in  the  different 
churches  became  more  or  less  fashionable,  by  working  some 
more  than  ordinary  miracle.  We  may,  perhaps,^be  excused  for 
digressing  a  little  on  this  point  The  two  or  three  most  fashion- 
able and  most  miracle-working  saints  of  late  years  in  Lisbon  are 
the  Senhor  doe  Paasosy  the  Senhora  da  Rocha^  and  the  MUagre 
de  Santarem.  This  last  however  was  stolen  from  Lisbon  on  the 
occasion  of  a  hoax  upon  the  Lisbon  public  by  a  British  officer, 
who  pretended  he  would  walk  in  a  pair  of  cork  boots  from  Belem 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tagus  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  A  notice  of  this  undertaking  and  apparent  miracle 
a  few  days  previously,  occasioned  nearly  every  soul  that  had  the 
means  of  going  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  hour;  and  it  was 
during  this  desertion  that  the  holy  miracle  was  stolen.  But  still 
may  be  seen  respectably  dressed  females  crawling  on  their  bare 
knees  round  the  Senhor  doa  Paeaosy  (a  frightful  image  of  the 
Saviour  falling  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross,)  ftnd  at  each  turn 
kissing  the  toe,  which  appears  to  stick  out  for  that  purpose.  The 
stone  steps  are  actually  worn  by  the  constant  attendance  of 
female  penitents.    On  Thursday  in  Holy  week  this  image  is 
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carried  in  procession  through  part  of  the  town,  and  underneath 
it  may  be  seen  ten  or  fourteen  women,  all  of  noble  blood,  walk- 
ing with  bare  feet,  in  the  hopes  of  atoning  thereby  for  their  sins. 
The  Senhara  da  Rocha  is  a  little  wooden  or  waxen  image  of  the 
Virgin,  about  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and  is  said  and  believed 
to  work  great  miracles ;  and  so  she  ought  to  do,  for  she  is  the  most 
modern  of  all  the  supposed  saints.  Her  real  history  is  this :  about 
thirty  years  ago  a  small  farmer  had  a  rocky  piece  of  land  which  was 
utterly  valueless  for  any  agricultura]  purpose,  therefore  he  wished 
to  sell  it,  and  as  he  was  poor,  at  a  good  nigh  price.  He  consulted 
with  his  friend  and  confessor  from  the  neighbouring  convent,  and 
they  agreed  upon  the  following  plan.  A  large  hole  was  scooped 
out  of  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  the  entrance  so  blocked  up  with 
large  stones  that  nobody  could  enter  except  by  creeping  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  Into  this  hole  were  introduced  some  candles, 
and  the  image,  since  so  famous,  was  seated  on  a  small  pedestal 
in  the  centre.  A  few  dajrs  having  been  allowed  to  elapse  that 
the  ground  might  not  appear  too  fresh,  the  farmer  went  out 
hunting,  and  hy  the  merest  accident^  sent  his  dog  into  this  cave^ 
and  then  crept  in  after  him,  when  to  his  very  great  wonder  he 
discovered  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  dog  on  his  kneee 
before  it.  Thereupon  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  confessor. 
The  confessor  went  with  him  to  the  superior,  and  they  at  once 
jdetermined  to  go  with  a  great  procession  of  all  the  monks  in  the 
house,  and  as  many  other  ecclesiastics  as  could  be  collected,  to 
the  rock.  Many  when  thev  arrived  were  too  fat  to  get  in,  but 
all  that  could  do  so  testified  to  the  facts.  The  place  was  at  once, 
together  with  the  image,  considered  most -sacred,  and  a  proper 
guard  set  to  watch  the  cave.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  num- 
berless were  the  devout  who  visited  the  shrine,  said  their  Ave  or 
Pater  noster ;  and  what  was  more  important,  dropped  into  the 
ever  ready  plate  their  offerings.  Most  astonishing  were  the 
miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by  this  image ;  and  pre- 
sently she  got  rich  enough  to  buy  the  land  at  an  extravagant 
price  of  the  successful  farmer;  and  by  this  time  a  chapel  is 
erected  over  the  cave;  but  in  order  the  better  to  please  the 
people,  until  the  chapel  should  be  quite  ready,  the  image  was 
escorted  by  a  magnificent  procession  into  the  cathedral  church  of 
Lisbon.  Once  there,  however,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
cardinal  patriarch  and  bis  subordinates  in  raising  revenue,  the  saint 
is  not  likely  to  be  replaced  in  a  hurry.  The  last  public  miracle 
this  senhora  wrought  was,  curing  the  broken  leg  of  D.  Miguel, 
who,  in  gratitude,  as  soon  as  he  was  recovered,  made  her  a 
present  of  a  sil^r  leg,  which  his  good  and  pious  brother  Pedro 
converted  into  money  as  soon  as  he  laid  hands  on  it  This  Senhora 
da  Rocha  was  the  lust  saint  discovered  by  the  monks  before  their 
disasters;  for  not  long  after  commenced  the  troubles  by  which 
they  were  finally  overthrown. 
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To  return,  however.  From  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  leaven  of  their  liberalism  began  to  work  amongst 
the  more  active  and  better  informed  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  discontented  among  the  nobility.  Secret  societies  were 
formed,  to  which  some  even  of  the  monks  who  were  desirous 
of  escaping  from  their  religious  etigagements  were  admitted ;  and 
the  ancient  and  respected  forms  of  Freemasonry  were  debased 
into  the  service  of  politico-atheistical  clubs. 

The  designs  of  these  clubs  and  secret  societies,  against  both 
church  and  sute,  first  showed  themselves  in  1820 ;  and  from  the 
hour  on  which  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Lisbon  in  that  year, 
Portugal  has  had  not  one  moment's  peace  or  repose.     Although 
the  laud  was  covered  with  religious,  bouses,  there  was  no  religion 
in  it  4  and  although  she  possessed  an  innumerable  host  of  clergy, 
there  was  none  able  to  stop  the  current  that  had  set  in  against  the 
Church.  And  why  was  this  ?  Because  on  the  one  hand  some  of  the 
clergy  were  taken  so  much  by  surprise  that  they  were  paralysed  ; 
and  on  the  otlier,  the  great  majority  were  so  sunk  in  debauchery 
and  vice,  and  so  blinded  in  judgment,  that  they  either  disbelieved 
the  danger  or  defied  it;  so  secure  did  they  imagine  themselves 
to  be.     When  however  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  monastic 
orders  did  condescend  to  confront  the  liberals,  they  would  not 
confess  the  immorality  of  their  brethren,  nor  would  they  abate 
one  fraction  of  what  they  considered,  either  by  custom  or  pre- 
sumption, to  be  their  due.    They  would  not  teach — ^for  they 
could  not.     They  would  not  attempt  to  reform  the  manners  and 
habits  of  their  brethren,  because  they  had  not  the  courage  ne- 
cessary ;  neither  did  they  attempt  to  set  them  a  better  exam- 
ple; so  that  the  people  still  remained  without  education,  and 
m   the   lowest    possible  state  of  degradation,'  ignorance,  and 
superstition.    The  appeals  and  warnings  of  the  liberals  having 
had  no  effect,  and  they  being  at  the  time  all-powerful  at  the 
court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dom  Pedro,  in  his  Charter  of  1826, 
decreed  that  henceforward  no  subject  of  Portugal  should  be 
allowed  to  become  monk,  friar,  or  nun,  but  that  the  existing 
holders  of  convent  property  should  be  allowed  to  possess  it  for 
their  lives.     As  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  especially  in  the 
richer  esublishments,  had  purchased  their  admittance  at  a  high 
price,  this  was  no  very  great  privilege,  since  morally  speaking 
they  had  a  right  to  the  possession,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
oould  not  leave  their  rights  to  any  person,  they  could  not  have 
been  injured  by  this  decree ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for 
them  had  they  quietly  acquiesced. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  new  Charter  of  Dom  Pedro  was  pro- 
claimed, and  copies  exhibited  on  the  walls  and  the  usual  places 
of  publication,  the  Church,  relying  upon  her  influence  with  the 
old-fashioned,  ill  educated,  and  superstitious  nobility,  and  upon 
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the  ignorance  and  fimatieiflni  of  the  peasantry  and  the  lower 
orders  in  the  cities,  immediately  commenced  war  upon  their  op- 
ponents. Their  first  measure  was  to  tear  down  all  the  copies  of 
the  new  Charter  from  the  walls,  and  buy  up  what  others  they 
could.  Their  influence  in  the  private  dwellings  of  their  oppo- 
nents, either  through  the  females  of  the  family  or  their  servants, 
enabled  them  to  secure  nearly  all  the  rest;  so  that  perhaps  not 
a  hundred  copies  remained  in  less  than  a  month.  Then  indeed 
they  began  to  be  seen  in  the  pulpits,  not  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  but  to  give  vent  to  their  rage  and  fury  in  all  manner  of 
railings  against  the  liberals,  whom  they  denounced  as  atheists, 
infidels,  Jews,  and  freemasons.  D.  Miguel,  betrothed  to  his 
brother's  daughter,  came  to  Portugal  to  govern  the  country  as 
regent,  until  his  bride  should  arrive  from  Brazil.  This  was  ex- 
actly what  the  clergy  wanted ;  for  they  at  once  began  to  work 
upon  him,  and  soon  succeeded  in  persuading  that  weak-minded 
prince  to  allow  himself  to  be  proclaimed  absolute  king,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  niece  and  wife,  and  to  her  constitutional  Charter. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Church,  a  Cortes,  consisting  of  the 
three  Estates,  was  assembled  accordinff  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  this  assembly,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  declared  that  Dom  Pedro^  as  a  foreign  sovereign,  could 
not  give  laws  to  Portugal,  nor  impose  his  daughter  upon  them : 
that  Pedro  declining  to  accept  the  Crown,  it  was  the  auty  of  the 
Cortes  to  elect  another  sovereign  ;  and  that  their  election  fell  on 
D.  Miguel. 

All  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  favourite  D.  Miguel  was 
attempted  to  be  put  down  by  means  the  most  violent  and  sum- 
mary. Under  the  plea  of  discovering  conspirators  against  the 
king,  spies  were  employed,  and  every  species  of  artifice  and  cun- 
ning used  to  entrap  those  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting Older  of  thmgs.  Even  on  bare  suspicion,  people  were 
hurried  away  to  prison,  and  in  many  cases  to  death,  without  trial 
or  even  a  plea  urged,  except  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  free- 
masons, or  inimical  to  the  Church. 

These  violent  persecutions  on  the  part  of  a  government  pro- 
fessing to  be  guided  and  upheld  by  the  Church,  naturally  in- 
duced all  reflecting  minds,  who  had  not  special  reasons  for 
supporting  the  Church,  to  hold  a  bad  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  and  finally  to  act  agunst  it.  The  report  has  been 
generally  spread,  that  D.  Miguel  himself  was  of  a  cruel  and 
tyrannical  disposition.  If  he  was,  the  fault  lay  with  those  by 
whom  he  ought  to  have  been  educated,  and  with  his  clerical 
councillors;  but  had  he  been  so  bad  as  represented  by  his 
enemies,  ttud  country  people,  amongst  whom  he  principally  lived, 
would  not  pray  for  his  return  as  now  they  do  daily.  Could 
they  now  set  Uieir  eyes  upon  him,  they  would  fall  down  and 
worship  him  as  an  angel  from  heaven. 
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When  D.  Pedro,  od  behalf  of  his  daughter  D.  Maria,  the  now 
reigning  queen  of  Portugal,  landed  with  his  little  army  and 
obtuncNd  possession  of  Oporto,  such  was  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Church,  that  tnrough  its  exertions  an  army  of  nearly 
eighty  thousand  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  assembled, 
and  in  their  desperation  a  holy  legion  was  formed  of  nearly  five 
thousand  monks  and  friars,  who  in  battle  often  led  the  van,  and 
fought  like  tigers. 

The  Church  gave  this  army  most  of  its  supplies,  and  sent 
preachers  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village,  excit- 
ing the  people  against  the  new-comers,  whom  they  stigmatized 
as  the  enemies  of  God  and  man.  But  all  would  not  do.  It 
may  well  be  said  that  Providence  bad  decreed  their  fate.  In 
the  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace  the  Church  had  neglected  her 
duty,  and  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  religion  had  committed 
the  greatest  profanations;  and  now  there  was  no  room  for  repent- 
ance^ The  hour  of  destruction  was  come;  if  human  exer- 
tions could  have  prevented  it,  surely  theirs  would;'  but  they 
were  too  late.  D.  Miguel  was  by  the  convention  at  Evora 
Monte  deprived  of  all  power,  and  dismissed  from  the  country. 
In  him  the  clergy  lost  Uieir  last  card ;  for  although  it  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  convention  that  the  Church  should  remain  in 
statu  quo^  yet  the  very  first  measures  of  D.  Pedro,  in  the  name 
of  his  daughter,  were  the  renewal  of  the  articles  of  the  Charter 
which  he  had  sent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1826,  and  an  exami- 
nation into  the  state  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church. 

Whether  it  was  the  empty  state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  loud 
demands  of  his  partizans  for  pay  and  plunder,  or  the  fear  of 
the  immense  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
power  of  which  was  sure  upon  all  occasions  to  be  exerted  against 
the  new  order  of  things,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  his  most  virulent  and  powerful  opponents, — in 
short,  whatever  were  his  private  feelings,  I>om  Pedro,  without  more 
delay  than  could  possibly  be  avoided,  passed  an  order  for  the  se- 
questration and  seizure  by  the  state,  of  all  houses,  lands,  churches, 
chapels,  plate,  pictures,  and  goods  of  any  kind,  that  could  be 
found  belonging  to  the  Church.  He  appointed  certain  of  the 
nunneries  to  be  spared  for  those  females  to  retire  to  who  did  not 
choose  to  come  out  into  the  world  again  ;  but  drove  out  all  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  religious  house  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Not  one  was  permitted  to  remain,  upon 
excuse  of  age,  infirmity,  or  sickaess..  A  promise,  however, 
was  given  that  to  all  those  rdigiosos  who  had  belonged  to  the 
greater  monasteries  should  be  paid,  by  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
the  sum  of  about  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  diem,  and  a 
smaller  sum  to  those  from  inferior  establishments.  A  similar 
regulation  was  made  for  the  nuns.     The  tythes,  and  all  other 
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dues  to  the  Cburcb,  were,  abolished,  and  nearljr  all  the  old,  or 
rather  the  existiDg  secular  clergy,  were  dismissed  from  their 
benefices,  and  renegade  priests,  who  had  conformed  to  the  new 
state  of  things,  were  substituted;  the  state  also  undertaking  to 
pay  them  a  salary  or  stipend,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or 
former  value  of  the  benefice.  Nearly  all  the  Bishops  and  Arch* 
bishops,  together  with  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  shared  the  same 
Catte ;  and  all  who  succeeded  them,  or  retained  their  sees,  became 
almost  dependent  upon  the  government  for  their  didly  bread. 
The  government  also  promised  to  any  of  the  priests  belonging 
to  the  old  party  who  would  advocate  liberal  principles,  induction 
into  the  first  incumbencies  that  fell  vacant,  and  also  promotion 
if  they  should  conduct  themselves  with  zeal. 

The  value  of  the  Church  property  thus  seized  has  been  cal- 
culated at  above  £30,000,000  sterling,  and  mostprobablj  it 
P^reatly  exceeded  that  amount ;  but  as  the  government  that  seized 
U,  also  disposed  of  it  without  publishing  any  account,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  an  exact  estimate.  One  thing  is  perfectly  cer* 
tain,  that  the  property  thus  sacrilegiously  taken  has  done  no  one 
any  good.  To  the  state  it  has  been  the  source  of  great  trouble, 
under  the  head  of  national  property ;  but  the  greater  portion  of 
it  has  disappeared  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary  that  it  has  be- 
come quite  a  bye-word  amongst  the  people. 

The  lands  and  houses  were  divided  amongst  the  needy  adven- 
turers, who  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  liberalist  army, 
who  have  been  able  to  make  Uttle  or  no  use  of  them,  and  there- 
fore the  land  is  waste,  and  the  houses  falling  slowly  to  ruin. 
Were  the  houses  in  a  more  northern  climate,  such  as  England, 
thev  would  by  this  time  have  nearly  disappeared.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns  the  property  of  the  Church  has  been  purchased 
by  men  of  wealth  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufactures ; 
but  perhaps  not  many  instances  exist  of  a  Church  itself  being 
converted  into  the  private  dwelling  of  an  old  usurer  and  money- 
lender, as  that  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  street 
of  the  Chiado  in  Lisbon  has  been  by  a  man,  who  (such  is  his 
origin  and  character)  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  Manuel  Dis- 
oonto  (Manuel  Discount).  This  man  has  converted  one  half  of 
his  convent  into  a  public  concert  and  ball-room,  and  the  other 
half  into  an  hotel,  which  is  frequented  principally  by  singers  and 
dancers  at  the  opera,  and  by  gamblers. 

The  state  has  gained  nothing  by  the  appropriation ;  the  public 
creditor,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  has  received  little  or  none  of 
it  ;*  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  there  now  exist  any  means  of 

^  *  The  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  offered  by  Dom  Pedro*8  govemmepta  laiKe  quan- 
tity of  the  confiscated  Church  property,  in  Ueu  of  his  annual  pension  of  £2000 ;  but 
he  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it ;  as  also  did  Lord  Bereeford. 
SirGeoige  Rose  Sartorius,  the  admiral  of  Dom  Pedro's  invading  fleet,  haa  accepted 
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showing  bow  all  ibis  immense  value  has  been  squandered.  It 
migbt  be  asked,  was  it  not  sold,  and  tbe  interest  of  tbe  money  ex- 
pended in  paying  tbe  annuities  promised  to  the  turned  out  hoiise- 
lessmonks  and  friars?  Nothing  of  tbe  sort,  for  they  were  never  paid 
a  twelvemonths'  income  of  their  still  acknowledged  pensions,  but 
were  left  to  beg  their  bread  or  perish  of  hunger,  as  many  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  them  did,  especially  of  the  old  and 
infirm.*  Tbe  younger  portion,  many  of  them  at  leasts  turned 
their  attention  to  trade,  and  by  one  means  or  another  contrived 
to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence ;  but  nearly  all  the  old  men,  who 
had  lived  in  peace  and  plenty  all  their  days,  and  perhaps  without 
ever  having  had  an  idea  l>efore  of  what  hunger  meant,  were 
turned  mercilessly  into  the  world,  without  the  power  of  doing 
anything  but  beg.  They  were  supported  by  the  charity  of  the 
friends  of  their  happier  days^  or  by  the  industry  of  those  same 
poor  to  whom  they  had  formerly  given  food  at  the  convent  gate, 
as  long  as  they  had  anything  to  give ;  and  then  the  poor  wretches 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the  church 
in  which  they  had  till  then  never  worshipped  their  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  there  in  tbe  agonies  of  hunger  to  expire.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  such  of  the  religious  orders  as 
had  paid  for  their  life  interest  in  the  different  convents,  would  at 
least  have  been  allowed  to  take  back  again  some  portion  of  the 
money  thus  invested — but  no,  the  Church  was  to  be  depriv*ed  of 
all  power,  and  as  money  was  with  them  tbe  one  great  source  of 
power,  their  opponents  were  determined  that  there  should  not 
be  left  a  single  chance  of  resuscitation,  and  therefore  would  give 
back  nothing ;  and  not  only  did  they  take  from  them  everything 
portable^  but  they  even  compelled  them  to  change  the  distin- 
guishing dresB  of  the  religious  habit  into  that  in  common  use  by 
die  Imty.  Many  of  the  monks  had  not  been  provident  enough 
to  save  the  wherewithal  to  procure  this  dress,  and  they  conse- 
quently suffered  the  penalty  of  not  wearing  \U  and  were  taken 
to  prison,  from  whence  they  never   escaped   but   by  death. 


B  lavge  quantitj  of  Church  propertj  in  payment  for  his  terTices,  and,  amonmt  tho 
reit,  a  quinta  or  fiurm  which  belonged  to  St  Vincent's  in  Lisbon,  which  under  the 
management  of  the  Church  was  very  productiye  and  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  but 
now  is  desolate  and  not  worth  looking  at  It  is  called  the  Quinta  de  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Predade,  (onr  Lady  of  Piety  or  Pity,)  and  Sir  Geois^e  has  taken  his  Tiscounfk  title 
from  the  same  saint,  and  is  styled  Visconde  da  Piedade  (Viscount  of  Pity.) 

*  Count  Borafim,  one  of  the  leaders  m  the  reTolution  of  last  May,  and  of  the  in- 
jmrrwtion  or  rebellion  of  October,  and  now  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Angola,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  was  a  Benedictine  frisr.  He  threw  off  the  cowl  and  commenced  a 
military  life  during  the  liberating  war.  One  of  his  sons  is  Attach^  to  the  Portuguese 
Legation  in  London. 

'llie  noble  flunily  of  the  Maniqu^  constant  in  their  attachment  to  Dom  Miguel  as 


the  representatiTe  of  the  ancient  regime,  continue  to  maintain  a  doxen  or  fourteen 
ecclesiastics  in  ^e^r  palace  in  the  old  pwt  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.    The  head  of  the 
family  still  considers  the  queen  as  an  intmder,  and  refuses  to  attend  the  Cort^ 
VOL.    I?.  O   Q 
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which  in  most  instanceB  was  accelerated  by  want  of  freah  air  arid 
of  food. 

The  nuns  who  were  young  in  most  instances  gladly  escaped 
from  a  confinement  that  from  the  beginning  bad  been  odious  t6 
them,  for  they  had  been  from  worldly  motives  compelled  by  their 
friends  to  take  the  veil  The  temporal  sword  in  this  instance 
was  of  greater  power  than  St.  Peter's,  and  granted  a  free  dis*- 
pensatipn  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Those^ 
whether  young  or  old,  and  the  great  majority  were  not  youngs 
who  did  not  accept  the  ofier  of  freedom,  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  certain  nunneries  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  with  a  pension  in  lieu  of  their  own  property, 
which  the  state  had  appropriated  to  its  own  purposes.  Of  course 
the  pensions  are  never  paid,  and  these  poor  creatures  are  comr 
polled  to  obtain  a  scanty  living  by  the  sale  of  needlework  and 
embroidery,  and  also  by  the  sale  of  preserved  fruits,  for  which 
some  of  the  convents  are  at  present  very  famou/9.  Although  in 
nearly  allef  the  nunneries*  before  this  spoliation  the  imm(M*aiitie8 
practised  were  of  the  grossest  character,  yet,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  them  were  enabled  to  preserve  an  honourable  name,  either  by 
greater  secresy,  or  by  a  more  rigid  government  than  the  others, 
the  whole  class  of  female  religious  were  more  respected  and  more 
pitied  than  the  other  sex,  and  consequently  escaped  in  a  great 
degree  the  frightful  horrors  which  fell  upon  the  men.  Under 
certain  and  not  very  vigorous  restrictions,  the  nuns  are  allowed 
to  receive  pensioners  or  boarders,  and  also  voung  ladies  to 
educate;  but  they  know  so  very  little  themselves  beyond  the 
routine  of  the  da0y  service  of  the  Church,  that  Very  little  in*- 
struction  can  be  imp^M^ted  by  them.  Thus,  however  much 
against  their  own  will,  they  are  in  a  manner  compelled  by 

Sverty  to  fulfil  their  vows,  and  live  in  conformity  to  their  pro^ 
ision ;  and,  instead  of  having  monk  or  fnar  to  hear  their  oon^ 
fessions,  they  now  have  the  parish  priesf,  who,  from  having  more 
mat4;ers  to  attend  to,  cannot  spend  so  much  of  bis  time  with 
them. 

This  naturallv  leads  us  to  the  state  of  the  clergy  as  at  present 
endowed.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  tlie  government 
abolished  all  tithes  and  other  church  dues  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  monasteries,  and  that  when  they  inducted  such  of  the  clergy 
as  were  partizans  of  the  new  order  of  things  into  their  respective 
livings,  a  promise  of  pay  was  made  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
parish,    it  is  well  understood  that  the  nature  and  the  number  of 

*  The  IriBh  oonTent  ofNatsa  Senhora  de  Bom  Sueeetio  alwajs  enjojed  a  high  re- 
putation for  ▼irtuoiu  and  moial  conduct.  The  innuUes  are  all  Irish,  and  now,  being 
deprived  of  nearly  all  their  property,  their  only  resources  arise  from  the  education 
of  young  hidies,  of  whom  they  have  a  large  number  as  boardenr.  The  gOTemment 
of  Dora  Pedro  would  not,  for  fear  of  England,  touch  the  English  nunnery. 
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the  services  in  the  Romish  Church  requires  three  or  four  priests 
to  be  in  attendance ;  and  therefore  a  sort  of  collegiate  institu- 
tion was  formed  in  most  parishes,  which  consisted  of  the  chief, 
who  has  the  title  of  Prior  of  the  Parish,  and  according  to  the 
size  of  the  parish,  one,  two^  or  three  more  priests  as  subordinates 
and  assistants.  Deacons  and  other  attendants  were  appointed 
upon  similar  arrangements.*  But  the  government  never  paid 
anything  towards  the  maintenance  of  these  clergy,  and  consei- 
quently  they  have  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  or  in  a  mea«> 
sure  to  the  voluntary  system  ;t  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
a  more  generally  despised  and  degraded  set  of  men  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  cannot  well  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Ancient  custom  had  given  a  sort  of  right  to  the  Church  to 
certain  fees  in  all  cases  of  baptism,  marriages,  and  funerals,  as 
also  for  granting  certificates  of  either  of  these  ceremonies  having 
been  performed;  .and  the  poor  clergy  of  Portugal  have  no  other 
resources  than  these  fees  and  the  voluntary  offerings  at  the 
shrines  of  the  different  saints.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  mo^ 
nastic  orders  the  Church  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  influence  even 
with  those  amongst  the  laity  most  devoted  to  her,  because  they 
found  that  the  priest,  to  whom  they  had  to  confess,  did  not  s6 
much  belong  to  the  Church  as  to  the  State.  Besides,  the  great 
majority  of  these  priests  were  the  very  scum  and  ofisoonring  of 
the  clergy  of  former  times,  and  they  had  aided  the  liberal  causey 
either  from  hope  of  preferment,  or  out  of  hatred  and  re^ 
venge  for  some  supposed  injury.  .  After  such  im  Augean 
cleansing  as  the  Church  was  supposed  to  have  undergone,  to 
find  such  vile  characters  as  are  still  existing  in  the  most  lucrative 
offices,  is  an  outrage  on  decency  and  common  sense,  and  proves 
more  strongly  than  anything  else,  that  in  destroying  the  former 
order  of  things^  the  object  of  the  State  was  not  the  greater. glory 
of  Ood,  or  an  increasecl  usefulness  of  the  Church, .  but  the 
plunder  of  its  coffers  and  the  seizure  of  its  estates  for  the  pro^^ 
motion  and  nourishment  of  its  new  chiefe. 

Such  is  the  wretched  state  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  that 
everything  that  can  be  said  against  it  cannot  but  be  true.  The 
priests,  who  of  course  have  vowed  celibacy,  have  nearly  all  of 
them  one,  if  not  more,  wives  living  with  ttiem,  and  publicly  in* 

*  The  stipends  of  the  clergy  are  called  Congruas,  and  certain  reyenues  are  sup^ 
poaed  to  be  set  apart  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them.  The  only  excepi- 
tion  to^the  general  non-payment  of  the  cleigy  is  in  Usbon,  where  on  certain  feftiyals 
the  queen  goes  in  state,  attended  by  nearly  all  her  nobility  and  her  ministers,  to  hear 
mass  at  the  Cathedrsl  or  St.  Vincent's  Church,  'i  o  the  clergy  of  these  establish- 
ments, especially  since  the  recognition  of  the  queen  by  the  late  pope,  some  portion 
4^"  their  stipefids  has  been  paid. 

t  There  are  now,  in  some  parishes,  societies  attached  to  the  Church  called  Jrmar^ 
dadet  or  bTotherhoods,  which  assist  on  all  festire  or  particular  occasions,  lliese  are 
lUstinguiriied  fiom  each  otht r  by  the  colour  of  the  gowns  worn. 
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troduced  by  them  wherever  they  go.  The  services  of  the  Church 
are  gone  through  in  quite  as  slovenly  a  manner  as  ever,  and 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  church 
to  confess,  can,  by  the  payment  of  so  small  a  fee  as  sixpence,  ob- 
tain a  certificate  from  the  parish  priest  of  having  duly  confessed. 

By  this  scandalous  mode  of  proceeding,  not  only  the  clergy 
are  brought  into  contempt,  but  the  Church  of  which  they  profess 
to  be  ministers  by  divine  appointment  is  despised,  and  her  doc- 
trines scoffed  at.  There  is  never  a  sermon  to  be  heard  from 
them,  with  the  exception  that  on  saints  days  or  feast  days  the 
Life  of  some  particular  saint  is  read  and  expatiated  on  by  one  of 
the  three  or  four  priests  famed  for  their  oratorical  powers  in 
Lisbon  or  Oporto;  but  in  the  country  towns  or  villages  such  a 
thing  is  never  heard.  The  mass  may  be  said  or  sung  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  a  large  choir  and  an  organ  aided 
bv  a  military  band  can  effect  on  particular  occasions,  and  the 
church  will  be  crowded  to  suffocation;  but  people  do  not  go 
there  from  reli^ous  motives.  It  is  in  the  churches  that  court- 
ships are  carried  on,  assignments  made,  and  billets  doux  ex- 
changed between  loving  couples,  who  cannot  carry  on  an  open 
correspondence  at  home  in  their  own  houses.  Not  only  outside 
the  doors,  but  even  within  the  consecrated  edifice,  beggars  are 
loud  in  dieir  importunities,  and  are  permitted  to  exhibit  their 
loathsome  sores  and  deformities  in  order  to  excite  more  effect 
tually  the  charity  of  whoever  enters,  whilst  the  dogs  run  about 
even  over  the  steps  of  the  altar  during  the  most  solemn  service 
of  the  mass.  Education,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  is,  on  the 
contrarv,  rather  repressed  by  the  clergy,  because,  being  ignorant 
themselves,  they  wish  to  keep  their  people  so.  This  answers 
very  well  with  the  lower  classes  who  have  not  the  means  of  pro* 
curing  any  education  for  themselves ;  but  with  the  middling  and 
upper  ranks  in  society  it  is  not  so.  There  are  schools  enough 
for  them,  where  they  are  educated  at  very  moderate  charges, 
much  upon  the  principles  of  the  modern  <  godless^  colleges,  where 
everything  is  taught  but  the  one  thing  needfiiL  From  these 
schools  and  colleges  many  are  sent  to  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
a  very  sink  of  iniquity,  where  young  men  are  supposed  to  finish 
their  studies  in  law  and  physic,  and  pass  examinations,  and  which 
is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  divinity  is  taught 

This  University,  once  so  famous,  is  unfortunately  now-a-days 
nothing  but  a  sort^of  Polytechnic  establishment,  all  the  professors 
being  under  the  influence  and,  like  the  clergy,  in  the  pay  of  the 
government  of  the  day.  Instead  of  divinity,  law,  or  any  other 
science  beinff  taught,  a  stated  number  of  lectures  are  given  on 
these  other  different  subjects,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is 
given  up  to  the  study  of  party  politics,  and  the  night  is  passed  by 
a  consultation  at  a  secret  club  or  in  debauchery.     In  consequence 
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of  this  description  of  education,  none  but  younff  men  of  the 
lowest  cast  of  mind  think  of  entering  the  Churcn,  all  the  rest 
seek  advancement  by  means  of  political  intrigue  or  in  the 
army. 

Nothing  at  all  in  the  shape  of  moral  principle  can  be  said  to 
guide  the  actions  of  a  Portuguese  of  the  wealttiy  or  noble  class. 
Such  a  term  as  honour  is  quite  unknown  to  them.  Of  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  their  country  they  make  a  mockery  upon 
every  possible  occasion,  and  they  are  only  careful  during  Lent  to 
purchasa  a  ticket  of  a  priest,  acknowledging  that  he  has  heard 
their  confession  and  granted  them  absolution,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  ineligible  for  public  office  or  service,  if  found  without 
it.  These  tickets  vary  in  price  from  sixpence  to  half-a-crown, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  for  the  higher  price  no  priest 
would  refuse  his  signature.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this 
wretchedly  low  and  demoralised  course?  The  courts  of  justice 
are  corrupt  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  any  suitor  wishes  to  gain 
his  cause,  he  bribes  the  judee  and  his  secretary ;  and  a  comneti- 
tion  is  raised  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  not  as  to  wnich 
of  the  two  parties  has  equity  or  right  on  his  side,  but  which  shall 
secure  the  judge^s  favour  by  giving  the  highest  bribe.  This  is 
not  often  done  immediately  or  personally^  with  the  judge,  but 
through  some  near  relation  or  intimate  friend.  The  offices  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  also  notorious  for  their  venality — 
so  much  so  that  none  can  expect  a  &vourable  issue  to  bis  peti- 
tion, even  when  there  is  no  opponent,  if  accordinff  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  bribes  are  not  distributed  to  the  minister  and 
his  advisers  with  a  lavish  hand.  So  far  has  it  now  become  the 
rule  and  ordinary  custom,  that  even  the  porter  at  the  door  ex« 
pects  his  fee  for  his  interest.  The  want  of  principle  even  in  the 
highest  quarters  can  receive  no  more  strikmg  illustration  than 
was  affonled  by  the  late  Chartist  government  of  Portugal,  which 
audaciously  drew  from  the  public  treasury  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  troops,  when  at  no  time 
were  there  eleven  thousand  on  the  list.  The  balance  was  divided 
amongst  the  ministers  and  their  friends  and  supporters.  The 
Church  by  its  neglect  or  bad  example  thus  exerts  an  immoral 
influence  on  the  higher  classes,  and  equally  so  by  means  of  keep- 
ing them  in  ignorance  it  exerts  an  evil  influence  over  the  lower 
orders.  True  it  is  the  people  have  now  no  confidence  in  the 
clergy,  yet  on  account  of  their  superstitious  reverence  for  images, 
and  their  remembrance  of  the  former  glory  of  the  Church,  they  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  certain  degree  of  respect  to  the  priests  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  A  very  great  number  of  saints*  days  and  holy  days 
are  now  cut  off  as  days  of  observance  and  obligation  to  bear  mass, 
but  still  enough  are  left  to  bring  the  clergy  in  contact  constantly 
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with  the  people,  which  is  also  done  with  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tages  to  tne  Church  by  means  of  special  festivals  or  extraordi- 
nary  celebrations  of  high  mass,  when  generally  some  sainted  relic 
is  brought  out  for  the  believers  to  kiss,  upon  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  they  please. 

As  books  are  either  not  allowed  them,  or  are  of  no  use  to  them, 
as  they  cannot  read,  the  poor  have  no  other  guide  but  the  priest, 
whose  interest  it  is  that  they  should  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
venal  prayei^  to  saints,  and  in  the  miracles  attributed  to  ^m 
and  their  relics*  They  have  no  other  guide  than  the  priest  and 
tradition.  Even  if  the  priest  knew  better,  his  interest  would 
preponderate  over  his  honesty ;  but  he  knows  no  better  than  his 
nock,  nor  does  he  care  to  learn.  *  The  Church  says  it,'  is  his  rule 
and  guide,  and  why  should  he  inquire  farther ;  therefore  on  Christ- 
mas Dav  morning  he  brings  out  in  grand  procession  a  little 
nnage  of  the  new-born  Saviour,  marching  to  the  very  ecclesias- 
lical  tune  of  *  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker^*  or  some  other  tune 
equally  solemn.  He  places  the  infant  image  in  the  lap  of  an- 
other representing  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  then  sits  down  beside 
them  like  a  penny  peep-show  man,  and,  upon  the  payment  of 
ever  so  little,  allows  the  faithful  to  kiss  perhaps  the  toe  or  the 
hand,  or  in  some  instances  the  face  of  the  image.  The  influence 
of  the  Church  is  equally  developed  at  Whitsuntide^  when  crowds 
attend  a  particular  chapel,  and,  after  payment  of  the  offerimg^ 
they  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  semblance  of  a  dove,  worked  on  a 
piece  of  white  or  pink  silk  fixed  in  a  hoop,  and  dso  have  it  put 
upon  their  heads  afterwards,  in  imitation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles.  As  the  money 
collected  in  the  church  may  be  supposed  to  ga  into  the  pockets 
of  the  priests,  without  any  of  it  falling  to  the  share  of  the  ver- 
gers, belUringers,  &c.,  the  latter  make  a  collection  for  them- 
selves \ti  the  streets  and  wine-shops,  by  taking  about  a  red  flag 
marked  or  worked  with  a  white  dove,  accompanied  by  the  en- 
livening notes  of  a  bagpipe.  They  solicit  passengers  or  visitors 
to  kiss  the  dove,  and  offer  the  sacred  emblem  for  a  farthing  to 
the  beggars  and  rabble,  amidst  the  greatest  disorder  and  noise. 
The  great  profits  brought  in  by  these  profanations  of  everything 
that  is  holy  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  Church  in  its 
present  degraded  state,  inasmudi  as  by  them  and  the  fees  com- 
monly called  in  England  surplice  fees,  is  it  solely  supported. 
To  educate  the  lower  orders  would  naturally  enable  them,  as  it 
has  done  the  wealthier  classes,  to  see  the  folly  of  such  things, 
and  therefore  all  the  remaining  power  of  the  Cluirch  is  verted 
to  the  one  end  of  obstruction  to  every  kmd  of  education  and  im- 
provement. An  English  wine  merchant,  some  few  years  aince^ 
established  a  school  in  a  village  where  he  had  a  large  vineyaid. 
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Tb3  poor  people  most  gladly  sent  their  children  to  le.am  to  read, 
bat  the  priest  soon  opposed  it  with  all  sorts  of  denunciations,  and 
pbtaioed  the  authority  of  his  Bishop  (lately  made  Patriarch  of 
X^isbon  and  a  Cardinal)  to  excommunicate  all  who  should  dare  to 
send  their  children  to  the  heretic's  school.  The  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  the  kind-hearted  Englishman  at  length  compelled 
him  to  dismiss  the  master  and  close  the  school  in  despair. 

As  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  thus  kept  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  subjection  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church,  it 
canfnot  be  wondered  at  that  they  oppose  everything  like  improve- 
9>ent  in  other  ways.  Everything;  thev  do  evidenoes  the  lowest 
possible  state  of  civilization.  They  plough  and  sow,  and  tread 
out  the  com  when  gathered,  just  as  their  forefathers  did  six  or 
eight  centuries  ago,  nay,  even  as  the  ancient  Israelites  did,  and 
they  beat  down  uie  olives  from  the  trees  so  barbarously,  that  for 
two  years  after  no  fruit  can  be  expected  to  grow«  In  short,  in 
everything  they  do,  thev  prove  their  state  to  be  centuries  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  so  long  as  a  proper  education  is  denied 
them,  and  such  an  immoral  and  vicious  example  set  by  their 
superiors,  they  must  remain  as  they  are,  little  better  than  sa* 
vages. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  Frenchman  printed  and  distributed 
gratis  a  book  treating  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive 
tree>  and  demonstrating  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  wine  and 
oil  by  the  common  mode  of  preparation  of  both  these  valuable 
productions.  This  new  practice  was  condemned  as  contrary  to 
custom,  and,  without  trial,  the  book  was  thrown  aside  as  some- 
thing heathenish  or  heretical.  The  priests  were  consulted  by 
the  ignorant  farmers,  and  they  at  once  decided  that  the  new  pro- 
cess, coming  from  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  attend  mass  nor 
confess,  could  be  nothing  less  than  an  invention  of  the  devil.  A 
Portuguese  noblemui,  more  enlightened  than  his  neighbours, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  in  England,  upon  his  return  took 
with  him  men,  horses,  carts,  ploughs,  &c.  &c.,  in  order  to  culti- 
vate part  of  his  estate  upon  the  principles  acted  upon  in  England ; 
but  tne  people  found  the  men  heretic^  and  the  carts  and  ploughs 
of  so  very  extraordinary  a  form  and  manu£Eu;ture,  that  they  not; 
only  would  not  assist  the  Englishmen,  but  opposed  them,  and 
the  priest  was  not  wanting  to  denounce  the  men  and  carts^ 
horses  and  ploughs,  and  the  poor  nobleman  also,  as  under  the 
influence  of  Satanic  powers.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
fEuming  was  given  up,  the  horses  sold,  and  the  men  sent  back  to 
England^ 

Whilst,  however,  the  great  body  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  Por- 
tugal thus  neglect  the  people,  there  are  of  course  some  honour- 
able jBXceptions,  who  both  by  their  lives  and  conversation  set  a 
good  example,  and  by  their  exertions  are  attempting  a  sort  of 
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refbitnation,  to  the  great  dismay  and  confusion  of  the  majority* 
Certainly  the  leaders  of  this  small  body  are  not  Portuguese)  al- 
though their  means  and  revenue  are  derived  principally  from  that 
country.  They  consist  of  an  English  college  of  secular  priests^ 
an  Irish  college  of  seculars,  and  an  Irish  college  of  Dominicaii 
Friars. 

The  position  of  the  Irish  secular  establishment  prevents  its 
using  the  activity  which  so  much  distinguishes  the  English.  The 
education  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood  in  England  and  Ire- 
land is  the  professed  employment  of  all  these  establishments,  but 
from  peculiar  position  the  English  college  takes  the  lead. 
Besides  their  own  English  students  they  educate  a  num- 
ber of  the  children  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  this  school  they  are  enabled  to  support  a 
large  charity  school,  in  which,  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  one  of  the  priests,  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
jand  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  besides  their  religious  duties. 
They  are  cleanly  clothed  and  comfortably  fed.  By  these  means 
it  may  be  expected  that  gradually  a  general  desire  for  knowledge 
may  creep  in  amongst  the  people,  and  that  they  will  in  course  of 
time  be  released  from  the  bondage  under  which  they  now  labour. 
The  activity  of  these  priests  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sloth 
and  indifference  of  the  Portuguese  clergy,  and  the  English 
chaplain  at  Lisbon  would  not  do  ill  were  he  to  follow  in  this  re- 
spect their  example.  They  visit  the  sick  and  poor,  and  assist 
the  unfortunate,  and  are  in  every  respect  most  exemplary.  One 
small  and  not  unimportant  ground  for  praise  is  due,  however,  to 
the  worst  of  the  Portuguese  clergy,  which  is  that  in  cases  of  cho- 
lera or  fever  they  never  hesitate  to  attend,  when  called  upon, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  rites  or  sacraments  of  their 
Church. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  English  Chaplain  at  Lisbon,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  the  small  ecclesiastical  establishment,  of 
which  he  is  the  minister,  is  of  a  kind  calculated  to  represent  the 
English  Church  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  Popish  or  infidel 
Portuguese.  Divine  service  is  celebrated  only  once  on  a  Sun- 
day ;  morning  prayer  is  said  on  Wednesdays  in  Lent,  but,  except 
Good  Friday,  Ascension  Day,  and  Christmas  Day,  the  festivals 
are  disregarded,  and  the  Holy  Communion  is  administered  only 
three  or  four  times  per  armtm. 

Whilst  the  Church  as  a  whole  systematically  retards  and  dis- 
courages the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  its  immoral- 
ity and  inactivity  encourages  the  vices  of  the  higher  and  wealthier 
orders,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  nation  can  flourish  or 
prosper.  A  few  individuds  may,  through  the  ignorance  or 
cupidity  of  their  neighbours,  or  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Masonic  dub  or  secret  society,  rise  above  the  mediocrity  in  a 
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political  point  of  view,  but  even  these  are  soon  reduced  to  their 
£>rmer  station  by  the  intrigues  of  their  opponents.  If  the  state 
or  the  government  had  really  desired  the  improvement,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  of  the  country,  when  the  Church  was  despoiled 
of  its  immense  wealth,  it  could  easily  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  appropriation  of  some  of  the  property  for  the  education  and 
moral  training  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  there  would  not 
have  been  wanting  some  few  well  adapted  for  giving  instruction 
or  pupils  to  receive  it;  but  the  great  object  of  the  leaders  in  that 
revolution,  as  of  all  the  political  leaders  of  the  present  day,  was 
plunder  and  spoliation,  not  reformation  and  im{)rovement.  In 
fact,  a  desire  for  Church  spoliation,  and  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  community,  may  fairly  be  held  to  be  incompatible  qualities. 
The  Liberals  found  the  Church  dissolute,  immoral,  and  corrupt, 
but  wealthy  and  powerful,  lliey  reduced  that  power  and  plun- 
dered the  property,  but  left  the  vices  and  immoralities  as  matters 
which  were  of  no  importance  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Church,  upon  recovery  from  the  shock  which  the  utter  despoliation 
of  its  wealth  occasioneid,  had  there  been  any  faithful  men  amongst 
the  clergy,  might  have  attempted,  if  not  a  reform  of  doctrine,  at  least 
a  correction  of  abuses,  and  an  improvement  of  moirals;  but  such 
is  the  nature  of  a  love  of  power  and  authority,  that  through  fear 
of  losing  the  influence  remaining  by  means  of  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  indulgence  in  vices,  open,  glaring,  and  notorious, 
nothing  was  done  to  remove  them.  So  then  the  Church  has 
DOW  no  influence  for  good  over  the  population.  The  rich  and 
powerful  are  above  any  such  influence^  and  the  lower  classes  too 
far  gone  to  receive  any  benefit,  if  such  was  attempted  to  be  ex- 
erted over  them. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  religion  of  Portugal  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  country  that  two  centuries  ago, 
was  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  in  the  world,  whose 
empire  extended,  as  that  of  Great  Britain  at  present  does,  all 
round  the  globe,  is  now  in  a  condition  so  low  and  so  debased, 
that  it  is  scarcely  reckoned  amongst  the  nations.  The  various 
{actions  which  now  disgrace  and  ravage  the  country  firom  one  end 
to  the  other,  are  all  that  remain  of  a  noble  and  flourishing 
people.  Without  character,  without  honour,  each  separate  party 
seeks  its  own  aggrandizement  and  individual  wealth,  without  re- 
gard for  the  general  interest  of  the  country.  The  want  of  industry 
in  the  people,  their  sloth  and  pride^  and  consequent  poverty,  are 
everywhere  apparent.  All  the  grandeur  and  high  commercial 
fame  of  their  ancestors  are  subjects  of  tradition,  but  the  chil- 
dren can  only  talk,  for  all  spirit  of  enterprise  is  lost  in  inactivity 
and  vicious  indolence.  Nothing  is  left  but  the  Church  and  fitith 
of  their  forefathers.  The  faith  is  utterly  dead,  and  the  Church 
sits  as  an  incubus  upon  the  land  aud  a  moral  blight  upon  the 
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people.  A  judicial  blindness  appears  to  darken  the  eyes  of  this 
people  that  they  cannot  see,  as  other  nations  do,  the  tendency  of 
SHch  apathy  to  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous ;  nor  will  this  dark- 
ness be  removed,  until  the  ministers  of  religioui  the  authorized 
instructors  of  the  people,  shall  commence  the  attempt  to  follow 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  the  steps  of  those  apostles  and  saints  whose 
immediate  followers  and  successors  they  profess  themselves  to  be» 
by  setting  their  flocks,  as  good  pastors,  an  example  of  holy  living 
and  by  teaching  them  their  duty  towards  their  Maker  and 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  Gospel  of  their  Redeemer  in  its  Spirit 
and  its  Truth. 


MODERN   PHILOSOPHY. 


The  fate  of  the  higher  philosophy  among  us  is  very  surprising. 
The  working  sciences  of  the  world  are  striding  onwards  with 
speed  and  strength  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  every  day  we  see 
old  Ignorance  driven  out  with,  irresistible  nand  from  possessions 
which  she  has  ruled  with  prescriptive  right  for  near  six  thousand 
years.  Fresh  and  fresh  phenomena  are  sinking  under  the  con- 
trol of  law ;  and  the  agencies  of  nature  are  handing  over  their 
dominions  to  the  minds,  which,  in  virtue  of  their  discoveries,  have 
vindicated  their  right  to  be  possessed  of  them. ...  *  The  glory  of 
God  is  to  conceal  a  thing ;  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  king  to  find 
it  out.^  And  the  man  who  has  found  out  the  law  of  a  thing, 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  king  over  it,  and  in  a  higher  sense  than  a 
metaphorical  one  is  a  viceroy  of  the  Almighty.  The  waste 
once  cleared,  never  relapses  into  barbarism ;  the  forest  cut  away, 
the  light  falls  in  unbroken  on  the  soil,  and  makes  it  teem  with  a 
thousand  undreamt  of  beauties.  The  human  reason  passes  in  to 
assist  nature  to  more  orderly  productions ;  the  high  road  strikes 
upon  imperishable  foundations  into  the  once-pathless  forest,  and 
each  new  discoverer  takes  easy  possession  of  the  life-conquests 
of  his  predecessor,  yet  never  therefore  relaxing  his  own  energies, 
but  pressing  forward  to  higher  and  nobler  victories. 

With  less  eminent  success,  but  still  with  marked  advance,  we 
are  finding  out,  and  working  out,  .the  true  conditions  of  social 
prosperity*  Prejudices  are  sweeping  fast  away ;  torn  off  from 
the  tree  to  which  they  had  clung  so  long^  that  they  thought  it 
existed  but  for  them,  they  are  lying  at  their  last  gasp  wounded. 
9nd  bleeding,  and  are  seen  now,  beyond  all  chance  of  mistake,  to 
have  been  but  poisonous  excrescences  that  were  battening  on  its 
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life-juioe8.  .  .  .  No  Sooner  is  a  true  principle  disoovfered,- than 
at  once  it  passes  into  an  iron  law,  which  no  exception  bated,  all 
men  must  ever  after  obey,  or  pay  the  penalty.  •  •  •  Statesmen 
no  longer  hate  each  other  for  opinions,  and  kindle  up  the  pas- 
aons  of  the  mob  to  settle  speculative  questions  by  brutal  savage 
fprce.    The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  her  Miqesty's  ministry 
takes  the  advice  of  his  right  honourable  friends  on  the  opposition 
benches,  for  as  well  worth  attending  to  as  any  other.    Between 
them  they  will  decide  what  is  right  and  just  to  be  done ;  and 
when  they  have  found  out  will  do  it  peaceably  together.  •  .  • 
Nations  are    learning    that    treaties   of   commerce  are  better 
things  than  declarations  of  war;   and  common  sense   is   &st 
laying  ambition  and  aggression  under  the  ban  of  execration. 
Property  is  at  last  recognised  to  confer,  not  rights  to  be  enjoyed, 
but  duties  to  be  done;  and. the  single  privilege  it  gives,  is  to  be 
able  to  work  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. •  •  •  Well,  then,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  and 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.    As  we  seem  to  be  going  on 
better  than  we  ever  did  before,  the  light  we  walk  by  must  be 
stronger  and  clearer.     We  are  living  according  to  the  truth,  and 
our  philosophy  is  the  true  philosophy.    That  is  the  argument, 
and  it  has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it^  .  •  .  Metaphysics  I  what 
did  metaphysics  ever  do  for  us  ?    The  highest  philosophy,  in- 
deed !     No)  thank  HeaTen  1  among  other  chimeras  we  are  not 
the  least  thankful  that  we  are  well  rid  of  that    The  practical  man 
of  the  world  scofls  at  it ;  the  really  scientific  experimentalist  con- 
gratulates himself  that  he  has  been  born  in  a  time  when  science  is  a 
straight  road  to  an  end  instead  of  a  labyrinth  without  one ;  the 
only  existence  which  is  now  allowed  it,  is  to  be  a  shadowy  castle  of 
intellectual  indolence,  where  the  lazy  or  the  useless  may  be  sent 
to  dream.  .  .  •  True,  the  Grreeks  thought  differently,  .  .  .  but 
the  Greeks  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  •  .  .  They  were 
great,  but  it  was  in  spite  of  their  philosophy.     We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  them  for  showing  us  what  is  not  the  way.    The 
tree  where  they  planted  it,  bore  no  fruit.     The  cords  they  wove 
their  webs  of  were  spun  of  sand.  •  .  •  But  let  us  give  them  their 
due   •  •  •  They  laboured  earnestly,  if  not  wisely;  it  was  not 
their  fault  they  failed.     One  really  hears  language  like  this.     A 
disciple  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  calls  himself  a  historian  of  philosgphy, 
starts  with  telling  us  what  the  Greeks  called  philosophy  is  an 
impossibility,  and  that  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  groping  after 
chimeras.    His  books  are  read  by  thousands  and  thousands,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  any  of  them  observe  that  this  very<  conclusion 
of  his,  about  its  impossibility,  is  itself  arrived  at  on  the  very 
method  which  he  is  denouncing ;— it  follows,  that  is,  from  the 
abstract  assumption,  that  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  its  own  which 
it  has  not  derived  through  the  senses;  which  may  be  true  or 
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may  not,  bat  still  is  an  assumption  which^  with  -strange  self* 
contradiction,  he  thinks  his  mind  justifies  him  in  making. 

One  of  our  most  popular  writers,  an  eminently  disftingaisbed 
statesman,  told  a  mechanics'  institute  the  other  day,  in  Edin- 
burgh, amidst  thunders  of  applause,  that  the  difference  between 
great  men  and  small  was  all  an  illusion  in  the  way  we  drew  it; 
and  though  he,  the  speaker,  might  seem  a  Brobdignag  giant  to 
one  of  the  listening  apprentices,  the  apprentice  might  comfort 
himself  with  thinking  he  would  seem  the  same  himself  to  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  Surely  this  would  have  made  Rato 
too  sad  to  smile.  Unless  one  may  hope  men  are  wiser  than  they 
pretend,  they  must  have  grown  ignorant  indeed  of  what  it  con- 
cerns them  to  know  of  the  only  knowledge  which  will  give  them 
themselves  and  the  birthright  of  their  manhood  It  is  very  sad 
indeed ;  a  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  neglected  spirit  will 
avenge  the  slight  she  has  received;  we  shall  want  her  again,  and 
when  she  comes  we  shall  be  unable  to  receive  her,  for  in  denying 
her  name,  we  are  disqualifying  ourselves  from  being  able  to  un- 
derstand her  language.  When  philosophy  gpeaka^  she  will  not 
stoop  to  accommodate  herself  to  faculties  which  have  left  off  the 
discipline  which  will  enable  them  to  apprehend  her. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  Greeks,  and  the 
little  progress  they  made  in  natural  science.  They  knew  a 
great  deal  more  than  most  of  us  think  they  did ;  but  granted  all 
these  haughty  scomers  say,  it  is  strange  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  never  found  even  among  us,  either  friend  or  foe  who 
has  explained  the  reason  for  them.  •  .  •  Do  not  let  us  flatter  our* 
selves  that  if  the  Greeks  had  wished  they  would  not  have  found 
all  that  we  have.  The  object  they  proposed  to  themselves  was 
totally  different ;  their  philosophy  was  their  theology.  The  wise 
man  went  to  it,  not  to  get  meat  for  his  belly,  but  rest  for  his 
soul.  It  was  his  all  in  all.  He  went  to  nature  and  to  himself 
to  find  God,  faith,  hope,  love,  virtue,  immortality.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  difference  between  Greek  philosophy  and  ours,  lies 
in  our  having  a  revelation,  which  they  had  not.  .  •  .  God  has 
given  us  as  a  free  gift  all  that  Plato  was  toiling  i^er.  Has  no 
one  read  the  stor^  of  Thales  and  the  Olive  Presses,  how  some- 
body laughed  at  him  for  wasting  his  time  over  phUosophy ;  why 
did  not  a  clever  man  like  him  use  his  talents  to  some  better 
purpose  than  this  idle  word  catching  ?  He  I  why  he  might  be  a 
great  man,  and  make  money,  and  by«and-bye,  with  good  luck 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Aicmaeonids  might  aspire  to  a  seat 
in  the  Areopagus.  Thales  had  amused  himself  in  his  idle 
hours  with  the  study  of  the  actions  of  the  atmosphere; 
he  saw  something  which  promised  many  olives  in  the  coming 

irear,  and  as  it  was  an  opportunity  to  read  a  lesson  to  unbe- 
ievers,  he  bought  all  the  olive  presses  in  Greece^  and  the 
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next  year  made  his  fortune.  .  •  .  Strange  to  say,  he  gave  it  all 
away,  went  back  to  his  metaphysics,  and  did  not  write  a  treatise 
on  meteorology,  though  he  had  a  secret  which  even  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  pay  him  well  for.  He  thought  he  could 
teach  his  country  something  better  than  how  best  to  sell  the 
truth  when  one  had  bought  it.  The  thousand  discoveries  we 
modems  have  made  to  entertain  our  curiosity,  or  surround 
our  lives  with  ease  and  luxury,-— alas !  they  would  have  been 
nothing  to  Thales,  they  would  be  nothing  to  us,  if  we  were  as 
he  was.  They  would  no  more  serve  to  save  our  souls  from 
hungering  and  thirsting  themselves  to  death,  than  as  it  is  they 
can  save  our  bodies  from  the  grave I  am  not  under- 
valuing the  discoveries  of  physical  science.  I  am  not  saying 
that  ihej^  may  not  in  the  end — nay,  that  they  have  not  already, 
been  of  incalculable  service  in  instructing  on  a  higher  scale  than 
was  ever  before  possible,  even  our  mora  and  intellectual  nature. 
The  mind,  which  is  satisfied  on  the  nature  of  duty,  on  its  own 
essence  and  ultimate  destination,  can  hardly  have  healthier 
food  than  physical  science;  but  I  mean  that  it  has  only  been 
because  the  mind  of  our  age  has  been  previously  satisned  on 
the  spiritual  question,  that  it  has  been  able  to  employ  its 
energies  on  the  sensible.  If  noty  it  had  been  better  for  it  to  be 
ignorant  with  Plato,  than  wise  with  La  Place.  It  is  nothing 
to  me  what  may  have  been  the  creed  of  individual  physical  phi- 
losophers. If  some  of  them  have  been  infidels,  it  has  only  been 
as  individuals.  What  greatness  has  been  in  them,  they  have 
held  as  the  representatives  of  their  age.  ...  It  is  for  the  age, 
and  for  the  wants  of  the  age,  great  men  labour ;  and  they  are 
ooly  great  as  they  do.  .  .  .  Our  age  has  not  wanted  metaphysical 
theolo^,  and  our  thinkers  have  been  compelled  to  work  for 
what  It  has  wanted,  taking  care  of  their  own  souls  as  they  best 
might. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  few  misgivings,  however,  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  this  state  of  things  lasting  much  longer.  I  think  that  it 
will  not ;  indeed  that  a  time  is  come  when  it  has  begun  to  cease. 
I  am  afraid  there  are  trials  in  store  for  us  which,  unless  meta- 
physics is  restored  to  its  place,  and  studied  as  a  science,  will  in- 
volve us  in  consequences  the  most  disastrous. 

A  plulosophy  of  some  kind  is,  without  doubt,  antecedent  to  reve- 
lation, at  least  in  theory.  •  .  .  Under  God^s  grace  it  first  enabled 
it  to  become  operative  among  mankind ;  and  it  is  always  in 
itself  one  column  at  least  on  which  it  is  set  to  rest  I  mean  that 
before  we  can  believe  God  can  reveal  himself  to  us  we  must  be- 
lieve that  He  is;  and  before  we  can  believe  that  He  will  reveal 
himself  we  must  believe  in  His  providence ;  and  for  these  two 
thmgs  at  least  we  most  come  to  philosophy.  .  •  •  Ask  most 
people  why  they  believe  in  God,  and  they  will  answer,  because 
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they  find  it  so  in  the  Bible.    But  this  will  not  exa<;tly  stand  anai- 
lysis.    The  belief  in  God  must  precede  and  justify  the  belief  m 
the  Bible.     What  they  say  may  be  true  in  the  order  of  their  exr 
perience,  but  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  to  irfMrw  iy  ya^wu  iox^'nr 
iy  TQ  &vaXvtr€i.    Of  couTse  I  do  not  say  every  one  must  have  gone 
consciously  through  the  antecedent  proofs.    Parents  and  teachers 
are  the  proof  to  the  multitude.     We  should  be  poorly  oflF  in- 
deed, if  we  had  to  make  our  children  philosophers  before  we 
could  make  them  Christians.     But  somebody  must  andyse  to 
the  bottom ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  thought  of  the  age  there 
must  be  the  proof  to  be  got  at,  if  it  is  wanted.  ,  .  •  The  *  social 
contract '  is  really  the  ultimate  principle  of  civil  society ;  but  it 
would  be  very  ridiculous  to  say  every  individual  must  make  a 
conscious,  formal  surrender  of  his  rights  to  the  state  of  which  he 
is  bom  a  member,  before  he  is  to  be  considered  responsible  to  its 
laws.  •  .  •  The  state  is  as  much  a  natural  growdi  as  a  tree  or  a 
man  is ;  but  it  grows  upon  a  principle  and  on  laws  which  may 
be  ascertained,  and  which  must  be  respected  too,  unless  it  is  to 
rot  and  die»    So  it  is  with  everything  else.    The  tree  may  stand 
for  a  time  after  its  roots  are  decayed ;  but  death  has  begun  its 
work,  and  the  day  of  its  end  is  at  hand.  .  .  •  And  so  1  wink  it 
is  in  this  matter  of  philosophy  and  revelation. 

Well,  but  it  wiil«till  perhaps  be  said,  what,  after  all,  is  the 
use  of  philosophy,  if  it  can  only  give  us,  or  if  the  best  it  can  give 
us,  we  have  already  from  the  highest  sources  ?  Granted,  that 
for  people  who  have  no  revelation,  like  the  poor  benighted 
Greeks,  there  might  have  been  some  sense  in  it;. surely  we  do 
not  want  it :  we  have  the  temple  itself,  we  do  not  care»wbat  the 
foundation«stone  it  rests  upon  is.  Surely  it  is  an  idle  use  of  our 
faculties  to  be  groping  among  the  roots  when  the  tree  is  grown 
and  the  fruit  is  hanging  on  the  branches.  .  .  .  Why  perplex  us 
with  obscure  and  intricate  arguments,  when  God  has  hinisetf 
made  all  easy  and  dear  to  us  ?  You  allow  it  is  not  essential  for 
all  of  us,  why  should  it  be  for  any  ?  One  hears  this  said,  but  it 
is  provokingly  silly,  and  worse  than  silly.  Surely  if  there  is  such 
a  science,  its  very  possibility  is  a  proof  of  its  desirableness.  .  •  . 
If  He  has  given  us  any  method  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
Him,  what  blasphemy  it  is  to  question  whether  he  meant  us  to 
use  it  1  And  do  you  say  you  do  not  care  what  the  foundation- 
stone  is  made  of?  Does  revelatbn  then  sit  unquestioned  on  the 
throne  of.  mankind  ?  Is  the  voice  of  the  scorn^r  hushed  in  the 
street  ?  •  .  .  I  pass  on  to  wiser  thinkers.  .  •  .  What  you  say  is 
quite  true,  they  will  tell  us,  that  we  must  have  a  philosophy  to 
begin  with.  We  have  felt  that,  and  we  have  got  090 ;  built  on 
the  surest  of  foundations,  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  E^iperienoe 
18  the  only,  real  unquestionable  source  of  knowledge,  and  the 
only  philosophy  which  will  not  allow  us  to  doubt  must  rest  on 
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what  we  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell.  •  .  « 
Have  we  not  Paley  ?  Have  we  not  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  ? 
Does  not  nature  force  upon  us  a  Creator?  Is  not  the  stamp  of 
design  on  the  smallest  of  its  .productions  proof  infallible  of  an 
intelligent  Creator  ?  Power,  wisdom,  goodness, — ^aU  His  attri<r 
butes, — can  you  not  see  them,  if  you  will  only  look  at  creationf 
and  not  hypothesize  about  it,  written  with  God's  own  finger  on. 
every  page?  Every  element  teeming  with  millions  of  beings^ 
each  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placedi 
and  all  created  to  enjoy.  .  •  .  Compared  to  the  ease  and  confix 
dence  with  which  our  minds  repose  on  evidence  such  as  this— r 
cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause,  ^e  links  of  the  golden  chain 
suspended  from  His  throne — what  are  all  your  speculative  ab* 
stractions,  your  abstruse  metaphysics  of  essence  and  existence  ? 
Your  ideas,  as  you  call  them,  what  are  they,  at  least  what  need 
they  be,  but  words,  the  idle  web  your  fancy  spins,  and  you  dream 
you  have  exalted  into  elementary  realities  ?  Look  at  facts,  it  is 
time  to  have  done  with  dreaming.  .  . 

This  is  far  wiser  I  say,  for  there  is  so  much  real  truth  in  it* 
To  a  mind  which  has  begun  with  religion,  and  is  not  inclined 
to  suggest  difficulties  to  itself,  or  analyse  very  closely  its  own 
perceptions,  the  study  of  nature  will  be  a  satisfactory  confirmation 
of  what  it  believed  before.  •  .  .  Whatever  militates  against  the 
theory  is  passed  over  unobserved;  (as  the  difficulties  in  the 
Bible  are  by  simple  Christians,  who  never  heard  of  scepticism,) 
and  wonder  at  the  things  that  are  made  leads  up  to  adoration  of 
their  Maker.  .  •  •  As  addressed  to  the  imaginative  understandr 
ii^  of  the  multitude,  this  doctrine  is  ik  statement,  however  imp- 
perfect,  of  the  sublime  method  in  which  the  organizing  forces 
which  the  Supreme  Being  has  instilled  into  the  universe  shape 
and  model  everything  the  most  excellent  way.  •  •  .  But  as  it  is 
stated  it  professes  to  contain  an  argument  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect. It  claims  to  be  a  proof  of  something,  and  as  such  I  must 
examine  it,  for  I  believe  that  unless  the  point  it  professes  to  estar 
bUsh  is  assumed  beforehand  it  will  go  for  simply  nothing. 

But  it  is  a  hard  question,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for 
being  tedious  and  abstruse. 

The  indication  of  design  proves  a  designer.  .  •  .  That  is,  from 
the  effects  which  uniformly  follow  particular  causes  we  generalize 
a  notion  which  we  call  design,  and  then  argue  back  again  to  the 
effects,  and  call  them  designed.  The  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the 
Uke,  were  planned  by  intelUgence,  because  from  examination  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  like,  we  have  gathered  a  notion  which 
we  call  intelliffence.  Let  us  look  a.little  closer  at  this  strange 
paralogism.  We  find  the  phenomena  of  nature  proceed  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  fixed  unvarying  order;  given  a  cause  we  are 
familiar  with,  we  are  sure  what  effect  will  follow.    If  I  put  paper 
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to  the  candle  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  take  light  .  .  Besides  Uiis, 
we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  of  co-ordinating  single  causes  to 
produce  jointly  Bome  complex  effect  we  preconceive  and  desire* 
This  is  what  we  mean  bv  design.  ...  The  clock  and  the  steam- 
engine  are  instances  of  oesign.  .  .  •  But  unless  we  had  precon- 
ceived what  we  wanted,  and  knowingly  directed  the  means  to 
produce  it,  we  should  not  use  the  word  design.  For  instafice, 
when  the  painter  produced  the  effect  he  wanted  on  the  canvas, 
by  throwing  his  brush  at  it  in  a  rage,  no  one  would  call  this  an 
instance  of  design ;  and  the  reason  would  be  because  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  produce  by  the  action.  Design, 
therefore,  implying  beforehand  a  knowledge  of  the  end,  before 
we  can  pronounce  that  such  and  such  a  thins  is  a  work  of  design, 
w.e  must  be  inside  the  designer's  mind,  ana  know  first  that  he 
had  an  end,  and  then  that  the  effect  produced  was  that  very  end. 
.  .  •  But  when  were  we  admitted  into  the  council-chamber  of 
Heaven,  that  we  can.  dare  to  say  what  ends  the  Almighty  pro- 
posed to  himself?  .  •  .  What  we  see  are  but  effects  of  causes— of 
causes  which  have  combined  and  produced  them  in  obedience  to 
certain  laws.  We,  for  our  own  purposes^  copy  nature  in  her  com- 
binations ;  and  when  we  meet  works  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
•man's  hand  upon  them,  from  our  experience  of  the  general  likeness 
between  man  and  man,  we  are  quite  justified  in  calling  iAem  the 
works  of  design.  .  .  •  We  are  justified,  I  say,  because  we  should 
be  almost  universally  right ;  though  we  might,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  painter,  be  wrong.  .  .  .  But  what  analogy  is  there  between 
man  and  God,  that  we  can  dare  argue  of  His  working  from  ex- 
perience of  ourselves?  «. .  We  place  ourselves  in  a  false  position. 
The  philosophy  of  design  is  only  possible  to  Infinite  Intelligence, 
not  to  ours. 

Again,  the  wav  we  employ  our  argument  is  to  degrade  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  and  flatter  the  vanity  of  man.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first 
assumptions  philosophers  of  this  kind  make  is,  that  the  whole 
universe  was  made  for  man;  the  sun  to  give  him  light,  the  entire 
creation  for  his  slave ;  and  that  all  the  forms  of  the  universe  are 
adapted  to  suit  his  necessities.  •  .  .  Individuals  proceed  next  to 
erect  themselves  into  separate  centre-points,  round  which  the 
order  of  Providence  revolves. .  .  .  The  storm  at  sea  sinks  a  ship, 
and  the  owner  curses  his  star,  and  his  friends  call  it  a  visitation 
of  Providence.  The  same  storm  wings  another  to  his  haven,  and 
then  it  is  God  smiling  on  his  prayers.  .  .  .  How  foolish,  how  un- 
worthy is  all  this !  How  dare  we  reason  from  our  small  expe« 
rience,  and  think  of  Him  as  of  ourselves;  defining  for  Him 
what  His  end  must  be  in  this  and  that,  and  submitting 
Him  to  the  miserable  imperfection  o^  like  man,  bein^  without 
something  He  is  desiring,  and  which,  like  man  also.  He  is  obliged 
to  adapt  means  to  enable  himself  to  obtain  ...  to  me  at  least 
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it  sdeins  fthDcking;  antfardpomorjphism  only  differing  in  degree 
from  the  theolbgy  of  Homer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fallacy 
in  the  argument.  If  it  eeems  unsatisfactory,  I  must  beg  to  have 
it  read  again  ...  Of  the  strange  shifts  to  which  the  authors 
of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  are  sometimes  driven  to  make  phe«- 
nomena  meet  theii^  hypotheses,  I  will  here  mention  only  one.  .  . 
The  terrible  scene  of  carnage  with  which  nature  appals  us  when 
we  think  of  it,  living  beings  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  all 
busy  rending  and  devouring  one  another,  seems  startlingly  at  va- 
riance to  some  minds  with  the  idea  of  supreme  benevolence.  .  .  . 
But  far  from  being  a  difficulty  to  the  philosophic  writer,  it  proves 
the  very  thing.  .  •  For  the  system  on  which  the  stronger  preys 
upon  the  weaker  enables  a  larger  number  of  organized  beings  to 
exist,  and  therefore  multiplies  enjoyment  .  .  .  what  amount  of 
suffering  might  ensue  upon  it  was  not  worth  considering  •  •  . 
But  to  go  on  with  the  argument. 

In  the  inference  of  cause  from  effect  the  very  first  principle  to 
be  observed  is  that  given  an  effect  we  have  only  a  right  to  as- 
sume exactly  as  much  power  as  was  sufficient  to  produce  that 
effect,  and  no  more.  ...  It  does  not  follow  that  there  could  have 
been  no  more — but  no  more  was  exerted,  and  so  we  cannot  infer 
more  ...  a  stone  of  a  pound,  weight  is  found  lifted  to  a  certain 
height ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  a  power  was  used  to  raise  it 
capable  of  overcoming  that  amount  of  gravitation  in  the  body 
raised  .  .  .  The  actual  power  present  may  have  been  capable  of 
lifting  a  body  ten  times  as  heavy,  but  of  ttiat,  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  effect,  we  have  no  material  to  judge.  •  .  . 
But  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  (that  is,  the  external  phe- 
nomena, mr  that  is  all  of  which  we  are  at  present  speaking,)  are 
in  their  very  nature  finite;  and  natural  theology,  therefore, 
allowing  even  all  its  professors  claim  for  it,  can  oxAy  prove  a 
finite  creation — a  finite  God  ...  a  Being  which .  need  not  be 
possessed  of  any  one  single  attribute  which  we  feel  our  hearts 
compel  us  to  ascribe  to  Him  ...  we  must  know  Him  before  we 
go  to  nature  ...  or  nature  will  but  mock  us  with  her  answers. 

In  fact,  however,  and  it  cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  perempto- 
rily stated,  this  inference  of  a  first  cause  from  the  order  of  phe- 
nomena is  altogether   illogical Even  the  existence  of 

what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  with  high  scorn,  the  clock*making 
divinity  is  far  from  being  beyond  doubt  if  we  insist  on 
arriving  at  Him  by  such  a  road.  All  that  physical  science 
can. really  teach  us  is  the  existence  of  certain  fixed,  peremptory, 
unchanffing  laws  ruling  the  materials  of  the  universe  with  iron 
force— dissolving,  producing,  and  destroying,  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  .  .  •  Th&  is  all,  and  what  it  says  more  than 
this  is  only  words.  Its  province  is  fenced  in  with  adamantine 
.  walls  which  it  can  neither  overleap  nor  penetrate.  .  •  .  Again, 
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arbitrary  generalizations  are  being  fast  superseded  by  princi- 
ples which  can  be  tested  by  experiment,  and  from  being  in  them- 
selves numberless  as  the  supeiHBcial  classes  of  phenomena  in  their 
most  complicated  results,  they  are  now  being  referred  to  simpler 
and  simpler  forces.  .  •  .  Multitudes  of  phenomena  hitherto 
considered  to  be  subject  to  single  disconnected  laws  of  their  own 
are  arranging  themselves  into  modifications  of  far  more  compre- 
hensive ones  .  .  •  and  there  is  reason  to  think  we  are  even  now 
on  the  verge  of  discoveries  more  remarkable  than  any  which  have 
yet  been  made  on  this  planet.  .  .  .  This  is  all  true,  but  what 
follows  ?  .  .  .  what  is  all  this  as  a  foundation  for  religion  ?  .  •  . 
Why  should  not  the  world  be  eternal  ?  Why  should  not  these  laws 
themselves  be  all  in  all?  .  •  .  Or  if,  as  it  is  now  really  likely, 
the  yet  numerous  laws  in  the  end  resolve  themselves  into  a  single 
one,  and  all  this  beautiful  and  varied  world  be  found  accountable 
for,  and  explainable  by,  the  complex  action  of  the  single  force  of 
electricity  on  matter,  why  need  I  go  further  and  assume  a  higher 
principle  ?  It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  rest  where  I  am.  Why  is 
not  this  force  God  ?  With  trembling  lips  the  sciolist  may  tell 
me  that  still  I  do  not  know  what  this  thing  electricity  is.  It  may 
be.  •  .  .  It  may  be  you  know  not  what.  Do  not  tell  me 
what  it  may  be.  I  will  tell  something  which  it  t9  .  .  .  . 
it  is  a  force  I  can  summon  out  of  the  universe  at  my  will 
to  amuse  my  curiosity  and  experimentalize  with  for  the 
entertainment  of  my  children.  Once  more,  and  to  finish  this 
matter ;  you  say  every  ascertained  effect  has  a  cause  which  is 
again  an  effect  of  some  cause  antecedent,  and  so  on  upwards,  and 
therefore  vou  conclude  there  must  be  a  first.  .  .  .  Why  mttst 
there  ?  I  do  not  see.  ...  It  is  but  an  hypothesis  to  solve  a 
problem  which  perplexes  your  imagination.  Why  should  not 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  be  infinite?  You  say  you  cannot 
conceive  it.  ...  A  poor  argument  .  •  •  proving  nothing  but  a 
want  of  power  in  yourself  to  conceive.  Your  despised  meta- 
physics must  help  you  through  the  difficulty,  or  you  will  never 
arrive  at  the  Being  who  is  above  all,  and  before  all,  and  in  all, 
and  by  the  eternal  necessity  of  self-existence  for  ever  and  ever  is 
and  must  be.  ...  A  celebrated  French  philosopher  once  said, 
'  If  there  is  not  a  God,  perhaps  there  will  be  one.'  .  .  •  The 
awful  subject  we  are  on  must  excuse  my  bringing  forward  this 
audacious  blasphemy.  He  thought  that  it  was  matter  of  expe- 
rience that  nature  was  working  upon  a  constant  law  of  im- 
provement. From  the  unwearying  womb  of  nature  higher  and 
higher  beings  were  continually  springing;  man  on  this  planet  at 
least  her  most  complete  production,  was  himself  endlessly  deve- 
loping his  faculties,  and  in  turn  reassisting  nature;  and  who 
could  say  whether  the  series  might  not  be  infinite  or  conclude  in 
infinity  in  the  development  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being  ?  .  .  . 
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This  is  an  hypothesis  which  some  people  may  thiuk  a  frantic 
one,  yet  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  justinable,  as  long  as  we  look 
oaly  to  the  philosophy  of  the  senses,  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  first 
cause. 

So  then  we  will  conclude  this  with  the  alternative,  that  either 
we  do  not  want  any  religious  philosophy  independent  of  revela- 
tion, or  if  we  do,  it  is  not  what  is  called  natural  theology. 

And  now  to  turn  to  certain  other  phenomena  among  us.  I 
said  above  that  there  was  much  which  was  full  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise among  us  ...  a  general  growing  seriousness ;  a  far  sterner 
sense  of  duty;  a  determination  to  have  done  with  words  at  any 
rate,  and  to  get  at  realities ;  thanks  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  recognition 
at  last  that  there  are  positive  working  forces  in  the  structure  of 
society  which  will  and  must  have  their  way,  paying  no  regard  to 
parchment  or  title-deed,  or  which  else  will  annihilate  it.  .  .  . 
There  is  all  this  and  much,  much  more,  to  cheer  our  hearts  with ; 
yet  there  is  one  whole  class  of  symptoms  which  one  cannot  con* 
template  without  the  most  painful  expectation.  ...  No  thinking 
person  can  review  the  history  of  the  last  Church  move  among  us 
without  being  convinced  that  it  has  been  a  signal  failure.  .  .  . 
The  general  seriousness  which  has  been  from  other  causes  for 
some  time  increasing  among  us  gave  it  a  body  substantially  to 
act  upon.  As  far  as  outward  energy  and  discipline  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  left  its  trace  behind  it.  But  as  an  attempt  to  re- 
store a  habit  of  mind  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  purer  and 
healthier  times,  and  to  be  characteristic  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
it  has  utterly  and  entirely  failed.  .  .  .  Rightly  or  wrongly  the 
English  people  have  said,  *  That  is  all  done  and  past — we  are 
older  than  we  were ;  it  may  have  done  good  work  in  its  time ; 
but  it  will  do  harm  now ;  take  it  away.'  They  mean  to  say  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  inherent  virtue  in  forms  any  more.  .  •  . 
Forms  are  at  best  but  hieroglyphic — a  mystic  but  yet  conven- 
tional language,  and  not  by  any  means  the  best.  ...  It  was 
likely  enough  when  spells  and  charms  were  thought  to  lie  in 
forms  of  words  and  demoniacal  agencies  to  be  under  the  control 
of  circles  and  pentagrams,  there  must  have  been  religious  forms 
with  powers  corresponding  and  overmatching  them — a  rod  of 
Moses  to  devour  the  rods  of  the  enchanters,  or  Satan  would  have 
held  undisputed  rule  in  the  province  of  superstition,  and  truth 
would  have  been  overmatched.  But  that  is  all  changed.  In 
what  sense  either  of  these  beliefs  represented  really  existing 
things  once,  is  not  now  the  question.  .  .  .  The  modern  habit  of 
mind  is  not  set  to  them  any  more.  The  comets  are  no  longer 
the  flaming  heralds  of  famine,  or  pestilence,  or  destroying  armies, 
but  quiet  decent  ^  bodies  in  space,'  moving  orderly  and  respect- 
ably. The  thunder  is  not  the  voice  of  the  wrath  of  God,  but  the 
twin  brother  of  the  force  by  which  this  piece  of  amber  in  my  hand 
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holds  this  slip  of  paper  suspended.  .  .  .  We  do  oot  burn  pauper 
old  women  for  the  evil  eye,  we  put  them  in  the  poor-house  and  give 
them  broth. . . .  What  you  say  maybe  true  possibly ;  these  religious 
forms  may  have  real  virtues,  and  the  others  have  been  de* 
lusions,  but  we  do  not  think  so.  It  disturbs  us  to  think  God 
would  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  our  way.  •  .  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  think  both  are  the  fruits  of  a  particular  condition  of 
mind.  Those  who  take  one  will  take  the  other ;  we  have  rid 
ourselves  of  our  witches  and  necromancers  to  our  very  great 
satisfaction,  and  we  will  not  expose  ourselves. to  the  risk  of  having 
them  back  again.  •  .  .  That  is,  it  seems  we  are  too  enlight* 
ened ;  and  what  has  relieved  us  of  our  fears  has  been  the  discovery 
of  the  real  laws  which  control  the  operation  of  nature  and  the 
substitution  of  them  in  our  minds  for  what  we  once  believed  we 
have  found  to  be  imaginarv. 

True  we  do  not  pretencl  to  know  what  the  nature  is  of  these 
things  we  call  laws :  but  we  do  know  that  they  are  uniform  and 
unchanging ;  that  they  will  not  yield  to  magic  words  and  dia* 
grams,  and  their  phenomena  are  in  no  way  connected  with  man's 
doings,  fate  or  fortunes.  .  .  .  Two  centuries  of  this  so  hardly 
ascertained  truth  has  told  at  last  upon  popular  feeling,  and  the 
interpretation  of  history.  Looking  back  into  the  records  of  the 
past,  we  are  every  day  allowing  more  for  hitherto  unacknowledged 
superstitions  and  other  tendencies  in  the  human  mind ;  and  the 
marvels  which  meet  us  everywhere  throughout  their  pages  are 
being  tried  at  a  tribunal,  where  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
and  the  laws  of  human  nature  are  both  alike  pleading  against 
them.  .  .  .  The  ground  is  far  simpler  now  than  it  was  when  the 
first  Reformers  had  to  rid  themselves  of  the  miracles  of  the 
saints ;  for  in  their  time  there  was  no  inherent  improbability  re- 
cognized in  the  facts  themselves ;  they  were  such  as  might  happen 
any  day.  •  .  .  Nor  was  superstition  or  the  tendency  to 
mythicize  at  all  better  understood  or  allowed  for.  Luther  could 
only  say  they  were  lies — wilful,  designed  lies ;  and  that  religious 
men  would  knowingly  tell  lies  was  harder  to  believe  in  most 
cases  than  the  miracles  they  told.  But  our  philosophy  had  only 
to  assume  what  is  very  true,  that  though  goodness  will  not  readily 
lie,  it  will  readily  enough  be  mistaken ;  and  so  speedily  we  de- 
clined to  believe  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature  which 
was  not  guaranteed  by  the  Bible.  The  long  unshaken  confidence 
in  inspiration  stemmed  the  flood  ...  for  a  time.  •  •  .  But  inspi- 
ration is  a  fact  of  the  same  kind  itself,  and  what  does  that  rest 
upon  ?  Upon  itself?  How  long  will  it  be  before  men  honestly  ask 
themselves  the  question  ?  I  say  honestly,  for  if  it  is  to  be  asked, 
it  is  not  honest  to  ask  it  with  a  mind  made  up  upon  the  answer. 
All  other  phenomena  of  whatever  kind  have  sunk  under  the  arm 
of  law.  .  •  .  How  can  we  assume  that  the  Bible  miracles  will 
continue  to  defy  it  ? 
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It  takes  time  to  destroy  a  creed ;  but  physical  philosophers  have 
struck  loud  and  bard,  and  with  no  uncertain  hand ;  and  unless 
the  English  nature  is  essentially  different  from  the  continental,  the 
fabric  of  their  Defensio  fidei  will  soon  enough  be  in  ruins.  Some 
of  us  have  endeavoured  to  face  the  difficulty  with  supposing 
miracles  to  be  like  some  of  the  irregular  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  referable  to  a  high  set  of  laws  not  yet  ascertained.  •  .  • 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  this  is  not  the  idea  of  a  miracle.  .  .  .  The 
very  essence  of  it  consisted  in  proving,  by  a  violation  of  a 
law  of  nature,  the|  presence  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  external  historical  proof  of  miracles 
grows  daily  weaker  and  weaker.  •  •  It  is  not  so  much  that  more 
facts  are  being  discovered;  but  men^s  minds  are  changing 
slowly,  at  last,  under  the  influence  of  what  they  have  long  had 
already,  but  which  from  other  causes,  had  not  been  able  to  tell 
upon  them.  •  •  .  The  more  physical  science  is  studied,  the  more 
miracles  are  out  of  tune  with  the  tone  of  mind  it  produces.  The 
more  history  is  studied  the  easier  it  is  to  account  for  the  stories 
of  them  without  the  hypothesis  of  designed  invention.  .  .  Things 
are  different  now  from  what  they  were  in  Paley's  time ;  yet  it  is 
strange  so  dever  a  man  as  he  should  have  missed  seeing  that 
the  roof  be  would  support  was  already  resting  on  the  walls  ot 
Caith,  and  the  historical  pillars  he  was  raising  under  it  would 
not  support  of  themselves  .  •  a  tythe  of  what  seemed  to  be 
laid  on  them.  .  .  •  Insist  on  the  principle  that  you  will  take 
nothing  for  true  but  what  the  senses  give  you,  that  you  will  not 
listen  to  a  teaching  which  does  not  recognise  them  for  its  ground- 
work ;  that  not  the  miracles  are  proved  by  the  doctrine,  but 
the  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  by  his- 
torical evidence ;  and  your  children's  children  will  smile  at  the 
eredulity  of  their  ancestors,  and  Christianity  will  descend  from 
the  throne  of  the  world  to  a  pedestal  in  the  temple  of  the  past. 

And  then  God  has  cast  off  His  people  and  forsaken  His 
inheritance.  Righteousness  will  turn  no  more  to  judgment;  and 
the  true  in  heart  will  follow  it  mourning  and  in  secret.  .  .  .  Our 
lot  is  cast  in  the  evil  times  which  are  to  be  before  the  end.  •  .  • 
Is  it  so  ?  .  .  .  Can  it  be  that  these  times  of  ours  so  full,  so 
teeming  with  so  much  that  is  grand  and  lofty  and  noble — when 
Christianity  now  for  the  first  time  seems  to  be  doing  its  work  on  the 
heart  of  mankind,  and  only  now  the  world  is  learning  men  ought 
to  love  and  help  one  anotbery  and  not  whole  nations  of  them  pour 
out  each  other  s  blood  like  water  in  wanton  wickedness  for 
honour  and  for  gain ;  when  persons  are  no  more  respected,  and 
the  arm  of  justice  strikes  peer  and  peasant  and  the  monarch 
on  his  throne ;  when  ignorance  is  seen  and  known  as  the  dark 
home  of  the  devil,  and  the  cry  is  gone  up  for  light  and  know* 
ledge ;  when  proofs  on  proofs  crowd  thick  on  us  that  man  is  but 
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now  rising  out  of  boyhood  to  learn  the  dignity  of  his  true  nature 
and  forget  the  follies  of  his  schooldays ;  can  it  be  that  this  is  the 
great  apostacy  ?  .  .  .  Neyer,  never.  .  .  .  The  teacher  will  come: 
and  in  time. 

Will  come  !  Alas  not  yet  come  I  and  what  are  the  signs  of  his 
coming  ?  ...  Of  the  higher  philosophy  in  this  country  we  have 
properly  speaking  none.  .  .  .  We  hardly  believe  in  its  existence, 
and  not  at  all  in  its  utility.  .  .  .  And  certainly  metaphysicians 
have  earned  their  disrepute.  Through  all  their  history  they  have 
done  nothing  but  quarrel  with  one  another  on  first  principles  and 
make  themselves  and  their  science  ridiculous  by  intruding  it  into 
provinces  where  it  was  less  than  useless.  The  difficulty  of  me- 
taphysics is  the  account  of  its  failure ;  unlike  mathematics,  where 
the  mind  is  assisted  by  a  figure  corresponding  to  and  represent- 
ing the  idea,  its  elements  lie  among  ideas  which  have  no  sensible 
form  to  express  them ;  and  the  most  painful  effort  of  abstraction 
is  unceasingly  required — an  effort  too  great  for  the  resolution 

of  its  professors They  have  been  unfaithful    to  their 

trust  and  unfaithful  to  themselves ;  they  tried  to  substantialize 
their  science  by  materializing  it,  and  assumed  that  the  ideas 
which  God  had  given  them  of  Himself  and  of  their  own  souls,  were 
enough  to  enable  them  to  deduce  the  method  of  His  working  in 
nature.  The  laws  of  mind  were  confused  with  the  laws  of  matter, 
and  the  fire  turned  to  smoke  with  the  false  fuel,  and  destroyed 
itself  and  what  it  meddled  with.  With  the  objects  of  the  senses,  as 
they  exist  inthemselvesandnotin  relation  to  the  mind  of  man,  meta- 
physics roust  for  ever  remember  she  has  nothing  to  do.  .  •  She  has 
afar  nobler  province ;  a  toil  it  may  be  to  take  possession  of  it,  but 
it  is  a  right  noble  toil,  and  a  right  noble  reward  is  awaiting  it,  in 
the  calm  unflinching  confidence  in  God.  •  •  .  Once  taste  the 
blessed  cup  of  knowledge  she  will  give  you,  and  you  will  bless  the 
hand  that  led  you  along  the  thorny  road.  Then  you  will  doubt 
no  more,  and  cannot  doubt,  for  be  who  has  a  true  idea  knows  he 
has  it,  and  knows  be  knows  he  has  it  as  surely  as  w^en  I  feel 
pain  I  feel  I  feel  it  and  I  feel  1  feel  I  feel  it.  They  are  but  a 
few  truths,  a  very  few,  which  are  exclusively  her  own,  but  they 
are  such  as  when  you  have  them,  you  have  the  whole  world  for 
your  inheritance  *  for  the  secret  thereof  is  in  the  heart  of  man.' 
Phvsical  science,  history,  poetry,  they  will  crowd  round  you  to 
do  nomage  before  their  queen,  and  religion  is  no  more  matter  of 
proofbut  of  clear  unclouded  insight.  .  .  .  Never,  if  the  philoso- 
pher is  a  true  man,  will  there  be  danger  to  him  of  constructing 
worlds  upon  hypotheses,  and  determining  what  must  be  the  laws 
which  govern  phenomena  which  are  beyond  him,  for  his  own 
province  is  too  rich  to  let  him  covet  any  other;  he  has  the  uni- 
verse for  his  dominions,  if  not  as  it  is  in  itself  yet  in  all  its  bear- 
ings on  the  soul  and  spirit  of  roan.  Passing  down  along  the  stream 
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of  time,  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  it,  his  science  he  knows  is 
lost  if  it  hang  upon  the  creatures  of  time,  for  its  function  is  to 
translate  the  language  of  change  into  the  language  of  eternity.  . 
So  it  must  be.  .  .  .  Some  such  philosopher  we  must  have  among 
us ;  and  then  with  his  help  we  will  found  us  a  tower  on  the  rock 
of  God,  where  it  lies  below  the  water-flood,  and  holding  fast 
by  Him  dwell  there  in  blessed  peace  and  watch  the  untiring  rivers 
rolling  by  for  ever. 


1.  The  Emigrant  By  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  8vo.  edition. 
John  Murray.     1847. 

2.  Xepart  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America.  By  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  &c. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  February, 
1889. 

There  are  years  of  fulness  and  years  of  scarcity  in  the  produc- 
tions of  literature,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
last  twelvemonth  has  produced  a  rich  and  plentiful  intellectual 
crop.   *  Eothen,' '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' '  Hochelaga,'  and 

*  The  Emigrant,'  are  all  of  them  works  which,  if  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  that  immortality  of  fame  so  readily  accorded  by  the 

*  Evening  Paper,'  are  still  destined  to  survive  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  will  beoueath  valuable  ideas  to  a  very  numerous  posterity. 
The  ancient  East  and  the  new  West  have,  at  the  same  moment, 
found  men  able  to  interpret  their  language,  and  to  sympathize 
with  the  decline  of  the  one  and  the  new  birth  of  the  latter.  The 
curiosa  felicitas  of  each  of  the  authors  of  the  works  we  have 
mentioned  may  be  the  result  of  anxious  study,  or  the  fruit  of 
rich  and  various  intellect ;  but  we  certainly  arise  from  their  pe- 
rusal with  the  feeling  that  in  each  case  the  writer  adopted  the 
country  which  he  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  fitted  to  describe.  We 
cannot  picture  Sir  Francis  Head  riding  on  a  dromedary  through 
the  desert,  or  floating  on  a  skin  over  the  Jordan  ;  or  the  author 
of  Eothen,  who  is  so  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  '  flaming 
skies'  and  glorious  darting  suns,  sledging  with  the  thermometer 
at  fifteen  degrees  below  zero>  or  in  rhapsodies  at  the  blue,  biting, 
bracing  air  of  a  Canadian  winter.  Each  character,  fortunately 
for  us,  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  situation  which 
afforded  the  widest  scope  for  its  developement. 
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The  coBtrast  is  indeed  remArkable ;  tbe  oM  man  treading  in 
the  land  of  promise,  and  the  young  man  wandering  amid  tbe 
ruins  of  tbe  past — youth  gleaning  experience  from  tbe  monumentsr 
of  ages,  and  experience  informing  tbe  youth  of  a  new  country. 
Tbe  E^t  in  its  *  splendour  and  its  havoc,*  where  time  has  re^ 
stored  tbe  desert  to  its  solitude— tbe  East^  towards  which  our 
altars  are  turned,  and  whose  ancient  remains  surpass  even  mo- 
dem magnificence ;  and  the  West»  with  all  its  history  still 
unwritten,  where  time  is  daily  encroaching  on  the  boundless  and 
trackless  forest ;  where  the  altar  is  only  now  set  up,  and  where 
splendour  and  grandeur  is  derived  from  tbe  works  of  God  alone. 
Tbe  East  and  the  West,  both  worlds  are  presented  to  us  in 
words  that  must  leave  rich  memories  in  every  heart;  the  pictures 
are  painted  with  that  tone  of  colouring  which  conveys  the  im- 
press of  truth,  and  travellers  from  either  region  will  delight  in 
those  descriptions  which  represent  all  their  sensations,  and  rise 
to  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Having,  without  reserve,  given  our  humble  praise  to  tbe  lite- 
rary merits  of  these  volumes,  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  the 
spirit  which  animates  them,  they  are  wide  apart  as  the  countries 
which  they  describe.  Can  it  be  that  what  is  turned  tbe  march 
of  intellect  has  triumphed  over  creeds,  and  that  the  living  faith 
which  taught  the  ignorant  pilgrim  to  unloose  his  sandals,  when 
be  approached  the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land,  has  fallen  into 
decay  with  the  columns  and  the  temples?  that  the  sacred  spots 
have  lost  something  of  their  mysterious  charm  with  the  increased 
facilities  of  communication  ?  We  will  not  suppose  it,  neither  can 
we  readily  believe  that  a  master  mind,  which  can  discourse  such 
eloquent  music  as  we  find  in  tbe  pages  of  <  Eothen,*  is  not  keenly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  all  those  associations  to  which  men  most 
cling,  inasmuch  as  they  are  linked  to  all  our  earUest  and  holiest 
afiections ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  cant 
and  aflectation,  the  author  of  *  Eothen^  has  adopted  a  strain 
which  on  manv  occasions,  to  use  tbe  mildest  term,  is  most  irre« 
verent ;  and  this  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  for  tbe  beauty  and 
grace  which  characterizes  the  whole  work,  will  ensure  it  ver^ 
many  readers;  and  some  may  receive  as  opinion  that  which  la 
only  written  in  a  wild  and  fanciful  spirit;  we  did  not  expect  or 
desire  to  discover  nious  conceits,  or  to  peruse  eloquent  disserta- 
tions on  scriptural  doctrines;  modem  travellers  have  too  fre- 
quently paraded  sentiments  which,  in  themselves  most  valuable, 
lose  all  their  merits  when  obtruded  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
world.  3ut  this  tone  of  exaggerated  enthusiasm  might  have 
been  easily  avoided,  without  the  author  falling  into  tbe  opposite 
error  of  an  indifierence  nearly  allied  to  contempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  every  page  of  *The  Emigrant' 
we  trace  a  mind  in  which  the  quickest  apprehension  of  the 
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beautiful  is  blended  with  the  mysterious  sense  of  things  un- 
known. We  can  imagine  no  better  antidote  to  ^  Eothen'  tbm  the 
perusal  of  the  first  chapters  of  *  The  Emigrant;'  it  is  in  every 
acceptation  of  the  word  a  sound  and  healthy  book ;  and  yet  it 
never  descends  into  cant  and  maudling  sentiment.  He  avoids, 
as  carefully  as  the  author  of  < Eothen,'  all  display  of  *  sound  learn-- 
ing  and  religious  knowledge,  scientific  illustration,  and  all  useful 
statistics.'  When,  therefore,  we  apply  the  epithet '  good '  to  <The 
Emigrant/  the  reader  need  not  expect  to  find  pages  of 
mord  reflections,  and  samples  of  Puritan  doctrine ;  but  he  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  heart  and  intellect  of  an  aooom- 
pUsbed,  enlightened  English  gentleman,  who  can  sympathize 
with 

'The  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds^  and  hears  him  in  the  wind,* 

and  is  not  ashamed  of  acknowledging  to  feelings  of  devotion  and 
awe,  as  he  roams  amid  the  gigantic  and  beautiful  features  of  the 
new  world. 

That  New  world,  which  stands  in  such  strange  contrast  to  the 
Old,  whose  interest  embraces  all  the  Future,  as  the  Old  does  all 
the  Past;  both  alike  have  their  histories,  but  of  the  former  only 
the  elemental  characters  exist,  while  the  latter  is  even  now  far 
written ;  this  represents  the  aged  man,  still  vigorous  and  bold, 
fbll  of  quaint  legends  and  fond  superstitions,  the  pleasantest 
stories,  and  the  richest  fancies,  his  faculties  still  unimpaired,  with 
intellect  to  will  and  power  to  execute,  that,  the  child  of  greatest 
promise^  bom  at  a  time  when  science  and  art  have  already 
achieved  so  much,  with  every  hope  that  can  stimulate,  and  recol- 
lection that  can  endear ;  what  has  even  now  been  accomplished 
in  the  New  World  is  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  greatness  of  its 
future  fulfilment  The  war  with  the  wilderness,  as  a  French 
writer  has  beautifully  termed  it,  is  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
same  energy,  the  same  untiring  exertion,  and  we  may  add,  the 
same  sufibring,  as  the  war  between  man  and  man.  But  here  the 
enemy  is  never  totally  defeated ;  driven  from  headland  to  head- 
land, it  always  presents  a  bold  and  undisturbed  front ;  mountains 
are  perforated,  wild  plains  traversed,  inland  seas  covered  with 
fleets,  but  ever  before  the  bold  and  gallant  adventurer  extends  a 
wide  unbroken  horizon,  the  present  limit  of  his  enterprise ;  the  red 
roan  yet  possesses  forests,  prairies,  and  broad  rivers  which  he- 
can  call  his  own,  until  one  morning  he  hears  the  stroke  of  the 
axe,  ringing  through  the  clear  blue  air,  and  he  knows  from  that 
hour  the  days  of  his  inheritance  are  numbered,  and  the  tomb  of 
bis  fathers  shall  never  receive  him.  So  the  genius  of  civilization 
stalks  on ;  and  the  poor  emigrant,  with  no  patrimony  save  his 
own  labour,  dears*  the  ground,  plants  the  seeds,  builds  the  log 
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hut,  and  in  this  simple  manner,  perhaps,  lays  the  foundation  ot 
some  mighty  city,  which  in  its  turn  shall  send  forth  the  husband- 
man and  artizan  to  become  the  centres  of  fresh  circles  of  employ- 
ment. This  wonderful  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should 
awaken  our  admiration,  not  arouse  our  jealousy ;  the  mother 
country  may  be  proud  of  her  descendants,  even  although  they 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  her  authority,  for  all  that  the 
earliest  settlers  accomplished  was  the  result  of  English  nerve 
and  resolution;  but  when  we  endeavour  to  form  our  judgment  of 
what  shall  be  by  what  has  been,  to  calculate  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  two  centuries  what  shall  be  the  condition  of  the  Great 
Western  continent  two  centuries  hence,  our  imagination  is 
ba£9ed ;  in  all  other  countries  we  have  some  experience  to  guide 
and  inform  us, — most  nations  have  undergone  the  same  changes 
from  savage  life  to  the  feudal  system,  and  from  despotism  to  the 
gradual  development  of  the  popular  power ;  wherever  this  last 
condition  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  a  people,  we  are  certain 
to  find  them  passing  through  one  of  these  transitions ;  but  the 
New  World  has  started  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  last  stage, 
and  farther  advance  in  this  direction  is  quite  impossible, — ^almost 
is  it  equally  diflScult  to  imagine  it  can  remain  long  undisturbed ; 
its  political  avenir  defies  all  reasoning,  as  it  cannot  be  based  on 
any  former  history.  When  we  speak  of  fleets  and  armies,  of 
crowning  cities,  huge  industries,  gigantic  enterprise,  vast  power, 
and  extended  dominion^  we  may  be  in  part  prophesying  her  high 
destiny,  but  will  her  empire  be  an  empire  of  opinion,  and  her 
conquest,  a  conquest  over  ancient  customs  and  time-hallowed  in- 
stitutions ?  Will  she  bring  prosperity  and  plenty  in  her  train, 
or  like  Attila,  will  the  grass  never  spring  up  wherever  her  foot- 
step has  once  prest  P  Or,  for  as  we  have  no  example  to  direct 
our  judgment,  we  may  picture  the  possibility,  will  future  genera- 
tions degenerate  from  their  great  ancestry, — will  they,  after  the 
wilderness  has  been  entirely  conquered,  find  another  Capua,  and 
paralyzed  by  sloth,  or  enervated  by  luxury,  become  in  their  turn 
the  bondsmen  of  some  younger  and  more  vigorous  people  ?  Or 
shall  the  wide  plain  now  bending  with  the  golden  crop  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  desert,  the  red  man  again  claim  his  own,  and 
travellers  from  some  other  and  newer  world  wander  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Old  Republic  ? 

America  was  ours  by  natural  ties  alone ;  but  Canada  we  bold 
by  the  twofold  claim  of  conquest  and  settlement.  Discovered  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  it  retained,  until  Wolfe's  memora- 
ble victory  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  the  name  of  La  Nou- 
velle  France.  The  conquerors  proved  themselves  not  unworthy 
of  their  great  success,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  poli- 
tical annals  of  Canada,  *  Previous  history  afibrds  no  example  of 
such  forbearance  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors 
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towards  the  conquered,  forming  8ucb  a  ne^  era  in  ciyilized  war- 
fare, that  an  admiring  world  admitted  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  glory  of  conquering  a  people  less  from  views  of  ambition, 
and  the  security  of  her  other  colonies,  than  from  the  hope  of  im* 
proving  their  situation,  and  endowing  them  with  the  privileges 
of  freemen/  Such  was  the  commencement  of  our  dominion  over 
the  country,  which  Sir  Francis  Head  has  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe. 

Sir  Francis  informs  us,  that  '  as  the  common  crow  is  made 
up  of  a  small  lump  of  carrion  and  two  or  three  bandfuls  of 
feathers,  so  is  his  volume  composed  of  political  history  buoyed 
up  by  a  few  light  sketches,  solely  written  to  make  a  dull  subject 

We  think  Sir  Francis,  like  many  other  men  of  talent,  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  respective  value  of  parts  of 
his  own  work ;  but,  carrying  out  his  own  simile,  not  only  do  the 
feathers  make  the  lump  of  carrion  fly,  but  they  are  the  object 
which  attracts  our  admiration.  It  appears  to  us  very  fortunate 
that  Sir  Francis  Head  placed  the  lightest  part  of  his  subject  first 

'  Cosi  all'egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soave  licor  gli  orii  del  vaso ;' 

for  we  fear  that,  had  his  chapters  been  transposed,  many  a  young 
and  fair  reader  would  have  taken  alarm  at  the  *  Explosion,' 
'  Moral,'  and  <  Apology ;'  and  that,  without  its  beautiful  and 
graceful  plumage,  these  weighty  matters  would  have  taken  very 
short  flights.  We  too  must  take  a  hint  from  this  diplomatic 
arrangement,  and  skim  lightly  over  the  wild  and  glorious  fea- 
tures of  the  new  world,  before  we  take  our  place  at  the  Council 
Board 

Sir  Francis  commences  with  the  sensations  of  the  emigrant 
when  he  is  first  landed  under  a  *new  sky.' 

*  However  deeply  prejndiced  an  Englishman  may  be  in  favour  of  his 
own  country,  yet  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
without  admitting  that  both  in  the  northern  and  western  heiqispheres 
of  the  new  world  nature  has  not  only  outlined  her  works  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  has  painted  the  whole  picture  with  brighter  and  more  costly 
colours  than  she  used  in  delineating  and  beautifying  the  old  world. 

'  The  heavens  of  America  appear  infinitely  higher — the  sky  is  bluer 
— the  clouds  are  whiter — the  air  is  fresher — ^the  cold  is  intenser — ^the 
moon  looks  larger — ^the  stars  are  brighter — ^tbe  thunder  is  louder — ^the 
lightning  is  vivider — ^the  wind  is  stronger — ^the  rain  is  heavier — ^the 
mountains  are  higher — ^the  rivers  larger — ^the  forests  bigger — ^the  plains 
broader.  In  short,  the  gigantic  and  beautiful  features  of  the  new  world 
seem  to  correspond  very  wonderfully  with  the  increased  locomotive 
powers  and  other  brilliant  discoveries  which,  under  the  blessing  of  an 
Almighty  Power,  have  lately  been  developed  to  mankind.'  (p.  1 .) 
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The  difference  of  climate  between  parts  of  the  old  and  new 
world  l^ing  in  the  same  latitude  which  has  hitherto  defeated  all 
the  philosophers,  is  accounted  for  by  Sir  Francis  in  a  manner 
which,  if  not  quite  convincing,  is  at  all  events  plausible  and 
curious. 

'  The  difference  of  climate  in  winter  between  the  old  and  new  world, 
amounts,  it  has  been  estimated,  to  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude  : 
accordingly  the  region  of  North  America,  which  basks  under  the  same 
sun  or  latitude  as  rlorence,  is  visited  in  winter  with  a  cold  equal  to  that 
of  St.  Petersburgh  or  Moscow ;  and  thus  while  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  wearing  cotton,  or  other  light  clothing,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  very  same  latitude  in  the  new  world,  is  to  be  found  either  huddled 
close  to  a  stove  hot  enough  to  bum  his  eyes  out,  or  muffled  up  in  furs, 
with  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  preserve  the  very  nose  on  his  face,  and 
the  ears  of  his  head  from  being  frozen. 

'  This  extra  allowance  of  cold  is  the  effect  of  many  causes,  one  of 
which  I  will  endeavour  shortly  to  describe. 

'  It  is  well  known  that,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  cold  is 
increased  by  altitude,  as  it  is  by  latitude ;  accordingly,  that  by  ascend- 
ing a  steep  mountain — the  Himalayas,  for  instance — one  may  obtain 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  of  latitude,  or  in  a  few  hours,  the  same 
change  of  temperature  which  would  require  a  long  journey  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  reach  ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  in  the  hottest 
regions  of  the  globe  there  exist  impending  stratifications  of  cold  pro* 
portionate  in  intensity  to  their  respective  fJtitudes. 

^Now  as  soon  as  moisture  or  vapour  enters  these  latitudes,  in 
southern  countries  it  is  condensed  into  rain,  and  in  the  winter  of 
northern  ones  it  is  frozen  into  snow,  which  from  its  specific  gravity 
continues  its  feathery  descent  until  it  is  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  an  emblem  of  the  cold  region  from  which  it  has  pro* 
ceeded. 

'  But  from  the  mere  showine  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  this  snow 
IB  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  hmd  on  which  it  is  reposing  as  a  Laplan- 
der is  who  lands  at  Lisbon,  or  as  in  England  a  pauper  is  who  enters  a 
parish  in  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  settlement,  and  just  as  the  parish 
officers,  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  vigorously  proceed  to  eject  the 
pauper,  so  does  nature  proceed  to  eject  the  cold  that  has  taken  tempo  % 
rary  possession  of  land  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  birth,  and  the  pro* 
cess  of  ejectment  is  as  follows : — 

'The  superincumbent  atmosphere,  warmed  by  the  sun,  melts  the 
surface  of  tne  snow,  and  as  soon  as  the  former  has  taken  to  itself  a 
portion  of  the  eold,  the  wind  bringing  with  it  a  new  atmosphere  repeats 
the  operation,  and  thus  on  until  the  mass  of  snow  is  either  effectually 
ejected  or  materially  diminished. 

'  But  while  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  are  producing 
this  simple  effect  on  the  old  world,  there  exists  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  new  world  a  physical  obstruction  to  the  operation.  I  allude  to 
the  interminable  forest,  through  the  boughs  and  branches  of  which  the 
descending  snow  falls,  until  reaching  the  ground  it  remains  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  protected  frcnn  the  wind ;  and  thus  every  day's  snow  adds 
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tb  the  accnmiilation,  until  the  whole  r^on  is  conyerted  into  an  almost 
boundless  icehouse,  from  which  there  slowlj  but  continuallj  rises  liJce 
a  mist  from  the  ground,  a  stratum  of  cold  air,  which  the  north-west 
preyailiog  wind  mfU  over  the  south,  and  which  freezes  everything  in 
its  way. 

'  The  effect  of  air  passing  over  ice  is  curiously  exemplified  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  all  of  a  sudden  and 
often  during  the  nieht,  there  suddenly  comes  over  every  passenger  a 
•old  mysterious  chiu,  like  the  hand  of  death  itself,  caused  by  the  vici- 
nity of  a  floating  iceberg.' 

'  In  South  i^erica  I  remember  a  trifling  instance  of  the  same  effect. 
I  was  walking  in  the  main  street  of  San  Jago  in  the  middle  of  summer^ 
and  like  every  human  or  living  being  in  the  city,  was  exhausted  by  the 
extreme  heat,  when  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  some  one  was  breathing  on 
my  face  with  frozen  lungs.  I  stopoed,  and  turning  round,  perceived  at 
a  little  distance  a  line  of  mules  laaen  with  snow,  which  they  had  just 
brought  down  from  the  Andes.  And  if  this  insignificant  cargo— if  the 
presence  of  a  solitary  little  iceberg  in  the  ocean,  can  produce  we  sensa- 
tion I  have  descried,  it  surely  need  hardly  be  observed,  how  great 
must  be  the  freezing  effects  on  the  continent  of  North  America  of  the 
north-west  wind  bu)wing  over  an  uncovered  ice-house,  composed  of 
masses  of  accumulated  snow  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  both  in  length  and  breadth.'  (Page  2.) 

Most  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  ice  possesses  po-^ 
aitive  qualities,  and  that  to  a  Canadian  *  cold  as  ice'  would 
convey  no  distinct  notion  of  the  degree  of  cold ;  that  in  some 
districts  the  people  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  ice,  and  of  a  field 
of  ice,  as  they  do  in  this  country  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  a  field  of  wheat.  Those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
summer  luxury  which  the  Wenham  Ice  Company  place  at  their 
disposal  will  peruse  the  following  extract  with  interest 

'  I  have  oflen  been  amused  at  observing  how  imperfectly  the  theory 
of  ice  is,  practicaU^  speaking,  understood  in  England.' 

*  People  talk  of  its  being  as  hot  as  fire  and  as  cold  as  ice,  just  as  if 
the  temperature  of  each  were  a  fixed  quantity,  whereas  there  are  as 
many  temperatures  of  fire,  and  as  many  temperatures  of  ice,  as  there 
are  climates  on  the  face  of  the  globe.' 

'  The  heat  of  boiling  water  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  any  attempt  to 
make  water  hotter  than  boiling  creates  steam,  which  flies  off  from  the 
top  exactly  as  fast  as,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to,  the  amount  of  heat, 
be  it  great  or  small,  that  is  applied  at  the  bottom.' 

*  Isovr  for  want  of  half  a  moment's  reflection,  people  in  England  are 
very  prone  to  believe  that  water  cannot  be  maae  colder  than  ice,  and 
accordingly,  if  a  good-humoured  man  succeeds  in  filling  his  ice-house, 
he  feels  satisfied  that  his  ice  is  as  good  as  any  other  man's  ice, — ^in 
short,  that  doe  is  ice,  and  that  there  is  no  use  in  any  man's  attempting 
to  deny  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  temperature  thirty^-two  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  that  at  which  water  freezes,  is  only  the  commencement 
of  an  operation  that  is  almost  infinite,  for  afler  its  congelation^  water  is 
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as  competent  to  continue  to  receive  cold  as  it  was  when  it  was  fluid. 
The  application  of  cold  to  a  block  of  ice  does  not,  therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  heat  applied  beneath  boiling  water,  cause  what  is  added  at  one 
end  to  fly  out  at  the  other ;  but,  on  me  contrary,  the  extra  cold  is  added 
to,  and  retained  by,  the  mass ;  and  thus  the  temperature  of  ice  falls 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  until  in  Lower  Canada  it  occasionally 
sinks  to  forty  degrees  below  zero,  or  to  seventy-two  degrees  below  the 
temperature  of  ice  just  congealed.' 

'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  two  ice-houses  were  to  be  filled,  the 
one  with  the  former,  say  Canada  ice,  and  the  other  with  the  latter,  say 
English  ice,  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  cold  stored  up  in 
each  would  be  as  appreciable  as  the  difference  between  a  cellar  full  of 
gold  and  a  cellar  fuU  of  copper ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  value  of  ice,  like 
that  of  metals,  depends  on  the  investigation  of  an  assayer — ^that  is  to 
say,  a  cubic  foot  of  Lower  Canada  ice  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  contains  infinitely  more  cold  than  a  cubic 
foot  of  Wenham  ice,  which  contains  infinitely  more  cold  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  English  ice  ;  and  thus,  although  each  of  these  cubic  feet 
of  ice  has  precisely  the  same  shape,  they  each,  as  summer  approaches, 
diminish  in  value, — ^that  is  to  say,  they  each  gradually  lose  a  portion 
of  their  cold,  until  long  before  the  Lower  Canada  ice  has  melted,  the 
English  ice  has  been  converted  into  lukewarm  water.' 

*  The  above  theory  is  so  clearly  understood  in  North  America  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  annually  store  for  exportation  immense 
quantities  of  Wenham  ice,  and  who  know  quite  well  that  cold  ice  will 
meet  the  markets  in  India,  while  the  warmer  article  melts  on  the  pas- 
sage, talk  of  their  crops  of  ice  just  as  an  English  farmer  talks  of  his 
crop  of  wheat.'  (Page  20.) 

The  stranger  at  the  approach  of  his  first  Canadian  winter 
is  sensible  of  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to  awe ;  to  the  emigrant  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  old  country,  whose  earliest  associa- 
tions have  been  left  far  beyond  the  seas,  the  sense  of  distance, 
and  too  frequently  of  utter  loneliness,  becomes  at  moments 
almost  insupportable;  a  boundless  waste  of  waters  separates 
him  from  all  that  he  for  so  many  years  has  lived  and  loved, — the 
great  Atlantic  dashes  between  his  past  and  his  future ;  it  is  true 
that  steam  communication  has  now  materially  diminished  the 
length  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  voyage,  but  still  the  waves  roll 
unopposed  for  three  thousand  miles  between  him  and  his  native 
shore.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  sad  and  melancholy 
reflections  are  peculiar  to  the  more  educated  classes  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  the  affectionate  interest  which  the  very  lowest  orders 
take  in  the  soil  they  have  left  is  very  remarkable ;  many  who 
in  consequence  of  our  ill-devised  schemes  of  emigration  arrive 
quite  penniless,  and  stand  as  strangers  in  a  new  world, 
lament  in  bitterest  language  their  separation  from  the  old 
country.  But  as  winter  approaches  this  sense  of  desertion 
and  absence  is  still  more  painful;  the  air  loses  its  balmy 
softness,  and  becomes  crisp,  clear,  and  cold;  during  the  last  few 
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days  the  signal  flag  has  been  oftener  hoisted,  for  the  arrivals  from 
England  become  more  frequent  as  the  period  for  their  total  ces- 
sation draws  near.  At  last,  some  morning  a  thin  coating  of  ice 
is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  harbour,  still  the  communica- 
tion is  not  entirely  suspended,  although  fewer  sails  are  seen 
from  the  heights,  and  the  last  freights  are  prepared ;  but  the 
frost,  like  a  stealthy  foe,  creeps  silently,  so  silently  on,  the  signal 
flag  is  no  longer  seen ;  but  hill,  house-top,  valley,  and  harbour, 
are  one  mass  of  bright,  sparkling,  crisp,  hard  white  snow. 

'  When  the  winter  approaches,'  says  Sir  Francis  Head,  *  the  cold 
daily  strengthens,  and  before  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  surface 
of  the  country  become  white,  every  living  being  seems  to  be  sensible 
of  the  temperature  that  is  about  to  arrive. 

'  The  gaudy  birds,  humming  birds,  and  fire  flies,  depart  first,  then 
follow  the  pigeons,  the  vrild  fowl  fly  away  to  the  lakes,  until  scarcely 
a  bird  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  forest.  Several  of  the  animals  seek 
refuge  in  warmer  regions  ;  and  even  the  shasg^  bear,  whose  coat  seems 
warm  enough  to  resist  any  degree  of  cold  instinctively  looks  out  in 
time  for  a  hollow  tree,  into  which  he  may  leisurely  climb,  to  hang  in 
it  during  winter  as  inanimate  as  a  flitch  of  bacon  in  an  English  farm- 
house ;  and  even  many  of  the  fishes  make  their  deep  water  arrange- 
ments for  not  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  rivers  and  the  harbours 
during  the  period  they  are  covered  with  ice.' 

'  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  brightness  of  the  sun,  I  always  felt 
that  there  was  something  indescribably  awful  and  appalling  in  all  these 
bestial,  birdal,  and  piscal  precautions  ;  and  yet  it  is  with  pride  one  ob- 
serves that  while  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  one 
after  another,  are  seen  retreating  before  the  approach  of  winter,  like 
women  and  children  before  an  advancing  army,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
stand  firm.' 

Yet  by  all  accounts  the  winters  in  Canada  are  joyous,  festive 
times ;  the  warmth  really  appears  concentrated  in  the  heart.  Men 
feel  the  necessity  of  huddling  close  together,  and  the  bright  blue 
sparkling  atmosphere  cannot  fail  to  brace  the  constitution  and  to 
animate  the  mind. 

'  Not  only  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  including  roads  and 
paths  of  every  description,  beautifully  macadamised  with  a  covering  of 
snow,  over  which  every  man's  horse  with  tinkling  bells  can  draw  him 
and  his  family  in  a  sleigh,  but  eyery  harbour  becomes  a  national  play- 
ground to  ride  on,  and  every  river  an  arterial  road  to  travel  on.' 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  our  colonies,  has  drawn  a  very 
pleasing  picture  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  perils  to  which  the  adventurous  pleasure- 
seekers  are  exposed. 

'  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  severity  of  the  winter 
is  any  obstacle  to  out-door  amusements,  though  it  stops  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
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winter  in  Canada  is  the  seaaon  for  joy  and  pleasure ;'  the  cares  of  biud- 
ness  are  laid  aside^  and  all  classes  ana  ranks  indulge  in  a  general  oar- 
nival.  The  sleigh  or  cariole  of  the  humble  artisan  or  proud  seigneur  is 
got  ready  all  over  the  country,  riding  abroad  on  busmess,  or  pleasure 
commences :  visiting  is  an  active  play,  between  friends^  neijghbours,  and 
relatives ;  regular  city  and  town  balls,  and  irregular  pic-mc  country 
parties,  are  quite  the  fashion,  and  after  dining,  dancing,  andl  supping, 
and  dancing  again,  the  winterv  morning  is  often  ushered  in  while  the 
festive  glee  is  still  at  its  height,  and  a  violent  snow  storm  blockades 
the  pic-nickers,  until  broad  dayUght  enables  them  to  cariole  towards 
home  over  the  ice-bound  rivers,  and  waves  of  snow«  in  all  the  enjoyment 
which  the  lightest-hearted  individuals  can  be  supposed  capable  of.' 

*  Travelling  over  frozen  rivers  and  lakes  is,  however,  not  unattended 
with  real  danger,  the  sleigh,  its  horses,  and  occupants,  being  not  un- 
frequently  instantly  engulphed,  and  sucked  beneath  the  ice,  there  being 
no  warning  of  the  danger  until  the  horses  sink,  dragging  the  cariole  and 
its  inmates  after  them;  in  general  it  is  fortunate  that  the  weak  or 
thin  places  are  of  no  great  extent,  and  when  the  horses  are  found  to  be 
sinking,  the  passengers  instantly  leap  out  on  the  strong  ice,  seize  the 
ropes  which  with  a  running  noose  are  placed  ready  for  such  an  emer- 
gency on  every  sleigh  horse's  neck,  and  by  sheer  pulling  the  animal  is 
strangled  to  save  his  life.  This  is  absolutely  a  fact :  if  the  animal  be 
suffered  to  kick  and  struggle,  it  only  serves  to  injure  and  smk  him ;  as 
soon,  however,  as  the  noose  is  drawn  tight,  his  breathing  is  instantly 
checked,  the  animal  becomes  motionless,  floats  or  descends,  and  is  then 
drawn  out  on  the  strong  ice ;  when  the  noose  is  loosened  respiration 
re-commences,  and  the  horse  is  on  his  feet  carioling  away  as  well  as 
ever. 

*  This  singular  and  almost  incredible  operation  has  been  known  to 
be  performed  two  or  three  times  a  day  on  the  same  horse,  and  the 
Americans  say,  that  like  Irishmen,  the  animals  are  so  used  to  being 
hanged  that  they  thing  nothing  about  it. 

*  Often,  however,  horses,  sleigh,  and  passengers  are  in  a  moment 
sunk  and  swept  beneath  the  ice.  The  traveller  on  the  frozen  rivers, 
and  more  especially  on  the  frozen  lakes,  incurs  also  great  danger  from 
the  cracks  and  openings,  which  run  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
other ;  the  sleigh-drivers,  when  they  see  no  other  chance  of  escape, 
make  the  horses  endeavour  to  leap  the  chink  at  a  full  gallop,  with  the 
sleigh  behind  them.'  (Martin's  Colonists,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.) 

We  have  only  room  for  one  more  extract  from  the  first  part  of 
the  ^  Emigrant,*  and  we  shall  select  the  breaking  up  of  the 
winter,  the  dawn  of  another  existence,  for  the  Canadians  pass  an- 
nually through  two  distinct  existences,  and  exchange  Siberian  se- 
verity for  the  balmy  softness  of  Naples. 

'  The  breakinff  up  of  the  ice  in  the  rivers  of  North  America  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  operations  exhibited  by  nature  on  that  continent. 

*  By  the  beginning  of  April,  although  the  sun  has  attained  very  con- 
siderable power,  yet  the  ice  in  the  rivers  is  so  thick,  and  its  tempera- 
ture so  many  degrees  below  freezing,  that  little  or  no  efiect  is  produced 
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upon  it  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  the  banks,  however,  of  the  river, 
receiving  heat  from  the  sun,  treacherously  melt  that  portion  of  the  ice 
which  immediately  touches  them,  and  this  operation  continues  until  a 
space  of  bine  water  intervenes  between  the  shore  and  the  ice,  sufficient 
to  prevent  anj  one  from  passing  on  foot  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  yet  long  aiter  this  period,  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  re- 
mains strong  enough  to  bear  artillery,  or  carriages  of  any  weight. 

*  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  a  river  throughout  its  course  were  straight 
and  of  equal  breadth,  the  current,  without  waiting  till  the  sun  should 
melt  the  ice,  would  carry  it  bodily  away  into  the  ocean,  so  soon  as  the 
banks  ceased  to  hold  it. 

*  Rivers,  however,  being  more  or  less  tortuous,  and  containing  gene- 
rally little  islands  and  rocks,  it  became  necessary  for  nature  to  resort  to 
an  admixture  in  about  equal  parts  of  fair  means  and  foul,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  combine  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  sun  with  the  rude  vio- 
lence of  the  torrent,  ana  thus  the  dense  stratum  of  ice  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  river  finds  itself  between  two  powerful  enemies. 
one  of  which,  by  the  constant  application  of  heat,  is  trying  to  melt  it, 
whilst  the  other,  as  it  glides  beneath  it,  is  exerting  a  never-ceasing 
effort  to  drag  it  towards  the  sea. 

'  As  the  sun  strengthens,  the  velocity  and  power  of  the  current  is 
hourly  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  by  wrenching  the 
ice  upwards,  isolates  it,  excepting  at  particular  bends  and  turns  of  the 
river,  which  retain  or  jam  the  whole  mass. 

'  At  these  fortresses,  as  thev  may  be  termed,  the  pressure  on  the  ice 
becomes  enormous,  bit  after  bit  breaks^  until  each  obstruction  having 

S'ven  way,  the  whole  mass  is  retained  at  some  single  point  only.  This 
st  conflict  between  the  elements  of  nature  is  truly  terrific ;  fields  of 
ice  are  forced  upon  the  land,  and  then  grinding,  squeezing,  under- 
mining, and  raising  each  other,  continue  to  form  impending  rocks  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  while  the  resistance  of  the  ice  is  daily  decreas- 
ing ;  the  strength  of  the  never-tiring  current  is  hourly  increasing ;  until 
by  the  swelling  of  the  water  the  ice  is  either  lifted  above  the  insular 
obstructions  that  impeded  it,  or,  unable  any  longer  to  resist,  it  is 
forcibly  rent  asunder.  The  hour  of  victory  has  then  arrived;  the 
spring  of  another  year  ,has  once  again  conquered  winter,  the  liquid 
water  has  overcome  its  frozen  enemy,  and  the  whole  of  the  ice  writhing 
and  breaking  up  in  all  directions,  like  a  vanquished  army,  at  first  slowly 
surrenders  its  position,  and  then  hj  &  sauve  qui  jpeut  movemeut,  retreats 
in  confusion  proportionate  to  its  mass. 

'  I  happened  twice  to  succeed  in  witnessing  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  Humber,  a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1  oronto ;  the 
floods  which  had  wrenched  up  the  ice  had  floated  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  of  every  possible  description,  and  soon  as  the  great  movement 
commenced,  these  trees  and  the  ice  were  hurried  before  my  eyes  in 
indescribable  confusion.  Every  piece  of  ice,  whatever  might  be  its 
shape  or  size,  as  it  proceeded  was  either  revolving  horizontally,  or  rear- 
ing up  on  end  until  it  reeled  over ;  sometimes  a  tree,  striking  against 
the  bottom,  would  slowly  rise  up,  and  for  a  moment  stand  erect  as  if  it 
grew  out  of  the  river ;  at  other  times  it  would  apparently,  for  variety's 
sake,  stand  on  its  head  with  its  roote  uppermost,  and  then  turn  over ; 
VOL.   IV.  •  II 
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sometimes  the  ice  as  it  proceeded  would  rise  up  like  a  house  and  ehim- 
neysy  and  then  rolling  head  over  heels^  sink,  and  leave  in  its  place  dear 
water. 

'  In  a  few  hours,  however,  this  turmoil  was  completely  at  an  end; 
the  torrent  had  subsided,  the  stream  had  returned  to  its  ordinary  limits, 
and  nothing  remained  to  tell  of  the  struggle  and  the  chance*medlej 
confusion  I  had  witnessed,  but  some  white  Httle  islands  of  ice  inter- 
inixed  with  dark  masses  of  timber,  floatmg  o£F  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  the  deep  blue  lake/ 

The  latter,  aud  as  Sir  Frands  Head  considers,  the  mo^t  im- 
portant portion  of  this  work,  consists  of  a  very  long  and  animated 
defence  of  his  own  conduct  and  administration ;  but  before  we 
touch  on  the  particular  events  which  bear  upon  it,  and  to  which 
be  has  drawn  our  attention,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
the  general  reader,  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  our  Traosat^ 
lantic  history,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  political  position  of  the  Ca- 
nadas  at  the  period  when  Sir  Francis  Head  assumed  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  upper  provinces. 

Immediately  after  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  hid 
gained  their  independence^  the  people  of  the  United  States  began 
to  exhibit  to  the  Canadians  the  effect  of  a  representative  or 
popular  form  of  government ;  the  keen  foresight  of  Mr.  Rtt  led 
iiim  to  think  that  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  govern- 
ments of  New  York  and  our  Canada  would  nqt  be  without  its 
effect  on  the  people  of  the  latter  country ;  and  consequently  bei 
or  rather  Lord  Grenville,  passed  an  act,  in  1791,  under  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  which  Canada  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada ;  each  of  these  provinces  received  a  conatita- 
lion,  consisting  of  a  governor,  an  executive  council  appointed  by 
the  crown  and  answering  to  the  privy  council  in  England,  a  legis- 
lative council  also  under  the  nomination  of  Uie  crown,  and  a  re- 
presentative assembly  elected  by  the  people.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Pitt  to  observe,  that  he  must  have  foreseen  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  so  anomalous  a  constitution  as  that  of  a  popular  assembly 
freely  chosen  by  the  people,  and  a  governor  ana  two  councils, 
with  all  their  officers  ana  dependents  nominated  by  the  minister 
of  the  day  in  England ;  he  therefore  added  to  the  bill  of  1791  a 
clause  that  the  Upper  House  in  both  provinces  should  be  com- 
posed of  an  hereditai^  nobility  selected  from  the  seigneura  of  the 
country,   with  additions  from  time  to  time  as  in  the  Briliib 

ause  was  never  brought  into  opera- 
;  of  the  act  whiob,  if  carried  into 
1  aristocracy  to  balance  the  demo- 
was  entirely  lost  sight  o£  ^ 
Lion  of  our  readers  that  in  1838 
int  to  Canada  as  the  Lord  High 
1  the  sUte  of  the  whole  of  our 
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North  American  colonies;  in  this  report  he  reflects  in  very 
strong  language  on  the  administration  of  Sir  Francis  Head, 
and  with  somewhat  less  bitterness  on  the  government  of 
many  other  distinguished  men  who  had  preceded  him.  These 
passages  we  are  compelled  to  receive  with  very  great  mis- 
trust, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  noble  earl  was 
only  three  or  four  months  absent  from  England,  and  could 
scarcely  have  had  time  to  examine,  and  test  the  veracity  of  these 
personal  accusations,  which  under  the  happiest  state  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  impossible  would  have  been  brought  against  those 
whom  he  superseded,  and  the  conduct  of  whose  administrations 
be  was  supposed  to  be  investigating.  As  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Canadas,  this  report  which  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Charles  BuUer  b  very  valuable,  although  the  statements  are 
not  always  accurate,  or  the  observations  always  just ;  but  it  is 
the  work  of  an  intelligent  man  who  had  for  some  time  been 
occupied  in  acquiring  every  information  respecting  the  country 
which  he  visited,  and  who,  although  he  writes  with  much 
prejudice  and  some  acrimony,  still  conveys  a  very  vivid  impression 
of  the  state  of  society  in  our  western  possessions.  The  chapters 
which  are  bestowed  on  emigration,  and  the  disposal  of  public 
lands,  are  full  of  very  excellent  suggestions. 

We  must  honestly  express  our  regret  that  Sir  Francis  Head 
ever  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of  his  ad- 
ministration, for  in  truth  very  few  pretended  to  question  its 
sound  exercise,and  even  those  few  gave  him  full  credit  for  the  very 
qoalitiea  on  which  we  are  sure  he  most  prides  himself — ^generous 
fcankneas,  indomitable  energy,  and  earnest  loyalty;  it  was 
unwise,  therefore,  we  think,  in  him,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years, 
again  t»  enter  the  arena,  to  rpcall  feelings  long  since  buried  in 
oblivion ;  abQve  all,  to  reopen  very  awkward  discussions  with  our 
neighbours  in  tbe  Uniteci  States,  and  rekindle  the  embers  of 
national  antipathiea.. 

The  character  whieb  all  parties  draw  of  the  Canadians  is  most 
flattering;  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  says  Sir  Francis  Head, 
detest  democracy,  revere  the  constitution,  and  are  staunch  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  king;  he  praises  them  upon  several 
occasions  for  their  general  subnussion  to  the  laws ;  he  says  the 
supremacy  of  the' law  was  the  will  of  the  Canadian  people,  not 
because  it  was  a  gaudy  Transatlantic  European  theoiy,  but 
because  it  was  a  practical  substantial  blessing. 

Lord  Durham's  report  is  not  less  flattering. 

*  Neither  are  they  wanting  in  the  virtues  of  a  simple  and  industrious 
life,  or  in  those  which  common  consent  attributes  to  the  nation  from 
which  thev  spring ;  the  temptations  which,  in  other  states  of  society, 
lead  to  odences  asainst  property,  and  the  passions  which  orompt  to 
violence,  were  litde  known  among  them  -,  they  are  mild  and  kindly,  frugal, 
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industrious,  and  honest,  yery  social,  cbeerfol,  and  hospitable,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  a  courtesy  and  real  politeness  which  pervades  every  class 
of  society/ 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  disorganization  which  broke 
out  in  the  Canadas  ?  All  statesmen  are  agreed  upon  the  first 
cause,  viz.  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States,  the 
constant  flow  of  republican  notions,  the  democratic  action  which 
is  continually  kept  up.  This  still  remains,  or  rather  is  ever  in- 
creasing, and  it  is  the  great  difficulty  with  which  Lord  Elgin  and 
all  future  governors-general  will  have  to  contend.  Tlie  other  no 
longer  exists ;  and,  with  great  submission  to  Sir  Francis  Head, 
we  must  declare  it  to  have  been  irresponsible  government,  and  we 
concur  with  Lord  Durham*  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow 
any  English  statesman  could  imagine  it  possible  to  combine  a 
representative  assembly  with  irresponsible  government  He 
urges,  and  we  think  with  great  truth,  the  natural  results  of  such 
a  system  of  administration. 

'  It  appears,'  he  says,  '  that  the  opposition  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
government,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  <i  system,  which  stinted  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  necessary  privileges  of  a  repre- 
sentative body,  and  produced  thereby  a  lone^  series  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  that  body,  to  acquire  control  over  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince. Having  no  influence  in  the  choice  of  any  public  functionary,  no 
power  to  procure  the  removal  of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  it  merely 
on  political  grounds,  and  seeing  also  every  office  in  the  colony  filled  by 
persons  in  whom  it  had  no  confidence,  it  entered  on  that  vicious  course 
of  assailing  its  prominent  opponents  individually,  and  disqualifying 
them  for  the  public  service,  by  making  them  the  subject  of  inquiries 
and  consequent  impeachments,  not  always  conducted  with  even  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  due  regard  to  justice,  and  when  nothing  else  could  attain 
its  end,  of  altering  the  policy  or  the  composition  of  the  colonial  govem- 

*  *  The  powers  for  which  the  Assembljr  contended,  appear  in  both  initances  to  be 
Buch  aa  it  was  perfectly  justified  in  demanding.  It  is  difficult  to  conoeite  what  could 
hate  been  their  theory  of  government,  who  imagined  that  in  any  colony  of  England, 
a  body  invested  with  the  name  and  character  of  a  representative  assembly  could  be 
deprived  of  any  of  those  powers,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen  are  inherent  in 
a  popular  le^lature ;  it  was  a  vain  delusion  to  imagine  that  by  mere  limitations  in 
the  constitutional  act,  or  an  exclusive  system  of  government,  a  body  strong  in  th« 
consciousness  of  wielding  the  public  opinion  of  the  majority,  would  look  on  as  a  pas- 
sive or  indifferent  spectator,  while  the  whole  business  of  the  country  was  conducted 
by  men  in  whose  intentions  or  capacity  it  had  not  the  slightest  confidence 

'  However  decidedly  the  Assembly  might  condemn  the  policy  of  the  government 
the  persons  who  had  advised  that  policy  retained  their  offices,  and  their  power  of 
^ving  bad  advice.  If  aiaw  was  passed  after  repeated  conflicts,  it  had  to  be  carried 
mto  efiect  by  those  who  had  most  strenuously  opposed  it.  llie  wisdom  of  adopting 
the  true  principle  of  representative  government,  and  facilitating  the  management  <^ 
•public  affairs,  by  entrusting  it  to  persons  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  represehta- 
tive  body,  has  never  been  recognised  in  the  government  of  the  North  American  Co- 
lonies :  in  the  officers  of  the  government  were  independent  of  the  Assembly,  and  that 
body  which  had  nothing  to  say  to  their  appointment  was  left  to  get  on  as  it  beet 
might,  with  public  ftmctionaries  whose  paramount  feeling  was  hostility  to  itself.'-^ 
JUrd  Durham^i  Report,  p.  ^,- 
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ment,  it  had  recourse  to  that  ultima  ratio  of  repreaentative  power,  and 
endeayoored  to  disable  the  whole  machine  of  government  bj  a  general 
refusal  of  the  supplies. 

'It  was  an  unnappj  consequence  of  the  system  which  I  have  been 
describing,  that  it  relieved  the  popular  leaders  of  all  the  responsibilities 
of  opposition.  A  member  of  opposition  in  this  country  acts  and  speaks 
with  the  contingency  of  becoming  a  minister  constantly  before  his  eves, 
and  he  feels,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  proposing  no  course,  and  of 
asserting  no  principles,  on  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  conduct 
the  government,  if  he  were  immediately  offered  it.  But  the  colonial 
demagogue  bids  high  for  popularity  without  the  fear  of  future  expo- 
sure. Hopelessly  excluded  from  power,  he  expresses  the  wildest 
opinions,  and  appeals  to  the  most  mischievous  passions  of  the  people, 
without  any  apprehension  of  having  his  sincerity  or  prudence  heresiter 
tested,  by  being  placed  in  a  position  to  carry  his  views  into  effect ;  and 
thus  the  prominent  places  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  are  occupied,  for 
the  most  part,  by  men  of  strong  passions  and  mere  declamatory  powers, 
who  think  but  little  of  reforming  the  abuses  which  serve  them  as  topics 
for  exciting  discontent.'  --Lord  DurhanC*  Report,  p.  80. 

8ir  Francis  Head  tells  us  that  he  commenced  his  career 
with  the  impression  that  the  clamour  for  responsible  govern- 
ment was  only  another  cry  for  no  TOvemment,  and  he  admits 
that  upon  this  ground  he  dissolved  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  appealed'  to  the  people  to  assist  him  in  resisting  the 
principle  of  responsible  government,  which  Mr.  Bidweli  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  endeavoured  to  force  upon  him ;  but  he  omits 
to  state  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  admit  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government,  when  on  assuming  the  government  of  the 
colony  he  dismissed  from  the  executive  council  some  of  the 
members  who  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Assembly,  and  re- 
placed them  by  Dr.  Rolph  and  this  same  Dr.  Baldwin,  both  of 
these  gentlemen  being  at  the  time  members  of  the  Reforming,  or 
rather  the  Revolutionary  party.  The  Portfolio,  the  supposed 
organ  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  assumes  that  Sir  Francis  entered  into  this 
course  of  policy  under  express  orders  from  the  Foreign  Office. 
We  have  no  reason  to  impugn  this  statement ;  but  surely  it  was 
most  injudicious  to  place  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  into  places 
of  great  power,  unless  be  was  prepared  to  be  guided  b^  their 
counsels,  or  at  least  to  affect  some  semblance  of  cordiality  to- 
wards them.  If  Sir  Francis  bad  not  approved  of  the  instructions  ' 
which  he  received  before  leaving  England,  nothing  was  easier 
than  for  him  to  have  declined  the  appointment ;  but  he  might 
have  foreseen  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  involved 
by  acting  upon  the  strict  letter  of  his  orders,  and  entirely  violat- 
ing their  spirit.  There  were  two  courses  open  to  him,  or  rather 
to  the  home  government,  either  stars  super  vias  antiquas^  to 
resist  all  attempts  of  the  republican  party  to  force  themselves 
mto  power,  or  at  once  cordially  and  frankly  to  have  accepted 
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tb^ir  aenrices;  to  have  conceded  the  respoDBibilUy  of  the  execu- 
tive^ and  giTea  those  whose  cry  had  been  hitherto  to  overthrow, 
an  interest  in  preserving  the  constitution.  The  government,  or, 
more  justly  to  speak,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign, 
adopted  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  even  that  middle  course 
which  the  proverb  assures  us  is  the  safest,  in  medio  tutissimus ; 
he  went  a  little  to  the  right  hand  and  then  a  little  to  the  left, 
that  fatal  policy  *  que  neque  amicos  parat,  neque  inimicos  tollit' 
— that  policy  which  lost  the  Bourbon  France— to  accept  the 
minister  and  refuse  to  accept  his  judgment  Lord  Durham  tells 
usy  and  Sir  Francb  does  not  question  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment, 

'  That  among  the  first  acts  of  the  governor,  after  the  appointment  of 
his  council,  was  the  nomination,  to  vacant  offices,  of  individuals  who 
were  taken  from  the  official  party,  and  this  without  any  communication 
with  his  coimciL 

*  The  new  council,  finding  that  their  opinion  was  never  asked  upon 
this  or  any  other  matter,  and  that  they  were  seemingly  to  be  kept  in 
ignoranoe  of  all  those  public  measures,  which  popular  opmion  never- 
theless attributed  to  their  advice,  remonstrated  privately  on  the  subject 
with  the  governor.  Sir  Francis  desired  them  to  make  a  formal  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject ;  they  did  so,  and  this  produced  such  a  reply 
from  him  as  left  him  no  altematiTe  but  to  resign 

'  Sir  Francis  Head  would  seem  to  have  been,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  administration,  really  desirous  of  effecting  certain  reforms  which 
he  believed  to  be  needfnl,  and  of  rescuins  the  substantial  power  of  the 
government  from  the  hands  of  the  party  bv  whom  it  had  been  so  long 
monopolized.  The  dismissal  of  the  old  members  of  the  executive 
council  was  the  consequence  of  this  intention  ;  but  though  willing  to 
take  measures  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it 
was  stated  other  governors  had  been  held,  he  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  have  a  really  responsible  colo- 
nial executive/ 

In  short,  Sir  Francis  Head  granted  the  people  everything  that 
could  lead  to  future  demands, — gave  them  power  to  enforce  their 
wishes,  and  then  refused  to  comply  with  them*.  The  inevitable 
consequence  was  a  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  insurrection  which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  but  on 
.  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Head  this  very  rebel  had  spoken  of 
him  in  the  following  terms  to  the  electors  of  the  Second  Riding 
of  Toronto. 

'  In  am  highly  gratified  to  learn  from  some  of  you  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention, in  the  several  townships,  to  cheer  and  encourage  his  Excellency 
in  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  so  sincerely  and  warmly  engaged,  by 
addresses  expressive  of  that  sincere  affection  which  I  know  you  all  feel 
to  the  person  and  government  of  our  benevolent  monarch,  and  with  an 
hearty  and  affectionate  welcome  to  that  lieutenant^vemor  who  hai  ae 
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wisely  exercised  the  royal  preroeatiye  amongst  us,  in  the  manner  the 
best  calculated  to  promote  our  nappiness  and  prosperity.  For  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Francis  Head  a  messen|;er  of  joj  ana  gladness  has  come 
amongst  us ;  cheer  and  encourage  him,  brother  l^formers^  by  your 
warm  and  most  affectionate  congratulations/ 

It  18  quite  evident,  from  the  tone  of  this  addressi  that  Sir 
Francis's  conciliations  must  have  had  the  effect  he  most  desired 
to  produce ;  and  yet  this  Mr.  Mackenzie^  he  complains,  com- 
menced a  set  of  operations  against  him,  which  he  felt  at  the  time 
could  only  be  compared  to  the  antics  which  Robinson  Crusoe^s 
man  Friday  played  off  upon  the  poor  bear.  We  cannot  quite 
remember  to  what  particular  circumstance  in  Robinson^s  cbe* 
quered  existence  Sir  Francis  alludes,  but  we  are  sure  (hat 
Sir  Francis  greatly  assisted  the  performance  of  those  antics  by 
the  countenance  which  he  gave  to  the  players  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  disagree  with  him  in  toto  when 
be  asserts  in  the  next  sentence  that  his  course  of  policy,  '  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  was  at  all  events  plain/ — for  any- 
thing  more  complicated  than  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  we 
cannot  imagine.  The  rebellion  broke  out,  and  yet  hb  council, 
who  he  informs  us  was  composed  of  men  of  great  sagacity,  high 
character,  and  prudence,  never  suspected  any  danger  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  United  States.  Overt  acts  of  treason  were 
not  wanting.  Meetings  were  held,  at  which  every  one  attended 
with  loaded  fire-arms.  The  loyal  portion  of  the  community 
called  loudly  upon  the  executive  to  arrest  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and 
yet,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  remained  with  his  arms  folded. 
When,  however,  this  rebel  concodited  a  plan  to  '  dispose '  of  the 
governor,  plunder  the  banks,  and  seize  the  government  arms. 
Sir  Francis  became  alarmed,  and  admits  that  there  was  some 
risk  of  the  authorities  being  overcome,  and  that  considerable 
mischief  might  have  ensued,  until  the  yeomen  and  tarmers 
forming  the  militia  were  able  to  advance.  *But,'  he  says, 
*  in  the  madness  of  his  guilt,  Mr.  Mackenzie  wanted  method, 
and  his  conduct  became  so  outrageous,  that  without  being 
aware  of  his  plot  I  made  arrangements  for  calling  out,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  a  small  portion  of  the  militia.'  Mn  Mac- 
kenzie then  pubUshed  a  list  of  nineteen  successful  strikes  for 
freedom,  and  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  arrest  him  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  retreated  into 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  in  a  few  days,  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  body,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Toronto.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  Sir  Francis  tells  us,  that  he  had  placed  his  whole 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population ;  and  cer- 
tiunly  they  very  nobly  redeemed  the  character  which  be  entertained 
of  them;  bu,t  it  is  quite  impossible  to  read  his  own  statement  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  playing  a  very  haiardouB  game.    That  it 
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was  successful  we  adtnit,  and  will  give  him  the  full  advantage  of 
the  very  common  opinion,  that  success  justifies  the  means ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Francis  filled  the  situation  of 
governor,  that  his  Fabian  policy  was  opposed  to  the  judgment  of 
every  influential  person,  and  that  the  whole  of  our  Canadian 
empire  was  at  stake.  He  and  his  immediate  friends  and  coun- 
sellors were  blockaded  in  the  Market-House  of  Toronto,  when 
Sir  Alan  M'Nab  roused  the  whole  country  and  marched  to  his 
relief.  The  triumph  of  the  loyalists  at  Montgomery's  Tavern 
was  complete,  and,  continues  Sir  Francis,  its  conflagration,  after 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  conveyed  far  and  wide  *  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  the  yeomen  and  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  had 
triumphed  over  their  perfidious  enemy,  responsible  government.' 

Now  this  is  really  assuming  the  whole  case.  We  believe- 
nay,  are  assured — that  the  Canadians  are  second  to  no  people  in 
fervent  and  devoted  loyalty,  and  it  will  be  our  agreeable  duty  to 
quote,  before  we  conclude,  the  various  testimonies  to  their  ad- 
mirable conduct;  but  we  can  discover  no  evidence  which  con- 
firms this  statement  of  Sir  Francis,  that  the  masses  were  opposed 
to  responsible  government,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  concur  in 
that  which  we  believe  to  have  been  their  opinion,  that  the  con- 
stitution once  granted,  responsible  government  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence; and  when  Sir  Francis  terminates  this  chapter,  by 
stating,  *  that  the  advocates  of  responsible  government  had  phy- 
sically been  defeated,  as  completely  as  their  demand  had  several 
months  ago  been  morally  defeated  throughout  the  province  at  the 
hustings,'  we  think  he  is  making  a  declaration  which  will  have  a 
very  pernicious  efiect  in  Canada,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  early  policy. 

We  regret  deeply  to  admit  that  there  are  some  passages  con- 
nected with  our  Canadian  history  which  require  very  ample  ex- 
}>lanation ;  that  those  men  who  were  taken  in  arms  against  the 
sovereign  should  have  received  rewards  instead  of  punishment, 
that  the  English  government  could  ever  bring  themselves  to 
make  an  explanation  and  apology  for  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline, 
fills  us  with  astonishment.  Sir  Francis  Head  does  not  hesitate 
to  hurl  epithet  upon  epithet  against  the  minister  of  the  day ;  and, 
without  pretending  in  any  way  to  prejudge  the  case,  we  must  admit 
that  his  account  of  these  several  transactions  is  very  startling; 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  peruse  the  historical  portion  of  Sir 
Francis  Head's  narrative  with  great  di£Gidence.  That  he  writes 
with  a  strong  personal  bias  is  apparent  throughout;  and  al- 
though we  believe  him  to  be  quite  incapable  of  any  intentional 
misstatement,  or  of  forming  foregone  conclusions,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  in  impartial  justice  declare  that  we  cannot 
readily  admit  that  British  ministers  are  unable  to  give  some 
reasons  for  a  policy  which,  if  admitted  in  the  fulness  of  Sir 
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Francb's  assertions,  would  amount  to  the  darkest  treason  against 
the  state. 

We  have  slightly  alluded  to  the  loyal  bearing  of  the  Canadians, 
but  it  is  a  theme  which  we  should  not  pass  by  with  only  a  pass- 
ing remark.  Colonel  Bonycastle,  who  was  actively  employed  at 
the  period  of  the  rebellion,  writes, — 

'  Nothing  could  exceed  the  patient  forbearance  of  people  called  from 
their  homes  in  the  dead  of  a  Canadian  winter,  to  work  at  the  construc- 
tion of  batteries,  and  be  prepared  for  hourly  invasion ;  and,  without 
intending  any  disparagement  to  their  brave  leader,  whose  zeal,  energy, 
and  tact  kept  this  vast  body  together  under  the  most  unfavourable  dr- 
cttmstances,  had  they  been  commanded,  as  afterwards  they  usually 
were,  by  officers  of  the  regular  army,  the  result  must  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  for  I  am  certain  he  will  allow  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  be  called  upon,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  most  profound 
peace,  wbere  the  sword  had  literally  been  turned  into  a  reapmg-hook, 
to  act  at  a  moment  of  alarm  and  dismay,  as  a  eeneral  in  whose  person 
is  combined  the  adjutant  and  quarter-master,  the  artillerymen  and  the 
engineer,  as  well  as  the  leader  of  wholly  uninstructed  thousands. 

'  The  policy  of  Sir  F.  Head  in  removing  the  regular  troops,  and  in 
throwing  himself  upon  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  people,  was 
noble,  and  nobly  was  he  responded  to.  No  sooner  had  the  ruffian 
Mackenzie  (for  it  is  useless  to  palter  about  words  in  reference  to  such 
an  outcast)  unfurled  the  Bidewell  flag  at  Montgomery's  Tavern,  and 
assumed  Gallons  Hill  as  his  rendezvous,  than  ten  thousand  farmers  and 
farm-labourers  rushed  to  the  capital  to  support  the  inhabitants  in  arms 
there.  I  actually  believe  there  were,  at  one  period  of  the  outbreak,  no 
fewer  than  forty  thousand  militia  in  the  field  throughout  the  upper 
province.  The  alacrity  with  which  these  brave  men  rushed  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact,  that  at  Kingston, 
when  the  first  despatch  was  received  by  me  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment it  arrived  at  night, — ^before  daybreak  there  was  an  organized 
guard  for  the  town,  and  next  days  the  forts  and  batteries  were  occu- 
pied, and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more  many  had  actually  to  be 
sent  back  for  want  of  accommodation  for  them  m  the  barracks  and 
town/ 

On  his  return  to  England  Sir  Francis  Head,  described  as  he 
always  must  describe,  most  eloquently,  how  *  the  militia,  unas- 
sisted by  troop^  had  suppressed  rebellion,  that  they  had  driven 
the  American  invaders  from  their  soil,  and  regardless  of  the 
storm  which  still  assailed  them,  Mr.  Thompson  had  found  them 
the  sparkling  snow,  and  under  the  bright  sun  of  heaven^ 

Eing  in  the  name  of  Britons,  and  ready  to  die  in  defence  of 
ib  institutions.* 
'    And  says  Lord  Durham,  *  There  is  no  people  against  which 
early  associations,  and  every  conceivable  difference  of  manners 
and  opinions,  have  implanted  in  the  Canadian  mind  a  more  an- 
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cieDt  and  rooted  national  antipathy  than  that  which  they  fed 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States/ 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  American  provinces 
there  previuls  among  the  British  population  an  affection  for  the 
mother  country,  and  a  preference  for  its  institutions,  which  a  wise 
and  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government  may  make 
the  founoation  of  a  safe,  honourable,  and  enduring  connexion/ 

When  the  American  war  broke  out,  in  1812,  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  the  new  governor,  summoned  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
appealed  to  its  honourable  spirit,  to  the  attachment  of  the  people^ 
to  the  religion  of  their  fore&ither&  and  their  ardent  love  for  the 
true  interests  of  their  country.  The  Canadians  responded  to  the 
appeal,  and  were  expressly  thanked  by  the  Prince  Regent  for 
their  support  and  attachment,  his  Royal  Highness  remarking, 
<  that  relying  with  confidence  on  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Imperial  cause,  he  was  equally  fearless  of  the  result  of  any  attack 
upon  them,  and  of  any  insidious  attempt  to  alienate  their  affec- 
tions from  the  British  government/ 

Such  ample  testimonies  to  the  very  excellent  dispositions  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  the  new  world,  gives  us  a  fair  ground  for 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  the  tranquillity  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  since  the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  has 
proved  that  the  government  were  fully  justified  in  the  course 
which  they  adopted  in  1840. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as  is  observed  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham, that  the  British  Parliament  were  not  called  upon  to  con^ 
sider  the  policy^  of  establishing  a  representative  government  in 
the  North  American  Colonies,  that  had  been  done,  and  the  notion 
of  recalling  the  boon  could  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  strange  anomalv  to  find  two  provinces 
closely  united  in  their  interests,  and  belonging  to  the  same  em- 
pire, under  two  distinct  and  separate  governments.  Public 
works  commenced  in  Upper,  were  not  certain  of  being  con- 
tinued through  Lower  Canada ;  a  constant  jealousy  was  kept  up  be- 
tween them;  there  was  no  unity  in  the  administration,  or 
sympathy  in  action ;  and  we  have  ever  been  at  a  loss  to  discover, 
with  what  pretence  of  argument,  or  considerations  of  justice,  the 
ministers  who  proposed  to  appease  the  jealous  and  unite  the 
conflicting,  were  ever  amenable  to  the  accusation  of  secretly  en* 
deavouring  to  weaken  the  imperial  authority,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  among  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  our  North 
American  Colonies. 

It  was  our  wish  to  have  made  some  few  remarks  on  two 
most  important  subjects,  emigration  and  Uie  disposal  of  the  public 
lands ;  but  they  involve  considerations  of  far  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  treated  of  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article;  but  before 
terminating  the  remarks  which  were  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal 
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bftbd  political  portion  of  Uie  *  Emigranty'  and  which  we  have  felt 
it  our  Quty  to  niake  even  at  the  risk  of  differing  with  those  whose 
very  great  esteem  and  consideration  for  Sir  Francb  Head  (in  which 
we  are  second  to  none)  prevents  them  perceiviag  any  one  flaw  in 
the  whole  of  his  colonial  service,  we  would  avail  ourselves  of 
this  occasion  to  insist  most  strongly  on  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  our  colonies,  turning  their  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  colonid  patronage  is  dispensed.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstadea  to  all  improvement  is  the  constant  change  of  gover- 
nors  ;  even  the  resignation  of  a  colonial  secretary  of  state  is  at- 
tended with  infinite  disadvantage  to  every  part  of  our  proconsular 
empire.  Few  men  enter  office  without  some  bias  in  favour  of  a 
peculiar  system,  and  officers  appointed  by  one  master  are  fre- 
quently forced  to  make  their  policy  a^eeable  to  another,  who 
perhaps  entertains  precisely  contrary  opmions ;  this  is,  however, 
an  unavoidable  evil,  but  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  practice 
of  recalling  governors  after  a  certain  period,  however  competent 
they  may  have  proved  themselves,  and  however  well  adapted 
to  the  situation  which  they  are  occupying.  Few  men  are 
capable  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  de- 
tail and  practice  oi  a  new  country  under  a  period  varying  from 
two  to  tnree  years.  A  report,  and  even  a  correct  report, 
may  be  drawn  up  in  a  far  snorter  space  of  time^  but  a  person 
entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  sucn  important  functions  has 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  much  that  he  may  be  informed  of  on 
bis  first  arrival,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  individuals,  to  over- 
throw many  prejudices,  to  gain  local  knowledge  and  practical 
experience.  By  the  present  system,  when  the  governor  has 
just  overcome  these  obstacles,  has  acquired  the  good  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  is  appointed  to  rule,  and  begins  to  feel  his  la- 
bour not  merely  one  of  duty  but  of  love,  his  recall  arrives;  he 
has  to  leave  his  work  unperfected  behind  him ;  he  can  afford 
evidence  of  little  more  than  good  intention;  the  work  has  to  be 
completed  by  another,  or  is  more  probably  set  aside  for  a  widely 
different  policy.  If  an  administrator  is  successful,  has  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  approval  of  his  sovereign, 
it  certainly  4oe8  i4>pear  the  acm^  of  folly  to  displace  him  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  time  has  been  completed;  it  is  very  true 
that  by  the  adoption  of  a  diffisrent  system  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  would  be  greatlv  diminished,  but  we  cannot  consider  this  as  a 
sufficient  reasoii  for  the  permanence  of  one  which  is  palpably  ab- 
surd and  unjust.  Formerly  governors  merely  filled  tne  honorary 
office  of  representatives  of  the  crown,  and  old  officers  were  pen- 
sioned off  by  the  grant  of  such  honourable  appointments  as,  they 
bad  nothing  to  do-but  to  obey  the  orders  which  they  received  from 
home ;  but  now  times  and  circumstances  have  entirely  changed* 
-  A  governor  has  to  discharge  very  onerous,  and  intricate  duties ; 
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he  should  be  accuetomed  to  the  pr)Bictice  of  parliament,  well  read 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  his  country,  capable  of  accepting 
responsibility,  and  of  counselling,  instead  of  having  every  action 
dictated  by  instructions  of  home.  Canada  is  fortunate  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Ekirl  of  Elgin,  a  nobleman  who  possesses  all 
the  requirements  essential  to  his  situation ;  and  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded he  will  amply  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  bis 
sovereign,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  been  welcomed 
by  those  whose  welfieure  it  is  now  his  peculiar  province  to 
promote. 


▲  COUNTRY  CURATES  TALE. 

'  Happy  and  gentle  souls  are  theirs  who  dwell 
From  earliest  Childhood  by  the  great  deep  Seal 
Their  mind  is  half  cut  off  from  this  world's  lures, 
Attuned  to  strains  of  wondrous  melody. 
That  hang  above  their  cradles,  and  remain 
All  their  calm  lives  an  Anthem  never  still. 
Until  they  die  with  sweet  notes  in  their  ears. 
Happy  and  peaceful  children  I  if  the  storms 
Anger  their  solemn  father's  brow  at  eve. 
When  morning  dawns  he  lies  before  their  eyes 
Sedate,  serene,  and  sternly  beautiful. 
Beyond  their  mountain-barrier,  far  away. 
The  world  is  working  busOy,  and  men 
Go  forth  at  dawn  to  toO,  and  late  return 
Without  one  glimpse  of  Gk>d  and  Paradise, 
Until  they  grow  as  deaf  as  wood  or  stone 
Whereof  they  build  them  idols.     Here  always 
Eastward  God's  Mirror  spreads — the  glorious  sea- 
An  ever-present  image  oi  great  thoughts, 
A  pure,  refulgent,  iiSnite  expanse. 
Beneath  the  sacred  sun  and  wondrous  sky. 
Telling  in  lofty  strains  His  praise  whose  word 
Gave  life  to  them — tbe  creatures  of  His  hand.' 
My  ffuide,  a  venerable  man  and  good. 
The  homely  pastor  of  the  village  spread 
Beneath  us  on  the  margin  of  the  sea — 
Looked  up,  and  smiling  as  I  said  these  words 
Bade  me  observe  far  out  upon  the  deep 
How  strangely  varied  all  the  hues  of  green 
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And  violet  over  the  broad  ocean  laj. 

Changing  with  ereiy  breath  of  air,  unfelt 

Save  by  their  delicate  touch,  until  they  met 

In  the  broad  purple  band  far  out  at  sea» 

Which  ended  in  the  sharp  horizon-line. 

*  And  these/  he  said,  *  fantastically  twined 

Over  the  streaky  surface  of  the  sea 

Oft  do  I  watch  until  my  eyes  grow  dim ; 

Fain  would  1  read  their  language,  and  declare 

What  mystery  resides  in  varied  lights. 

Colours  and  hues  symphoniously  combined 

With  sounds  which  have  their  echoes  in  our  souls, 

Nature's  celestial  music.     He  that  Uvea 

His  life  by  the  live  sea  is  never  tired, 

(If  he  vrill  live  by  faith  no  less  than  sight,) 

Of  that  great  Chaos  of  dehghtful  sights 

And  sounds  delicious,  whose  melodious  course 

Melts  into  faithful  hearts.    Earth,  Moon,  and  Stars 

Revolve  to  him  around  their  statelv  king* 

And  he,  the  glorious  monarch  of  the  year. 

Whirled  onward  through  eternity  of  space 

Among  a  Multitude  of  orbs  and  suns. 

As  glorious  as  himself,  rolls  on  in  peace, 

Suspended  by  an  unseen  chain  of  love 

From  the  great  God's  high  throne  above  them  aD, 

And  she,  uie  faithful  witness  of  the  night. 

Looking  across  the  many-lamped  abyss 

O'er  the  dark  sea,— the  moon^doth  fill  his  eyes 

With  wondrous  speculation.    What  if  there. 

Calmed  into  quiet  silence  all  the  year. 

The  spirits  abide,  in  expectation  lull'd. 

The  souls  of  just  men  waiting  for  the  Lord, 

The  lov*d  elect  ?— Far  out  upon  the  sea 

Some  black  cloud  hovering  just  beneath  the  moon 

Obscures  the  scene  in  murky  vacancy. 

Like  a  swift  demon  borne  on  open  wings. 

Alighting  on  the  desert  shore  nrom  far, 

A  messenger  of  Pestilence  or  Death. 

All  these  his  mind  dreams  on  contemplating 

1411  he  wakes  trembling  on  the  dreadful  ed^. 

From  that  his  waking  vision,  of  some  cliff 

High  beetling  o'er  the  rolling  billows  loved. 

Whose  voice  is  madness  tempered  into  tune. 

All  this  I  have  dreamed  of  for  numy  nights 

Of  watching  and  of  wonder.     Once  I  wished 

To  have  more  taste  of  human  life  and  care. 

Of  Business  and  of  Pleasure,  and  of  Pain, 

To  toil  among  my  fellows,  and  obtain 

Some  honour  for  myself  by  word  or  deed. 

Before  I  died,  to  simer  f(v  mankind. 

And  share  in  public  sorrows.     High  arose 
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The  pale  white  moon  that  moment  into  sight 
Above  yon  mighty  pinnacle^  which  stands 
Black  in  the  midnight  air — ^her  forehead  bound 
With  a  thin  swathe  of  cbad — a  band  of  crape 
Upon  her  pale  coM  brow ;  and  in  that  look^ 
So  solemn  and  so  fearful,  in  mj  heart 
I  knew  that  wish  was  sinful.    Oh !  forgive 
These  fancies,  sir :  I  listened  to  your  words 
And  answered  as  became  me — an  old  man — 
With  something  of  my  earlier  phantasies. 
You  did  not  smile,  so  I  pursued  the  theme.' 

'  Ton  cliff,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  one 
Tou  spoke  of,'  I  replied.    '  A  pinnacle, 
A  fragment  that  withstood  the  flood  of  old. 
And  nath  repulsed  it  these  five  thousand  years. 
But  the  dark  tower  which  crowns  it,  what  is  that?' 

'  The  Beacon  Cliff,'  made  answer  the  old  man, 
'  Whence  once  streamed  forth  all  over  the  dark  seas 
A  pure  clear  light  from  that  the  Beacon  Tower. 
It  IS  a  ruined  shed — ^the  gateway  once 
Of  a  eiffantic  castle,  stem  and  dark 
Which  nath  long  since  fallen  to  the  elements. 
And  now  is  unremembered.    But  the  tower» 
What  magic  leaves  it  lonely  on  the  height 
I  know  not.    Many  prayers  in  olden  time 
Were  doubtless  offered  ror  die  sailor's  bark 
Careering  in  the  dim  North  Sea ;  great  thanks 
Paid  for  the  Beacon's  guidance  on  this  shore. 
The  winds  have  spared  it.— 

Once  it  was  the  haun^ 
Not  sixty  years  ago-— of  a  sweet  girl, 
The  last  of  a  proud  house.    Tou  saw  the  park 
Some  three  miles  inland^-*4iow  a  wilderness. 
From  that  h%h  tower  she  loved  to  look  abroad 
Over  the  blue  sea,  and  the  vale  behind ; 
To  watch  the  shore  with  long  white  b31»w&  lined, 
And  the  wild  sea-eull  hanging  on  the  foam, 
Until  she  seemed  herself  a  sea-maiden 
Risen  smiling  to  the  sun.    But  she  is  dead. 
Dead  long  ago,  and  buried  somewhere  else  i 
Her  name  is  now  forgotten  in  these  parts.— 
And  yet  it  was  a  lordly  Auuily, 
A  race  of  princes  once — a  warrior  line  ;— 
Judges  and  mitred  priests  and  statesmen  came 
In  generations  bom  of  it,  and  died» 
As  old  books  witness.    Now  it  is  extinct. 
First  having  dwindled  into  povert]^. 
Ood  punishes  the  children  for  their  sires.-* 
-—And  yet  I  sometimes  cannot  help  a  tear 
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When  I  remember  her.    If  yon  so  dioose 
I  will  beguile  your  joome}^  from  this  place 
For  a  long  mile  or  two,  with  an  old  tale. 
One  of  no  common  interest — yet  plain 
And  rery  simple — as  the  worU  rans  on. 
I  shall  not  tire. 

That  little  damsel  grew 
Beneath  a  loving  father's  guardian  eye 
From  infancy  to  lorely  maidenhood. 
I  used  to  see  her  dose  in  our  small  church 
On  Sundays  when  she  would  look  wistfully 
As  though  she  liked  me  too.     In  those  times,  sir» 
Bach  daughters  of  proud  houses  seldom  moved 
Much  out  of  their  own  families.     She  had 
Among  the  poor  her  chosen  pensioners. 
Who  weekly  went  for  alms — such  was  the  way. 
Almost  I  think,  with  her  deep  reverence 
For  Nature's  sights  and  sounds — she  loved  to  stand 
And  watch  the  sea  alone-— almost,  I  thinkt 
If  ^e  had  been  allowed  when  she  was  yoni^ 
To  enter  into  human  sympathies. 
To  go  among  poor  people  and  behold 
Endurance— it  might  have  been  otherwise 
Han  it  befell.    Her  maidenhood  passed  on 
Like  some  small  stream  among  the  bending  boughs 
Alone  with  its  own  music ;  so  she  grew 
"^l^nning  such  hearts  to  goodness,  I  have  heard. 
As  were  around  her :  would  that  it  had  been 
The  same  always !    Ah,  sir,  the  young  who  die 
Wet  with  God's  morning  dew,  in  the  rail  burst 
Of  their  young  spirits  happily  removed 
To  ope  tneir  buds  in  heaven,  are  happiest. 
I  doubt  not  she  was  beautifbl  and  good* 
Would  God  she  had  died  early  1 

For  she  was 
like  some  white  flower  that  in  a  thicket  walk 
One  Quickly  passing  by  has  chanced  to  see 
Bapidly  glancing,  and  returned  again 
Hoping  to  find  it. 

So  she  might  have  grown. 
So  might  have  blossomed  all  her  lift  unseen 
In  her  old  home  among  the  sea  hills  bleak 
But  for  the  love  she  bore  her  loving  sire. 
Who  suddenly  called  southward  to  the  court 
Upon  some  pressing  need,  would  £un  have  left 
Bus  gentle  (mild  behind  Um.     For  their  house 
Was  poor  and  proud — and  he  could  little  brook 
To  thmk  the  world  should  know  it.    When  it  came 
To  the  last  day  but  one  he  changed  his  mind. 
And  bade  her  quick  prepare  to  go  with  him. 

10 
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The  last  daj,  I  remember^  they  came  here 
Down  to  the  sands.     The  tide  was  running  out. 
A  happy  p;irl  full  of  new  thoughts.     I  met 
Her  walkmg  with  her  sire,  and  a  short  hour 
Conyersing  with  them  heard  them  much  regret 
Thej  had  not  been  more  open.     I  returned 
Homewards,  in  fear  I  had  not  done  my  part— 
(I  was  a  young  man  then,  sir,  very  young)—- 
Backwards  and  shy  I  felt  that  I  had  been. 
But  that  fair  girl — I  was  a  young  man  then — 
Methought  she  seemed  a  flower,  a  gem  of  light 

I  heard  no  more  for  many  years.     Sir  James 
Her  father  never  came  again  to  live 
At  the  old  place.     Let  us  not  speak  of  Sin. 
She  left  him  early. 

Had  that  maiden  been 
A  merry  girl  of  fancies  ¥nld  and  free. 
She  might  have  walked  unscathed  upon  the  steps 
Of  that  her  fiery  ordeal.     Be  sure 
The  higher  gift — the  loftier  heritage 
Hath  ever  sorer  temptings ;  for  it  shines 
A  nobler  Prize  in  envious  Demon's  Eyes. 
Imagination,  Earnestness,  and  Faith, 
Deep  thoughts  at  times,  and  wondrous  Sympathies 
With  absent  scenes  and  ancient  years,  were  ners, — 
All  fitting  jewels  to  bedeck  the  crown 
Of  fireproof  gold  which  only  Duty  gives : — 
All  fitting  seeds  wherewith  to  plant  the  Soul 
That  must  be  nurtured  for  eternity ; 
All  precious  high  and  holy  links  to  bind 
The  spirit  to  its  destined  course ;  yet  all 
Fiercely  endowed  with  savage  strength  and  power 
To  lure  it  to  destruction. 

So  she  fell, — 
That  childlike  spirit,  mightily  endowed 
With  heavenward  tending  thought  and  chaste  desires. 
Fell  at  the  first  temptation  to  become 
A  weary,  selfish,  shallow  woman :  lost. 
Lost  beyond  all  recall.     For  though  there  be 
Strength  in  Eepentance,  and  Renewal  to(h— 
Tet  let  the  solemn  light  God  gives  us  once. 
The  pure  breath  of  His  Spirit,  be  put  out, 
Nothmg  on  this  side  Death  can  light  the  flame. 

Deep  is  a  Mother's  Love,  they  say,  and  true  ; 

Unutterable  yearning  fills  her  heart. 

Such  as  no  other  creature  ever  feels  : 

Doubtless  it  is  so.    But  why  think  of  Love, 

As  though  in  a  comparative  degree 

It  might  exist  7  Not  so  r  all  love  is  love,  ^ 
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Unchangeable  bj  place.   Once  think  of  it 

As  stronger  in  one  case  tlum  it  might  be. 

It  ceaseth  to  be  We.    Her  father  bore 

His  heavy  loss  at  first  without  a  tear — 

He  hardly  felt  it,  for  it  was  beyond 

The  reach  of  feeling.     When  the  thought  came  back. 

After  a  little  while,  with  ten-fold  sting. 

He  was  still  dead :  he  hardly  seemed  to  feel,— 

But  hke  one  wandering  on  a  misty  moor. 

Was  deaf  to  all  they  told  him  :  insomuch 

That  it  was  hoped  'twere  real,  and  that  he 

Might  never  know  the  agonies  that  come 

With  such  a  fearful  stroke.     Had  she  been  ta'en 

By  sudden  death  away,  or  slow  disease, 

He  might  have  wept  and  felt  the  keen  sharp  pang 

Of  her  removal    As  it  was  he  seemed 

Not  capable  of  knowing  how  it  came 

That  she  was  not.    And  so  they  let  him  go 

Abroad  into  the  world — ^that  lone  old  man  : 

He  had  been  fond— indulgent  overmuch. 

Oh  Heaven !  Yet  when  it  burst  upon  his  mind« 
Like  one  just  sentenced  to  a  public  death, 
Knowing  that  Hope  is  past,  and  Life  is  left 
Only  for  two  quick  days  ^uid  solemn  nights  ;— 
Oppressed  by  terror  and  by  agony 
Passing  all  utterance,  some  time  he  lay 
FearfuDy  cold :  some  space  he  did  not  weep  : 
Nature  supplied  not  such  a  vent  as  tears  ; 
Nature  for  once  had  failed ;  it  was  a  sight 
To  make  a  devil  pity.    This  we  heard 
From  one  who  tended  him,  and  who  returned 
To  live  among  us. 

Then  he  went,  'twas  said. 
For  change  and  pleasure  to  and  fro,  and  then 
To  other  countries,  like  a  quiet  child. 
With  childish  wonderment  was  carried ;  yet 
Moments  there  were  which  showed  he  was  no  child. 
But  an  old  man — a  kind  and  loving  sire — 
A  mourner  in  the  garden  of  this  world. 
At  morning  would  the  thought  lie  heaviest, 
When  he  arose ;  in  the  noonday  he  lost 
The  constant  sense  of  grief  and  emptiness ; 
At  eve  he  sometimes  smiled,  'tis  said,  and  talked 
Of  Hope ;  yet  when  the  morning  came  again 
He  had  felt  all  he  had  suffered  o'er  again. 

At  last  the  news  came  to  us  he  was  dead. 
He  died  abroad,  some  years  of  sorrow  past 
Alone  in  his  old  age ;  and  this  was  all 
That  reached  us  ot  it.    Then  came  orders  for 
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A  stately  Funeral ;  whereof  we  saw 
The  proud  procession  winding  up  the  trees. 
It  was  a  dull  November-day.     It  came — 
First  the  black  horsemen — then  the  heavy  plumes 
Of  the  strange  hearse,  whereon  were  hlazon'd  fair. 
As  if  in  mockery  of  the  show,  the  arms 
Of  that  proud  nouse  in  silver  and  in  green  ; 
The  velvet  cloaks  ;  the  silken  scarfs  ;  the  row 
Of  seven  black  coaches ;  then  the  stateliest  last. 
The  private  equipage.     The  horses  moved 
As  if  half-conscious  of  their  mournful  task. 
That  proud  old  man  went  down  into  the  grave 
And  took  his  place  among  his  fathers'  bones. 
— ^They  who  were  children  then  remember  it — 
With  grandeur  of  a  fearful  kind — so  strange 
That  fdl  who  stood  beside  the  lodga,  and  through 
The  park-gates  viewed  it,  wondering  stood  at  gaze 
As  oft  men  watch  among  the  noon&y  clouds 
Deep  in  the  sky,  some  giant  Phantom  there 
Shaped  by  the  unseen  winds.     He  lay  in  state 
Two  days  in  the  great  hall.     The  bbizon'd  shields. 
The  banners  and  the  plumes  and  sable  cloths. 
The  coffin  with  its  gorgeous  pall  and  fringe. 
The  coronet  and  the  dull  light  which  shone 
From  dusky  torches — all  that  could  make  fear 
Were  there  to  deck  that  proud  man's  burial. 

I  tell  you  not  a  tale  of  wild  romance, 

I  have  said  nothing  that  might  make  you  think 

It  was  a  fancied  story.     Yet  the  eve 

Of  that  ni^ht  when  he  was  to  be  interred 

By  torch  h^ht — ^when  the  show  was  now  shut  up — 

A  woman  sitting  at  the  coffin's  head 

In  a  dark  cloak  there  was  :  for  half  an  hour 

No  one  drew  nigh  of  all  the  menial  train. 

None  asked  who  she  might  be,  and  yet  all  knew. 

Some  saw  her  enter  at  the  hall-door :  none 

Prevented  her,  or  asked  her  whence  she  came. 

And  she  departed,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

A  pale  face  gleamed  upon  them  as  she  passed — 

A  face  none  recognised  ;  and  she  was  gone  ; 

Gone — and  they  took  the  coffin  to  the  vault. 

And  laid  it  in  its  niche,  and  left  it  there. 

That  place  has  thrice  changed  owners  since  be  died. 
Few  hve  here  now  who  were  alive  when  they 
Were  powerful  in  these  parts.    The  family 
Is  now  extinct.    I  was  a  young  man  then — 
The  place  is  all  the  same.     I  see  no  change. 
The  very  trees,  the  rocks  are  all  the  same  ; 
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The  narrow  combe  that  runs  down  to  the  shore. 

And  beyond  that  the  sand.     Well,  well,  I  might 

Have  lived  in  a  more  active  ministry : 

I  mieht  have  done  much  work  I  have  not  done. 

And  laboured  harder.    When  a  man  looks  back 

On  what  is  all  a  dream,  such  thoughts  as  these 

Will  rise  and  word  themselves  agamst  his  will. 

Time  is  a  solemn  thing.     I  know  not  now 

Whether  this  story  has  been  told  before — 

Most  likely  not ;  for  the  poor  people  here 

Do  dwell  among  themselves  beside  the  sea. 

And  there  is  little  life  or  business  here. 

Few  that  depart  into  the  world  return. 

Or  if  they  ever  do,  depart  again ; 

Nothing  is  ever  changed,  and  we  live  on 

The  same  as  ever.     Yet  I  sometimes  think 

That  in  these  quiet  nooks  of  the  wide  world 

Hiere  may  spring  up  some  gentle  flowers  and  pure. 

Meet  to  be  planted  near  their  Saviour's  feet. 

Fit  to  take  place  with  those  whom  steady  strife. 

The  noise,  and  smoke,  and  tumult  of  the  world. 

Have  tried  and  not  polluted.     There  was  one, 

A  little  boy  of  five  years  old  or  more. 

Who  never  fail'd  to  come  at  service-time 

On  weekdays  when  the  church  is  almost  left 

£mp^.     Sometimes  he  was  the  only  one. 

Ana  1  began  the  solemn  services 

With  *  dearly  beloved  brother.'     When  he  died 

I  buried  him  almost  beneath  the  stones 

On  which  so  often  he  had  knelt  and  prayed. 

And  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  mv  long  life, 

And  the  day-service  I  have  always  reaa 

Were  amply  worth  the  toil,  if  for  God's  House 

The^  somewhat  framed  that  one  weak  little  soul, 

Whde  his  own  angel  watched  and  prayed  for  him. 

But  I  am  wandering.     I  have  seldom  talked 

So  long  to  quite  a  stran^r.    You  will  not 

Find  weariness  in  thinkmg  of  these  things 

When  you  are  my  age,  sir.    There's  little  here 

To  interest  a  stranger  from  the  world. 

Yet  sometimes,  too,  I've  heard  strange  sounds,  and  thought 

That  nature  hath  strange  sights  as  well  as  men 

If  we  could  but  discern  them.     Trampling  feet 

Have  galloped  by  me  on  the  barren  moors. 

When  I  was  coming  from  my  evening  walk ; 

And  distant  cries,  and  shouts  of  many  men. 

As  thoueh  a  multitude  drew  near, — while  eve 

Was  darkening,  and  the  pale  white  planet  peered 

From  forth  the  East.     Aiid  sometimes  ere  the  sun 

Be  risen,  and  a  long,  deep,  heavy  swell 

Sets  in  from  the  North  Sea,  and  murky  clouds 
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Spread  their  dusk  wings  above  this  rocky  land, 
Tne  lonely  wanderer  on  the  desolate  shore 
Hears  melancholy  strains  that  sweep  along. 
Now  rising,  now  scarce  heard  among  the  rocks. 
Some  thi^  it  is  the  echo  of  the  sea. 
Some  that  it  is  the  tricksy  mermaiden 
Calling  her  sister-spirits  from  the  deep. 
And  some,  'tis  only  fimcy. 

I  beHere 
That  all  around  us  is  a  type  of  That 
Which  shall  be  when  this  earth  is  passed  away  ; 
And  what  is  calm,  and  wise,  and  beautiful. 
Hath  its  beginning  here,  whose  reign  shall  be 
When  Time  and  Sin  are  over ; — let  us  note 
Aught  that  of  stranee  or  wondered  befall 
With  reyerend  minc^  and  treasure  up  the  things 
We  see,  but  know  not  what  their  meaning  is  : 
For  we  have  that  within  us  which  doth  daim 
Knowledge  of  all  the  Mystery  of  Things.* 


FeriiP  Sacrm^  or  Short  Notes  on  the  Oreat  Festivals  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  Services  appointed  for  their  Celebration^  with 
appropriate  Chants  and  Hymns,  Compiled  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  T.  TuNSTALL  Haverfield,  B.D.  London.  Ollivier. 
1847. 

The  object  of  this  very  handsomely  ornamented  volume  is  ad- 
mirable. It  is  intended,  says  the  author,  ^to  awaken  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  her  high  festivals  particularly,  and  the  duty  of  observ- 
ing them  with  proper  solemnity,  as  well  as  briefly  to  explain  the 
services  which  have  been  specially  appointed  for  their  celebra- 
tion.' In  the  introduction  there  is  a  pidn  and  sensible  account 
of  the  grounds  on  which  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought  to  observe  these  days,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  do  so  with  the  greatest  spiritual  benefit  to  themselves.  They 
who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  institute  days  of  special 
observance,  are  well  reminded  by  Mr.  Haverfield,  that  <  we  find 
separatists  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  members  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  expecting  fiill  compliance  with  them  under 
the  penalty  of  expulsion,  so  that  they  assume  to  themselves  an 
authority  which  they  deny  to  the  Church.'  On  the  nature  of 
the  observance  due  to  festivals  he  holds  a  very  just  medium  be- 
tween Popish  licentiousness  and  Puritanical  gloom.  *A  high 
festival,'  he  observes,  *  is  not  intended  to  be  passed  in  gloom  and 
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austerity ;  the  very  nature  of  the  day  both  excites  and  justifies  a 
certain  deeree  of  innocent  cheerfulness,  if  it  be  properly  re- 
stricted. !!But  it  is  also  a  holy  day — ^a  day  of  sacred  joy — and  is 
not  to  be  abused  by  riotous  mirth  or  unseemly  revelry/ 

The  festivals  which  our  author  treats  of  are  those  intended  to 
commemorate  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  as  well  as  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  glory  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  But  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  he 
does  not  pass  over  the  lesser  festivals  in  silence;  and  we  heartily 
wish  that  his  observations  on  this  head  were  acted  on  by  every 
member  of  the  Church. 

'  Even  of  the  high  festivals/  he  remarks,  *  Christmas  Day,  and  those 
which  fall  regularly  on  a  Sunday,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  kept  holy ;  the  Epiphany  and  the  Ascension  are  partially  kept 
as  days  of  recreation,  but  except  by  a  very  few  devout  Christians  arc 
wholly  overlooked  as  holy  days.  There  is  no  suspension  of  business ; 
no  interruption  to  dissipation  and  profane  amusement,  either  in  public 
or  private  ;  the  places  of  worship  are  almost  entirely  empty ;  in  a  word, 
neither  the  love  of  Christ,  nor  duty  and  obedience  to  the  Church,  has 
the  effect  of  causing  the  mercies  which  have  been  so  signallv  vouchsafed 
to  us  to  be  celebrated  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  tranqoil  and  devout 
joy,  on  these  days.  Of  the  lesser  festivals,  indieed,  so  little  notice  is  taken, 
tliat  few  persons  even  are  aware'of  the  days  on  which  they  occur.' 

Mr.  Haverfield  fortifies  his  position  with  a  quotation  from  the 
saintly  Hooker,  whose  word  ought  to  be  little  less  than  law  to 
every  true  son  of  the  Church.  Would  that  it  were  as  our  author 
wishes !  But  may  not  the  clergy,  who  must  feel  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  to  be  so  keen  a  reproach  upon  our  popular  reli- 
gious or  irreligious  customs,  do  something  to  hasten  a  reforma- 
tion ?  The  common  people  hardly  know  of  the  saints^  days  by 
name.  They  would  hardly  dream  of  coming  to  church  even  on 
the  feast  of  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  or  Ascension  Day. 
But  may  not  the  clergy  do  something  to  show  that  they  at  least 
wish  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  Church  ?  Might  not  they  cele« 
brate  these  festivals  with  something  better  than  the  repulsive 
coldness  at  present,  alas,  so  common  f  Mr.  Haverfield  justly 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  provided  a  proper 
preface  to  the  Trisagium  on  Ascension  Day.  Can  the  Church 
intend,  then,  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  should  be  910^  administered 
on  that  day ;  or  that,  if  administered,  the  fervent  hymns,  which 
angels  cease  not  day  or  night  to  sing  in  heaven,  should  be  coldly 
muttered  on  earth,  by  persons  who  begrudge  no  expense  for 
music  for  their  own  gratification,  but  deny  it  to  the  house  of 
God  7  We  well  recollect,  last  Ascension  Day,  having  attended 
matins  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge,  where  we  need 
hardly  say  the  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung,  and  the  whole  ser- 
vice made  as  worthy  as  possible  of  the  high  festival ;  and  then 
going  in  the  forenoon  to  a  suburban  church  not  far  distant,  tn 
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act  as  sponsor  to  the  child  of  a  friend.  Can  any  words  describe 
the  contrast  ?  In  the  one  church  a  crowd  of  worshippers,  an  at- 
mosphere of  holy  light  and  joy,  gladdened  by  many  a  devout 
voice,  lifted  up  in  *  service  high  and  anthem  clear/ — ^in  the  other 
a  compound  of  all  that  could  chill  both  soul  and  sense ;  a  close, 
damp,  fusty,  earthtike  smell,  no  sound  but  the  drowsy  voice  of  a 
clergyman,  who  seemed  as  if  repeating  an  office  for  the  dead,  and 
the  nasal  twang  of  the  clerk ;  no  song  of  praise — no  Eucbaristic 
celebration — everything,  in  fact,  that  could  deaden  devotion  and 
repel  the  worshipper. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  work  before  us  may  do  something 
at  least  towards  bnnging  about  a  better  state  of  things,  that  we 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  explanations  it 
gives  of  the  intention  of  each  festival,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
proper  psalms  and  lessons  to  the  event  commemorated,  are  clear 
and  pleasantly  written.  If  there  is  nothing  very  original,  at 
least  there  is  nothing  to  condemn  on  the  score  of  unsoundness. 
Wheatly,  Nelson,  Greswell,  and  other  standard  authors,  are  libe- 
rally quoted  from,  and  supply  the  main  amount  of  information 
conveyed;  and  the  author  will  not,  we  hope,  take  it  as  the  re- 
verse of  a  compliment  if  we  say,  that  we  wish  the  work  had  been 
in  a  cheaper  and  more  popular  form,  so  that  it  might  have  been 
more  available  for  the  younger  and  less  instructed  part  of  the 
community,  for  whom  it  seems  especially  adapted. 

There  is  one  conspicuous  portion  of  the  work,  however,  of  which 
we  cannot  help  expressing  our  most  unqualified  condemnation. 
We  refer  to  the  selection  of  *  Appropriate  Chants  and  Hymns,' 
which  Mr.  Haverfield  has  appended  to  his  notice  of  each  of  the 
festivals.  We  refer  also  to  a  most  anomalous  set  of  observations 
on  the  subject  of  church  music  in  general. 

*  It  may  be  objected,'  he  says,  <  to  the  musical  part  of  the  work,  that 
the  tunes  selected  are  already  too  well  known  to  have  rendered  the 
printing  of  them  necessary.' 

'  Too  well  known'  we  may  indeed  lament  that  they  are  already; 
the  choice  favourites,  for  the  most  part,  of  every  Dissenting  meet- 
ing-house. 

<  But  the  object  has  been,'  continues  Mr.  Haverfield,  'to  confine  the 
congregational  psalmody  as  much  as  possible  to  those  old  standard  com- 
poHtiona  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  and 
most  easily  executed  by  a  large  assembly.  The  introduction  of  new, 
and  in  manjr  instances  light  and  inappropriate  music,  has  been  reason- 
ably complained  of  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  solemnity 
of  this  part  of  the  service.' 

This  is  truly  amusing.  Finding  the  character  of  the  music 
very  little  in  accordance  with  the  professions  of  the  text,  we  took 
the  trouble  to  examine  it  rather  minutely.  Of  course,  when  men- 
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tion  was  made  of  chants  and  hymns,  and  of  old  standard  compositions, 
adapted  for  large  assemblies,  we  were  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for 
the  old  church  chants,  the  Catholic  hymns,  and  the  psalm  tunes 
of  the  Reformation.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  Out  of  twenty- 
four  metrical  psalm  tunes,  only  about  one  third  that  can  be  called 
old;  another  kind,  belonging  to  the  last  century,  (Battishill, 
Coombs,  &c.)  and  the  remainder  perfectly  new,  including  two  by 
J.  F.  Burrowes,  characterized  by  that  dismal  levity  and  perfect 
secularity  of  tone,  the  absence  of  which  so  truly  characterizes 
real  church  compositions,  and  one  by  Mn  Haverfield  himself,  of 
which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  Haynes 
Bayley  ballad  and  <  Sabbath  Melodist'  psalm  tune  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  such  as  any  person  with  a  tolerable  musi- 
cal memory  could  compose  a  dozen  of,  stans  pede  in  uno. 

As  for  the  chants,  of  which  there  are  thirty-six,  there  are  only 
two  that  can  be  called  old^  viz.  the  first  Gregorian  tone,  as  set  by 
Adrian  Batten  in  four  parts,  (commonly  called  Tallies  chanty) 
and  the  same  tone  as  sung  to  the  Magnificat^  with  harmonies  as- 
cribed to  Farrant  Of  the  remainder  not  half  belong  to  the  Stuart 
era,  and  most  of  the  others  are  quite  modern.  One  of  the  most 
ofiensive  character  is  furnished  by  a  Mr.  Klitz ;  and  Mr.  Haver^ 
field  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  one 
other  little  bit  of  musical  mosaic  as  a  double  chant,  with  his  own 
name  attached  as  composer. 

The  music  in  fact  throughout  makes  us  wonder  at  Mr.  Haver- 
field's  rashness.  The  Old  Hundredth  (of  which  the  common 
parochial  or  barrel-organ  version  is  given,  not  the  manly  and 
jubilant  melody  sung  by  our  Reformers)  has  a  set  of  consecu- 
tive 5ths  and  8ths  in  the  first  strain.  Wherever  a  grace  note  can 
be  intruded,  or  a  crotchet  dotted,  it  b  done,  so  as  to  give  the  true 
free-and-easy  meeting-house  twang  to  the  most  church-like  me- 
lody. Moreover,  it  is  not  said  whether  the  tunes  are  to  be  sung 
in  unison  or  in  harmony ;  for  the  former  purpose  they  are,  most 
of  them,  quite  inapplicable ;  and  if  sung  in  harmony,  we  hope 
the  men  in  Mr.  Haverfield's  choir  are  well  qualified  to  take  the 
E.  below  the  bass  stafi: 

We  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  we  are  not  bigoted  to 
old  music  exclusively,  and  that  we  do  not  dream  of  depriving 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  any  new  and  scientific  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  available  for  devotional  purposes.  We 
long  for  a  new  school  of  Church  composers ;  but  we  cannot  tole- 
rate the  refuse  of  the  melo-drama  tricked  out  as  hymns  by  peo* 
pie  of  the  Klitz  and  Burrowes  school,  any  more  than  we  can  the 
stale,  common-places  of  Mr.  Haverfield.  Church  music  should 
bear  the  marks  of  religious  feeling  and  of  musical  skill — both  in 
their  highest  degree. 

The  hymns  which  our  author  gives  us,  as  '  appropriate'  for 
high  festivals,  are  not  the  Trisagiumt  nor  the  Gloria  in  excelsiSi 
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but  bits  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  of  Brady  and  Tate.  Amongst  the 
selections  from  the  latter  we  find  the  following  most  profane 
parody  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm.  The  Psalmist  says  of  the 
works  of  God, 

*  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language :  but  their  yoices  are  heard  among 

them. 
Their  sound  is  eone  out  into  all  lands :  and  their  words  unto  the  end 

of  the  earth.' 

But  he  does  n&t  say, 

*  'Tis  nature's  voice^  and  understood 
Alike  by  all  mankind,^ 

This  is  Brady  and  Tate*s  opinion ;  and  herein  they  boldly  con- 
tradict the  entire  Bible,  and  especially  St.  Paul,  (Acts  xviL  23, 
Romans  i.  20,  &c.,)  who  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  wisest  of 
the  world  have  not  understood  even  natural  religion  without  the 
aid  of  revelation. 

We  think  it  right  to  show  thus  fully  how  good  a  judge  Mr. 
Haverfield  is  of  standard  old  church  music,  because  he  goes  out 
of  bis  way  to  pronounce  a  general  dictum  on  the  subject  of  the 
choral  service,  which  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  clergyman 
should  study  hb  Prayer  Book  minutely  before  he  rushes  into 
print  on  such  a  topic,  and  sets  up  his  own  private  opinion  in  op- 
position to  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

*  An  attempt  is  now  bemg  made/  he  says,  *  to  introduce  the  cathe- 
dral system  into  general  use  in  parochial  worship  ;  an  attempt  hiehly 
reprehensible,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  our  Liturgy^  and  to 
deaden  those  varying  feelings  of  devotion  which  arise  from  prayer,  from 
confession,  and  from  thanksgiving,  tod  which  the  correct  reading  of  our 
Liturgy  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire.' 

Mr.  Haverfield  has  to  show  his  authority  for  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  cathedral  and  the  parochial  worship.  The 
injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  order  the  choral  service,  wher- 
ever it  is  attainable,  and  the  Prayer  Book  states,  that  *  aU  the 
realm  shall  henceforward  have  but  one  use!  Moreover,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  singing  of  psalms,  and  the  making  of 
confession  in  an  open  audible  tone,  can  be  said  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  our  Liturgy, 

Mr.  Haverfield  boldly  proceeds  to  say  that  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice 

*  Is  a  violation  of  the  direct  order  of  the  Church  (1)  The  Ptalms, 
the  Canticles,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Liturgy,  are  the  only  parts  which 
are  permitted  by  the  Rubrics  to  be  sung  ;  while  it  is  distmctly  ordered, 
that  the  commencement  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  as  well  as  the 
five  concluding  prayers,  shall  be  read;  the  remainder  is  directed  to  be 
saidt  without  any  permission  to  sing.' 

Our  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  terms  read  and  say 
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are  used  as  the  opposites  of  singing.  Of  course  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  expressions  in  the  Rubrics  were,  many  of  lliem,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  when  the  prayers  were  translated,  and  that 
they  were  obviously  meant  to  bear  the  same  meaning  which  they 
did  then,  and  do  now  bear  in  the  Latin  service  books.  Dicerey 
legercy  and  lectio^  are. terms  universally  applied  to  parts  of  the 
service  that  are  said  and  read — with  musical  notes  or  without 
them,  according  as  they  were  to  be  said  secretd  or  clarA  voce^ 
and  according  as  the  service  was  a  private  or  public  one.  Through- 
out the  Latin  service  books  we  find  such  expressions  as  these : 
H{Bc  iHtio  legenda  eat ;  hcec  antiphona  decendu  est ;  this  lesson 
is  to  be  ready  this  anthem  is  to  be  said;  and  the  musical  notes 
are  given  to  which  they  are  to  be  read  and  said.  In 
fact,  this  kind  of  argument  against  the  musical  service  now  so 
happily  reviving  everywhere,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  Me- 
thodist preacher's  argument  against  the  absurdity  of  the  Church 
collects,  because,  he  said,  they  ask  Almighty  God  to  prevent  us 
in  all  our  doings.  Every  body  knows,  says  the  Methodist,  that 
prevent  means  to  hinder;  and  if  you  say  it  meant  anything  else 
at  the  time  of  Reformation,  why,  that  only  shows  that  you  are  a 
Papist  in  disguise.  So  Mr.  Haverfield  may  affirm  that  to  read 
and  to  say  must  certainly  mean  not  to  sing ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  the  line  of  argument  that  an  educated  man  ought  to  take. 

^The  introduction  of  anthems,  also,  into  parochial  service  is  on 
many  accounts  very  objectionable.  The  congregation  never  can  join 
in  them/ 

Who,  in  the  name  of  absurdity,  ever  supposed  that  a  congre- 
gation were  meant  to  join  in  an  anthem  r  The  Church  pro- 
vides music  that  all  the  congregation  are  expected  to  join  in ;  but 
also  provides,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  an  anthem,  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  skilled  singers,  for  the  congregation  to 
join  in  mentally.  Does  this  stickler  for  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  Rubrics  mean  to  say  that  a  positive  rubrical  direction  of  the 
Church  is  *very  objectionable?*  If  the  heart  may  be  stirred  to 
religious  ecstasy,  by  listening  to  an  anthem  in  Exeter  Hall,  shall 
the  humble  worshipper  be  denied  that  privilege,  and  God  that 
mark  of  praise,  in  the  church  ?    Away  with  such  sickly  twaddle. 

We  will  take  leave  of  Mr.  Haverfield  by  asking  him  why,  if  he 
hates  the  cathedral  service,  he  borrows  so  many  of  the  chants 
which  were  written  expressly  for  cathedrals,  which  have  ousted 
the  genuine  church  chants  from  their  proper  places,  and  which 
are  in  every  respect  uncongregational,  because  they,  like  anthems, 
cannot  be  performed  properly  unless  there  is  a  regular  choir  of 
four  voices ;  and  we  will  recommend  to  his  notice  that  very  use- 
ful little  work,  the  Parish  Choiry  which  we  are  sure  would  soon 
cure  him  of  the  strange  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  he  now 
labours  under  respecting  church  music. 
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The  Invocation  of  Saints^  a  Romish  Sin  ;  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  an  Article  of  the  Creed.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Leeds,  on  the  31  st  of  January,  1847.  By 
Walter  Fabquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Lon- 
don.    Rivington.     1847. 

Dr.  Hook's  works  are  so  much  read,  and  carry  with  them  so 
much  weight,  that  small  errors  committed  by  him  have  an  im- 
portance which  scarcely  attaches  to  the  greatest  mistakes  of  lesi 
popular  writers.  In  the  present  sermon  we  think  that,  while  in 
the  conclusions  which  he  urges  the  good  doctor  is  wholly  right, 
in  the  mode  by  which  he  arrives  at  some  of  his  conclusions,  there 
is  much  unsound  and  dangerous  reasoning. 

The  object  of  the  sermon  is  twofold, — ^to  show  that  the  English 
Church  holds,  and  rightly  holds,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and 
to  prove  that  she  rejects,  and  rightly  rejects,  their  invocation. 
It  is  with  the  arguments  by  which  the  last-mentioned  position  is 
maintained,  and  with  them  only,  that  we  quarreL 

The  assertion  to  which  we  most  object  is  contained  in  the 
following  passages. 

*  The  Invocation  of  Saints  is  a  practice  repudiated  by  the  Befonncd 
Church  of  England,  and  must  be  repudiated  by  all  who  receive  the  sixth 
Article,'  (p.  3.) 

*  Supposing  that  the  Romanists  had  the  traditions  of  the  Chnrdi  on 
their  side,  our  Refonners  would  still  have  repudiated  the  pnctioe, 
■uuwiiiBg  to  t^eir  principles,  and  the  principles  of  the  Primitive  Chnrdi, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  neoessuj  to 
salvation,  and  that  in  that  volume  thus  containing  all  things  necesstiy 
to  salvation,  we  read  not  one  word  about  the  Invocation  of  Saints.' 
(p.  4.) 

We  think  this  is  misrepresenting  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formers and  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  not  to  reject 
practices  simply  because  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them  in 
Scripture,  but  only  to  put  them  away,  first,  if  they  are  repvgnvnt 
to  Scripture ;  secondly,  if  tradition  is  against  them.  The  sixth 
Article  would,  we  conceive,  leave  the  propriety  of  retaining  the 
Invocation  of  Saints  wholly  untouched.  It  would  only  preclude 
us  from  requiring  the  doctrine,  *  that  we  ought  to  invoke  the 
saints,'  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faithy  or  to  be  thought 
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requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.*  Numbers  of  practices  are 
retained  in  the  Church  for  which  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant ; 
and  every  practice  implies  a  doctrine,  *  that  the  said  practice  is 
lawful/  For  instance,  Scripture  says  nothing  of  set  fasts  or 
festivals,  of  sponsors,  pf  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  ab- 
solving by  imposition  of  hands,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  Church  at 
the  Reformation  retained  these  things,  not  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, but  as  things  fit  to  be  retained ;  because  there  was  nothing 
in  Scripture  repugnant  to  them,  and  they  had  antiquity  in  their 
favour.  Dr.  Hook  says,  *  our  Reformers  would  have  rejected 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  because  it  is  founded,  not  upon  an 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  upon  the  authority  of  tradition 
only ;  and  tradition,  except  as  interpretative  of  Scripture,  we  at 
tace  reject/  (p.  6.)  Now  surely  this  is  untrue.  Had  the  tradi- 
tion been  clear,  and  had  there  been  nothing  in  Scripture  against 
the  |»ractice,  they  must  on  their  principles  have  retained  it. 
We  wo«ld  wish  to  make  this  clear,  for  it  seems  to  us  to  consti- 
tute the  dtference  between  the  Anglican  and  Puritan  reforming 
prindples. 

An  Anglican  Reformer,  we  think,  condemns  only  those  doc- 
trines and  usages  winch  are  repugnant  to  Holy  Writ.  A  Puritan 
Reformer  condemns  VfKy  doctnne  and  usage  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  Holy  Writ.  Am  Anglican  Reformer  considers  doc- 
trines and  usages  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  not  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture,  but  yet  not  repugnant  to  it,  lio  be  good  and  proper,  and  to 
be  retained,  only  not  to  be  pressed  on  «ien  as  of  necessity  for 
salvation.  A  Puritan  Reformer  considers  avouch  doctrines  and 
usages,  whatever  sanction  frSm  antiquity  they  my  have,  to  be 
wicked  and  superstitious,  and  would  have  them  utterty  done 
away  with  and  protested  against.  An  Anglican  Reformer,  wten 
Scripture  is  silent,  inquires  what  was  the  practice  or  the  teaching 
in  the  Primitive  Church.  A  Puritan  Reformer  considers  this  of 
no  consequence. 

We  think  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  our  Church  unre- 
servedly condemns  a  practice  or  a  doctrine,  it  is  on  account  of 
its  being  contrary  to  Scripture,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  not 
being  contidned  in  Scripture.  Thus  in  the  Articles,  Transub- 
stantiation  is  not  considered  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it 
/  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,' — ^to  condemn  it  more  is  re- 
quired— this,  namely,  that  it  ^  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture'  (apertis  Scripturee  verbis  adversatur).  Again,  the 
denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  is  blamed  ?  Why  ?  Because 
*  by  Christ^s  ordinance  and  commandment  both  the  parts  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  alike.'  So,  speak- 
ing in  the  congregation  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  people 
is  disapproved  o^  because  *  it  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God.'    Nay !  this  very   Invocation  of  Saints  is  con- 
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denaned,  together  with  several  other  points  of  Romish  doctrhie, 
not  by  the  mere  expression,  *•  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,'  but  by  the  declaration  that  it  is  *  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God/  The  only  appearances  that  the  Articles  contain 
of  a  contrary  principle  are  these :  in  the  SSth,  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  and  the  carrymg  of  it  in  procession,  are  spoken  of  as  *  not 
ordained  of  Christ  ;*  in  the  2bth,  the  same  two  practices,  and 
the  reservation  and  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  are  said  Ho  be 
things  *  not  done  hy  Chrisfs  ordinance;^  and  in  the  32nd  Article 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  said  to  be  a  thing '  not  commanded  by 
God's  law/  In  none  of  these  is  any  repugnancy  to  God's  law 
pointed  out.  But  then  it  should  be  considered  whether  in  these 
passages  our  Church  does  more  than  justify  her  own  practice, 
without  passing  judgment  on  the  usage  of  other  Churches.  That 
this  is  so,  may  appear  at  least  probable  from  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  chapter  *  Of  Ceremonies  *  in  the  *  Book  of  Common 
Prayer/  where  it  is  said,  <  In  these  our  doings  [the  putting  away 
of  certain  ceremonies]  we  condemn  no  other  nation^  nor  prescribe 
anything  but  to  our  own  people  only  ;  for  we  think  it  convenient 
that  every  country  should  use  such  ceremonies  as  they  shall 
think  best  for  the  setting  forth  of  God's  honour  and  glory/ 

Elsewhere  our  Church  teaches  clearly  that  practices  not  autho- 
rized by  Scripture  may  be  enforced  by  the  Church,  provided  they 
be  not  contrary  to  Scripture.  The  20th  Article  gives  the 
Church  a  general  power  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies,  only 
making  the  proviso  that  the  things  which  are  enforced  <  beside 
Scripture'  (prcBter  libros  divines)  be  not  required  as  of  necessity 
to  salvation.  And  the  34th  asserts  that  traditions  and  cere- 
monies *  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God/  are  to  be 
observed  and  kept.  We  have  already  shown  how  many  such 
things  there  are  in  our  Church.  We  will  only  further  remark, 
that  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  religious  observance  of  Sun- 
day, may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  list.  They  are  retained  in 
the  Church,  as  the  Article  says  of  one  of  them,  (Art.  xxvii.)  be- 
cause they  have  always  been  observed — ^they  are  scarcely  prove- 
aWe  by  Scripture. 

The  rule  of  our  Church,  then,  seems  to  be  this :  Scripture 
only  for  things  necessary  to  salvation — Scripture  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  for  those  of  minor  import  A  Puritan  re- 
quires that  every  doctrine  and  practice  maintained  in  the  Church 
shall  have  Scripture  warrant.  A  Komanist  believes  that  what- 
ever the  Church  for  the  time  being  decides  to  be  right,  in  doc- 
trine or  practice,  is  right,  however  apparently  contrary  to  the 
words  of  Scripture.  An  Anglican  holds  that  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices contrary  to  Scripture  must  be  renounced,  but  that  doc- 
trines and  practices  not  contrarj^  to  Scripture,  but  only  beside  it, 
should,  if  they  are  truly  primitive,  unless  there  is  great  danger 
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of  their  being  abused,  be  retained*  Again,  a  Puritan  will  not 
allow  mere  traditional  practices  to  form  any  part  of  religion  at 
all.  A  Romanist  will  reckon  them  as  vital  a  part  of  religion  as 
any  other.  An  Anglican  will  allow  them,  approve  them,  but 
assign  them  an  inferior  rank,  among  things  not  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. 

The  Invocation  of  Saints  is  not  then,  we  think,  neither  is  any 
other  practice,  rejected  by  our  Church,  simply  because  Scripture 
is  silent  on  the  subject  It  is  reject^,  but  on  other  grounds. 
First,  because  it  is  *  a  fond  thing  vdnly  invented;*  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  *  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.^  It  is  a  fond  thing 
vainly  inventedi  for  as  Archbishop  Bramhall  says,  ^  We  meet  not 
with  It  for  the  first  six  hundred  years  or  thereabouts — all  which 
time,  and  afterwards  also,  the  common  principles  and  traditions 
of  the  Church  were  against  it'*  It  crept  into  the  Church  with 
other  abuses  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  century.  A  late  apologistf 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  allows  that  it  is  a  development. 

Further,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God — (verbo  Dei 
contradicit) — for  it  invests  creatures  with  the  divine  attributes, 
and  in  fact  makes  them  objects  of  toorship.  It  implies  in  the 
saints  omnipresence  and  omniscience— and  it  leads  necessarily 
to  an  actual  worship  of  the  saints,  and  a  substitution  tt  them  for 
the  proper  object  of  worship,  the  Holy  Trinity.  *  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve' — ^  Sea 
thou  do  it  not — worship  God '  j: — these  are  passages  of  Scripture 
to  which  the  Invocation  of  Saints  is  contrary. 

We  have  extended  these  remarks  to  a  length  far  beyond  that 
which  we  had  originally  designed.  We  have  been  carried  forward 
by  our  anxious  desire  to  set  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  what  seems  to  us  its  true  light  That  we  should  differ  from 
Dr.  Hook  causes  us  somewhat  to  distrust  our  judgment  We 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  in  this  instance  he  has  inad- 
vertendy  misstated  the  principles  and  position  of  the  English 
Church.  We  would  fain  nope  that  he  may  possibly  be  led,  by 
what  we  have  here  advanced,  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  in 
future  editions  of  his  valuable  sermon  to  modify  the  statements 
which  we  deem  erroneous. 

*  WotIu,  Tol.  X.  p.  57.    (Quoted  in^r.  Hook's  Sennon,  p.  U.) 

t  Newman.  (Development,  ch.  ▼iiirj  1.) 

$  It  ifl  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Newman's  gloss  upon  this  text,  with  St.  Atha- 
aasius's.  Mr.  N.  sajrs.the  angel  hindered  St.  John,  because  the  '  theologian  and 
prophet  of  the  Church  was  hiffher  than  the  angel/ — and  he  would  deduce  from  this 
passage,  not  that  created  intelligences  must  not  be  worshipped,  but  that  great  saints 
may  clidm  the  homage  of  angels.  St.  Athanasius  is  of  a  different  mind.  He  gathers 
from  it  that  *■  one  creature  does  not  worship  another.*  '  The  angel  hindered  John," 
he  sajs, '  when  he  wished  to  worship  him,  sajring,  **  See  thou  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy 
feUow-serrant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  those  which  keep  the  sayings 
of  this  book — ^worship  God.**  Then/ore  it  belongs  to  Cfod  only  to  U  wenhipptd,* 
(Newman's  Development,  p.  404.    8.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.,  OnU.  zi,) 
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Apostolical  Successwrij  and  the  Necessity  of  Episcopal  Ordina- 
tion. Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church, 
Exeter,  at  two  consecutive  Ordinations,  with  copious  illustra- 
tive Notes.  Second  Edition,  with  large  additions.  By  £.  C. 
Harington,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter.  London,  Riving- 
tons.     1847. 

Hi^ae  Sermons,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, are' sound  and  valuable  expositions  of  their  respective  sub- 
ject-matters. They  exhibit  much  learning  in  patristic  divinity, 
and^  what  is  perhaps  more  unusual  at  the  present  day,  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  divines  of  the 
Reformed  Anglican  Church.  The  mass  of  evidence  collected  in 
the  notes  in  proof  of  the  continued  holding  of  the  doctrines 
treated  of,  in  the  English  Church,  if  not  even  by  the  Church,  is 
invaluable.  Of  great  importance,  too,  are  those  testimonies  of 
the  foreign  Reformers,  Calvin  especially,  collected,  (pp.  162 — 
182.)  We  know  of  no  work  which  contains  no  full  an  exposition 
of  the  opinions  of  our  divines  on  the  important  subjects  of  epis- 
copacy and  apostolical  succession  as  this  pamphlet  does.  It  will 
be  found  a  most  useful  book  of  reference  by  all  young  clergymen. 
The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  make  is,  that  in  future  ecfitions 
the  notes  should  form  an  appendix,  instead  of  being  attached  as 
foot-notes  to  the  pages.  We  have  no  wish  that  they  should  be 
curtailed ;  but  they  are  far  too  bulky  for  their  present  position. 


A  Vindication  of  the  Church  in  Scotland ;  being  an  exposure  of 
the  Rev,  D.  T.  K.  Drummond^s  *  Historical  Sketch'  and  ^Re- 
marks.' By  the  Rev.  James  Christie,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Turriff,  Diocese  of  Aberdeen.  London. 
OUivier.     1847. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  crushing  refutation  was 
not  published  earlier.  We  learn  from  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  work,  that  the  author  would  have  laid  it  before  the  public 
a  year  ago,  had  he  not  understood  that  a  clergyman  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Edinburgh  intended  to  reply  to  Mr.  Drummond's 
'  Sketch.'  We  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Christie  abstained  on 
this  account.  Two  refutations  would  have  done  the  cause  of 
truth  no  harm. 

As  we  trust  that  we  have  in   some  degree  interested  our 
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readers  in  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Scottish  Church,  by 
our  late  article  on  the  subject,*  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
putting  before  them  at  some  length  the  chief  features  of  the  la- 
mentable schism  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Drummond  is  so 
nohappily  connected,  There  still  exists  in  England  much  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject.  Such  works  as  that  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Trench,  entitled  '  Scotland,  its  Faith  and  its  Features,*  one- 
sided and  prejudiced  productions^  are  employed  to  persuade,  and 
actually  do  persuade  many,  that  the  schismatics  are  injured  and 
praiseworthy  individuals,  and  that  the  Church  is  papistical  and 
persecuting*  The  fact,  too,  that  a  Bishop,  a  Bishop  ^  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  has  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  the  schism,  tends  very 
much  to  blind  men  to  its  true  nature.  They  cannot  believe  in 
such  an  anomaly  as  a  Bishop  fraternizing  with  Dissenters ! 

It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond, 
then  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Edinburgh,  being  called  to  account 
by  his  diocesan  for  sundry  irregularities  in  his  performance  of  his 
ministerial  functions,  thought  proper  to  resist  and  refuse  obe- 
dience to  his  injunctions,  and,  finally,  to  secede  altogether  from 
the  Church,  continuing,  however,  to  minister  as  an  English  or^ 
dained  clergyman.    He  set  up  the  claim  to  be  free  h'om  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  and  from  obedience  to  the 
Scotch  Canons,  on  the  strength  of  his  English  ordination;  and 
he  required  to  be  still  considered  as  an  Episcopalian,  in  commu- 
nion with  the  English  Church.     His  example  was  soon  followed 
by  other  clergymen  elsewhere,  Messrs.  Hull  and  Miles,  Sir  W. 
Dunbar,  &c.,  and  the  consequence  is  that  now,  throughout  Scot- 
land, there  are  two  communions  both  professedly  Episcopalian,  both 
claiming  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eugland.    The 
original  cause  of  Mr.  Drummond*s  secession  was,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  his  objection  to  the  interference  of  his  diocesan 
with  his  irregularities.     Subsequently,  however,  he  has  disco- 
vered certain  defects  in  the  Scottish  Canons  and  Communion 
Service,  and  now  he  puts  forward  these  as  alone  sufficient  to 
justify,  and  indeed  compel  secession.     The  Scottish  Church,  he 
has  found  out,  is  not  a  JProtestant  Church ;  its  doctrine  upon  the 
Sacrament  is  *  Popish  and  unscriptural.' 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering,  in  this  short  notice  of  the 
schism,  upon  the  doctrinal  controversy.  We  desire  only  to  con- 
^der  the  position  which  Mr.  Drummond  holds  legally  and  eccle- 
siastically. He  claims  not  to  be  a  schismatic,  but  an  ^  English 
Episcopalian^  legally  officiating  in  a  Scottish  diocese.' 
First,  then,  ecclesiastically,  Mr.  Drummond,  we  are  rejoiced 
I     to  hear,  is  altogether  discountenanced  by  the  English  Episcopal 
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bench*  Various  English  Bishops  have  written  to  their  Scottish 
brethren,  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  schismatics, — not  one  has 
been  found  openly  to  justify  them.  Above  all,  a  letter  has  been 
written  by  the  Arcbbbhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  Church,  expressly  disclaiming  any  connection  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  offending  ministers.  We  give  the 
most  striking  passage  of  this  important  disclaimer. 

'  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  communion  with  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  dirough  the  medium  of  her  Bishops, 
as,  without  referring  further  back,  will  appear  from  a  recent  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  ch.  33.  Of  congregatiom  in  Scot- 
land, not  acknowledging  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  in 
whose  diocese  the  chapels  are  situate,  yet  calling  themselves  Episcopa- 
lian, WE  KNOW  NOTHING.  In  ordcr  to  prove  their  right  to  this  desig- 
nation, they  should  be  able  to  show  what  Bishop  in  England  has 
authority,  by  law  or  by  custom,  to  regulate  their  worship,  and  to  direct 
or  control  their  ministers  in  respect  of  discipline  or  doctrme.  In  defimlt 
of  such  proof  they  cannot  be  considered  Episcopidian,  though  the  ser- 
vice of  tneir  chapels  be  performed  by  a  clergyman  who  may  have  been 
regularly  ordained  by  a  Bishop.' 

This,  we  take  it,  is  decisive  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Drummond 
and  his  followers.  They  are  schismatics  equally  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scottish  Church.  They  have  not  the  smallest  right 
to  call  themselves  Episcopalians.  They  have  rejected  their  own 
Bishops;  no  other  Bishop  has  the  right  or  the  power  of  exerting 
any  superintendence  over  them.  Tibey  can  have  no  confirma- 
tions, no  ordinations,  no  episcopal  acts  performed  among  them. 
They  are  simply  independents.  When  will  they  have  the  honesty 
to  declare  themselves  such? 

Here,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice,  what  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  remind  us  of,  that  one  Bishop — one  Bishop  of  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland — has  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  them.  It  is  a  most  lamentable  fact  that  this  is  sa 
Dr.  Daly,  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  Waterford,  has  announced  that, 
if  he  were  in  Scotland,  he  *  would  rather  communicate  with  the 
excommunicated  clergy  than  with  their  excommunicators.'  He 
upholds  the  schism,  and  pronounces  the  services  of  the  Scottish 
Church  unorthodox. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  thus  determining,  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel  has  proceeded  upon  false  data,  the  data  furnished  him  by 
the  schismatics,  who  have  misrepresented  several  important 
points.*    We  have  yet,  however,  to  learn  that  his  lordship  has 

*  Mr^  Lendnim's  reply  to  the  Biahop  of  Cashel.  The  Bishop  believed  that  the 
word  Protestant  did  not  occur  in  the  Scottish  fbnnulariesiy — Mr.  Drummond  having 
so  stated.  It  occurs  in  the  Canons  of  1838  ttoiee  in  a  nngiepage*  The  Bishop 
imagined  that  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  services  for  Confirmation,  Baptism, 
&G.  Thejr  lemain  unchanged.  The  Bishop  thought  the  Communion  Service  had 
been  revised  in  1801.    It  oontinuce  in  the  fonn  established  in  1764. 
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retracted  his  published  declarations  on  these  points.  He  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  maintaining  them. 

Still  this  circurostancey  however  painful,  cannot  be  considered 
to  place  the  seceders,  ecclesiastically,  in  a  better  position.  If 
the  Bishop  of  Cashel  were  even  to  do  what  he  avows  that  he 
would  do  if  in  Scotland — and  saying  and  doing  are  not  exactly 
the  same  thing — still  he  would  simply  involve  himself  in  the 
guilt  of  schism,  without  bettering  the  position  of  those  whom  he 
would  fain  uphold.  A  single  Bishop  standing  opposed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  can  be 
considered  no  authority  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  other- 
wise England  might  be  said  to  have  subscribed  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  because  among  the  other  signatures  we  find  that  of  *  Ri- 
cardus  Patus,  Episcopus  Vigorniensis/ 

Indeed  the  schismatics  seem  to  have  given  up  the  question  of 
their  ecclesiastical  position.  One  of  their  organs*  has  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Miles,  a  leading  Drummondite,  ^ecclesiastically 
wrong.'  What  they  seek  now  to  do  is  to  maintain  their  legal 
position.  This  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Drummond's  *  Sketch  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,'  and  also  of  his  '  Remarks  upon  the 
Archbishop's  Letter.' 

We  do  not  think  we  need  detain  our  readers  long  with  this 
point,  although  it  is  the  main  subject  of  the  pamphlet  on  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  commenting.  I'hat  people  ecclesiastically 
wrong  should  be  legally  right,  if  it  should  turn  out  so,  would  be 
no  novelty.  Neither  do  we  suppose  that  English  churchmen 
would  be  likely  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  those  who  prided 
themselves  on  such  a  position.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Christie  that  the 
legal  position  is,  equally  with  the  ecclesiastical,  untenable. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  British  parliament  determined,  de- 
spite of  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Episcopal  bench,  to 
encourage  a  schisroatical  clergy  to  set  themselves  up  in  Scotland 
against  the  Bishops  of  that  country.  But  this  Act,  passed  in 
1748,  was  repealed  in  179*2.  The  statute  of  the  iOth  of  Anne, 
known  in  Scotland  as  '  the  Act  of  Toleration/  was  brought  again 
into  operation  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  was 
thereby  restored  and  recognised.  The  legal  question  is  how- 
ever, we  understand,  about  to  be  tried  by  Sir  William  Dunbar, 
who  has  commenced  legal  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, against  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  his  ordinary,  in  order  to 
recover  damages  for  the  injury  done  him  by  his  excommunication. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  law  will  decide.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  decision  will  be  against  the  Bishop. 
If  it  be,  however,  one  additional  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
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state,  in  its  dealings  with  the  Church,  will  not  be  anything  very 
astonishing.  We  trust  means  will  be  found  of  indemnifying 
Bishop  Skinner,  if  he  loses  the  suit ;  and  we  shall  expect  good 
to  arise  from  so  manifestly  unjust  and  cruel  a  persecution.  It 
only  requires  a  few  such  cases  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the 
enactment  of  some  general  statute  to  protect  Bishops  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  England,  no  less  than 
Scotland,  would  feel  the  benefit  of  such  a  statute. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  forbear  the  remark,  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute — whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  of  the  character  of  the  Scottish  communion  office, 
and  the  other  points  in  controversy — there  cannot  but  be  a  univeiv 
sal  agreement  as  to  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Drummond's  conduct. 
Bom  and  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
and  attending  a  place  of  worship  where  the  Scottish  Communion 
Service  was  invariably  used,  be  subscribed  the  Canons  which  de* 
dared  that  service  oi  primary  authority y  and  the  authorized  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  he  swore  his  assent  and  consent  to  them, 
and  he  took  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  his  ordinary ;  ^et 
he  has  rebelled  against  his  Bishop  and  renounced  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  now  he  tries  to  justify  his  schism,  by  proving  the 
Communion  Office,  which  he  once  accepted  as  ^  of  primary  au- 
thority,^ papistical  and  unscriptural.  He  says  in  bis  defence, 
that  when  he  signed  the  Canons  he  knew  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office.  Even  if  this  were  true,  what 
would  it  prove  ?  That  he  took  upon  himself  the  most  solemn 
engagements  without  consideration  or  inquiry*  If  this  were  so, 
surely  silence  and  shame  would  best  befit  him  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life ;  surely  be  should  withdraw  from  tne  public 
!;aze,  and  in  retirement  and  repentance  seek  to  atone  for  a  care- 
essness  which  has  led  him  into  something  very  closely  allied  to 
perjury.  Instead  of  this,  he  audaciously  comes  forward  as  an 
assailant  of  that  Church  to  which  he  once  swore  fealty,  and  by  a 
series  of  the  grossest  misrepresentations,  strives  to  prove  it  with- 
out authority  and  heretical.  We  do  not  envy  him  the  tone  of 
mind  which  can  find  a  pleasure  in  vilifying  and  maligning  the 
character  of  a  Church,  to  which  at  the  least  he  owes  his  baptism, 
and  which  he  has  sworn  to  serve  faithfully. 
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On  the  Qmmectum  between  Revealed  Religion  and  Medical 
Science ;  being  the  Substance  oj  an  Essay  which  gained  the 
Wix  Prize  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Collie,  London^  May.  1846. 
I^ndon.     1846. 

In  an  early  number  of  this  Review,*  we  had  occa^oa  to  speak 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  College  as  a  valuable  institution,  consi- 
dered merely  in  the  light  of  an  example,  and  a  beginning  of  a 
good  work.  We  are  sorry  that  it  should  still  remain  merely  an 
example  and  a  beginning — an  example  unimitated»  a  beginning 
Finadded  lo.  When  will  the  heads  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
professions  in  the  metropolis  bestir  themselves  to  extend  the  ad- 
vantages  of  the  collegiate  system,  as  it  ought  to  be  extended — 
viz.,  to  all  medical  and  surgical  students  ?  We  regret  to  see  no 
signs  of  any  movement  in  this  matter.  What  is  Mr.  North 
about  ?  Why  does  Frederick  Maurice  do  nothing  ?  It  is  truly 
lamentable,  this  continued  apathy. 

The  present  Essay  is  one  of  very  considerable  merit  and 
much  promise.  It  augurs  well  for  the  vigorous  life  of  the 
institution  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member,  that  it  should  so 
early  produce  such  excellent  fruit.  It  is  not  indeed  a 
finished  Essay.  It  is  rather,  as  the  author  calls  it  in  his  adver- 
tisement, a  series  of  ^*  written  meditations'"  on  those  points 
wherein  medical  science  and  religion  come  in  contact  It  is  in-' 
dicative  and  suggestive  of  a  great  deal  more  than  it  actually  works 
out,  and  even  where  it  is  most  elaborate  it  does  not  profess  to 
exhaust  the  subject  We  trnst  that  it  will  circulate  widely 
among  the  students.  Could  we  but  believe  them  leavened  to 
any  ooosiderable  extent  with  the  spirit  that  animates  this  *  Essay,' 
it  would  be  a  great,  an  infinite^  comfort  to  us. 


Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary,  M.A.f  Translator  of 
Dante.  With  his  Literary  Journal  and  Letters.  By  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  Hekry  Cart,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford.    In  two  volumes.     Moxon.     London.     1847. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  Memoir,  and  we  trust  will  not 
provoke  any  of  that  hostility,  which  the  author  seems  to  fear,  at 
the  hands  of  persons  who  '  know  not  how  to  tolerate  any  devia* 
tion  from  a  class  of  principles  which  they  have  adopted  as  vital 

•  No.  YII.  (Juraftry,  1846),  ut  iL 
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and  irrefragable  truths.*  Doubtless  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Gary  for  devoting  himself  so  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  entrusting  his  parishes  to  the  care  of  curates.  No 
less  easy  would  it  be  to  make  a  ridiculous  selection  of  authors 
from  the  list  furnished  by  his  Literary  Journal,  and  ask  whether 
this  were  fit  reading  for  a  clergyman.  But  we  must  not  judge 
men  of  one  generation  by  the  maxims  of  another.  Mr.  Gary's 
mind  was  formed,  his  principles  acquired,  his  habits  of  life  even 
settled,  in  the  Uist  century.  It  would  be  cruel  to  measure  him 
by  the  standard  of  the  present  It  was  a  pity,  we  think,  that  he 
ever  entered  the  ministry ;  but  with  the  examples  before  him, 
with  the  general  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  deemed  somewhat  lightly  of  his  ministerial 
duties. 

In  all  other  respects,  a  most  pleasing  impression  is  left  by 
the  Memoir,  of  Mr.  Gary's  character.  Simplicity,  purity,  gen- 
tleness, and  kindness,  are  conspicuous  in  him.  We  can  well  be- 
lieve the  author  of  the  Memoirs  when  he  says,  <  My  father 
during  his  whole  life,  had  scarcely  ever  entertained  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  he  certainly  never  retained  such  feeling,  against  any 
human  being.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  285.)  Samuel  Rogers  justly  said  of 
him,  *  A  gentler,  meeker  spirit  does  not  exist  than  CaryV 
(Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.) 

The  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Gary  is  of  course 
that  which  belongs  to  him  as  <  translator  of  Dante.'  In  con- 
nexion with  this  the  Memoir  contains  much  which  will  well  repay 
perusal.  He  seems  to  have  commenced  his  translation  in  1797,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  to  have  begun  with  the  Purgatorio. 
Italian  literature  had  attracted  his  regard  as  early  as  1789,  while 
he  was  at  school  at  Birmingham  ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter  of 
his  to  Miss  Seward,  that  by  the  year  1792  he  bad  read  and  im- 
bibed a  deep  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  noble  Florentine. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  43.)  In  two  months  from  the  time  that  he  commenced 
his  translation  he  had  completed  five  cantos — a  rate  of  progres- 
sion which  he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  kept  up.  At  least,  the 
first  volume  of  his  translation  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1805, 
more  than  eiaht  years  from  its  commencement.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  matter  in  the  Memoir  is  the  correspondence 
which  ensued  between  the  translator  and  Miss  Seward  relaUve 
to  the  merits  of  the  translation.  (Vol.  L  chap,  vi.)  Miss  S.  had 
been  the  first  writer  of  eminence  to  patronise  the  youthful 
author's  juvenile  essays,  and  naturally  he  had  a  high  respect  for 
her  judgment  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  defended  himself 
manfully  against  her  criticisms,  and  we  imfigine  there  are  few 
readers  who  will  not  agree  with  us  that  in  every  point  his  judg» 
ment  far  transcends  tb^t  of  his  critic  The  translation  itself  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  accurate  translatiOiis  that  the  Eng* 
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lisb  language  possesses.  Its  faults  are  that  it  is  wanting  in  force 
sometimes,  and  that  blank  verse  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  ori- 
ginal ierza  rima, 

Mr.  Gary's  two  favourite  authors  were  Dante  and  Pindar. 
His  translation  of  the  latter  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It  is 
spirited.  We  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  to  conceive  how  a 
person  of  such  a  particularly  soft  and  gentle  mind  should  have 
made  such  a  selection  from  the  Corpus  Poetarum,  We  think, 
however,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  feature  of  attrac- 
tion was  their  picturesqueness.  This  is  a  quality  which  the  gentlest 
are  well  able  to  appreciate ;  and  Mr.  Cary'^s  feeling  for  it  is  evi- 
dent from  many  passages  of  the  Memoir  before  us.  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
4%  73,  -228,  &c.) 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  any  details  of  Mr.  Car/s  private 
history.  The  interest  of  the  volumes  does  not  lie  in  such  parti- 
culars; for  few,  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  have  had  a  more 
*  uneventful  life.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  347.)  He  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  version  of  Pindar  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  but  left  that 
task  to  his  son,  the  writer  of  the  present  Memoir.  He  expired 
in  London  on  the  I4th  of  August,  1844,  and  the  world  lost  a 
most  graceful  scholar  and  a  most  amiable  man. 


Hvgh  Talbot :  a  Tale  of  the  Irish  Confiscations  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  William  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  Esq.,  Au- 
thor of  *  Saints  and  Sinners,*  &c.  &c.  Du%.  Dublin » 
1846. 

The  writer  of  this  novel  is  a  Young  Irelander,  and  the  object 
of  his  work  is  confessedly  to  advance  the  cause  of  repeal.  It 
will  doubtless  tend  to  inflame  yet  more  the  violent  of  his  party, 
but  on  the  moderate  we  cannot  conceive  its  having  any  effect 
but  to  disgust.  The  tale  is  a  mere  nothing,  wholly  destitute  of 
interest :  the  aim  throughout  being  clearly,  not  to  amuse  the 
reader  with  a  work  of  imagination,  but  to  instruct  him  as  to  the 
nefarious  means  by  which  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  landlords 
of  Ireland  came  into  possession  of  their  estates.  Yet  the  author 
declares  at  the  end  that  he  has  no  intention  of  encouraging  *  the 
absurd  and  chimerical  project  imputed  to  the  Repealers  by  their 
enemies,  the  resumption  of  the  forfeited  estates,^  which  is  simply 
*  impossible.'  We  do  not  see  the  impossibility.  *  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  it  would  be  perfectly  impracticable  to  ascer- 
tain and  identify  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Irish  proprietors 
dispossessed  in  the  16th  and  17th  century.  The  posterity  of 
many  is  extinct ;  that  of  others  has  retained  no  written  record  of 
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its  origin,  having  lapsed  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  generations  into 
the  dass  of  tillers  of  the  earth '  (Pp.  471-2.)  On  this  Mr. 
O'Neill  Daunt  rests  the  impossibility  of  the  resumption. 

We  have  understood,  and  we  believe,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
written  evidence  is  kept  up  as  to  the  descendants  of  the  dispos- 
sessed proprietors,  together  with  accurate  plans  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  several  estates.  This  is  no  secret.  The  Irish 
peasantry  can  almost  always  point  out  the  '  rale  owner'  of  the 
soil  in  the  person  of  some  one  of  their  own  number.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  old  forfeitures  is  undoubtedly  a  project  enter- 
tained by  many.  Mr.  Daunt  professes  to  disapprove  of  it.  Yet 
bis  entire  work  points  in  the  direction  of  such  a  resumption. 

What  historic  truth  there  may  be  in  his  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  whereby  the  old  proprietors  were  ousted,  we  cannot 
say.  So  warm  a  partisan  is  almost  sure  to  have  exaggerated 
matters.  At  the  best,  however,  we  fear  there  is  too  much  of  truth 
in  his  representations.  The  note,  page  406i  is,  we  apprehend, 
incapable  of  refutation. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  do  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  his  work  shows  very  considerable  ability.  The 
characters  are  for  the  most  part  well  conceived  and  well  sus- 
tained. Some  of  them  (Laav  Griselda  in  particular)  evince 
much  originality.  Only  one,  that  of  James  the  First,  strikes  us 
as  very  much  overdrawn. 

There  are,  however,  other  blots  in  the  work,  besides  its  dan- 
gerous political  tendency.  There  is  a  coarse  irreverence  in  many 
places  which  is  extremely  painful.  We  allude,  especially,  to  the 
remarks,  page  373.*  However,  these  things  will  hurt  none  but 
those  who  have  recourse  to  them.  They  do  not  say  much  for 
the  ^os  of  Romanism. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  very  curious 
anachronism.  Hugh  Talbot,  the  hero,  living  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  is  made  to  quote  Walter  Scott^  the  well-known 
words  of  Constance  before  the  inquisitors, 

*  *  There  was  then  a  great  to  do  in  transmitting  the  body  to  Shropshire ;  it  being 
deemed  important  that  the  summons  of  the  final  trump  should  6nd  marquisses 
earls,  and  all  such  great  people  reposing  in  the  society  of  their  ancestors.  Of  coune 
then,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  Maiquis  of  Carthwaite's  remains  should  increase 
the  number  of  the  subterranean  aristocracy  of  Carthwaite  Chapel ;  and  thither  he 
was  therefore  conveyed.  .  .  .  The  burial  service  was  read  in  the  chancel  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Anglican  Rubric,  ofiered  up  to 
the  Creator  '*  hearty  thanks  for  that  it  had  pleased  him  to  deliver  this  our  brother** 
(to  wit,  the  profligate  old  rot/l,  whose  carcase  lay  coffined  in  the  pavement)  **  out  of 
the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world  ;**  totally  leaving  out  of  sight  the  strong  probability' 
that  the  aforesaid  old  ro%U  had  merely  been  transferred  from  sublunary  miseries  to 
other  miseries  of  a  much  more  formidable  nature !  It  certainly  doe*  seem  absurd, 
that  a  grave  and  reverend  divine  should  thank  God  upon  such  very  questionable 
grounds  as  the  presumed  transfer  to  paradise  of  an  old  genUeman,  whose  whole 
career  bad  been  employed  in  those  agreable  mal-practicet  which  lead  souls  (ao< 
cordirig  to  St.  Paul)  to  a  far  different  destination.' 
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'  And  eome  he  sow^  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  death  that  comes  at  last/ 

being  put  into  bis  mouth.  (p»  30^.)   We  recommend  Mr.  Daunt 
to  eschew  quotations  for  the  future. 


The  Works  of  Josephus :  a  New  Translatum.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Traill,  D.D..  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  With  Notes,  Expla- 
natory Essays^  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.  Houlston. 
London. 

The  firstpairt <5f  this  work  has  reached  us, and  gives  excellent 
proratse.  1^  introductory  Essay  on  the  person,  character,  and 
credibility  of  Josephus,  is  sound  and  sensible.  Dr.  Traill  is  evi- 
dently capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  subject.  The  illustrations 
are  extremely  interesting  and  well  executed.  We  trust  that  in 
the  succeeding  numbers  there  will  not  be  any  falling  off. 
This  is  the  great  fear,  when  works  are  published  in  the  mode 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  instance. 


Mr.  Bdhn  well  sustains  the  character  of  his  <  Standard 
Library'  by  the  volume  last  issued.  It  is  *  Coxe's  History  of  the 
House  of  Austria,'  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  much  research. 
Mr.  Coxe  enjoyed  singular  advantages  for  composing  such  a 
work  by  his  residence  at  Vienna,  and  access  to  the  public 
libraries.  The  present  volume  has  an  interesting  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  a 

A  •  List  of  the  Monumental  Brasses  remaining  in  England'  has 
been  published  by  Rivington,  which  will  be  found  extremely  con- 
venient by  traveiUng  antiquarians.  The  arrangement  is  accord- 
ing to  counties  in  their  alphabetical  order.  The  supposed  date 
of  each  brass  is  given.  At  the  end  there  is  a  Chronological 
Index,  a  further  great  convenience.  No  archaeologist  should  be 
without  this  work. 
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Oxford. 
The  foUawing  Degrees  have  been  conferred  :— 

DOCTORS   IN    DIVINITY. 

The  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  of  Brasenose  College. 

MASTERS   OF  ARTS. 

Rev.  John  Jameson,  Queen's  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Henry  Skinner  Templer,  New  Inn  Hall. 

Rev.  Henry  Philip  Haughton,  Brasenose  College. 

Charles  Thomas  Coote,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Cdlege. 

John  Bargus  Yonge,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Frederic  Temple,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Henry  Edward  Francis  Lambert,  Balliol  College. 

Edward  France  Perceysl,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  Even  Hugh  Mac  Lachlan,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  Coll^. 

Rev.  William  Corrie  Jowett,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bearcroft,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  William  Fordon  Stirling,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Paul  Bush,  St.  Mary  Hafl. 

Rev.  Richard  Seymour  Conway  Cbermside*  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  John  Spearman  Wasey,  Trinity  College. 

BACHELOR   OE   MUSIC. 

Charles  William  Corfe,  Oiganist  of  Christ  Church. 

BACHELOR   OF   ARTS. 

Benjamin  Bright,  New  Inn  Hall.     Grand  Compounder, 
Arthur    Frederick    Forde,    Wadham    College.     Grand  Com- 

pounder. 
John  Hughes,  Oriel  College. 
John  Peake,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Daniel  Matthew  Lempriere,  Pembroke  College. 
Benjamin  Joseph  Edward  Drury,  Lincoln  College. 

ADMISSIONS   AD    EUNDEM. 

M.  A.  The  Rev.  William  Jephson,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Efdyn 

Roy,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  Robert  Corbet  Singleton,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

New  Inn  Hall. — ^The  Vice-chancellor  having  received  thenomioft- 
tion,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, of  the  Rev.  Henry  WeDesley,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  New  Inn 
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HaU,  to  be  Prindpel  c^that  Society,  in  the  room  of  the  Tery  BeT*  J.  A. 
Cramer,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  has  lately  resigned — ^Thursday 
was  fixed  npon  for  the  admission  of  the  new  Pnncipu.  Acoordinglyj 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  Proctors,  and  Registrar  of  the  Uniyersity,  attended 
in  the  Refectory  of  New  Inn  Hall,  where  the  instrument  of  nomination 
and  the  usual  statutes  having  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hall,  the  Principal  Elect  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre* 
macy,  and  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  Aularian  Statutes,  and  was  so- 
lemnly admitted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  be  Principal  of  the  Hall ; 
beine  also  put  in  possession  of  the  lodgings,  and  of  all  other  rights  and 
privueges  belonging  to  the  Headship. 

The  election  of  Proctors  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  Easter  Term,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  in  the  respective 
colleges,  Lincoln  and  Worcester — the  latter  college  being  brought  into 
the  cycle  for  1847-8,  in  consequence  of  no  candidate  offering  from  All 
Souls.  The  gentlemen  elected  are  the  Rev.  James  Hannay,  M.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Worcester  College,  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Johnson  Green,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 

The  examiners  appointed  to  elect  to  the  two  University  Mathematical 
Scholarships,  now  vacant,  have  announced  the  successful  candidates  to 
be— Theoaore  Walrond,  B. A.,  Balliol  College,  senior  scholar ;  Henry 
Fagan,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  junior  scholar. 

A  meeting  of  the  graduates  in  the  faculty  of  theology  was  holden  in 
the  Convocation  House,  on  Monday,  when  tnetiame  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cardwell,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  ^ban  Hall,  who  had  been  nominated 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  ofiice  of  Examiner,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  statute  "De  Disciplina  Theologica,"  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  faculty. 

PBLLOW8HIP8,  &C.,  VACANT. 
WADHAM    COLLEGE. 

A  Clerkship  will  be  vacant  in  Act  Term,  and  will  be  filled  up  on 
Friday,  the  1 1th  of  June  next.  Candidates  are  desired  to  caQ  npon  the 
Warden  at  nine  o  clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  10th  of  June, 
bringing  with  them  testimoniab  of  good  conduct  firom  their  Sdiool  or 
College. 

CORPUS  CHRI8TI  COLLEGE. 

An  Election  will  be  held  in  this  college  on  Friday  the  7th  of  May,  for 
natives  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

Candidates  mustbe  under  nineteen  years  of  ace  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  must  present  themselves  to  the  President  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  1st  of  May,  with  certificates  of  the  mitfriage 
of  their  parents  and  of  their  own  baptism,  competent  evidence  of  the 
day  and  place  of  their  birth,  testimonials  from  their  college  or  school^ 
together  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  each  of  the  Electors. 

WORCESTER   COLLEGE. 

^  There  will  be  an  Election  of  a  scholar  in  this  CoU^  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Mrs.  Eaton,  on  the  10th  of  June  next.    Candidates  must  pre- 
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sent  to  the  Provost  in  person,  on  the  31st  of  May,  certificates  signed 
by  the  Bishons  of  their  respective  Dioceses,  by  the  Ministers  of  their 
Parish,  and  by  four  inhabitants  of  the  same,  that  they  are  sons  of 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  want  assistance  to  support 
them  in  the  University,  together  with  testimonials  of  good  chancter. 
The  Fallows  on  this  fi)undation  are  elected  from  the  scholars. 

WORCESTER   COLLEGE. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  a  scholar  in  this  College  on  the  founds* 
tion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  7th  of  May  next.  Candidates  must  deliver, 
in  person,  to  the  Provost,  on  the  4th  of  May,  certificates  of  the  baptism 
of  themselves,  and  of  their  parents,  and  of  the  marriage  of  their  pa- 
rents, in  order  to  prove  they  were  bomof  English  parents,  in  the  provinces 
of  York  or  Canterbury ;  together  with  testimomals  of  good  character. 

There  is  a  preference,  **  cseteris  paribus,"  to  Orphans  of  Clergymen. 
The  Fellows  on  this  foundation  are  elected  from  Uie  scholars,  who  are 
eligible  to  Fellowships  till  they  are  thirty  years  of  age. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  a  Convocation  holden  on  Thursday,  the  additional  regulations  for 
Sir  Robert  Taylor's  foundation  for  teaching  the  European  languages, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  house.  The  proposition  to  place  1000/.  at 
once,  andlOOZ.  annually,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  at  the  disposition 
of  the  curator,  passed  unanimously,  as  did  the  appointment  of  a  libra- 
rian, with  a  salanr  of  150/.  per  annum.  The  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  modem  European  languages,  with  a  stipend  of  400/.  per  annum, 
for  fire  years  only,  but  to  be  re-eligible ;  and  that  of  two  teachers  in 
German  and  French,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  150/.  each,  the  appoint- 
ments also  to  be  for  five  years  only,  but  the  teachers  to  be  re-eugible, 
was  opposed  ;  but  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
the  majority  in  each  case  being  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  determining  bachelors  for  the  year 
1847,  published  by  the  junior  proctor,  viz. :  University  College,  10  ; 
Balliol  College,  17;  Exeter  College,  23;  Oriel  College,  16;  Queen's 
College,  12 ;  New  College,  1 ;  lincohi  College,  15  ;  M  Souls  College, 
3  ;  Magdalen  College,  2 ;  Brasenose  College,  21 ;  Christ  Church,  18  ; 
Trini^  College,  13 ;  St.  John's  College,  11 ;  Jesus  College,  8  ;  Wad- 
ham  College,  12;  Pembroke  College,  13;  Worcester  College,  16;  St. 
Mary  Hall,  13;  Magdalen  HaU,  16,  ;  New  Inn  Hall,  6;  St.  Alban 
Hall,  1 ;  St.  Edmund  Hall,  5 ;  total,  252. 

ASHMOLEAN    SOCIETY,     FEBRUARY  22. 

This  society  held  its  second  meeting  for  the  present  Term  in  the 
Museum,  at  the  usual  hour.  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  read,  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Cooke,  B.D.,  C.  C.  C,  Sedleian  Reader  in  Natural  Philosophy,  C 
Neate,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  R.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch.,  were 
balloted  for  and  duly  elected.  The  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  B.D., 
C.  C.  C,  was  proposed  by  Rev.  T.  Lancaster  ;  Rev.  G.  Buckle,  M.A., 
Oriel  College,  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary  ;  G.  Wingate  Pearse,  I^q., 
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BlA.,  was  proposed  by  the  Treasurer.  The  Qoafterl^  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Soaety,  No.  9>  and  the  results  of  experrniCBts  with  the 
Fnmific  Impellorj  by  Alexander  Gordon,  were  announced  as  presented. 

The  President  wished  to  make  known  to  the  Society  a  discovery 
recenUy  made  which  he  thought  calculated  to  excite  speculation,  and 
which  he  therefore  hoped  either  in  this  or  some  future  meeting  would 
call  forth  some  discussion.  A  Naturalist  who  has  lately  visited  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland*  observed  that  a  Thermometer  let  down  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  deft  or  pit  from  which  the  steam  is  projected,  amounted  up 
to  about  260<»  of  Fahrenheit.  This,  according  to  received  notions,  could 
onlv  have  arisen  from  great  pressure  exerted  upon  the  water,  which 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  seemed  difficult  to  suppose. 
But  some  recent  researches  of  a  Belgian  Philosopher,  Monsieur  Douni, 
have  shewn  that  water  deprived  of  air  does  not  boil  until  it  has  acquired 
a  temperature  considerably  exceeding  212^ ;  and  when  entirely  destitute 
of  it,  it  has  been  rabed  to  260<>.  In  this  case  when  a  ^eater  heat  is 
applied,  the  water  suddenly  bursts  into  a  state  of  ebullition  with  great  ^ 
explosive  force.  This  fact  may  also  explain  some  of  the  explosions  of 
steam  boilers,  and  su^ests  a  caution  as  to  the  use  of  the  Thermometer 
as  a  means  of  measuring  heights. 

Dr.  Greenhill  then  gave  an  account  of  the  practical  uses  of  the  inha- 
lation of  the  vapour  of  eether.  The  first  precise  notice  of  the  insensi- 
bility to  pain  produced  by  the  inhalation  is  that  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
from  his  observations  it  was  applied  to  surgery  by  Dr.  Morton  of  the 
United  States.  The  news  of  this  discovery  reached  this  country  in 
December  last,  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  important  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr.  liston,  in  London,  on  a  patient  under  the  influence 
of  the  vapour.  The  stupefying  effects  of  the  vapour  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  observed  previouisly,  though  no  practical  application  was 
made  of  this  knowledge,  but  as  soon  as  the  success  was  known,  many 
claimants  for  the  discovery  appeared.  Dr.  Greenhill  then  referred  to 
many  cases  in  illustration  of  the  success  and  occasional  failure  in  its 
apphcation.  He  then  noticed  the  almost  pettish  and  futile  opposition 
which  had  been  made  by  M.  Majendie  in  Parb,  for  which  no  satisfiic- 
tory  reason  could  be  given.  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  beyond 
all  question  the  inhalation  had  been  thoroughly  successful,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  tried  rashly  nor  without  medical  advice. 
There  was  a  possibiUty  of  an  explosive  effect  from  the  inflammability  of 
the  vapour,  and  it  might  be  employed  improperly  by  an  unprincipled 

Sractitioner  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  very  good  ground  for  consi- 
ering  the  discovery  as  likely  to  prove  a  very  great  blessing  to  suffering 
humanity. 

Mr.  Spence  exhibited  and  described  an  apparatus  for  administering 
the  vapour,  with  some  improvements,  devised  by  himself,  for  reeulating 
the  quantity  of  air  which  may  be  inhaled  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
found  that  washing  the  aether  purified  it  so  that  the  coughing  which 
was  occasionally  produced  at  first,  was  entirely  avoided. 

The  ^sident  remarked,  that  possibly  the  exhilaration  produced  by' 
nitrous  oxide,  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  sether  upon  the 
sensorium,  and  the  intoxication  produced  by  alcohol  under  its  various 
forms,  may  be  regarded  as  modications  of  the  same  phenomena.     It  is 
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reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  stimulus  may  in  all  cases  act  hv  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gas  or  Tapour  upon  the  nerves :  when,  therennre,  the 
agent  is  applied  in  a  gaseoos  state,  it  will  act  more  suddenly  thoush 
more  transiently,  than  when  administered  as  a  liquid ;  and  according^, 
whilst  the  immediate  effects  of  the  vapour  of  sether  approximate  to 
those  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  they  may  be  imitated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
▼apour  of  alcohol,  and  amonest  intoxicating  liquids,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach  to  its  effects  is  afforded  by  those  vmous  preparations,  which, 
like  cyder  and  champagne,  contain  the  alcohol,  partly,  at  least,  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  but  combined  with  carbonic  add  gas. 

The  Rev.  R.  Creswell  was  anxious  to  inquire  how  far  this  agent  may 
be  employed  in  investigations  on  the  nervous  system:  it  appeared  to 
him  veiy  remarkable,  that  an  effect  was  produced  on  two  classes  of 
nerves,  while  it  left  the  organic  ones  untouched.  He  thought  that  the 
different  way  in  which  the  nerves  of  vitality  originated  might  account 
for  this  difference.  With  regard  to  the  objections  of  M.  li&jendie,  he 
thought  he  was  the  last  person  who  ought  to  assail  a  process  which  was 
calculated  to  lessen  the  pain  of  animals,  on  which  it  was  necessary  that 
experiments  should  be  tried  during  life. 

Dr.  Greenhill  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  observationB 
had  been  made  on  the  peculiar  action  of  the  vapour  on  the  nervous 
system* 

Dr.  Adand  observed,  that  it  was  premature  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  vapour  to  theorize  on  the  subject. 
A  new  phase  was  set  before  us,  and  a  further  division  of  the  functions 
of  the  nerves  was  pointed  out :  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make 
observations  upon  the  lower  animals  in  questions  of  this  nature.  With 
re^d  to  the  danger  of  using  the  aether,  it  might  be  remarked,  that  no 
evil  effects  had  followed  as  far  as  had  hitherto  been  noticed. 

Dr.  Melville  asked  what  were  the  effects  of  inhalation  7  It  was  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  the  vapour  combined  with  the  blood  or 
acted  on  the  spinal  chord.  He  wished  to  know  also,  whether  the  pro- 
bability of  collapse,  as  in  the  major  operations,  was  increased  or  dimi- 
nished. As  to  the  danger  which  had  been  alluded  to  of  the  risk  of  in- 
cluding a  nerve  while  tying  up  an  artery,  he  thought  this  extremely 
unlikely ;  should  such  an  error  be  committed,  the  pain  would  be  intense 
and  death  might  ensue,  if  it  was  not  discovered. 

Dr.  Acland  did  not  wish  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
use  of  the  eether ;  no  operation  whatever  was  without  some  danger. 
We  must  proceed  carefully  while  as  it  were  groping  our  way ;  and  it 
must  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  any  subsequent  effects  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  operation  or  of  the  eether. 

Some  further  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Greswell  and  Mr.  MelviDe, 
as  to  the  peculiar  action  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  sensorium. 

The  President  directed  the  attention  of  members  to  a  model  of  a 
warm  water  apparatus  on  the  tank  system,  constructed  by  W.  Baxter, 
jun.|  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  adapted  for  heating  stove  houses. 
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ASHMOLEAN  SOCIETY.— Mabch  8th. 

The  Sodetj  held  ito  last  meeting  for  the  Term  in  the  Museum,  at  the 
usual  hour. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  and  the  Bev.  Vaughan 
Thomas,  B.D.,  Corpus  Christi  College;  the  Rev.  G.  Buckle,  M. A., 
Oriel  College,  and  G.  Wingate  Pearse,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected. 

The  Rev.  E.  Stokes,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ci.,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Acland ; 
J.  W.  Ogle,  Esq.,  Trinity  CoU^,  recommended  by  the  Bev.  J.  Smith, 
was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  J.  S.  Pakington,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch., 
recommended  by  the  Bev.  W.  £.  Jelf,  was  proposed  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  President  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  Prospectus 
of  a  work,  preparing  for  publication,  entitled,  'Birkenhead  Shore;  or, 
An  Attempt  to  Communicate  General  Principles  of  Zoology  through  the 
medium  of  a  Local  Fauna,'  by  John  Price,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Two  specimens  of  very  extraordinary  growth,  cut  from  pine  trees  (the 
Pinus  Pinaster,  or  Chester  Kne,)  in  Northamptonshire,  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bowell. 

Dr.  Acland,  broueht  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  some  remarkable 
points  in  the  Osteology  of  the  Chimpanzee  or  Simia  Troglodytes.  This 
animal  has  been  fully  described  in  the  papers  and  illustrations  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  but  as,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  a  skeleton  has  lately  been  added  to  Dr.  Lee's  Museum, 
it  seemed  a  desirable  opportunity  to  point  out  the  structural  differences 
which  really  separate  the  most  Anthropoid  of  the  Quadrumana  from  Man> 
The  skeleton  exhibited  was  that  of  a  young  specimen  about  to  cut  its  per- 
manent teeth.  It  was  contrasted  with  some  of  the  Quadrumana  and 
monkey-like  animals  of  the  old  world  with  propensile  talils.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  therefore  of  the  cranium,  is  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  ;  and  hence  in  the  form  of  the  jaws  and  in  various  particu- 
lars of  the  bones  connected  with  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  imma- 
ture is  more  anthropoid  than  the  adult  skull ;  but  the  germs  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  prove  the  brute  character  of  the  animal.  The  base  of  the 
skull  approaches  the  savage  form  of  the  Orang,  and  occupies  a  place 
between  that  of  the  European  or  Negro,  and  that  of  the  adult  Troglo- 
dytes, but  in  the  mature  skull,  more  nearly  approaches  the  latter. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  trunk  with  that  of  man,  thirteen  ribs  instead 
of  twelve,  four  lumbar  vertebree  instead  of  five,  and  the  slender  propor- 
tions of  the  bodies  in  the  last  mentioned  bones,  constitute  remarkable 
differences.  Brute  characters  are  displayed  in  the  pelvis  chiefly  in  the 
angle  of  the  brim  with  the  spine,  the  flatness  and  height  of  the  iliac 
bones,  and  the  flatness  and  direction  of  the  sacrum.  The  researches 
of  Vrolik  and  Weber  when  studied  together,  anpear  to  sanction  the 
idea,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  races  of  men,  some  tendency 
to  the  forms  here  described  but  that  it  is  not  true  that  this  tendency 
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exists  in  one  rftce  alone.  The  power  of  opposing  the  great  toe  to  the 
other  members  of  the  fbot,  the  difficulty  of  planting  that  organ  flatly 
upon  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  tibia,  the  characters  of  the  hand,  and 
capacity  of  the  thorax  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Owen,)  all  bear  evident 
rehtion  to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Acland  then  re- 
marked upon  the  value  of  such  inquiries,  especially  as  tracing  with  dis- 
tinctness the  characters  of  some  one  of  the  great  visible  works  of  the 
Universe.  These  seem  all  woven  together  in  one  intricate  tracery,  so 
that  parts  though  truly  and  absolutely  separate,  seem  to  be  closely 
united  in  many  points  ;  it  is  unphilosophical,  however,  to  infer  from 
this,  that  the  distinctive  characters  should  be  ever  broken  down,  and 
that  one  kind  should  pass  into  another.  The  comparison  of  the  Osteo- 
logy of  the  Chimpanzee  with  that  of  man,  supports  this  remark  with 
.  great  force. 

Mr.  Duncan  directed  attention  to  the  observation  of  Cuvier,  that  the 
larynx  of  apes  can  articulate  no  sound,  as  the  air  has  to  penetrate  two 
cavities.  It  has  always  been  a  question,  why  monkeys  had  not  the 
power  of  speech  ? 

This  observation  gave  rise  to  much  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
Dr.  Daubeny,  Dr.  Melville,  Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Strickland  took  part ; 
the  latter  observing  that  lower  animals,  such  as  parrots,  &c.,  whose 
beaks  are  not  flexible  like  the  lips  of  a  monkey,  are  able  to  imitate  by 
instinct  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

Dr.  Acland  stated,  that  the  existence  of  the  laryngeal  sacs  formed 
the  only  difference  between  the  larynx  of  the  Chimpanzee  and  that  of 
man ;  out  it  is  not  likely  that  these  impede  the  voice.  No  physical 
reason  Is  assignable  for  the  fact,  that  these  creatures  do  not  possess  the 
gift  of  speech.  In  discussing  questions  of  this  kind,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  truths  so  ultimate,  that  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  them.  That, 
however,  which  excludes  us,  may  be  given  to  further  generations.  It  is 
part  of  the  plan  of  animated  nature,  that  birds  should  possess  the  song, 
by  wliich  their  mates  and  man  are  charmed.  It  is  part  of  the  plan,  and 
a  beneficent  part,  that  the  brute  beings  too,  like  ourselves,  should  not 
mimic  us  also  in  the  use  of  one  of  our  greatest  privileges.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  larynx,  similar  to  that  of  man,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  larynx 
was  designed  for  speech ;  for  in  the  ^neral  series,  we  find  frequent  in- 
stances of  structure  apparently  provided  in  obedience  to  a  vast  plan  of 
design,  rather  than  the  use  of  the  being  in  which  it  is  found. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Mr.  Greswell  observed,  that  the  only 
ground  on  which  some  attempted  to  degrade  the  human  species  to  the 
level  of  the  brute,  was  the  assumption  that  life,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the 
effect  of  organization,  and  not  organization  the  effect  of  a  vital  principle. 
The  single  example  of  the  skeleton  exhibited,  completely  remted  this 
assumption.  It  was  a  law  of  nature,  by  changes  apparently  very  trifling, 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  differences — of  the  truth  of  this 
law,  the  creature  before  them  furnished  numerous  examples;  but  espe- 
cially the  structure  of  the  paw  as  compared  with  the  hand  of  man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  Secretarv  exhibited  an  experi- 
ment in  illustration  of  Dr.  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  Magnetization  of 
Light.  A  ray  of  polarized  light  was  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
distilled  water,  placed  in  the  core  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet.    When 
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the  galyanic  circuit  was  completed,  the  water  acted  on  the  light  in  a 
manner  precisely  the  same  as  those  fluids  which  produce  a  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  polarization. 

Cambridge. 

The  Chancellorship.     {Continued /ram  p,  400.) 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Earl  Powis  was  holden  at  the  British 
Hotel,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  the  Bight  Hon.  £arl  Nelson  in  the 
chair,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  the  proposers  and 
seconders  heing  the  Vice-ChanceUor  of  England,  (St.  John's) ;  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  Esq.  M.P.  (Trinity) ;  W.  F.  PoUock,  Esq.  (Trinity) ;  G.  S. 
Venahles,  Esq.  (Jesus) ;  R.  P.  Amphlett,  Esq.  (St.  Peter's) ;  and  F. 
H.  Dickinson,  Esq.  (Trinity^  : — 

1 .  '  That  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  should  have  been  educated  at  the  University,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  acquamted  with  its  interests  and  privileges,  and  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  order  tnat  he  may  watch  over 
and  maintain  them  in  Parliament.' 

2.  '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Earl  of  Powis,  from  the 
independence  of  his  position,  and  his  steady  support  of  the  interest  of 
the  Church  and  the  University,  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill  this  high 
and  important  office.' 

3.  '  That  this  meeting  will  use  every  effort  to  promote  the  election  of 
the  Earl  of  Powis.' 

A  committee  was  also  formed,  having  Earl  Nelson  for  its  chairman, 
and  the  Vice-Chanccdlor  of  Eneland,  Mi.  Justice  Patteson,  (King's) ; 
Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  (TWnity)  ;  J.  P.  Allix,  Esq.  M.P.  (Em- 
manuel) ;  6.  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P.  (Trinity  Hall)  ;  W.  Entwisle,  Esq. 
M.P.  (Trinity),  &c.  among  its  members. 

Thursday,  Feb.  18. 
This  morning  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Powis  was  held 
in  the  Combination  Room  of  St.  John's  College,  (the  Master  in  the 
chair,)  and  which  was  adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  when  after  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Powis,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Master  of  St. 
John's  CoUeee  (written  after  the  Meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  on 
Monday  last),  had  been  read  to  the  meeting,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

'  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
for  his  ready  acquiescence  in  the  wish  that  he  should  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  this  Universitv;  and  that  this  meet- 
ingpledges  to  use  the  utmost  efforts  to  promote  his  election.' 

Ttxe  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  securing  the  election  of  the  Eari  of  Powis  : — 
The  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Chairman. 
The  President  of  Queen's  College. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hymers,  President  of  St.  John's  College. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

The  Public  Orator,  St.  John's  College. 

The  Mu^aret  Professor  of  Divinity. 

R.  H.  mlkinson,  Esq.  Bursar  of  King's  College* 

Bey.  C.  Merivale,  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Cookson.  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  T.  Overton,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  James  Hildjard,  Senior  Tutor  of  Christ's  College. 

Rev.  C.  Swainson,  Christ's  College. 

Rev.  G.  Currey,  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  J.  Williams,  King's  College. 

Rev.  H.  Kirwan,  King's  College. 

Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  Caius  College. 

Rev.  W.  Bates,  Christ's  College. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Carter,  Emmanuel  College. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Witts,  King's  College. 

jj       Q         /Rev.  R.  Williams,  King's  College. 
Hon.  bees.    ^  j^^  ^  j.^^^^^  ^  j^^,^  CoUege. 

Friday,  Feb.  19. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  favourable 
to  the  election  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  was  holden  in  the 
Combination  Room  of  Trinity  College,  the  Master  of  Trinity  in  the 
chair,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  the 
proposers  and  seconders  being  the  R^us  Professor  of  Hebrew  ;  the 
Woodwardian  Professor;  the  Masters  of  Peterhouse  and  Pembroke;  Dr. 
Paget,  of  Caius ;  and  Mr.  Power,  of  Clare  Hall : — 

1 .  *  That  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert's  exalted  rank  and 
high  position  in  the  state,  his  admirable  virtues,  with  his  known  love 
of  literature,  science,  and  academic  studies,  mark  him  out  as  the  person 
most  fitted  to  be  elected  into  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  present  vacancy.' 

2.  *  That  this  meeting  pledge  themselves  to  nse  their  best  efforts  to 
secure  the  election  of  His  Royiu  Highness  Prince  Albert  into  the  office 
of  Chancellor.' 

3.  'That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  promote  the  above  object;  and 
that  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  upon  it,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number  :* — 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  fourteen  Heads  of  Colleges,  and  seventy - 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate.] 

A  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  (the  Rev.  H.  Phil- 
pott,  B.D.)  ;  the  Master  of  Jesus  (Rev.  W.  French,  D  D.)  ;  the  Master 
of  Christ's  (Rev.  J.  Graham,  D.Di)  ;  proceeded  to  Windsor  Castle,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  requisition  to  His  Royal  Highness  ^ince 
Albert. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  committee  of  the  Earl  of  Powis  issued 
the  following  statement : — 

<  When,  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Chancellor,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  it  was  deemed  desir- 
able to  bring  forward  such  a  candidate  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  most 
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acceptable  to  the  general  bodj  of  the  Senate,  and  to  represent  the  opi- 
nions of  the  majority  of  its  members* 

'  The  interest  which  the  Earl  of  Powis  had  uniformly  displayed  in  all 
that  concerns  the  Uniyersitj,  and  the  acquaintance  which,  bj  his  edu- 
cation and  subsequent  connection,  he  had  maintained  with  our  academic 
institutions, — the  independence  of  his  diaracter  and  position, — the  zeal 
and  energy  which  he  had  exhibited  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  his  able  and  effectual  support  of  her  claims,  naturally  di- 
rected die  attention  of  man^  members  of  the  Uniyersity  to  this,  noble- 
man, and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  obtain  his  Lordship's  consent 
to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  high  office  of  Chancellor. 

'  The  Earl  of  Powis  at  once  acceded  to  the  reauest ;  and  the  fayour- 
able  manner  in  which  his  Lordship's  name  has  oeen  receiyed,  assures 
this  committee  that  the  same  considerations  which  led  to  the  first  inyi- 
tation  to  Lord  Powis  will  secure  the  hearty  support  of  all  who  feel  how 
important  it  is  to  the  Uniyersity  that  their  Clumcellor  should  possess 
those  Qualities  for  which  the  Earl  of  Powis  is  so  eminently  dbtin- 
gnishea.' 

Saturday,  Feb.  30. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  from  London,  a  meeting  of  His 
Royal  Highness's  committee  was  held  at  their  rooms,  the  Rey.  the 
Master  of  Trinity  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  haying  read  Prince  Albert's  reply  to  the  requisition, 
(which  will  be  found  below,)  the  following  resolutions  were  earned  nem. 
dis, 

1.  Proposed  by  the  Master  of  Jesus,  seconded  by  the  Master  of 
Peterhouse, — 

'  That  this  meeting  receiye  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  regret 
the  announcement  that  His  Royal  Highnes^s  Prince  Albert  has  declined 
to  accede  to  the  request,  made  by  so  numerous  a  portion  of  the  Senate, 
that  His  Royal  Highness  would  allow  his  name  to  be  proposed  for  elec- 
tion into  the  yacant  office  of  Chancellor.' 

2.  Proposed  by  the  Master  of  Christ's,  seconded  by  Mr.  Power, — 

'  That  this  regret  is  increased  by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  His 
Royal  Highness  has  signified  the  pleasure  and  pride  he  should  haye  felt 
in  acceding  to  the  request,  if  the  proceedings  entered  into  by  others  in 
the  Uni?ersity  had  left  His  Royal  Highness  at  liberty  to  consent  to  be 
put  in  nomination.' 

3.  Proposed  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  seconded  by  Dr.  Pa^t, — 

'  That  eyen  under  the  present  circumstances  the  committee  by  no 
means  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  their  wishes  realized,  believing  them 
to  be  connected  with  the  honour  and  well-bein|;  of  the  Uniyersity  and 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate ;  and  that 
with  this  yiew  this  committee  meet  again  on  Monday  at  ten.' 

The  Earl  of  Powis's  committee  issued  the  following  circular  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night : — 

'  Sir, — ^We  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  you  that  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Albert,  in  answer  to  the  addbress  from  a  large  body  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  was  this  morning  graciously  pleased  to  decline 
the  inyitation  to  permit  His  Royal^Highness  to  be  proposed  for  election 
into  the  yacant  office  of  Chancellor. 
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'  But  we  have  still  reason  to  beUeve  that  those  who  are  favourable  to 
His  Royal  Highness  intend  to  proceed  to  a  poll  in  bis  behalf. 

*  We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  gire  your 
▼oie  for  Lord  Powis  ;  and  it  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  reoeiTe 
your  reply  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

'  For  the  committee, 

<R.  TATHAM,  Chairman. 
<  Cambridge  Committee  Room, 

'Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  20, 1847.' 

MoiTDAY,  Feb.  22. 

Early  this  morning  the  following  circular  was  issued  by  Prince  Albert's 
committee : — 

*  Sir, — ^His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  declared,  in  his  reply 
to  an  address  from  a  large  body  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  request- 
ing him  to  allow  himself  to  be  proposed  for  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
now  vacant,  that  he  would  with  pleasure  and  pride  accede  to  this  re- 
quest, if  it  were  not  for  the  proceedines  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee,  which  was  appointed  for  promoting  the  election  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  being  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Univer- 
sity agree  with  them  in  thinking  His  Royal  Highness  to  be  the  most 
proper  person  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  are  resolved  to 
record  tnis  opinion  by  their  votes  at  the  election.  Thej  are  fortified  in 
this  resolution  by  finding  that  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
authority  have  the  same  intention.  They  earnestly  request  that  you 
will  give  your  attendance  here  at  the  election,  and  unite  your  vote  with 
theirs. 

'The  election  commences  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  Thursday,  the  25th 
instant. 

•  (Signed)    W.  WHEWELL,  Chairman. 

*  Committee  Room,  Cambridge, 

'February  22,  J 847.' 

This  morning  the  following  notices  were  issued : — 

'St.  Catharine'A  Hall  Lodge,  Feb.  22,1847. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  signed  the  address  to  His  Royal  Highness  Qie  Prince 
Albert,  which  was  presented  on  the  20th  instant,  that  he  has  received 
the  foUowing  gracious  answer  from  *Bis  Royal  Highness : — 

*  The  expression  of  the  wish  upon  the  part  of  so  numerous  and  influ- 
ential a  portion  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  including 
so  many  eminent  names,  that  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  proposed  for 
dection  into  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor  of  that  University^  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

*  Did  it  not  appear  m>m  the  proceedings  entered  into  by  others  in 
the  University,  that  there  does  not  exist  that  degree  of  unanimity  which 
alone  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  consent  to  be  put  in  nomination,  I 
should  have  felt  both  the  n'eatest  pleasure  and  pnde  in  acceding  to  the 
desire  expressed  in  this  address,  and  so  personally  connect  myself  with 
your  ancient  and  renowned  seat  of  leammg.' 
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'St  Ofttliariaers  HaU  Lodges  Felw 32, 1847. 

*The  Vice-Chancellor,  having  appointed  Thursdaj,  the  25th  instant, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  Election  of  a  Chancellor  of  this 
Umveraity,  gives  notice  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Poll- 
ing will  begin  on  Thnrsday,  the  25th  instant,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  will  continue  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  will 
be  adjourned  to  the  next  day : — It  will  be  resumed  on  Friday,  the 
26th  instant,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  will  continue  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  i^moon,  when  it  will  be  again  adjourned  to  the  next 
lay : — It  will  be  resumed  on  Saturday,  the  27th  instant,  at  nine  o'dock 
n  the  morning,  and  will  continue  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
it  will  be  finaUy  dosed/ 

Monday,  Feb.  22. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  meeting  of  the  Prince's  committee  was  hdden  at 
the  Committee  Room,  the  Master  of  Trinity  in  the  chair,  when  the  Ibl- 
lowine  resolution  was  adopted : — 

« That  this  meeting,  thougA  it  has  derived  the  greatest  satisfaction 
from  the  extremely  eracious  terms  in  which  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  has  expressed  himself,  in  reply  to  the  memorial  recentlv  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Yice-Chancellor  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  does  at  the  same  time  deeply  regret  that  the  desire 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  to  accede  to  their  request,  should  have  been 
prevented  by  the  endeavour  to  elect  another  into  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  That  this  meeting  cannot  but  perceive  that 
this  circumstance  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  secure  to  a  minority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  uncontrolled  power  of  electing  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  to  nreclude  the  majority  both  from  the  declaration  of  their 
opinions,  ana  from  the  just  claim  they  have  to  give  effect  to  it.  That, 
it  being  well  known  that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  determined 
to  record  their  votes  in  favour  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  many  per- 
sons, eminent  in  rank  and  talents,  having  expressed  their  earnest  desire 
to  assist  in  his  election,  it  is  expedient  to  use  all  possible  exertion  to 
accomplish  that  most  desirable  object.  That  this  meeting  confidently 
trusts  that  it  will  triumphantly  succeed  in  its  efforts  to  elect  His  Royal 
Highness  into  the  office  of  Chancellor.' 

A  meeting  of  Members  of  the  Senate  took  place  at  the  British  Hotel, 
Cockspur-street,  London,  over  which  the  Marquess  of  Northampton 
presided.  The  following  resolutions,  moved  and  seconded  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Viscount  Svdney,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  Sir  John  Hobhonse, 
Lord  Monteaffle,  and  Lord  Norreys,  were  i>assed  unanimously  : — 

1.  '  That  this  meetuig  has  heard  with  reelings  of  deep  gratitude  the 
tenns  in  which  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  been  pleased  to 
express  the  pride  and  pleasure  he  would  have  in  filling  the  office  of 
ChanceUor  of  our  University.' 

2.  *  That  this  meeting  concurs  most  heartily  in  the  desire  which  has 
been  so  strongly  expressed  by  the  resident  members  of  the  Senate  for 
the  election  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.' 

3.  '  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  a 
result  BO  honourable  to  the  University,  and  that  the  following  noblemen 
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and  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as  a  committee^  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number/ 

Amongst  the  committee  thus  appointed^  were  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  K.6. ;  the  Marquess  of  Douro,  M.P. ;  the  Earl  Grej^  the  Earl 
Jerm3m,  M.P. ;  the  Viscount  Sjdnej,  the  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P* ; 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Iiondon,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol* 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  the  Lora  Bishop  of  St.  bayid's,  the  Lord  De  Lisle  and 
Dudley,  the  Lord  Norreys,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Lord  Mel- 
gund,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust,  the  Hon.  Baron  Alderson, 
the  Hon.  Justice  Coltman,  the  Hon.  Baron  Rolfe,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  Bart.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Eight  Hon.  T.  B.  Macau- 
ley,  Eight  Hon.  E.  Strutt,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  and  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  M.P.,  the  Very  Rer.  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ely,  H.  W.  Tancred,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Q.C.,  Ralph  Neville,  Es^.,  M.P.,  &c. 

Upon  the  resolution  of  Pnnce  Albert's  committee  to  proceed  to  a 
poll  becoming  known.  Dr.  Webb,  Master  of  Clare  HaU,  sent  the  follow- 
mg  communication  to  the  committee  of  Lord  Powis : — 

'  The  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  considering  from  the  answer  of  Prince 
Albert  to  the  address  of  many  members  of  the  Senate,  to  allow  himself 
to  be  proposed  for  election  iato  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor,  that  he 
has  declined  to  do  so,  and  that  the  proposing  His  Royal  Highness  as  a 
candidate  is  putting  the  members  of  the  Senate  into  a  most  delicate  and 
painful  situation,  by  exciting  a  contest,  requests  that  his  name  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  names  upon  the  committee.* 


TuKSDAY,  Feb.  23. 

The  following  notices  were  issued  by  Earl  Powis's  Committee  : — 

Cambridge  Chaneellorskip, 

The  unexpected  determination  announced  in  the  daily  papers  on 
Monday,  and  signed  by  Dr.  Whewell,  has  rendered  a  contested  election 
for  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  inevitable,  not- 
withstanding the  distmct  refusal  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated.  The  election  will  commence  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Thursday  next,  the  25th  inst. ;  and  it  is  arranged  that  the 
poll  is  to  last  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  for 
a  short  time  early  on  Saturday  momine.  The  Earl  of  Powis's  Com- 
jnittee  have  taken  every  means  which  time  would  permit  to  secure  faci- 
lity for  all  members  of  the  Senate,  wherever  resident,  to  reach  the 
University ;  and  information  will  be  obtained  at  all  railway  stations,  and 
at  the  coach  offices  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Committee  for  the  election  of  the  Earl  of  Powis  being  desirous 
to  remove  any  misapprehension  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
proceedings  of  others,  beg  respectfully  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
liOrdship's  friends  to  the  published  letter  of  His  RoyiJ  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  m  which  it  is  stated  that  there  does  not  exist  that  degree  of 
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unanimitj  which  alone  could  leave  His  Royal  Highness  at  liberty  to 
consent  to  be  put  in  nomination. 


A  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate^  favourable  to  the  election 
of  Prince  Albert,  was  held  to-day,  in  the  Ck)mbination  Boom,  at  Trinity 
College,  when  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  the  Master 
of  Jesus,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  the  Master  of  Christ  s,  was  passed 
unanimously : — 

'  That  this  meeting  declare  their  high  gratification  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  very  numerous  and  influential  meeting  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
holden  yesterday  at  the  Union  Hotel,  Cockspur-street,  London,  and  ex- 

Eress  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolutions  there  adopted  ;  and 
ereby  pledge  themselves  to  continue  to  exert  their  best  and  united 
e£Ports  for  tne  attainment  of  the  desired  object.' 

The  Chairman  of  Prince  Albert's  Committee  also  published  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

•  To  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

*  To  prevent  any  of  those  erroneous  impressions  which  it  has  been  so 
studiously  attempted  to  create,  the  Committee  for  securing  the  election 
of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  into  the  office  of  Chancellor,  de- 
clare that  they  are  fully  determined  to  proceed  to  the  poll,  which  will 
commence  on  Thursday  next  (to-morrow,)  and  will  not  terminate  till 
Saturday  noon. 

'  The  Committee  have  all  along  felt  that  they  were  acting  under  a 
sufficient  sanction,  and  they  refer,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  very  numerous  and  influential  meeting  at  the  Union 
Hotel,  Cockspur-street,  London,  on  Monday  last,  as  amply  and  incon- 
testibly  justi^ing  the  course  in  which,  they  deem  it  due  to  the  honour 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  University  to  persevere,  and  which  they 
cannot  doubt  will  be  attended  with  triumphant  success. 

'W.  Whewkll,  Chairman.' 

The  following  official  notice  was  issued  this  afternoon : — 

<  St.  Catharine's  HaU  Lodge,  Feb.  23, 1847. 
'  The  yioe-Chancellor  gives  notice,  that,  in  order  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  non-resident  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  election  of  a  Chan- 
cellor of  this  Universitv,  besides  the  hours  already  named  for  taking 
votes,  the  polling  will  be  resumed  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  25th  instant,  and  also  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  26th  instant,  and  will  be  continued  for  one  hour  each  evening.' 


THE    ELECTION. 

Thursday,  Feb.  25. 

Killing  commenced  at  10  o'clock  and  closed  about  5;  it  was 
.  at  8,  and  closed  at  9  p.m. 
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The  folbwing  is  ttie  •tfltement  <rf  the  first  iaj's  poll  as  given  hj 

Prince  Albert's  Comniittee : — 


P.Albert. 

E.  Powis. 

Quarter  to  11     . 

62      . 

.     .      68 

Quarter  to  12    . 

.       133      . 

.    .    187 

Quarter  to    1     . 

.      219      . 

.     .    301 

Qnarterto   2    . 

.      812 

.     .    368 

4     . 

.      S33      . 

.     .    545 

5     . 

.      582      . 

.    .    572 

9     . 

.      617 

,     .    602 

Earl  Powis's  Committee  gave  the  following  as  the  poll  for  the  day- 
Earl  Powis 610 

P.Albert 602 


Majority  for  E.  Powis   . 


8 


Fbidat>  Feb.  26. 
The  poU  was  resumed  this  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
The  following  u  a  half-hourly  statement  of  this  day's  poll : 


Half-past  10 
11 

Half-past  11 
12 

Half-past  12 
1 

Half-past    1 


Half-past 
Half-past 
Half-past 


P.Albert. 

14 

37 

46 

51 

53 

90 
103 
108 
148 
169 
181 
195 
212 
218 


Gross  poll  at  9  o'clock   875 


E.  Powis. 

11 

31 

46 

52 

58 

77 

81 

85 
107 
119 
133 
143 
158 
162 

789 


Saturday,  Feb.  27. 

This  morning  polling  was  resumed  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  following  is 
the  half-hourly  poll : — 

P.  Albert.  E.  Powis. 


Half-paat   9 

5 

.    .    .        3 

10      . 

24 

.    .     .       15 

Half-paat  10      . 

38 

.     .     .       17 

11 

68 

.     .     .      45 

Half-past  11 

75 

.    .     .      50 

*^  12      . 

78 

.    .     .      50 
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At  12  o'clock  Heniy  Gunning,  Esq.,  MA.,  Senior  Esquire  Bedel, 
called  '  Cestatum  est  a  Scrutinio .-'  the  Vice-Ghancellor  then  opened 
the  vote  box  and  proceeded  to  count,  first  the  votes  for  Earl  Powis,  and 
then  those  for  Prmce  Albert.    The  numbers  were  found  to  be— 

For  H.  R.  a  Prince  Albert  .  953 

For  the  Earl  Powis  .  .  .837 

Majority  for  the  Prince    .  116 

TussDAir,  March  2. 

A  Congregation  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock.  There  were  present  the 
Vice-ChanceUor,  the  Masters  of  St.  Peter's,  Clare,  Gonville  and  Cains, 
Jesus,  St.  John's,  Trinity,  Emmanuel,  Sidney  and  Downing  :  the  Public 
Orator,  the  Registrary,  the  Esquire  Bedels,  Drs.  Banks,  Bartlett,  Bond, 
and  Broadley,  and  about  forty  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Public  Orator  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Crick,  B.D.  of  St.  John's) 
read  his  letter  to  H.  R.  Highness  the  Chancellor,  announcing  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  document : — 

8UMMO  POTENTISiiSIMOaiTE  PRmCIPl  ALBERTO,  CAMELLARIO  ACA- 
DEMIiE  DESIGNATO,  PROCANCELLARIUS,  SENATUSaVE  CANTA- 
BRI6IEN81S.      8.  D. 

Yimm  in  hftc  nostrft  Republic^  summo  perfbnctum  munere,  vimm 
plan^  dignum,  cui  tahs  obtingeret  magistratus,  vimm  cnjus  administra- 
tio  eequitate,  constantift,  et  fide  singulari  eximi^  omata  est,  aegrft  debili- 
tatum  valetudine  mors  acerba  sustulit.  Quem  pauio  ante  in  hftc  curift, 
cum  maximo  omnium  consensu,  fausto  felicique  omine  inauguratum 
Iseta  conspexit,  annum  fer^  septimum  ah  honoria  aooessione  agentem, 
suis  luctuosum,  grave  nobis,  nunc  mortuum  defletcivitas.  Deflet  luget- 
que  matuT^  ereptum  legum  integerrimum  custodem,  juris  sui  vindicem 
constantissimum,  libertatis  acerrimum  defensorem,  quem  ut  plus  nimio 
desideremus,  minus  verendum  est,  quam  ut,  pro  eo  ac  debemns,  justitiam 
ejus  animique  lenitatem  satis  grati  prosequamus  memorid.  At  enim 
ab  inani  desiderio  et  misericordift  nos  statim  revocabat  l^bus  institu- 
tisque  nostris  obtemperatio,  per  quae  a  magistratiis  intercapedhie  diu- 
tumiore  prsccautum  est,  quibusque  in  futurum  ReipubUcae  commodum 
potius  providere  prscscriptum  est,  quam  de  bonorum  interitu  firustra 
dolere  et  conqueri.  Enimvero  quassatse  civitati  promptos  jnbebant  suo- 
currere,  novas  vires  illico  sufficere,  novum  robur  suppeoiiare,  alia  denique 
dignitatis  omamenta  et  prsesidia  stabihtatis  adsdscere,  potius  quam  ea. 
quse  perierant,  sublata  ex  oculis  quserere.  Cum  autem  id  ageret 
academia,  quo  tandem  poterat  confugere,  nisi  ad  tuam  clementiam  et 
gratiam  singularem,  Prmceps  maxime,  qu6,  nisi  ad  tuam  auctoritatem 
siimmam  spectatissimamque  miramque  erga  nosmet  benevolentiam,  tarn 
insigni  indicio  nuper  exploratam  ?  Quid  enim  magis  optabile,  quid  tarn 
magnopere  expetendum  erat,  quam  ut  illustrem  istum  splendorem  sibi 
posset  adjungere,  qui  tuis  auspiciis  gubematse  omni  accessnros  est 
civitati  f      Itaque  vulneribua  remedium  qnserenti  tua  preesentissima 
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occurrebftt  sanatio ;  quae  perculsa  et  prostrata  jaoebant,  excitare  et 
instaurare  tu  solus  posse  Tidebaiis — quali  ope  et  consilio  destituti  eranras, 
talem  adjutorem  et  consiliariam  te  confidenter  promittebat  hominam 
expectatio,  idemque  confinnabat  et  spondebat  sequitas  tua  admirabilis, 
fides  et  yirtus  omnibas  perspectissima.  Tu&  profect6  auctoritate  oon- 
firmatis,  tuam  adeptis  gratiam,  fore  nt  non  modo  jacentem  ciTitatem 
extoUere,  sed  etiam  amplificare  ejus  pristinam  dignitatem  liceat,  facile 
persuasum  est.  Quid  ?  quod  a  Regibus  olim  fundUita,  Regum^  uti  par 
erat,  patrocinium  petebat  Academia :  Principiim  benevolentift  stabilita, 
Principis  numen  et  auxilium  supplex  audebat  implorare.  Quam  olim 
nascentem  placido  lumine  viderat  Regina,  eiTix  desperandum  erat,  talem 

auoque  bonoram  adjutorem  adscisci  posse,  talem  fortunarum  suarum 
efensorem  et  custodem,  qualem  te  quoque,  Princeps  clementissime, 
futurum  esse  penitus  confidit  Ciyitas.  His  igitur  Uteris  tibi  significan- 
dum  esse  Senatus  censuit,  ad  amplissimum  munus  et  officium  te  liben- 
tissim^  suffiragiis  suis  elegisse.  Quam  rerum  administrationem  ut 
clementer  velis  suscipere,  omni  studio  et  veneratione  orat  atque  obscerat 
Academia.  Liceat  nobis  supplicare  ut  Rempublicam  nostram  maxim4 
auctoritate  tu&  confirmes,  ut  banc  sedem  antiquam  Pbilosopbise  digni- 
tate  tuft  exomes.  Uteris  et  bumanitate  illustram  reddas,  ut  jura  defendas, 
ut  Ubertatem  tuearis,  id  denique  in  nosmet  imperium  teneas^  quod  pad 
et  tranquilUtati  maxima  conducat,  quod  religion!  et  pietati  erga  Deum 
praesertim  faveat,  quod  huic  uni  magis  omnibus  inserviat,  in  quo  salus 
praecipue  nititur  Academise,  prsesidio  videUcet  Ecclesise.     Vale. 

Tbe  following  grace  was  then  offered  and  passed  unanimously : — 

'  Placeat  vobis  ut  Uteree  modo  lectse  reservabuntur :  sigiUo  vestro 
usitato  sigillentur  et  ad  celsissimum  Cancellarium  presententur.' 

Tbe  Congregation  was  adjourned  till  1  o'clock. 

At  the  Congregation  held  at  1  o'clock,  the  Orator's  letter  was  again 
read,  and  the  grace  passed. 

Immediately  after  the  Congregation,  the  Yice-ChanceUor,  accompa- 
nied by  Henry  Gunning,  £sq.,  the  Senior  Esquire  Bedel,  left  for 
London,  to  present  tbe  letter  to  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  deputation  was  honoured  by  an  interview  with  the  Prince  at 
about  half-past  5  o'clock,  at  which  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  him- 
self in  the  warmest  terms  of  satisfaction  at  the  distinguished  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  sincere 
gratification  he  felt  in  accepting  it.  His  Roy^  Highness  also  con- 
versed with  the  deputation  on  the  subject  of  English  university  disd- 
pline. 

At  a  Congregation  holden  on  Wednesday  morning  at  1 1  o'clock, 
where  were  present  in  the  Senate  House,  the  Masters  of  St. 
Peter's,  Christ's,  Corpus  Cbristi,  Downing,  Emmanuel,  Gonville  and 
Caius,  Jesus,  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  and  about  50  other  members  of 
the  Senate,  Uie  Vice-ChanceUor  read  the  foUowing  gradous  reply  of  His 
Royal  Highness : — 

'  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  apprized  me  of 
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the  result  of  the  recen  t  Election  for  the  CHANCELLORSHIP  of  ths 
University  of  Camhridge. 

*  I  need  scarcely  ohserve^  after  so  recent  and  puhlic  a  declaration  of 
my  sentiments  and  feelines  with  regard  to  my  Nomination  as  a  Candi- 
date for  that  Office,  that  Uie  proceedings  which  have  subsequently  taken 
place  have  been  entirely  without  my  sanction  or  privity. 

'  The  intention  to  propose  me  as  a  Candidate^  was  not  known  to  me, 
until  a  period  when  the  time  for  the  Election  was  at  hand,  and  when 
the  arrangements  for  ascertaining  thle  sense  of  the  University  were 
already  completed.  . 

'  I  could  only  have  suspended  their  progress  by  a  peremptory  decla- 
ration, that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  consent,  if  elected,  to  accept 
the  Office  of  CHANCELLOR,  and  such  a  declaration  I  did  not  deem 
it  respectful  to  the  University  to  make. 

'  The  Election  has  now  terminated,  and  a  majority  of  the  University, 
including  a  great  number  of  its  Members  most  eminent  for  their  ser- 
Tices  to  the  Church,  to  the  Universi^,  and  to  the  cause  of  Literature 
and  Science,  has  declared  itself  in  nivour  of  my  appointment  to  the 
vacant  Office. 

'  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  me  to  notify  without  delay  the 
course,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  pursue. 

'  I  have  resolved  to  accept  the  trust  which  the  University  is  willing 
to  confide  to  me. 

'  In  formine  this  decision  I  have  been  influenced  by  a  respectfiil 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  its  Members,  b^  a  great  un- 
willingness to  involve  the  University  m  the  probable  necessity  of  another 
contest^  but,  above  all,  by  an  earnest  hojae  that,  through  a  zealous  and 
impartial  dischar^  of  the  trust  which  I  undertake,  I  shall  succeed  in 
establishing  a  claim  on  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  whole  Aca- 
demical Body. 

'(Signed)  'ALBERT; 

'March  8, 1847/ 

Earl  Powis  has  addressed  the  following  circular  to  his  supporters. 

'  Berkeley  Square,  March  1, 1847. 
« Revd.  Sir, 
'  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  with  my  wannest  thanks  the  exertions 
you  have  made  in  my  beha&  during  the  contest,  now  concluded,  for  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  me,  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Senate  have  given  me  their  independent  support, 
and  have  done  me  the  honour  to  record  their  votes  in  my  favour ;  many 
of  them  making  great  sacrifices  for  that  purpose.  The  numbers  polled 
for  me  justify  die  contest  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  would 
on  most  occasions  have  ensured  success. 

'  The  Election  being  over,  I  dismiss  all  feelings  but  those  of  the 
deepest  Gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  mj  friends,  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  University, 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Revd.  Sir, 

*  Your  faithful  and  obliged  Servant, 
•POWIS.* 
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The  foHowing  letters  were  cbculated  during  the  eleetion  i^^ 
To  the  Earl  ofPcwU. 

'fi  Spring  Garden  Terrace.  Feb.  90, 1847. 

'  Mj  Lord,— A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  baa  led  some  ^i  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  think, 
"that  from  the  independence  of  your  position,  and  your  steady  support 
of  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  University,  your  Lordship  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  fill  this  high  and  important  trust."  I  shall  be  happy 
if  your  answer  to  this  letter  should  enable  me  to  concur  in  all  respects 
in  the  above  sentiments  :  but  having  inquired,  of  some  gentlemen  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  promoting  your  election, 
what  are  your  views  and  intentions  with  respect  to  that  active  resist- 
ances to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  and  sup^ 
stitiotts  practices  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  the  head,  which  hss 
hitherto  distinguished  this  kingdom,  I  learnt,  with  regret,  that  yonr 
Lordship  was  one  of  those  Peers,  who  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
(1845)  supported  the  Bill  for  permanently  endowing  the  College  of 
Maynooth  in  which  those  erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices are  taught,  fostered,  and  matured,  and  a  priesthood  reared  to  in* 
culcate  them.  But  those  gentlemen  could  not  furnish  me  with  any 
further  information.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  ascertain  from  your- 
self your  intentions  with  regard  to  the  future. 

'  Both  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  have  so  acted  and 
spoken,  respecting  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
as  to  ju8tif)(  the  belief  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  what  they  may 
consider  any  favourable  opportunity,  to  give  a  porticm  of  the  power  of 
this  Christian  Kingdom  to  Pbpal  Rome.  It  may  be  that  by  a  sudden 
political  movement  you  were  betrayed  into  a  fidse  position  in  the  last 
session,  and  that  so  far  irom  participating  in  such  further  intentions, 
you  raUier  intend  to  retrace  your  steps,  and  to  resist  all  further  attempts 
to  give  any  part  of  the  British  power  to  the  support  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem. I  feel  that  I  may,  as  my  inclination  leads  me,  support  your 
Lordship  on  this  occasion.  But  otherwise,  if  no  candidiOe  for  this 
honourable  office  should  appear,  who  shall  be  able  to  give  a  dear  Pro- 
testant reply  to  such  inquiries,  I  shall  probably,  notwithstandiuff  your 
Lordship's  qualifications  m  other  respects,  stand  altogether  aloof  from 
this  election,  as  doubtless  will  many  other  memben  of  the  Senate, 
hoping  that  such  a  course  may  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  persuade 
those  that  guide  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  give  such  considera- 
tion as  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Protestant  oemduct  and  character  of  all 
our  officers  and  representatives. 

'  As  your  Lordship  might  think  I  am  assuming  almost  too  much 
liberty,  I  will  mention  that  I  had  the  honour  last  year  (1845)  to  be 
appointed  and  act  as  Chsirman  of  the  Committee  for  collecting  the  sig- 
natures to  the  Cambridge  Anti-Maynooth  protest,  which  was  signed  by 
573  Masters  of  Arts,  members  of  the  Senate,  and  presented  to  our  re- 
presentatives in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  aa  sucn  I  am  aware  of  the 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  those  gentlemen,  and  doubt  not  that 
many  of  them  will  approve  of  my  having  thus  addressed  you,  and  will 
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read  with  much  bterest  and  anzieC^f  whatever  answer  you  may  conde- 
scend to  return  to  the  inquiries. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

'  Tour  Lordship's  obedient  servant. 
'  (Signed)  <  GEO.  BOCHFORT  CLARKE.' 

To  George  Boehfart  Clarke^  Eeq. 

*  Bericeley  Square,  Feb.  23, 1847. 
'  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  two  letters,  the  latter 
of  this  day's  date.    I  must  apolo^ze  for  my  delay  in  acknowledging  the 
first. 

*  It  substantially  treats  upon  my  vole  for  Maynooth. 

'  That  vote  vras  given  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was  better  that 
the  State  should  increase  the  grant  to  Maynooth  than  that  the  property 
of  the  Lrish  Church  should  be  applied  thereto.  The  signs  of  me  times 
appeared  to  me  to  indicate  that  such  a  course  might  not  improbably  be 
taken  by  persons  of  weight  in  the  political  wond.  As  one,  and  the 
most  likely  step  to  prevent  that  evil  to  our  Church,  I  gave  my  vote. 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'  Tour  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  POWIS.' 

The  following  document  was  also  put  forth  on  the  occasion. 

'The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated among  the  Members  of  the  Senate : 

COPY. 

«  Trinity  Lodge,  Feb.  27, 1847. 

*  '*  My  Dear  Sir.— I  hope  you  wiB  give  us  the  benefit  of  vour  vote 
in  favour  of  Prince  Albert  as  our  Chancellor.  In  him  we  shall  have 
powerful  protection,  sympathy  in  our  studies,  and  freedom  from  political 
party.  In  Lord  Powis  we  should  onlv  have  a  Chancellor  of  St.  John's ; 
for  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  in  whose  hands  he  has  entirely  placed 
himself,  has  estranged  the  acting  part  of  the  rest  of  the  University  from 
him  altogether. 

*  •'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  youi^s  veijtruly, 

W.  Whewell." 

'  This  finrmal  attempt  to  represent  the  present  contest  for  the  Chan- 
cellorship as  a  struggle  between  the  Collies  is  unjust  and  unprece* 
dented.  That  it  is  not  sa  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Senate 
ma^  be  inferred  firom  the  list  of  Lord  Powis'  committee  in  London, 
which  contains  about  forty  Trinity  names ;  and  the  result  of  the  poll 
will  cleariy  show  how  strong  a  sympathy  with  Lord  Powis  is  entertamed 
within  every  College. 

« R.  Tatham,  Master  of  St.  John's  College. 

'St  John'k  College,  Feb.  24, 1847/ 

Very  soon  after  this  document  made  its  appearance,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  circulated  the  following  explanation : — 

« Trinity  Lodge,  Feb.  U,  1847. 
'  The  Master  of  St.  John's  having  pnnted  and  drcokted  a  private 
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letter  of  mine,  addressed  to  a  Member  of  this  College,  I  am  compelled 
to  state,  in  explanation  of  the  expressions  there  used,  that  Lord  Powis's 
failing  to  communicate  to  the  acting  officers  of  the  University  his  in- 
tention when  he  had  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, his  not  enabling  them  to  communicate  with  him  in  less  than  six 
days  after  that  time,  and  his  giving  in  reply  to  their  communication  no 
answer  but  the  resolution  of  a  committee,  justifies  the  expressions  there 
used.  W.  Wheweix.* 


INA.UGURATION  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT  AS  CHANCELLOR  OF 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  deputation  from  the  University  arrived  at  the  Palace  at 
three  o'clock,  and  consisted  of  the  following : — ^Lord  Lyndhurst,  High 
Steward ;  Henry  Philpott,  D.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Master  of  Cathe- 
rine-Hall ;  Thomas  Crick,  B.D.,  Public  Orator ;  the  Masters  of  the 
various  colleges  ;  the  junior  Proctor ;  the  senior  Moderator  (officiating 
for  the  senior  Proctor)  ;  the  senior  Scrutator ;  the  junior  Scrutator ;  the 
Members  of  the  Caput ;  the  Registrary ;  and  the  Esquire  Bedells.  In 
addition  to  the  deputation,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Members  of  the 
University  attended  to  witness  the  august  ceremony.  Among  those 
present,  were  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  University,  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  Goulbum  and  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Law ;  and  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity. 

The  whole  of  the  members  present  wore  their  respective  academic 
costumes,  and  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  the  deputations  were  attended 
b^  the  usual  officers  of  the  University,  bearing  their  appropriate  insig- 
ma  of  office.  The  deputation  was  conducted  up  the  grand  staircase  to 
the  green  drawing-room. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  received  it  in  the  throne-room.  H.R.H.  wore 
his  robe  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  his  train  being 
borne  by  the  Equerries  in  Waiting,  Col.  Bouverie,  and  Lieut-Col.  F.  H. 
Seymour.  The  Prince  was  attended  by  Viscount  Clifden,  Lord  in 
Waitine ;  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  B,  Phipps,  Private  Secretary ;  and 
Capt.  l! .  Seymour,  Groom-in- Waiting.  Prince  Albert  stood  at  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  throne  (which  was  railed  o£P),  and  near  H.R.H, 
was  placed  a  magnificent  chair  of  state,  of  classic  design,  richly  carved 
and  gilt,  and  supported  by  sphinxes,  the  seat  being  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet.  Capt.  G.  C.  Blake,  R.  N.,  and  Major-Gen.  Godwin,  Gen- 
tlemen |Ushers-in- Waiting  to  Prince  Albert,  received  the  Vice-Chaneel- 
.lor  and  deputation  in  the  entrance  to  the  throne-room,  and  conducted 
them  to  BL.R.H.  The  Rev.  Dr.  PhUpott,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, then  delivered  the  following  address  to  the  Prince : 

'  It  is  my  dutv  to  present  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  letters  patent 
of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  into  which 
your  royal  highness  has  been  elected  by  the  Senate.  In  presenting 
them,  as  I  am  now  permitted  to  do,  I  should  very  imperfectly  fulfil 
what  the  university  requires  of  me  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  express  the 
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bigh  gratification  which  your  Royal  Highness's  acceptance  of  the  office 
has  caused  amongst  us.  Tour  rojal  highness  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  institutions  amidst  which  we  live,  and  of 
which  we  conceive  we  may  be  justly  proud.  Your  Royal  Highness 
knows  that  the  foundations  of  them  were  laid  many  centuries  ago  ;  that 
they  were  destined  to  maintain  and  spread  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  civilisation ;  that  the  successive  generations  of  men,  to  whom  their 
management  had  been  entrusted,  mive  laboured  earnestly,  and  with 
effect,  and,  I  trusty  I  may  add,  by  Grod's  blessing,  with  success,  to  im- 
part sound  learning  and  religious  education,  and  to  train  up  a  supply  of 
men  duly  qualified  to  serve  Grod  in  church  and  state.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  this  work  demands  that  we  should  have,  as  our  statutes 
require,  some  one  head  to  direct  our  movements,  to  guide  and  govern 
us,  to  watch  over  our  interests,  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  efficiency 
of  our  institutions^  and  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  that  each  member 
of  our  body  should  have  firee  scope  to  perform  his  appointed  office  in 
security  and  peace.  It  has  been  our  custom  accordingly,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  vacancies  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  to  choose  into  that  high 
office  some  illustrious  person,  eminent  for  his  attachment  to  institutions 
such  as  ours,  and  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  whose  elevated 
position  should  give  him  peculiar  racihties  for  protecting  us  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  us  as 
essential  to  the  right  performance  of  our  duties.  The  University,  Sirv 
rejoices  on  the  present  occasion  that  they  have  found  in  your  Royal 
Highness  a  chancellor,  in  whose  sympathy  for  their  studies,  in  the 
wisdom  of  whose  government,  and  m  whose  powerful  protection,  they 
feel  that  they  may  place  the  most  unbounded  confidence.  They  have 
observed,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  respect,  those  virtues  in  your 
Royal  Highness's  character  which  it  is  their  own  high  aim  to  inculcate, 
and  which  shine  forth  most  brightly  in  the  most  exalted  rank.  They 
are  not  unacquainted  with  your  Royal  Highness's  own  academical  repu- 
tation and  acquirements.  They  have  observed  it  to  be  always  your 
Koval  Highness's  study  to  promote  the  cause  of  science  and  Uterature,  ** 
and  to  lend  the  sanction  of  your  high  influence  to  whatever  is  pure  and 
elevated  in  sentiment,  to  all  that  is  noble  and  graceful  in  action,  to  all 
that  dignifies  and  adorns  the  pursuits  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  source 
of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  University  that,  by  your  Royal  High- 
nesses acceptance  of  the  office  of  their  chancellor,  they  have  been  able 
to  connect  closely  with  themselves  and  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  a  prince  with  such  high  claims  to  their  respect  and  confidence. 
Few  persons  have  held  that  office  and  established  so  strong  a  claim  upon 
the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  University  as  our  late  excellent  chan- 
cellor, his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  showed  upon  every 
occasion  the  most  lively  sympathy  for  our  pursuits  of  science  and  Ute- 
rature. Nothing  that  was  or  interest  to  the  University  failed  to  excite 
interest  in  him — a  man  of  princely  virtues,  kind  and  courteous  to  all 
who  approached  him,  his  loss  has  been  deeply  felt  and  deeply  regretted 
by  all  the  members  of  our  body.  Your  Royal  Hiehness's  acceptance 
of  our  Chancellorship  has  raised  us  from  the  grief  wnich  the  loss  of  that 
excellent  nobleman  occasioned.  By  aecepting  the  office,  and  by  the 
gracious  terms  in  which  your  pleasure  respecting  it  has  been  made 
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knowii  to  OS,  jour  Royal  Highness  haa  signified  that  the  well-heing  of 
our  Uniyersitjr  is  an  object  of  much  interest  to  jou.  As  the  course  of 
years  rolls  on,  and  strengthens  the  tie  which  binds  your  Royal  Highness 
to  us,  we  trust  that  the  institutions  with  which  you  have  done  us  the 
honour  to  connect  yourself  will  be  found  to  be  not  unworthy  of  your 
care,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  administer  them  not  unworthy  of 
esteem.  May  your  Rcnral  Highness  tive  long  to  hold  the  office  of  our 
chancellor  ;  and  mHy  the  execution  of  the  trust  which  it  imposes  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  you,  and  add  one  more  to  the  many  ties  of 
affectionate  attachment  which  binds  your  Royal  Highness  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.' 

The  Vice-chancellor  haying  concluded  his  address,  notified  that,  by 
permission  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Proctor  should  read  the  letters 
patent  of  office.    The  letters  patent  were  accordingly  read. 

Prince  Albert  then  took  uie  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c.,  which  were 
administered  by  the  Yice-Chancellor,  who  conducted  H.R.H.  to  the 
chair  of  state,  and  presented  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Cambridge.  Prince  Albert  being  seated,  the  Rey.  T.  Crick,  B.D, 
Public  Orator,  made  an  oration  to  H.R.H.  in  Latin.  The  Public 
Orator  haying  concluded,  H.R.H.  rose  and  deliyered  the  following 
address: 

*  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — Haying  been  in- 
stalled as  your  Chancellor,  by  the  ceremony  which  is  just  concluded, 
allow  me  now  to  assure  you  of  the  sincere  gratification  which  I  feel  at 
the  honour  you  haye  conferred  upon  me.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  sub- 
iect  of  pride  for  me  to  find  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Uniyersity 
like  yours,  renowned  as  well  for  its  piety  and  learning,  as  for  its 
strong  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  country;  and  grati- 
fying as  this  mark  of  your  good  opinion  must  be  to  myself,  I  can, 
at  the  same  time,  read  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  that  deyoted 
attachment  to  the  person  and  throne  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
which  has  eyer  distinguished  you.  This  dignity  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me  by  your  spontaneous  act,  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
proof  of  confidence  in  me,  which  you  haye  thereby  shown,  to  be 
the  more  flattering  from  mj  not  haying  been  educated  at  your  uniyer- 
sity. If,  howeyer,  those  ties  of  early  associations,  and  that  grateful 
feeling  which  attaches  a  scholar  to  the  place  to  which  he  owes  his 
mentfd  deyelopement,  must  be  wanting  in  my  case,  I  hope  that  this 
deficiency  may  be  compensated  by  that  interest  which  I  must  most 
strongly  feel  in  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and  in  the  institutions  to 
which  is  committed  the  important  trust  of  training  the  rising  generation, 
which  is  in  future  to  serye  and  adorn  her  in  church  and  state.  I  feel 
that  the  task  I  shall  haye  to  perform  is  not  rendered  more  easy  by  my 
haying  to  repair  the  loss  you  haye  sustained  by  the  death  of  that  most 
excellent  nobleman  who  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  before  me ;  but 
you  may  rest  assured  that  my  new  duties  will  engage  my  constant  and 
earnest  attention,  and  that  you  will  always  find  me  equally  ready  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  your  endeayours  to  promote  the  general  cause  of 
religion,  literature,  and  science,  and  to  maintain  those  rights  and  pri- 
yil^s,  the  exercise  of  which  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  your 
duties.' 
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The  prince  having  concluded  his  address,  the  Vice-ChanceDor  pre- 
sented the  principal  members  of  the  universitj  to  his  Hoyid  Highness ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  members  then  retired.  Before  leaving  the  palace^ 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  all  the  members  of  the  university  were  ushered 
to  the  library,  where  a  sumptuous  d^eHnS  was  served  to  the  distinguished 
party. 

In  the  evening  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  gave  a  grand  dinner,  at  Buck- 
ingham palace,  to  the  members  of  the  deputation  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  including;  H.  Philpott,  D.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Master  of  Catherine  Hall ;  T.  Crick,  B.D.,  Public  Orator ;  W.  Hodg- 
son,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  Peter's  College ;  W.  Webb,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Clare-hall;  6.  Ainslie,  D.D.,  Master  of  Pembroke  College;  B.  Chap- 
man, D.D.,  Master  of  GonvO  and  Cains  College;  J.  Lunb,  D.D., 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  W.  French,  D.D.,  Master  of  Jesus 
College;  J.  Graham,  D.D.,  Master  of  Christ's  College ;  R.  Tatham, 
D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's  Collero  ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  N.  Grenvilie, 
Master  of  Magdalen  College;  W.Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College ;  G.  Ajchdall,  D.D.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  R.  Phelps, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  ;  T.  Worsley,  M.A.,  Master  of 
Downing  College ;  W.  J.  fongsley,  M.A.,  Proctor ;  J.  C.  Adams, 
M.A.,  Moderator;  J.  W.  Astley,  M.A.,  Scrutator ;  F.  Proctor,  M.A., 
Scrutator ;  S.  H.  Banks,  LL.D,  member  of  the  Caput ;  H.  J.  H. 
Bond,  M.D.,  member  of  the  Caput ;  G.  F.  Rayner,  M.  A.,  member  of 
the  Caput ;  G.  Maddison,  M.A.,  member  of  the  Caput ;  J.  Romillv, 
M.A.,  Registrary ;  G.  Leapingwell,  M. A.,  Esquire  Bedell ;  W.  Hop- 
kins, M.A.,  Esquire  Bedell. 

In  addition  to  the  University  deputation,  the  following  illustrious 
ffuests  were  also  present  at  dinner : — The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Bishop  of  IjOu- 
don,  the  Rev.  Lord  W.  Russell,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Riffht  Hon.  H.  Goulbum,  the  Hon.  C.  E. 
Law^  Mr.  G.  E.  Anson,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Phipps,  and  Lieut. 
Colonel  F.  H.  Seymour. 


The  following  degrees  have  been  conferred : — 

Bachelor  in  Divinity, 
6.  H.  Marsh,  FeUow  of  St.  John's  College. 

Masters  of  Arts. 
William  Maw  Shaw,  Sidney  Sussex  College. 
George  John  Boudier,  King's  College. 

Ad  Uundem. 
Rev.  Lewis  Paige,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Classical  Tripos,  March  23,  1847. 
Examiners. 
Francis  France,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 
Francis  Whaley  Harper,  M.A.  St.  John's  College. 
Benjamin  Wrigglbsworth  Beatson,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 
John  Alexander  Frbre,  M.A.,  Trinitv  College. 
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First  Class. 

Evans,         1 
Vansittort,  J 

Trin. 

Headlam, 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Alder, 

Trm. 

Simpson, 

Trin. 

Hole, 

Joh. 

Gmason, 

Christ's. 

Back,       ) 
Holmes,  j 

Trin. 

Roberts,  J 

Cains. 

Pemb. 

Magd. 

Calthrop, 

Trin. 

Anderson, 

Joh. 

Graham,    ) 
Newham,  j 

Trin. 

Purton, 

Cath. 

Joh. 

Second  Class. 

Bull,      1 
Weir,   / 

Trin. 

Sowerby, 

Trin. 

Caius. 

Prest, 

Joh. 

Bolton, 

Christ's. 

g^M 

Joh. 

Milner, 

Cath. 

Joh. 

Monk, 

Trin, 

TMrd 

Clayton, 
Class. 

Caius. 

Ottey, 

Peach, 

Joh. 

Bickersteth, 

Trin. 

Christ's. 

Ingram, 

Trin. 

Harrison, 

Caius. 

Wdlstenholme, 

Trin. 

Longmore, 

Emm. 

Penny, 

Christ's 

Blomefield, 

Trin. 

Goodwin, 

Ca  ius. 

Plater, 

Christ's. 

Ingle, 

Caius, 

Charlton^ 

Joh. 

Girling, 

Trin. 

MiUard, 

Joh. 

Chancellor's  ] 

Medalists,  1847. 

1.  Evan6,  Charles 

2.  Van  Sittart,  August  Arthur 

I  Trinity. 

Pitt  Scholar — Elected,  March  4. 

Scott,  Charles  Brodrick,  Trinity. ' 

St.  John's  College. 

Fellows. — Elected,  March  22. 

Foundation. 

Cherriman,  John  Bradford,  6th  Wrangler ,  1845. 

Field  Thomas,  13th  Junr.  Opt.  5th  Classic,  1844. 

Hoare,  Arthur  Malortie,  9th  Junr.  Opt.  equal  as  .5th  Classic,  1844. 

Newham,  William  Leighton,  25th  Wrangler,  1847. 

Wilson,  William  Parkinson,  Senior  Wrangler,  1847. 

Wood,  John  Spicer,  22nd  Wrangler,  4th  Classic,  1846. 

Piatt. 
Campbell,  Archibald  Samuels,  M.A.,  4th  Wrangler,  1843. 
Slater,  Edward  Bentley,  41st  Junr.  Opt.  9th  Classic,  1843. 
Wad^ngham,  Thomas,  Nth  Wrangler,  and  4th,  3rd  class,  Classic, 
1844. 

Bishop,  of  Ely  s.— Elected,  March  17. 
Holmes,  George  Gorham,  22nd  Senr.  Opt.  and  5th,  2nd   Claas^ 
Classic^  1846. 
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OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW. 


MAY,  1847. 


Observations  on  Naval  Affairs^  and  on  some  Collateral  Sub- 
jects^  including  instances  of  Injustice  experienced  by  the 
Author^  with  a  Summary  of  his  Naval  Services^  and  a  copious 
Appendix.  By  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
White.     London.    James  Ridgway.     1847. 

A  PEACE  of  thirty-three  years  has  developed  the  cold  and 
cautious  character  of  our  nation ;  the  sense  of  perfect  security 
which  men  obtain,  when  season  after  season  passes,  and  the 
rumours  of  war  roll  by  like  thunder-claps,  and  all  excitement  is 
the  excitement  of  gain, — and  all  progress  is  of  a  practical  to  be 
calculated  material  description, — has  deadened  in  the  minds  of 
our  countrymen  much  that  was  chivalrous  and  gallant-hearted, — 
has  led  to  a  strange  apathy  and  indifference  upon  subjects  which 
after  all  are  of  the  nearest,  and  should  be  of  the  dearest  consi- 
deration ;  thus  it  is  that  every  month  contains  its  obituary  of 
brave  and  gallant  officers,  yet  very  few  among  the  regular  readers 
of  the  daily  press  ever  glance  at  the  list  of  services,  by  means  of 
which  the  sadTety  they  so  highly  prize,  and  the  comfort  to  which 
they  so  selfishly  cling,  has  been  secured  to  them  ;  CsBsar,  dead 
and  turned  to  clay,  ceases  to  excite  any  interest ;  that  wit  was 
not  far  wrong  who  defined  gratitude  as  a  *  quick  sense  of  future 
favours.'  But  notwithstanding,  let  another  war  arise,  the 
young  and  favoured  will  again  start  forth  in  the  gallant  race 
of  glory,  many  an  ardent  spirit,  fondly  deluding  himself  into 
the  belief  that  immortsd  fame  and  deathless  glory  are  some- 
thing more  than  mere  phrases,  and  represent  the  sense  which 
the  nation  will  hereafter  entertain  of  his  services,  and  yet, 
after  long  and  weary  watches,  after  the  best  part  of  a  life 
passed  in  constant  anxiety  and  danger,  in  preparation  and  ac« 

VOL.    IV.  N    N 
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complishment,  the  result  which  we  are  now  lamenting,  will  be 
repeated ;  peace  once  declared,  each  day  the  oration  wiU  become 
weaker,  one  by  one  the  leaves  will  drop  from  the  wreath,  and 
unable  to  comprehend  the  sad  change;  with  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  war  still  echoing  in  his  ears,  and  all  its  glory  painted 
vividly  on  his  mind,  as  in  the  days  of  his  youthful  ambition,  the 
old  officer  will  sink  into  his  grave  unwept^  unhonoured,  and  on- 
sung,  by  the  country  whose  existence  he  has  helped  to  protect 

Truly  we,  of  all  people,  should  r^dse  monuments  and  build  up 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead ;  so  that  in  our  great 
prosperity  we  may  not  be  unmindful  of  those  who  stood  by  us  in 
the  days  of  our  adversity.  It  is  a  very  sad  truth  that  the  mass 
of  our  countrymen  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our  naval  and  military 
history.  They  toast  the  services  at  public  festivals,  glasses  are 
tossed  off  to  the  tune  of  Rule  Britannia  and  the  Conquering 
Hero;  at  the  approach  of  the  Duke  every  head,  uncovered, 
bows  low ;  the  tomb  of  Nelson  is  the  first  object  of  the  sight-seer 
at  Saint  PauPs ; — but  here  the  interest  ends.  Of  the  continuous 
progress  of  our  arms,  of  the  succession  of  great  achievements 
both  by  land  and  sea,  of  our  vast  successes  in  the  east,  and  of 
our  arduous,  though  less  fortunate  campaigns  in  the  west,  the 
public  are  mostly  quite  ignorant :  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  alone 
engage  and  monopolize  all  their  sympathies.  Actions  equally 
brilliant,  but  unattended  by  consequences  of  the  same  vast  im- 
portance, the  long  and  wearisome  blockades,  the  desperate  exer- 
tions of  single  valour,  have  too  soon  been  forgotten.  On  the 
continent  it  is  very  different;  every  cottager  in  France  is 
acquainted  with  the  principal  events  of  the  campaign  of  93;  with 
the  exploits  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  with  the  progress  of  the  grand 
army  on  the  Rhine ;  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  Prussian  of  the  lowest 
class  who  is  not  quite  master  of  the  history  of  the  seven  years  of 
war ;  but  in  our  country,  even  amongst  the  superior  ranks,  there 
are  many  whose  knowledge  of  our  peninsular  camp^ugn  only 
extends  to  the  fact  that  the  Duke  drove  Soult  out  of  Spain,  who 
had  never  perused  a  naval  history,  and  to  whom  such  illustrious 
names  as  Collingwood,  Stopford,  Cockbum,  De  Saumarez,  are 
almost  unknown,  and  entirely  indifierent. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  a 
pamphlet  which  has  awakened  in  us  feelings  of  the  most  painful 
interest.  Lord  Dundonald,  while  directing  public  attention  to 
the  general  state  of  the  navy,  has  recalled  to  us  his  own  eventful 
life,  by  publishing  that  memorial  of  his  services  which,  by  the 
desire  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  all  officers  transmitted  to  the 
Admiralty ;  in  this  statement  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  his  countrymen,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  made  in  vain  :  as 
we  peruse  the  life  of  this  great  officer,  whose  name  was  eminently 
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conspicuous  for  gallantry  where  all  were  gallant,  and  learn  with 
what  ingratitude  he  has  been  treated,  through  what  trying  scenes 
of  suffering,  anxiety,  and  heart*wearing  grief  he  has  passed,  how 
few  were  the  years  of  his  glory  compared  with  the  years  of  his 
ostracism,  and  find  that  now  in  his  old  age  he  stands  forth  in 
▼indication  of  his  honour,  and  points  to  the  capitol  of  his  fiune, 
we  feel  that  a  subject  of  solemn  moment  is  submitted  to  our 
consideration. 

Lord  Cochrane^s  has  been  one  of  those  extraordinary  careers 
which  recall  to  us  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages;  his  indomi- 
table energy,  his  unconquerable  will,  his  total  absence  of  all 
selfishness,  his  keen  sense  of  duty,  which  led  him  eren  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  cold  and  calculating  discretion,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  long  list  of  our  bold  and  adventurous 
captains ;  his  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  heroic  character, 
and  as  such  hk  name  was  once  as  widely  known  as  that  of 
England  ;*  although  latterly  obscured  and  overlooked.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  be  made  accjuainted  with  some 
of  the  principal  achievements  through  which  his  reputation  was  so 
wonderfully  extended. 

His  lordship  entered  the  navy  in  1793,  and  after  seven  years 
constant  service  he  was,  in  1800,  appointed  commander  of  the 
Speedy  brig,  mounting  14  guns,  with  a  complement  of  54  men. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1801,  a  few  miles  from  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona, he  fell  in  with  the  6amo,  a  Spanish  frigate  of  32  heavy 
guns,  and  a  crew  of  319.  Notwithstanding  this  fearful  dispro- 
portion of  force,  he  at  once  rushed  to  attack  her,  and  after  a  most 
severe  engagement  she  was  boarded  and  captured.  Lord  Coch- 
rane himself  leading  the  boarding  party ;  as  this  was  esteemed 
by  naval  men  the  most  gallant  single  action  that  had  ever  been 
fought.  Lord  Cochrane  naturally  expected  the  same  tokens  of 
favour  and  consideration  which  had  been  shown  to  other  officers 
engaged  in  far  lees  severe  and  dangerous  contests,  but  strange 
to  relate,  his  own  promotion  was  deferred  for  three  months, 
while  that  of  Lieutenant  Parker,  the  only  lieutenant  on  board 
the  Speedy,  who,  on  boarding,  received  a  severe  sabre  wound  in 
his  thigh,  and  a  musket  ball  in  his  breast,  was  sternly  refused. 
The  warm*  hearted,  generous  commander  pleaded  for  his  friend 
and  brother  officer  with  an  earnestness  which  he  disdained  to 
exert  in  his  own  behalf  and  when  the  renewed  application  was 
rejected  in  harsh  and  violent  terms,  he  replied  that  more  men 

*  We  remember  Lord  Brougham^  when  he  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
to  extend  'Lord  Dundonald's  patent  for  his  steam-engine,  gave  a  veiy  graphic 
account  of  the  effect  which  the  Karl  of  Dundonald^  presence  created  at  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries.  Even  the  eouitien  left  the  king  to  crowd  round  the  admiral  \  mobs 
used  to  follow  him  in  the  streets*  and  cheer  him  at  the  public  assemblies. 
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were  killed  in  the  Speedy  than  on  board  the  Victory,  the  flag- 
ship, at  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  when  all  the  princt{Mil 
officers  were  promoted.  This  honest  remonstrance  was  the  first 
stumbling-block  in  the  noble  lord's  career.  That  a  young  officer 
should  venture  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  ebullition  of  honest 
indignation  when  the  claims  of  his  brother  in  arms  and  victory 
were  grossly  neglected,  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The  vengeance  of  these  outraged  authorities 
was  immediate,  sweeping,  and  constant ;  junior  officers,  who  had 
never  seen  a  shot  fired,  were  placed  in  command  over  his  head, 
who,  while  he  remained  in  this  same  14  gun  brig,  besides  the 
capture  of  the  Gamo,  had  in  the  space  of  fourteen  months  taken, 
burnt,  or  destroyed,  vessels  of  war  mounting  in  all  122  guns, 
retook  nine  of  our  ships  from  the  enemy,  and  was  joint  captor  of 
1 1  privateers,  gun-boats,  Sec. ;  but  it  was  not  until  two  years 
after  his  return,  and  when  he  had  declared  )ps  intention  of 
retiring  fi*om  the  service  to  resume  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Arab, 
an  old  merchant  ship,  described  by  Captain  Brenton  in  his 
Naval  History  as  *  fitter  to  carry  coals,  for  which  she  was  origi- 
nally intended,  than  to  carry  guns  which  were  of  no  use  to  her  ;* 
a  ship,  says  Mr.  James,  *  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  ship  of  war, 
whicn  had  eight  years  previously  carried  coals  from  Newcastle 
to  London.'  In  this  wretched,  patched-up  tub,  he  was  sent 
to  cruize,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  whole  ship^s  company,  in 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  channel.  After  repeated  remon- 
strances she  was  ordered  to  protect  the  'fisheries  in  the  North 
Seas,  which  at  that  time  were  entirely  unfrequented,  and  where 
during  the  whole  winter  not  one  ship  hove  in  sight. 

We  cannot  leave  this  episode  in  Lord  Cochrane's  life  without 
one  word  respecting  the  fate  of  the  poor  lieutenant  in  whose 
cause  his  lordship  had  incurred  so  much  obloquy ;  after  repeated 
solicitations,  and  five  years  subsequent  to  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  appointed  to  the 
Rainbow,  and  ordered  to  join  her  immediately  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  order  to  obey  these  directions,  be  had  to  sell  off  at  a 
great  loss  all  the  furniture  of  a  house  which  he  had  just  taken, 
and  the  stock  of  his  farm.  On  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  he  learnt 
that  no  such  vessel  as  the  Rainbow  had  ever  been  there.  Hav- 
ing stated  his  case  to  Sir  Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  he  gave  him  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  Bermudas  in 
search  of  her.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  after  months  of 
anxiety  and  search,  it  turned  out  that  no  such  vessel  had  ever 
been  sent  to  any  port  of  the  station :  he  therefore  returned  to 
England  and  laid  his  case  before  the  Admiralty.  The  sequel  is 
precisely  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  opening  of  the 
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story.  Every  fresh  solicitation  excited  increased  indignation 
among  the  guardians  of  our  navy,  and  in  the  touching  language 
of  Mrs.  Parker's  memorial,  *  he  suffered  in  silence :  but  his  spirit 
and  constitution  gradually  gave  way,  until  at  length,  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  he  sunk  into  an  early  and  inglorious 
grave.^ 

The  change  of  mhiistry,  and  the  aid  of  great  influence,  led  to 
a  slight  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1804  Lord 
Cochrane  was  removed  from  the  old  Arab  to  the  Pallas  frigate 
of  32  guns,  when  he  commenced  a  series  of  incessant,  arduous 
and  successful  operations,  unparalleled  in  our  naval  history.  To 
engage  ships  with  a  ridiculous  disproportion  of  force  was  with 
him  to  perform  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty,  ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
He  attacked  the  Minerva  of  44  guns,  and  supported  by  three 
brigs  of  18  guns  each.  The  men  abandoned  their  guns,  and  her 
capture  was  only  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  two  other  large 
frigates.  But  it  would  occupy  far  too  large  a  space  in  our 
pages  to  enumerate  all  Lord  Cochrane's  exploits  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pallas ;  the  list  of  cajptures,  the  number  of  convoys 
intercepted  and  destroyed,  astonished  the  most  enterprising; 
batteries,  signal*  towers,  military  posts,  strong  entrenchments, 
nothing  was  safe  from  the  attack  of  his  active  crew.  Wherever 
courage  and  vigilance  could  achieve  success,  the  Pallas  was  to 
be  found. 

His  reward  for  these  noctes  diesque  laborum  was  an  exchange 
in  the  size  of  his  vessel — he  was  changed  into  the  Imp^rieuse ; 
but  this  was  all.  No  other  pennant  joined  his  command,  no 
squadron  enabled  him  to  extend  the  field  of  his  operations ;  but 
there  are  men  whom  no  amount  of  ill  treatment  and  indignity 
can  daunt,  whom  admiralties  can  with  safety  overlook,  in  the 
full  consciousness  that  their  energies  will  be  equally  devoted  to 
their  country  in  woe  as  in  weal ;  of  this  admirable  temper  was 
Lord  Cochrane.  After  again  blockading  Rochfort,  he  returned 
to  his  old  station  off  Barcelona,  where  the  terror  of  his  name 
actually  cleared  the  sea  of  the  foe,  and  prevented  him  adding  to 
the  number  of  his  prizes;  but  his  was  the  principle,  that  if 
work  is  not  found  for  an  officer,  he  should  find  it  for  himself.  If 
the  English  flag  was  triumphant  on  the  sea,  the  tricolor  waved 
upon  the  Spanish  main, — this  was  sufficient  for  Lord  Cochrane : 
combining  the  spirit  of  a  Peterborough  with  the  judgment  of  a 
CollingWood,  he  possessed  the  great  art  of  animating  his  crew 
with  the  same  energy ;  his  seamen  and  marines  were  landed,  and 
from  that  moment  the  enemy's  operations  were  seriously  im- 
peded ;  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  roads  blown  up,  bridges  over- 
thrown, detachments  taken  prisoners ;  even  whole  divisions  of 
the  French  army  checked  in  their  career.     Duhesme  was  on  one 
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occasion  compelled  to  abandoD  all  his  baggage,  commiflariat,  and 
amiDunition ;  citadels  were  attacked  and  taken;  the  fortress  of 
Rosas  was  defended  for  fourteen  days,  after  being  abandoned  by 
a  great  part  of  the  garrison,  by  tms  handful  of  men  against  a 
force  of  ],200,  provided  witb  iJl  the  means  for  carrying  on  an 
active  siege.  In  the  statement  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Lord 
Cochrane  says,  wi^  admirable  simplicity,  <  This  being  only  a 
summary,  renders  it  necessai^  that  the  numerous  batteries,  tele- 
graphs, and  towers  destroyecl,  burnt  and  blown  up,  under  the 
direction  of  the  captain  of  the  Imperieuse,  should  remain  unno- 
ticed.' Surely  we  are  describing  the  conduct  of  a  Lord  Granby ; 
not  of  a  [>oet-captain  in  the  British  navy. 

But  this  incessant  exertion  gradually  impaired  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  health.  He  was  in  1809  compelled  to  apply  for  bis  recall ; 
but  the  very  day  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  a  telegranhic  despatch 
rec^uired  his  immediate  attendance  at  the  Admiralty.  On  his 
arrival  in  town,  he  learnt  that  the  first  lord  wished  to  consult 
him  on  the  means  of  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet  in  Basque 
Roads. 

Basque  Roadsj — it  is  one  of  the  few  names  which  we  believe  is 
rescued  from  the  general  oblivion — and  worthily  so.  Lord  Coch« 
rane  was  consulted  how  to  destroy  a  fleet  consisting  of  ten  sail 
of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  lying  at  anchor  in  a  good  roadstead, 
protected  by  fortifications  of  tremendous  strength,  by  shoals  and 
shallows  which  spread  in  every  direction,  by  fire-booms,  guard- 
ships,  and  cruisers.  The  fleet  were  to  sail  immediately  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  all  our  colonial  possessions  in  that  quaiter  of 
the  globe  were  endangered.  Our  situation  was  a  perilous  one; 
our  troops  had  been  compelled  to  recreat  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
the  convention  of  Cintra  had  injured  our  military  and  diplomatic 
reputation.  King  Joseph  had  re-entered  Madrid  at  the  bead  of 
bis  guards.  <  It  was  a  gloomy  period,^  says  Colonel  Napier, 
*  when  a  stamp  of  Napoleon's  foot  would  have  extinguished  that 
spark  of  war  which  afterwards  blazed  over  the  Peninsula, 
and  ten  marches  would  have  brought  the  French  to  Lisbon.' 
It  was  essential  to  find  some  officers  who  were  willing  to 
perform  something  more  than  the  mere  routine  of  duty,  for 
whom  forlorn  hopes  possessed  a  charm.  Lord  Cochran^  un-^ 
requited,  disabled,  heart-wearied,  was  fixed  on.  *I  am  con- 
vinced,' says  his  lordship,  'that  had  any  other  officers  been 
found  who  did  not  despair  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  I 
should  not  have  been  chosen.^  He  at  first  declined  tne  ser- 
vice. Why  ?  Because  he  feared  the  risk  of  failure  ?  No ;  but 
for  a  reason  worthy  of  a  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  a  more  cbival* 
reus  age.  *  Because,^  says  this  single-hearted  hero,  *  I  thought 
that  my  being  selected  for  such  a  service,  might  be  productive  of 
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unpleasant  feelings  in  the  minds  of  my  senior  officers;'  but  being 
pressed  at  subsequent  interviews,  he  accepted  the  ofier,  under 
the  imprmsion,  that  had  he  continued  to  decline  it,  their  lord- 
ships would  not  have  considered  the  enterprise  as  practicable 
as  he  had  represented  it  to  be.  To  return  to  Plymouth,  and  to 
be  ready  for  sea,  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  and  the  Impe- 
rieuse,  which  had  scarcely  time  to  furl  sails^  anchored  off  Roch- 
fort  on  the  ft*d  of  April,  1809. 

On  the  1 1th  April,  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  Lord 
Cochrane  led  the  attack  in  one  of  the  explosion-ships,  his  crew 
consisting  of  Lieutenant  Bisell  and  four  able  seamen ;  the  vessel 
in  which  he  was  embarked  contained  1,500  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der, fastened  together  by  cables  bound  round  them,  and  jammed 
close  with  wedges,  having  moistened  sand  rammed  down  be- 
tween them.  On  the  top  of  this  fearful  mass  lay  400  shells 
charged  with  fusees,  and  as  many  thousand  hand*grenades.  At 
a  given  signal  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  illuminated  by  these 
▼ast  furnaces.  The  flashes  of  the  guns,  the  flights  of  rockets 
and  shells,  the  roar  of  the  explosion,  which  overbore  the  con- 
flict of  the  elements,  might  have  tried  the  strongest  nerves ;  in 
the  midst  of  this  fearful  chaos,  and  against  a  strong  tide  and 
rough  sea,  which  at  every  moment  threatened  to  swamp  their 
small  boat,  those  who  had  led  this  fearful  attack  had  to  pull, 
amid  the  showers  of  combustibles  and  the  shots  of  a  well-directed 
artillery. 

The  result  was  brilliant,  but  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  means  at  our  disposal  and  the  gallantry  of  the  execution. 
All  that  was  accomplished  was  achieved  by  Lord  Cochrane  him- 
self in  the  Imp^rieuse,  who  singly,  and  without  orders,  attacked 
the  grounded  ships  of  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  tele- 
graphic signal  of  the  Imp^rieuse,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  Lord  Gambier,  the  commander-in-chief,  weighed 
with  the  fleet,  and  in  half  an  hour  reanchored  with  the  Cale- 
donia and  seven  other  line-of-battle  ships,  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  roadstead  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,  his  lordship  not 

CONSIDERING   IT  PRUDENT,    UNDER   ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,   TO  PRO^ 

ciEED  FURTHER.  At  ouc  o'clock.  Seeing  that  Lord  Gambier  was 
lying  quite  inactive,  while  the  crews  of  the  ships  which  had 
grounded  on  the  preceding  night  were  exerting  themselves 
strenuously  to  float  them  off^  Lord  Cochrane  telegraphed,  first, 
that  the  enemy's  ships  were  getting  under  sail ;  next,  that  the 
enemy  was  superior  to  the  force  under  his  command,  but  far  in- 
ferior to  the  fleet;  and  when  he  found  that  none  of  his  signals 
were  attended  to,  his  lordship  had  recourse  to  a  ruse,  and  hoisted 
a  flag  of  distress.  This  in  part  succeeded ;  a  few  of  the  frigates 
were  sent  to  his  assistance,  and  the  result  was,  three  line  of- 
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battle  ships  and  two  frigates  burnt,  destroyed,  or  captured. 
'But,'  says  Lord  Cochrane,  < although  the  consequences  of  that 
affair,  in  damaging,  diminishing,  and  paralyzing  a  formidable  fleet, 
and  preventing  it  from  pursuing  its  destined  object  of  aggression 
against  the  colonies,  and  other  interests  of  this  country,  were  of 
the  first  importance,  the  amount  of  destruction  effected  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  been ;  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line-of- 
battle  ships  ought  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  no  bult  of 
mine  that  so  many  were  permitted  to  escape.  Nine  of  the  ele- 
ven were  on  shore  and  keeling  over,  and  had  a  part  of  the 
British  fleet  been  sent  in  at  an  early  hour  (when  t  made  the 
signal)  they  might  all  have  been  prevented  floating,  by  firing  at 
and  piercing  holes  in  their  bottoms,  which  at  that  time,  the  fall 
of  the  tide  being  full  fourteen  feet,  were  exposed  almost  dry  to 
the  shot  of  an  attacking  force ;  and  thus  they  might  with  all 
facility  have  been  taken  or  destroyed/  Acting  upon  these  con- 
victions. Lord  Cochrane  continues  to  inform  us,  that  *  he  re- 
members with  sad  regret  that  ti^e  small  success  of  the  enterprize 
led  him  to  express  opinions  which  occasioned  his  being  precluded 
for  five  succeeding  years  from  promotinff  the  interests  of  bis 
sovereign  and  country.'  Whether  his  lordship  exercised  the 
soundest  discretion'  in  casting  reflections  on  his  commanding 
officer  may  certainly  be  questioned,  but  that  the  opinions  he  ex- 
pressed of  Lord  Gambier's  conduct  were  fully  justified,  is  main- 
tained by  all  those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  from  the  first,  Lord  Gambler  had 
expressed  ffreat  mistrust  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  and,  as  Lord 
Cochrane  had  anticipated,  his  appointment  had  created  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  officers  who  were  his  superiors  in 
rank.  Where  he  ought  to  have  experienced  sympathy  he  met 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy  and  indinerence  in  the  place  of  gene- 
rosity and  emulation.  An  English  gentleman,  in  a  conversation 
with  Napoleon  at  Elba,  alluded  to  this  attack,  and  said,  ^  It  was 
the  opinion  of  naval  officers  well  known  to  him,  (Napoleon,)  that 
if  Cochrane  had  been  well  supported  he  would  have  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  French  ships/  *  He  could  not  only  have  de- 
stroyed them,'  said  Napoleon,  *  but  he  might  and  would  have 
taken  them  out,  had  your  admiral  supported  him  as  he  ought  to 
have  done ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  signal  made  by  the  AUe- 
mand  to  the  ships,  to  do  the  best  in  their  power  to  save  them- 
selves, sauve  qui  pent  in  fact,  they  became  panic-struck,  and  cut 
their  cables.  The  terror  of  the  Brulots  (fire-ships)  was  so  great 
that  they  actually  threw  their  powder  overboard,  so  that  they 
could  have  opposed  very  little  resistance ;  the  French  admiral 
was  an  inibecille,  but  yours  was  just  as  bad.  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  Cochrane  had  been  supported,  he  would  have  taken  away 
every  one  of  the  ships.' 
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Under  thie  impression  Lord  Cochrane  opposed  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Gambier.  We  repeats  that  after  his  experience 
of  admiralty  boards,  it  was  an  ill-judffed  step ;  but  of  what  use 
to  complain  of  that  which,  in  the  modem  disastrous  dijdomatic 
phrase,  was  a  fait  accompli  ?  His  accusation,  however  well 
founded,  could  only  have  tne  effect  of  surrounding  him  with  a 
host  of  enemies,  and  creating  unnecessary  jealousies.  He  should 
not  have  been  astonished  at  the  result ;  but  posterity  may  well 
complain  of  an  Admiralty,  who  during  the  great  crisis  of  the  war 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  invaluable  assistance^  and  re- 
warded such  memorable  exploits  bv  a  heartless  ingratitude, 
which  finds  no  parallel  even  in  the  histories  of  Lally  and 
Dupleix. 

While  in  this  state  of  disfavour  and  neglect,  he  was  appointed 
by  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane,  who,  in  1814,  was 
given  the  command  of  the  fleet  against  the  United  States,  his 
flag  captain ;  and  fortune  at  last  appeared  to  hold  out  some 
hopes  of  happier  days,  fresh  honours,  and  greater  illustration, 
when  an  event  occurred  which,  in  one  day,  blasted  all  his  pros- 
pects. 

It  was  in  February,  1814;  the  battle  of  Rothi^re  had  shaken 
the  last  hopes  of  Napoleon's  army ;  after  making  the  most  des- 
perate exertions,  the  Imperialists  had  been  driven  back;  the 
new  conscripts  were  deserting  en  masse^  fresh  levies  could  not 
be  commanded.  Paris  was  preparing  for  the  chance ;  even  old 
soldiers  talked  of  surrendering ;  when  by  one  of  tnose  marvel- 
lous combinations,  which  only  Napoleon  could  imagine  or 
achieve,  Marmont  and  Ney  poured  their  columns  down  on  Blu- 
cher  at  Montmirail,  and  overwhelmed  the  Russians  under  Gene- 
ral Packen  at  Marchais.  At  Montereau  the  charge  of  the 
French  cavalry  was  irresistible ;  the  allies  were  defeated  on  all 
sides.  The  negociations  at  Chatillon  assumed  quite  a  different 
appearance;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Imperialists  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  Emperior  exclaimed,  *I  am,  after  all,  nearer 
to  Vienna  than  the  allies  are  to  Paris.'  At  this  moment  of  public 
depression  in  England,  a  stranger  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  an 
aide-de-camp,  presented  himself  at  the  Ship  Inn,  Dover,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Colonel  Du  Bourg,  announcing  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  great  victory  and  the  death  of  Napoleon.  After 
forwarding  a  letter  with  the  intelligence  to  the  Port  Admiral  at 
Deal,  he  ordered  a  chaise  and  four  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  London.  The  capital  was  greatly  excited — the  funds  rose  to 
an.  extraordinary  height — large  sums  of  money  changed  hands. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  it  tu^ed  out  that  the  whole  report  was 
a  fabrication.  The  speculators  became  irritated  and  suspicious. 
The  man  who  had  spread  the  report  was  traced  to  Lord  Coch- 
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rane*8  house  in  Oreen  Street,  Orosvenor  Square,  and  on  this 
prima  fecie  evidence  his  lordship  was  brought  to  trial  as  one  of 
the  parties  implicated  in  the  fraud  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow ;  but  Lord  Cochrane  did  not  G^rink 
from  meeting  the  charge.  When  others  whose  names  were  im- 
plicated turned  and  fled,  bis  lordship  remained  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  accusation.  His  conduct  proved  either  the  blackest 
hypocrisy  or  the  purest  innocence.  His  defence  was  simple  and 
clear.  '  He  was  acquainted  with  the  man,  De  Berenger,  (who 
on  this  occasion  had  taken  the  fictitious  name  of  Du  Bourg,)  and 
he  was  to  have  embarked  in  some  capacity  on  board  tha  Ton- 
nant  (of  which  ship,  as  has  before  been  stated,  his  lordship  was 
flag  captain)  for  North  America.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  to  see  him  at  his  house ;  but  he  was  not  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  which  must  naturally  have  excited  his  suspicions. 
As  to  the  stock  which  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  fraud,  it  was 
considerably  smaller  than  it  had  ever  been  befora  His  broker 
had  received  general  orders  to  sell  out  whenever  a  profit  of  one 
per  cent,  could  be  realized  ;  and  so  his  stock  was  sold  that  very 
dajr  at  the  gain,  on  an  average,  of  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
which  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  profit  which  might  have 
been  made  had  he  held  it  a  short  time  longer.  We  have  merely 
alluded  to  these  two  points  which  indicate  the  substance  of  Uie 
accusation  and  the  nature  of  the  defence. 

But  Lord  Cochrane  was  in  a  very  unfortunate  position*  He 
was  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  parties  whom  the  evid^ice  pro- 
duced on  the  trial  principally  affected,  and  we  have  understood 
that)  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friends,  he  permitted 
his  case  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  others,  who  noped  to 
shield  their  own  guilt  under  his  character  and  popularity.  To 
this  it  was  owing,  that  the  judge  met  the  argument  of  the  amall 
interest  which  Lord  Cochrane  had  in  embarking  in  such  a  trans- 
action, by  adding  together  his  amount  of  stock,  and  the  respec- 
tive amounts  of  two  others  of  the  accused  parties,  one  of  whom 
held  three  times  and  the  other  nearly  four  times  the  amount  held 
by  his  lordship,  and  then  exclaiming,  *  Of  that  amount  of  stock 
were  they  the  holders  that  day.'  We  are  not  prepared  to  impugn 
the  character  of  Lord  EUenborough,  who  presided  in  the  Court  of 
King^s  Bench  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  not  until  long  after 
the  trial,  that  the  principal  witnesses  against  Lord  Cochrane 
were  convicted  of  cnmes  utterly  destructive  of  their  testimony. 
Even  the  firm  consciousness  of  the  extravagance  and  falsehood 
of  the  accusation  operated  to  his  disadvantage.  He  to  the 
last  retained  the  impression  that  the  unvarnished  statement  of 
the  truth  would  sufiice  to  repel  the  terrible  accusation.  He  for 
got  that  a  judge  has  to  deciae  simply  upon  the  evidence  which 
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is  laid  before  him,  and  as  all  the  parties  were  arraigned  under 
the  same  indictment,  it  was  natural  to  believe  there  was  an  equal 
participation  in  the  crime  and  in  the  profit  The  solemn  as- 
surance, the  pledged  honour  of  the  nobleman,  the  fervent 
appeal,  could  not,  perhaps  ought  not,  to  have  affected  the 
judgment,  although  it  may  have  convinced  the  feelings ; 
no  suspicion  could  have  &llen  upon  the  judge  had  the 
sentence  been  suitable  to  the  former  character,  the  unri- 
valled services,  and  high  rank  of  the  defendant.  But  when 
the  sentence  pronounceMi  against  the  accused,  besides  fine  and 
impritonment,  comprised  the  most  infamous  and  almost  obsolete 
punishment  which  can  be  by  the  laws  of  England  inflicted,exposure 
m  the  pillory,  we  feel  some  misgivings  of  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  such  justice;  even  those  most  convinced  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  participation  in  the  crime  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
a  man  of  high  hereditary  rank,  whose  honours  and  distinctions 
were  emblems  of  the  honour  and  distinction  which  his  services 
had  conferred  on  ^gland,  should  have  been  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £1,000,  to  te  imprisoned  twelve  months  in  a  common 
gaol,  and  during  that  time  to  stand  for  one  hour  in  and  upon 
die  pillory  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  learned  judge 
bad  not  sufficiently  considered  the  feelings  of  Englishmen;  the 
public  excitement  was  so  strongly  manifested  that  this  ignomi- 
nious punishment  could  not  with  safety  be  inflicted. 

We  should  have  imagined  that  after  this  preposterous  sen- 
tence public  vengeance  would  have  been  satisfied,  and  that  even 
those  most  convinced  of  Lord  Cochrane's  guilt  would  have  called 
to  mind  a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  patient  endurance,  and  honour- 
able achievement, — that  they  would  at  least  have  admitted  the 
possibility  of  bis  innocence,  and  the  frail  character  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence, — that  they  might  have  said  to  themselves,  '  If  my 
heart  were  in  that  man*8  breast,  and  his  heart  in  mine,  then 
might  he  heap  up  words  against  me,  and  shake  his  head  at  me, 
remembering  also  that 

"  The  quaKty  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessed — 
It  blesses  mm  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ; 
Tia  mightiest  m  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  6od*s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice." ' 

But  Lord  Cochrane  was  no  ordinary  defendant ;  if  his  right- 
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arm  was  terrible  in  war,  bis  voice  never  failed  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed,  to  denounce  abuses,  to  expose  mal-administra- 
tion ; — all  this  was  against  bim.  We  have  shown  with  what  heart- 
less and  ungrateful  neglect  he  was  treated  after  1 80 1 ;  a  black  mark 
was  then  placed  against  his  name  at  the  Admiralty,  and  sad  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  no  length  of  service,  aye,  and  no  changes 
of  government,  ever  remove  the  scar  where  once  the  brand  has 
been  affixed.  As  member  for  Westminster,  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  inquiry  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to  the 
government;  besides  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  career  made  many  enemies.  A  steady 
friend  to  the  deserving,  he  was  inexorable  to  the  idle  and  neglect- 
ful ;  somewhat  stern  and  haughty  in  his  manner,  while  he  was 
too  honest  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  cringe.  His  very  suc- 
cesses called  forth  an  Iliad  of  jealousies,  and  the  jealous  are 
always  easily  convinced  of  evil;  he  had  exposed  the  monstrous 
extortion  of  the  Admiraltv  Courts ;  he  was  incessantly  on  the 
alert  to  detect  fraud,  to  denounce  the  wrongs  the  poor  ssdlors 
suffered ;  he  proved  the  monstrous  fact  that  107  ships  of  the 
line  were  employed  to  watch  and  blockade  23;  he  directed 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  extent  in  which  the  coasting 
trade  of  France  was  carried  on  with  impunity ;  he  showed  how 
the  navy  was  plundered  of  the  whole  of  the  sale  of  small  coasters ; 
he  exhibited  proctors'  bills  as  long  as  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  gave  in  lists  of  patronage  shamefully  dispensed, 
and  of  a  disgraceful  and  lavish  expenditure;  all  this,  which 
would  have  ensured  him  a  civic  wreath  in  1847,  was  fatal  to  him 
in  1814. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1814,  the 
House  of  Commons  expelled  Lord  Cochrane;  but  (he  great 
council,  like  the  great  judge,  miscalculated  its  power ;  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster,  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  returned  him  not 
only  without  opposition,  but  in  triumph;  then  the  indignation 
of  the  outraged  assembly  knew  no  bounds — 

'  Dant  veniam  corvis^  vexat  censura  columbas.' 

Lord  Cochrane  was  not  a  bosom  friend  of  the  premier — ^had 
no  powerful  interest  at  court — and  so  the  persecution  swept  on. 
He  was  turned  out  of  that  navy  of  which  he  had  been  the 
greatest  ornament :  aroused  at  midnight  from  his  bed  in  prison 
by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  emissaries  requiring  from  him  the  in- 
signia of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  his  banner  in  Westminster 
Abbey  as  Knight  of  the  order  was  ignominiously  overturned,  and 
this  was  the  same  man  whose  career  had  been  one  long  success 
— the  hero  of  the  Basque  Roads. 
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In  truth,  all  the  ordinary  epithets  which  might  be  generally 
applied  to  such  heartless  and  ungrateful  conduct  are  here  weak 
and  inadequate.     The  whole  affair  was  monstrous,  and  not  to 
be  paralleled  by  any  event  in  history.     Granted  his  guilt  to  have 
been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  question, — that  he  had 
himself  admitted  the  charge  in  its  most  glaring  extent, — still,  was 
not  the  sentence  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  offence  ?    But  was 
there  no  room  for  doubt  ?     Was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in&llible  ? 
Were  the  witnesses — although  their  full  iniquity  had  not  as  yet 
been  brought  to  light — so  trustworthy  that  all  those  who  voted 
on  the  question  of  his  expulsion,  really  honestly  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  mastered  the  case,  were  there  not  many  men  of 
high  unimpeachable  honour  and  integrity  to  be  found  strong  in 
the  conviction  of  his  lordship's  innocence?      Mr.   Ponsonby, 
although  he  had  called  Lord  Cochrane  to  order  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  concluded  his  speech  by  observing,  that  *  he  could 
not  sleep  on  his  pillow  if  he  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  Lord 
Cochrane.*    Mr.  Whitbread,  in  his  place  in  the  House,  said, 
<  He  had  always  entertained  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  the  noble  lord : 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  had  strengthened  these  doubts  of 
his  guilt*   Such  was  the  force  of  the  facts,  that  even  the  honour- 
able member  who  bad  risen  to  call  the  noble  lord  to  order  in  one 
part  of  his  defence,  candidly  declared,  that  after  hearing  the 
whole  statement  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  his  expul- 
sion ;  as  a  juror,  if  he  had  a  doubt  he  must  acquit,  and  entertain- 
ing that  doubt,  he  must,  if  pressed  to  vote  that  night,  say — Not 
guilty.     And  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in 
which  he  asked  Mr.  Whitbread  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Lord  Cochrane's  trial  and  sentence,  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  *  There 
never  wa;  a  case  ta  which  he  had  given  more  attention,  or  which 
had  caused  him  more  sleepless  nights,  as  be  had  been  resolved 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  if  {)ossible,  and  to  come  to  a 
just  conclusion — ^that  he  had  formed  bis  conclusion,  and  if  they 
were  the  last  words  he  had  to  utter  before  appearing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Creator,  he  should  say  that  he  was  convinced  that 
Lord  Cochrane  was  totally  and  entirely  innocent  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge, — that  he  felt  certain 
that  Lord  Cochrane  was  in  no  way  privy  to  the  proceedings,  as 
far  as  they  related  to  any  imposition.' 

Mr.  Whitbread  added,  *  My  family  know  this  to  be  my  cou- 
scientious  opinion,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  time  will  prove  it  to 
be  the  correct  one ;  but  in  any  case  you  have  it  from  a  man  who 
has  endeavoured  to  form  it  honestly,  and  also  for  that  purpose 
divested  his  mind  as  much  as  possible  of  every  bias.*  l*he  late 
Lord  Whamcliffe,  then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  *  acknowledged 
that  he  had  from  tiie  first  entertained  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  Lord 
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Cochrane,  which  were  much  increased  by  what  he  had  heard 
that  night,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tiie  Hooee 
ought  to  take  time  to  consider  the  matter  coolly  before  ooming 
to  a  conclusion.'  Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  Lord  Cochrane,  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  language  of 
fervid  eloquence,  such  as  he  alone  can  command,  has  asserted 
his  innocence. 

In  concluding  his  life  of  Lord  EIlenlxMrough,  his  lordsbip 
says, — 

'  I  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinion,  which  Lord  EUenborough  appears  to  have  formed  in  this 
case  ;  and  deeply  lament  the  verdict  of  guilty,  which  the  jury  returned 
afler  three  hours'  consulting  and  hesitation.  If  Lord  Cochrane  was  at 
all  aware  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnson's  proceedings^  it  was  the 
whole  extent  of  his  privity  to  the  fact.  Having  been  one  of  the  counsel 
eneaged  in  the  cause,  I  can  speak  with  some  confidence  respecting  it, 
and  I  take  it  uxK>n  me  to  assert  that  Lord  Cochrane's  convicdon  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  extreme  repugnance  which  he  felt  at  giving  up  his 
uncle,  or  takmg  those  precautions  for  his  own  safety  which  wocdd  have 
operated  against  that  near  relation.  Even  when  he,  the  real  criminal, 
had  confessed  his  guilt  by  taking  flight,  and  the  other  defendants 
were  brought  up  for  jud^ent,  we,  the  counsel,  could  not  persuade 
Lord  Cochrane  to  shake  himself  loose  from  the  contamination  by  giving 
him  up.* 

'  As  regarded  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  conduct  at  the  trial,  none  of 
us  entertained  any  doubt  that  he  had  acted  impartially,  according  to 
his  conscience,  and  had  tried  it  as  he  would  have  tried  any  other  cause, 
in  which  neither  political  or  personal  feelings  could  have  interfered ; 
our  only  complaint  was,  his  lordship's  refusal  to  adjourn  after  the  pro- 
secutor^s  case  closed,  and  his  requiring  us  to  enter  upon  our  defence  at 
so  late  an  hour,  past  nine  o'clock,  that  the  adjournment  took  place  at 
midnight,  and  before  we  called  our  witnesses.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the 
trial  at  Guildhall  only.  Lord  EUenborough  was  equally  to  blame  with 
his  brethren  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  for  that  most  cruel  and  un- 
justifiable sentence,  which  at  once  secured  Lord  Cochrane's  re-election 
for  Westminster,  when  the  Commons  expelled  him  upon  his  conviction, 
and  abolished  for  ever  the  punishment  of  the  pOlory  m  all  but  one  ex- 
cepted case,  peijury,  in  which  also  it  has  practically  ceased  to  defile 
and  disgrace  our  criminal  jurisprudence.* 

*  In  1833,  the  government,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  restored  this 
great  warrior  to  the  rank  of  admiral  in  our  navy.  The  country,  there- 
fore, in  the  event  of  hostilities,  would  now  have^e  inestimable  benefit 
of  his  services,  whom  none  perhaps  ever  equalled  in  heroic  courage,  and 
whose  fertility  of  resources,  military  as  well  as  naval,  place  him  high 
among  the  rank  of  commanders.  That  his  honours  of  knighthood  so 
gloriously  won  should  still  be  withholden  is  a  stain,  not  upon  him,  but 
upon  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  after  his  restoration  to  the  ser- 
vice, it  is  inconsistent  and  incomprehensible,  as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust.' 
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The  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  must  confirm  the  wavering  in 
their  doubts,  and  awaken  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  most 
confident  of  Lord  Cocbrane's  guilt.  It  bears  in  every  line  the 
impress  of  truth,  and  is  written  with  an  almost  childf-like  sim- 
plicity ;  his  memorial  to  the  late  government  must  touch  every 
heart;  he  pleads  for  a  revision,  not  a  remission,  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

*  Tour  Memorialist  submits  that  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  such  verdict  was  pronounced  is  no  valid  reason  for  permitting  it 
to  go  for  ever  unrevised,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  cogent  reason 
wherefore  it  should  now  be  revised  without  any  further  delay,  for  while 
it  is  obyious  that  lapse  of  years  cannot  add  to  the  justice  of  that  ver- 
dict, if  just  it  was,  it  must  a^pravate  the  injustice,  if  just  it  was 

NOT.* 

He  truly  says  that  the  free  pardon  which  he  received  from 
Earl  Grey,  of  itself  implying  guilt  forgiven,  except  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  his  restoration  to  his  naval  rank,  was  at  least  in  manner 
more  injurious  than  just, — it  was  redress  for  the  injustice  result* 
ing  from  a  false  accusation  that  he  sought,  and  not  forgiveness 
for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  All  that  he  solicited 
was  an  investigation  into  these  arguments  and  these  facts,  in 
order  that  the  free  pardon  might  be  superseded  by  something 
more  consonant  to  justice.  To  this  appeal  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
the  following  reply : — 


*  Whitehall,  November  7th,  1844. 
'  My  Lord, 

*  Her  Majesty's  servants  have  had  under  their  consideration  the 
letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship,  bearing  date  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  together  with  the  document  by  which  that  letter  was 
accompanied. 

'  On  reference  to  the  proceedings  which  were  adopted  in  1832,  it 
appears  that  previous  to  the  restoration  of  your  lordship  to  your  rank 
in  the  navy,  a  free  pardon  under  the  great  seal  was  granted  to  your 
lordship ;  and  adverting  to  that  circumstance,  and  to  the  fact  that 
thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  charges  to  which  the  free 
pardon  had  reference  were  the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  proper 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  her  Majesty's  servants  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  their  sense  of  public  duty,  advise  the  Queen  to  re-open  an 
inquiry  into  those  charges. 

'  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  lordship  to  the  letter  which  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  addressed  to  your  lord- 
ship in  the  year  1842,  as  I  am  not  enabled  to  make  any  communication 
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to  your  lordship  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  differing  ^io 
its  purport  from  that  letter.  ^ 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  he, 

'  Robert  Pekl. 

•  To  Vice-Admiral 
'  the  Earl  of  Dundonald/ 

But  this  restoration  of  Lord  Dundonald  to  bis  naval  rank, 
while  his  other  honours  were  withheld  from  him,  has  been  very 
properly  termed  either  clear  injustice  or  .  most  imperfect 
justice. 

It  is  not  fleets  or  armies,  or  wealth  or  extensive  possessions, 
that  constitute  the  strength  of  a  nation,  but  the  great  men  which 
it  possesses.  Ingratitude  is  the  worst  and  last  vice  of  a  nation, 
and  we  unhappily  can  produce  too  many  instances  of  national  in- 
gratitude ;  we  have  witnessed  the  neglect  of  a  Picton,  and  the 
death  of  a  Sidney  Smith  in  poverty  and  exile ;  now  that  these 
are  no  more,  the  still  small  voice  of  consdence  is  heard,  and 
that  repentance  comes  which  oometh  too  late. 

'  So  nations  slowly  wise,  or  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust.' 

But  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  still  survives  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  lon^  service  and  unremitting  suffering ;  the  great  man  is  still 
strugghng  with  the  storms  of  fate.  After  1614,  he  was  forced 
to  devote  his  energies  to  other  nations,  to  seek  another  field 
for  his  gallant  and  active  spirit.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  he  founded  one  Empire  and  two  Republics ;  and  Greece, 
while  she  exists  as  a  kingdom,  will  remember  bis  name ;  and 
how,  in  this  setting  part  of  his  time,  the  hero  of  the  Past  appeals 
to  the  justice  of  the  Present  generation ;  he  asks  us.  Why  is 
this  long  and  ever-increasing  punishment  never  to  be  remitted  ? 
He  is  answered.  Because  it  has  been  inflicted  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Has  justice  then  statutes  of  limitation,  or  is  it 
meant  to  insinuate  that  the  sentence  is  not  too  severe,  because  it 
has  been  so  long  endured  ?  It  is  with  the  words  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald  that  we  shall  conclude : — 

*  But  for  the  sympathy  of  my^  friends,  I  am  far  from  confident 
that  my  mind  would  have  sustained  the  shock  of  the  verdict  of 
the  mistaken  jury,  the  infamous  sentence,  and  the  series  of  de- 
privations  and  degradations  which  followed.     It  is  true  that 
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tfae  senteooe  was  short  of  death  !  But  why !  Because  it  had 
not  power  to  destroy  the  vital  consciousness  of  my  own  innocence 
and  integrity.* 


NOTE. 

We  extract  the  following  letter  from  the  pages  oP  a  provincial 
journal 

Thuno  Cutis,  13th  April,  1847. 

Sir, 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  respectable  and  justly  popular 
journal,  I  perused  with  deep  interest  and  lively  satisfaction,  a 
very  powerful  and  pathetic  appeal,  on  behalf  of  my  much  re- 
specied  and  much  injured  friend  Lord  Dundonald,  in  whose 
esteem  and  regard  I  have  for  many  years  deemed  it  an  honour 
to  occupy  a  place.  You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  encroach  upon 
your  columns,  by  troubling  you  with  a  few  details,  connected 
with  the  transactions  to  which  you  have  been  inviting  public 
attention. 

On  the  morning  after  the  trial  in  which  his  lordship  and 
others  bad  been  involved,  I  saw  Lord  Cochrane  in  Oxford 
Street;  and  for  a  few  moments  hesitated  whether  I  should 
venture  to  meet  him  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  for 
fear  of  exciting  painful  feelinp  in  bb  mind.  Being,  however, 
Btill  more  apprehensive,  that,  if  I  turned  down  one  of  the  bye 
streets,  be  might  think  I  was  desirous  to  avoid  him,  I  went  up 
to  his  lordship,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  expressed  to  him 
with  much  emotion,  my  sorrow  and  surprise  at  what  had  oc- 
curred, adding,  tha^  having  long  and  intimate  knowledge  o( 
and  respect  for,  his  personal  character,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  evidence  must  have  been  distorted  by  legal  ingenuity,  so 
as  to  mislead  and  impose  upon  the  jury.  *  Well,  Sinclair,'  re- 
plied Lord  C,  *  I  feel  much  gratified  at  this  trying. moment  by 
the  assurance  of  your  sympauiy,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  rest 
my  claims  upon  your  esteem,  (which  I  highly  value,)  upon  your 
kind  appreciation  of  my  general  character.  It  has  oeen  my 
adsfortune,  frpm  possessing  an  unsuspicious  temper,   to  have 
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mixed  myself  up  in  this  business  with  others  whom  I  supposed 
to  be  as  guiltless  as  myself,  and  the  same  feeling  of  conscious 
innocence  made  me  less  careful  than  perhaps  I  ought,  to  have 
been,  in  making  proper  preparations  for  the  trial ;  but  there  is 
no  help  for  these  things  now,  and  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do, 
is  to  move,  as  1  shall  of  course  immediately  do,  for  a  new  trial, 
when  I  shall  fight  my  battle  alone.  If  I  do  not  rebut  every 
charge  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  of  all  other  honest 
men,  I  am  contented  to  be  branded  with  infomy,  and  shall  never 
expect  you  or  them  to  speak  to  me  again.* 

I  mention  this  occurrence,  sir,  in  order  to  prove  how  con- 
vinced his  lordship  was,  that  when  the  case  was  reheard,  his 
character  would  be  completely  cleared.  He  never  would  have 
staked  it  so  emphatically  on  the  issue  of  a  new  trial,  if  he  had 
not  been  entirely  confident  as  to  its  triumphant  result.  I  nay 
here  add,  that  after  the  conviction.  Lord  Dundonald*s  uncle, 
the  late  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate, 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  collecting  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  his  nephew's  case,  and|  as  the  result  of 
much  perseverance  and  diligent  scrutiny,  assured  me,  that  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  facts  so  strong  and  so  conclusive^  as 
would  cempletely  establish  Lord  C.'s  innocence. 

You  are  probably  aware,  sir,  that  1  lived  for  many  years 
in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  regard  and  unbounded  con* 
fidence  with  the  late  Sir  F.  Burdett,  who  was  long  the  at* 
tached  friend  and  colleague  of  Lord  Cochrane.  I  never  knew 
any  man  who  so  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  those  whom  he  loved ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  so  nice  and  so  scrupulous  a  sense  of  honour,  and  was 
so  tenacious  of  strict  principle  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
that  if  any  one,  however  beloved  by  him,  had  been  guilty  df 
a  base  or  sordid  action,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
him,  in  consistency  with  the  impulses  of  his  noble  and  chival- 
rous heart,  to  have  continued  to  live  with  an^  such  individual 
in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  and  friendship.  Sir  Francis, 
however,  retained  from  first  to  last  the  same  entire  and  un- 
wavering confidence  in  Lord  C.*s  integrity,  the  same  un- 
qualified admiration  of  his  character,  the  same  ardent  desire  to 
witness  his  complete  vindication  from  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  most  cruel  and  groundless  asi^ersions.  A  few  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  trial,  on  one  of  the  first  occasions  on  which 
his  late  Majesty,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  honoured  the  late 
Countess  of  Dysart  with  his  company  to  dinner  at  Ham  House, 
permission  was  given  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  should  be  one 
of  the  party;  and  1  remember  his  royal  highness  said  to  me 
uu  that  occasion,  ^  Sir  Francis  has  entertained  some  extreoM 
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opinioDSy  but  I  do  bim  no  more  than  justice  when  I  observe, 
that  he  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  that  respect  which 
every  good  subject  owes  to  the  royal  family/  When  the  com- 
pany retired  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  Sir  Francis  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke,  in  which  both  of  us,  but 
particularly  Sir  Francis,  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  services 
and  sufferings  of  Lord  Cochrane;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  Sir 
Francis  express  himself  with  greater  energy,  eloquence,  and  ani* 
nifttion.  His  royal  highness  intimated  his  hearty  concurrence 
in  every  eulogium  that  was  pronounced  on  Lord  Cochrane*s 
pre-eminence  in  point  both  of  personal  bravery  and  profes- 
tional  knowledge ;  but  being  at  that  time  Lord  High  Admiral, 
he  abstained  from  stating  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  trial,  though  he  listened  with  great  patience  and  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  urged  on  behalf  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and 
BO  £Bur  from  being  offended  at  the  earnestness  with  which  we 
pleaded  the  cause  of  an  absent  and,  as  we  thought,  deeply  in- 
jured friend,  that  when  I  communicated  to  him,  soon  after  the 
termination  of  this  discussion,  a  respectful  wish  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  that  his  royal  highness  would  do  him  the 
honour  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  him  at  a  villa  which  he  then 
occupied  at  Twickenham,  the  Duke  at  once  replied,  \l  will  dine 
with  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure,'  and  immediately  fixed  a 
day  for  that  purpose.  The  entertainment  took  place  not  long 
thereafter,  and  Sir  Francies  again  renewed  the  subject  with  his 
royal  guest  as  earnestly  as  before.  I  saw  them  sitting  tete-d^iete 
for  a  long  time  on  the  sofa,  whilst  this  matter  was  discussed,  (as 
Sir  Francis  told  me  afterwards,)  but  did  not  myself  hear  what 
actually  passed. 

I  trouble  you,  sir,  with  these  details  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
anxiety  with  which  Sir  Francis  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  forward  as  the  champion  and  advocate  of  one  so 
justly  dear  to  him.  But  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  still  stronger 
and  more  striking  proof  of  the  conviction  which  he  entertained  of 
Lord  Cochrane*s  entire  innocence.  He  has  not  once,  but  often, 
assured  me,  that  if  the  most  painful  part  of  the  sentence  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  he  intended,  to  have  gone  down  in  his 
carriage  to  the  spot,  and  to  have  insisted  on  taking  his  stand  by 
the  side  of  his  friend,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  high  honour  of  shar- 
ing his  unmerited  disgrace.  I  have  frequently  since  that  period 
met  Lord  Cochrane  at  Sir  Francis  Burdett's,  both  at  dinner  and 
in  the  morning ;  and  although  Sir  Francis  was  of  all  men  the 
most  courteous  and  fascinating  in  his  manner  of  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  his  house,  even  to  the  humblest  individual  who  entered 
it,  I  always  observed  on  his  part  a  marked  anxiety  to  distinguish 
Lord  Cochrane  by  the  most  soothing  and  gratifying  manifestar 
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tions  of  cordiality  and  regard.  Often,  when  Lord  Cochrane  has 
left  the  room,  I  have  heard  Sir  Francis  exclaim — ^  Ah,  Sinclair, 
1  cannot  look  at  that  man  without  feeling  ashamed  of  England's 
ingratitude  and  neglect  Cochrane  is  the  man  best  fitted  to 
save  the  country  in  anv  season  of  perilous  emergency — he  has 
done  much  to  promote  her  honour  and  advantage — ^it  is  her  own 
fault  if  he  has  not  done  more.  I  am  as  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence as  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  as  I  am  of  yours  or 
of  my  own ;  and  I  feel  indignant  when  1  see  the  traces  of  sorrow 
and  brokenness  of  heart  in  the  furrowed  countenance  of  that  man, 
who  has  been  deprived,  through  prejudice  and  malignity,  of  the 
honours  he  has  so  signally  merited,  and  condemned  to  a  punish- 
ment,  which  to  him  is  worse  than  death,  and  not  less  undeserved 
than  overwhelming/ 

When  I  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraf^ 
that  Sir  F.  had  made  up  his  mind  to  share  the  punishment  which 
(even  had  the  sentence  been  just)  was,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, one  of  such  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty,  I  cannot  say 
*  idem  trecentijuravimus^'  nor,  indeed,  do  I  believe  that  any  man 
but  Sir  F.  himself  has,  in  my  time,  been  characterised  by  such  a 
spirit  of  chivalrous  friendship,  as  would  have  suggested  the 
adoption  of  a  step  so  unexampled  and  so  magnanimous.  But  if, 
as  was  the  case  in  an  earlier  and  less  reined  period  of  our  history, 
a  large  number  of  respectable  campurgatarg  might  have  b^n 
allowed  to  attest  their  firm  belief  in  the  groundlessness  of  this 
charge,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
to  whom  Lord  C.  was  best  known,  and  who  had  witnessed  either 
professionally  or  in  private,  his  heroism,  his  integritv,  his  eagei^ 
ness  to  promote  his  country's  fame,  his  neglect  of  his  personal 
interests,  would  have  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  *  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour !'  I  remember  when  the 
late  gallant  and  excellent  Lord  Napier  came  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  my  father,  at  his  residence  in  Ham  Common,  I  introduced 
the  subject  of  Lord  Cochrane's  merits  and  misfortunes  ;  Lord 
Napier  emphatically  replied,  *  I  would  stake  my  life  upon  Oxbr 
ranees  innocence — and  I  don't  see  how  any  man  who  knows  him 
can  believe  that  he  is  guilty/ 

I  fear,  sir,  that  I  have  trespassed  at  far  too  great  a  length  upon 
your  own  time  and  the  patience  of  your  readers — but  1  could  not 
(though  scarcely  able  to  commit  to  paper  so  long  a  statement) 
neglect  to  avail  myself  of  such  an  opportunity,  not  only  for  de- 
c!laring  my  own  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Lord 
Dundonald,  but  for  bringing  before  the  public  a  few  considera- 
tions, which  may  in  some  degree  tend  to  promote  that  tardy 
justice  (for  1  will  not  call  it  fiivour)  which  you  have  so  ably  and 
so  kindly  advocated.     For  my  own  part,  sir,  mh&a  I  oonsidar. 
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dispassionately,  the  personal  character  of  Lord  Dundonald,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  bis  conduct  both  public  and  private,  as  well 
as  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  has  been  uniforml)^  held  by 
all  who  have- seen  him  oftenest,  knew  him  well,  and  lived  with 
him  longest,  I  feel  impelled,  in  reference  to  such  a  charge,  when 
made  against  such  a  man,  to  adopt  (with  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
negative)  a  celebrated  expression  of  TertuUian,  and  to  exclaim, 
<  non  credo  quia  impossibile.* 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

GfioROE  Sinclair. 
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The  Life  of  Luther t  gathered  frcm  his  own  Writings.  By  M. 
MiCHELET,  Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated  by  6.  H. 
Smith,  F.6.S.     London.     Whitaker.     1846. 

For  all  the  talk  we  hear  now-a-days  about  the  Reformers  and 
the  Reformation,  it  seems  to  us  that  very  little  is  known  concern- 
ing them.  Men  confound  the  English  with  the  foreign  Reforma- 
tion, and  speak  as  if  the  principle  of  each  was  the  same ;  and  in 
their  cursory  mention  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  movement, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
their  several  leanings  and  opinions.  It  is,  therefore,  with  plea- 
sure that  we  hail  the  appearance  of  anv  work  which  helps  in  any 
degree  to  set  before  us  vividly  and  truly  either  the  events  of  that 
memorable  era,  or  the  personages  of  most  eminence  connected 
with  it.  The  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  one  of  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect  It  pourtrays  the 
great  champion  of  the  foreign  Reformation  as  he  never  was  before 
pourtrayed;  it  follows  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
chequered  life,  through  all  his  struggles,  difficulties,  doubts, 
temptations,  giving  the  history  of  his  life  almost  always  in  his 
oum  words.  This  is  its  great  excellence.  It  is  almost  an  auto- 
biographv. 

Matenals  for  such  a  work  there  were  in  abundance,  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all.  But  their  very  abundance  was  likely  to  detei 
men  from  having  recourse  to  them.  Twelve  folio  volumes  in  hi. 
native  German,  and  seven  folios  in  Latin,  are  what  most  libraries 
contain  under  the  the  head  of  *  The  Works  of  Luther.'  This,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  would  act  as  a  damper  upon  the 
ardour  of  most  biographv  writers ;  especially,  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  account,  that  neither  Luther's  German  writings  nor  his 
Latin  ones  are  of  the  easiest  Accordingly  these  works  have 
been  till  lately  almost  sealed  books.  Little  has  been  known  of 
the  great  Reformer  beyond  his  contest  with  Rome.  His  private 
history,  his  contests  with  his  brother-reformers,  his  rules  and  re* 
gulations  for  his  own  church,  have  been  passed  over  and  allowed 
to  sink  into  oblivion. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  article,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
researches  of  M.  Michelet,  and  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  Reformer's  history,  and  an  abstract  of  his 
principles.  There  is  so  much  in  these  subjects  to  interest,  and 
they  are,  we  verily  believe,  so  little  known,  that  we  have  small 
fear  of  seeming  to  our  readers  to  delay  them  with  a  thrice-told 
tale. 
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Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1483.  His  father,  Hans  Luther,  and  his  ances- 
tors, as  far  back  as  he  knew,  were  common  peasants.  Hans 
gained  but  a  poor  livelihood  by  working  in  the  mines  at  Mans- 
field. At  the  age  of  six  years,  the  young  Martin  was  sent  to 
school  at  Eisenach.  Here  he  used  to  sing  about  the  streets  for 
bis  subsistence,  till  .Dame  Ursula  Schweickard,  an  excellent  old 
lady,  notwithstanding  her  atrocious  name,  took  compassion  upon 
the  wandering  child,  and  gave  him  an  asylum  in  her  own  house 
for  the  space  of  four  years.  In  his  eighteenth  ^ear,  his  father,  un- 
willing that  he  should  lose  the  advantage  of  his  long  schooling  at 
Eisenach,  contrived  to  arrange  for  his  admission  and  support  at 
the  University  of  Erfurth.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  in  music.  Cicero,  Virgil,  ana  Livy,  were  his 
favourite  authors.  Logic  and  law  he  read  out  of  duty.  Divinity 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  to.  He  led  the  ordinary 
German  student  life, — was  gay  with  the  gayest,  and  noisy  with 
the  noisiest, — wore  a  sword  and  swaggered, — drank  beer  and 
sang  chorusses,*-*to  all  appearance  as  ordinary  a  mortal  as  any 
of  his  companions.  In  one  thing  alone  did  the  superior  mind 
appear.  He  singled  out  for  his  special  friend  the  man  of  most 
talent  among  his  university  contemporaries,  Louis  Cranach,  after 
Albert  Durer  the  best  painter  that  the  age  furnished. 

Martin  had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  his  twentieth 
year,  but  was  still  pursuing  his  law-studies  at  the  University, 
when  an  event  happened  which  completely  changed  the  course 
of  his  life,  suddenly  A  friend  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  at 
his  side.  He  uttered  a  cry, — a  vow  to  St  Anne  to  become  a 
monk.  This  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  A  fortnight  after  he 
entered  the  cloister. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  old  Hans  Luther  on  hearing  of  his  son's 
determination.  Every  argument  was  used  to  induce  him  to  alter 
it  The  duty  owed  by  sons  to  parents,  the  possibility  that  the 
rash  vow  was  a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  everything  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  urgad :  but  in  vain.  Martin  continued  obdurate, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  two  ^ears,  his  father,  seeing  no  hope  of 
his  relenting,  consented  to  his  ordination.  The  tonsure  was  re- 
eeived,  and  the  indelible  character  of  priest  afBxed  upon  him, 
A.D,  1607. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  really  religious  feeling  t)iat 
actuated  him  at  this  period.  He  had  been  surprised  into  a  vow 
— he  was  too  proud  to  retreat  from  it.  He  would  perform  what 
he  had  undertaken;  he  would  dedicate  himself  to  God;  he 
would  thereby  rendier  himself  most  acceptable.  He  trusted  to 
his  own  strength  of  mind  to  endure  the  change  of  life,  and  he 
knew  well  that  an  active  and  energetic  spirit  was  never  long  kept 
within  the  cloister's  shade — that  such  were  soon  employed  in 
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the  world,  and,  in  UcU  did  the  business  of  the  world.  Pride  and 
this  prospect  supported  him,  and  so  with  his  Plautus  and  his 
Virgil  for  his  chosen  companions,,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Augustinian  monastery,  and  in  due  time  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  monk  and  priest. 

Once  f^rly  immured,  the  trial  of  his  strength  of  mind  began. 
The  silence,  the  solitude,  the  unvarying  round  of  devotional  ser- 
vicesj  chaf(^  him  and  wearied  him*  Study  was  his  great  re- 
source, but  study,  especially  study  of  scripture,  awoke  thoughts 
harassing,  distressing,  agonising.  By  degrees  his  conscience 
waxed  uneasy,  till  at  length  the  full  conviction  of  his  own  sinful- 
ness flashed  upon  him,  and  he  became  thoroughly  miserable. 
Then  he  plunged  impetuously  into  the  extreme  of  asceticism, 
and  astonished  his  superior  and  hb  brethren  by  the  length  and 
severity  of  his  vigils  and  his  fasts.  Once,  he  .says  himself,  he 
neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept  for  a  fortnight.  Still  all  was  of  no 
avail.  Temptations  of  the  most  awful  kind  assailed  him— -doubts 
of  the  truth  of  Christiaqity-— despair  of  the  mercy  of  God — all 
the  most  horrible  suggestions  that  the  Cither  of  lies  can  whisper 
into  the  ear  of  the  awakened  sinner.  Sometimes  even  Satan 
himself  appeared  to  him  to  come  in  a  bodily  shape,  urging  in 
person  the  unholy  doubts  which  tormented  him.  How  long  this 
struggle  continued  is  not  very  evident,  but  it  seems  at  len^  to 
have  given  way  to  long-continued  meditation  upon  scripture,  to- 
gether with  study  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  Luther  was 
thus  brought  to  perceive  that  God  accepts  an  imperfect  obe* 
dience  on  our  parts,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son.  <.0n  this,' 
be  says,  <  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bom  again,  and  1  seemed  to  be  en* 
tering  through  the  opening  portals  of  Paradise.' 

Dr.  Staupitz,  his  superior,  was  a  weak  but. amiable  man,  quite 
incapable  of  grappling  with  or  even  understanding  Luther's 
temptations,  but  anxious  to  render  him  any  assistance  that  he 
could  It  was  probably  from  a  feeling  that  the  quietude  of  the 
cloister  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  disordered  state  of  this  marveU 
lously  active  mind,  that  he  determined  to  send  Luther  to  study 
divinity  at  the  newly-constituted  University  of  Wittemberg. 
Perhaps  he  was  sent  there  not  so  much  to  study  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Elector  by  his  disputations  and  his.  discourses. 
Certainly  the  result  was,  that  within  a  very  short  time  he  did  aU 
tract  the  Elector's  attention,  and  obtain  his  high  regard.    In  the 

J  ear  1509,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Martin  Luther  was  appointed 
y  the  Elector's  favour  one  of  the  professorsof  thenew  university* 
Thus  he  once  more  entered  upon  that  life  of  active  exertion 
for  which  he  was  evidently  intended  by  God's  providence.  It 
was  high  time.  A  few  more  years  in  the  cloister  would  probably 
have  destroyed  his  intellect. 
The  next  year  Luther  visited  Rome.      The  simple  Saxon 
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monk,  the  peasant's  child,  the  charity  boy,  the  poor  student,  now 
the  almost  equally  poor  professor,  was  despatched  into  Italy  on 
business  important  to  his  order,  to  advance  its  interests  at  the 
papal  court.  There  he  was  witness  of  all  that  luxury,  of  all  those 
disorders,  of  all  that  infidelity  and  atheism,  which  the  Italy  of 
the  Borgias  so  openly  exhibited  to  the  world.  He  found  a  pope 
whose  passion  was  war,  who  besieged  towns  in  person,  ana  en* 
tered  tbemby  the  breach,— ^whose  one  object  was  to  extend  the 
papal  dominions.  He  found  cardinals  who  were  either  politic 
dans,  deeply  versed  in  the  intrignes  of  courts,  or  else  men  of 
letters,  classical  scholars,  whose  boast  waa  the  pureness  of  their 
Latinity.  He  found  ecclesiastics  without  foitfa,  monasteries 
without  simplicity,  a  people  without  religion.  He  found 
heathenism  establishing  itself  apparently  on  the  ruins  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  its  language  adonted,*  its  art  revived,  its  literature  ad-* 
mired,  its  philosophy  cultivated,  its  gods  spoken  of  as  deities. 
What  wonder  that  he  fled  from  Rome  after  a  fortnight's  stay,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  his  beloved  Saxony  ?  When, 
in  aft^r  times,  his  mind  began  to  be  dbturbed  on  the  subject  of 
the  Papacy,  it  was  this  visit  which  determined  him  that  he  would 
be  justified  in  any  measures  of  hostility.  '  I  would  not/  he  says» 
'-have  missed  seeing  Rome  for  a  hundred  thousand  florins.  I 
should  ever  have  l^en  uneasy,  lest  I  had  done  injustice  to  the 
pope.* 

Nevertheless,  though  Luther  was  shocked,  he  was  not  alien- 
ated, by  what  he  saw  in  Italy.  He  returned  into  Saxony,  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  comparative  purity  of  the  German 
Church,  but  without  the  least  notion  of  becoming  a  protester 
against  Rome,  much  less  a  practical  reformer.  He  resumed 
his  post  at  Wittemberg,  gave  lectures  and  preached  sermons 
much  to  the  satisfection  of  all  parties,  took  his  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity's degree  in  1612,  and  continued  busily  occupied  in  his 
various  duties,  (he  was  provincial  vicar  ^  the  Austin  Friars,  and 
the  vicar-generars  substitute  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  Misnia 
and  Thuringia,  as  well  as  professor  at  Wittemberg,)  without 
broaching  any  new  doctrines,  or  at  all  impugning  the  authority  of 
Rome,  for  more  than  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  journey  into 
Italy,  Indeed,  at  this  period  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
horror  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  in  which  certain  of  the  abuses 
of  the  existing  system  were  attacked. 

A  practical  evil  of  a  tremendous  character^  and  that  brought 
home  to  his  very  doors,  was  requisite  to  divert  him  from  his  daily 
round  of  duty  into  the  arena  of  controversy.  In  1516,  Tetzel 
commenced  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony.    We  shall  not 

*  The  pope  was  usuaUy  ttjried  '  Pontlfex  Mazimas.*  A  canoniied  saint  was  said 
to  be  ■  relatas  inter  Divos.'  Succenee  were  ^oken  of  as  gained,  *  Deomm  immof^ 
talinm  benefieiis.' 
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dwell  upon  this  portion  of  the  history,  which  every  one  know«. 
We  will  only  notice  these  two  points*  which  are  generally  over- 
looked :  first,  that  Luther  acted  in  this  quarrel  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  superior,  Staupitz ;  secondly,  that  he  proceeded  in 
strict  legal  form,  applying  to  the  bishop  and  the  archbishop  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abuse,  before  affixing  his  celebrated  theses  to 
the  door  of  the  church  in  the  castle  of  Wittemberg. 

Luther^s  propositions, — Tetzel's,  in  reply, — Tetzel's  burning 
of  the  former, — the  Wittemberg  students^  retaliation, — ^the  ap* 
peal  to  Rome, — all  this,  we  take  it,  is  known  to  all  who  know 
anything.  What  men,  perhaps,  do  not  know  is  thera[ud  successi 
the  immense  popularity  of  Luther's  publications  from  the  first — 
the  way  in  which  they  were  printed  and  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands^  the  enthusiasm  of  the  common  people  for  them. 
Luther  himself  was  alarmed  at  his  success.  Already,  probably, 
he  knew  something  of  the  depth  and  danger  of  that  smouldering 
discontent  which  pervaded  the  masses,  disposing  them  to  catch 
at  any  change,— discontent  which  broke  out  later  into  those 
fearful  enormities,  perpetrated  by  the  peasants  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  by  the  Anabaptists  in  Munster.  He  feared  the 
licence  which  was  sure  to  follow  the  removal  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks. He  almost  regretted  that  he  had  published  anything. 
When,  however,  he  found  that  his  propositions  were  unreservedly 
condemned,  and  Tetzel's  proceedings  upheld,  he  felt  compelled 
to  continue  the  contest.  Accordingly  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Austin  Friars  at  Heidelberg,  in  May,  1518,  and  there  main* 
tained  bid  propositions  Against  all  comers. 

And  now  Rome  began  to  be  troubled.  At  first  hearing  of  the 
■controversy,  Leo  X.  had  made  light  of  it.  Now  the  master  of 
the  sacred  palace,  the  aged  Dominican,  Sylvestro  de  Prierio,  was 
bid  to  silence  the  obnoxious  monk  by  a  confutation  of  his  doc- 
trines. This  task  he  attempted,  but  the  refractory  reformer, 
growing  bolder  as  he  felt  his  own  importance,  ventured  to  re- 
spond  with  a  furious  and  crushing  reply.  This  was  more  than 
4^ould  be  endured.  On  its  arrival  in  Rome,  Luther  was  cited  to 
appear  there  within  sixty  days.  After  various  manoeuvres  to 
avoid  obedience  without  refusing  it,  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into,  bv  the  influence  of  the  Elector,  whereby  he  was  permitted, 
instead  of  going  to  Rome,  to  appear  before  the  pope's  legate, 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg.  The  result  of  this  conference 
is  well  known.  The  caniinal  called  upon  the  monk  to  retract— 
the  monk  required  the  cardinal  to  disputo, — neither  would  yield. 
At  length  Luther  withdrew,  learning  that  it  was  intended,  de- 
spite his  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor,  to  seize  him  and  carry 
him  off  to  Rome.  On  withdrawing,  he  left  a  protest  against 
the  proceedings,  and  an  appeal  from  Leo  misinformed  to  I^o 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  the   cause.     He    then  returned  into 
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Saxony.  Here  he  put  out  a  second  protest,  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed no  longer  to  the  pope,  but  to  a  general  council.  It  had 
transpired  in  the  interim  tnat  Leo  had  already  decided  against 
bim. 

The  great  object  of  the  papal  court  now  was  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Luther's  person.  Fhat  once  effected,  all  the  rest 
would  have  been  plain  sailing.  Luther  would  have  been  made 
to  retract,  or  he  would  have  been  burnt,  and  either  way  the 
schism  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  fate  of 
John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  sufficiently  revealed  the  mode 
in  which  Rome  thought  it  right  to  deal  with  so-called  here- 
siarchs.  And  now  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Elector  to  surrender  his  professor  into  the  power  of  bis  adver- 
saries. He  was  even  offered  the  golden  rose,  an  honour  reserved 
for  kings,  if  he  would  give  up  the  recusant.  He  refused,  and 
the  bull  of  excommunication  went  forth  ; — Martin  Luther  was 
declared  a  heretic. 

Meanwhile  Martin  had  been  poring  over  Scripture  and  over 
the  Decretals,  the  Extravagante,  and  other  books  of  authority 
in  the  Roman  Church,  and  had  risen  from  the  perusal  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  deep  corruption  of  that  Church,  and  the 
gross  evils  of  the  Papacy.  *  I  am  not  sure,'  he  says  at  this 
period,  *  that  the  pope  is  not  Antichrist,  or  the  apostle  of  Anti- 
christ.' Under  this  impression  he  published  his  work  *  Ou  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon,'  m  which  he  openly  declared  war  against 
the  Papacy. 

And  now  the  bull  arrived.  Germany  was  in  an  uproar.  In 
many  places  multitudes  collected,  and  entering  the  booksellers' 
shops  tore  the  bull  to  pieces.  At  Wittemberg  Luther  himself^ 
with  great  pomp,  burnt  the  bull  of  excommunication,  together 
with  the  Decretals  and  other  books  of  the  same  nature,  in  the 
public  place  near  the  city  gate.  At  Leipsic  and  elsewhere  this 
example  was  speedily  followed.  The  Elector  sanctioned  these 
proceedings.  Luther  then  poured  forth  pamphlets.  A  *  Defence 
of  the  Articles  condemned  by  the  Bull ;'  a  remonstrance  *  Against 
the  execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist;*  an  address  *  To  the  Christian 
Notnlity  of  Germany  on  the  Amelioration  of  Christianity,^  &c.  &c. 
The  press  everywhere  teemed  with  his  productions.  The  printers 
to  a  man  were  in  his  favour,  and  could  scarcely  be  brought  to 
print  the  works  of  his  adversaries.  When  thev  were  induced  bv 
nigh  pay  to  publish  them  at  all,  they  purposely  filled  them  with 
misprints,  to  make  the  writers  appear  illiterate. 

Meanwhile  Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  elected  emperor,  and 
had  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before  him  at  the  imperial  diet 
at  Worms.  He  was  at  the  same  time  sent  a  safe-conduct.  His 
enemies  appear  to  have  hoped  he  would  refuse  to  attend.    But 
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be  was  nottlie  ikian  to  qudl  at  personal  danger.  '  1  wiU  ga  to 
Worms/  be  said,  <  though  there  should  be  as  many  devib  there 
as  tiles  on  the  booses/  Undoubtedly  be  here  ran  great  risk. 
The  safe-conduct  was  a  poor  protection.  The  pope  bad  written 
to  the  Emperor  to  disregard  it.  His  real  protection  was  the 
strength  of  bis  party,  numbering  now,  besides  the  Elector,  several 
princes,  four  hundred  nobles,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  free 
towns.  The  people,  too,  even  at  Worms  itself,  were  on  his  side. 
His  seizure  would  have  been  the  signal  of  a  furious  outbreak, 
the  result  of  which  must  have  been  doubtful. 

His  entrance  into  Worms  ^as  rather  like  that  of  a  conqueror 
than  of  a  criminal.  Seated  in  a  carriage,  escorted  by  a  guard  of 
a  hundred  armed  nobles,  amid  crowds  who  thronged  and  pressed 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly.  IntroduMi  into  the  imperial 
presence,  be  acknowledged  his  writings,  apologised  for  the  vio- 
lence and  coarseness  of  bis  style,  but  refused  to  retract  one  iota, 
unless  convicted  of  error  out  of  Scripture.  To  the  objection 
that  his  works  opposed  the  decisions  of  councils,  he  answered, 
that  councils  had  come*  to  contradictory  decisions,  which  he 
offered  to  prove,  but  he  was  not  allowed.  When  persuasion, 
when  argument,  when  caresses,  when  menaces  had  been  found 
unavailing  to  shake  bis  firm  resolves,  be  was  at.  last  dismissed. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  him  to  reach  a  place  of  safety,  and 
then  be  and  his  followers  were  laid  under  the  ban. of  the  empire. 

Luther  returned  towards  Wittemberg.  He  had  just  paid  a 
short  visit  to  his  aged  parents,  and  was  proceedfaig  on  his  journey 
in  Company  with  his  brother,  when  a  body  of  armed  horsemen 
seized  him,  chlinged  his  dress  for  that  of  a  knight,  and  bore  him 
off  to  the  Castle  of  Wartbuif^.  Here  he  was  kept  in  close  con* 
finement,  seeing  only  two.  noble  youths,  who  brought  him  his 
food  twice  a-day.  His  hair  and  beard  were  suffered  to  grow,  and 
he  was  called  Sir  George.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  devised 
this  plan  of  saving  him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  His  dis- 
appearance threw  Grermany  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
Pope  and  Emperor  were  accused  of  having  made  away  with  him. 
No  one  suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case.  All  Germany 
mourned  her  champion. 

He,  meanwhile,  once  more  condemned  to  solitude,  applied 
with  his  natural  ardour  to  study  and  to  composition.  From  his 
iinknown  retreat,  his  Patmos,  as  he  called  it,  he  inundated  Ger- 
many, which  soon  discovered  that  he  was  alive,  with  pamphlets 
and  other  writings.  Commentaries  on  Scripture,  Addresses, 
Replies  to  Romanists,  Letters,  and  now  and  theft  elaborate  Trear- 
tises,  were  put  forth  in  rapid  succession,  proofs  of  the  marvel- 
lous activity  of  that  restless  intellect.    At  letgtb^  after  amontbls 
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cohcealmenty  he  coald  no  longer  endure  the  reBtraint»  and  he 
left  Wartburg  without  the  Elector's  knowledge,  and  returned  to 
Witteraberg. 

The  troubles  that  had  arisen  among  his  own  adherents  ren- 
dered his  personal  superintendence  most  necessary.  In  his  al^ 
sence  the  Reformation  was  slipping  from  his  hands.  He,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  at  no  time  more  than  the  mouth* 
piece,  the  eloquent  and  powerful  mouthpiece,  of  a  general  feeling 
—a  feeling  which  may  be  designated  as  the  revolt  of  German 
intellect  against  Roman  sensualism.  Luther  gave  the  sigual,  set 
the  example,  showed  that  the  papal  power  might  be  braved  with 
impunity.  That  once  done,  there  were  ten  thousand  ardent 
spirits  anxious  to  push  things  to  extremes,  to  signalise  themselves 
as  opponents  of  Popery.  Henceforth  Luther's  life  was  a  strug- 
gle to  repress,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  lead  the  movement — ^a 
vain  struggle,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  returned  into  Spain — ^the  diet  of  Nurem* 
berg  had  suspended  the  execution  of  the  imperial  edict  against 
Luther — ^personal  danger  was  past — the  organisation  of  the  new 
Church  might  well  begin.  This  task  the  Elector  unreservedly 
committed  to  Luther,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  Justus  Jonas 
and  Melancthon,  immediately  set  about  it.  But  Luther's  powers 
were  far  more  fitted  for  demolition  than  reconstruction,  and  the 
work  proceeded  but  slowly.  Luther  was  overpowered  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation ;  the  pressure  of  business,  the  variety 
of  applications,  the  opposidon  of  some  who  had  been  his  friends, 
the  quantity  of  matters  that  he  had  to  undertake  &e  direction 
of, — all  this  made  life,  as  he  said,  a  burthen  to  him.  Iconoclasm 
had  commenced;  there  were  riots  at  Erfurth,  and  ekewhere* 
Carlstadt,  his  old  friend,  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement. 
Luther's  doctrinal  views  were  also  beginning  to  be  questioned ; 
foreign  reformers  openly  opposed  them ;  Carlstadt  joined  in  this 
opposition — bis  views  were  adopted  by  vast  numbers.  The 
great  Reformer  began  to  find  his  authority  questioned,  his  argu« 
ments  disregarded,  his  dicta  despised,  even  within  the  limits  of 
the  Elector's  dominions.  Beudes  all  this,  there  was  already  some 
indication  of  revolutionary  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  peasants^ — 
a  danger  of  a  frightful  nature. 

Yet  Luther's  mind,  though  it  experienced  depression  at  these 
circumstances,  did  not  sink  under  Uieib.  Carbtadt's  desertion 
and  opposition^  revealing  as  it  did  the  true  weakness  of  his 
system,  did  not  terriiy  him,  but  only  called  forth  the  firmness 
and  inflexibility  of  bis  nature.  Luther  never  conceived  it  possi- 
ble that  he  miffht  err  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He 
spoke  of  himself  a3  a  prophet,  a  second  Jeremiah.  *  My  doe* 
t^es,  I  feel  convinced,  he  said,  /  are  of  heaven.'  He  therefore 
had  no  patience  with  any  one  who  opposed  him,  and  was  equally 
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intolerant  with  the  most  bigoted  Romanist  Acoordingly  be 
required  to  have  hie  opponents  silenced;  and  Carlstadt  ms 
forced  to  resign  his  professorship  at  Wittemberg,  and  to  retire 
from  Saxony.  He  found  an  asylum  in  the  Rhenish  cides,  Basle 
and  Straaburg.  Egranus  and  others  were  similarly  treated, 
'llien  a  war  of  words  commenced,  in  which  Luther  heaped  on 
Carlstadt,  the  Sacramentarians,  and  the  Iconoclasts^  the  most 
furious  invectives,  and  the  coarsest  ridicule. 

And  now  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  (a.  d. 
1525.)  First  in  the  Black  Forest,  then  around  Heilbronn  and 
Frankfort,  and  in  the  country  of  Baden  and  Spires ;  afterwards 
in  Alsatia,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate,  the  peasants 
arose-^arose  against  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  claimed  for 
themselves  what  they  had  beard  so  much  talked  about,  enfran- 
chisement and  liberty.  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  he  of  the  Iron 
Hand,  assumed  the  command  of  the  great  body  of  the  insurgents 
in  Suabia.  Tliomas  Miinzer  headed  them  in  Thuringia.  The 
war  was  a  war  against  all  established  order,  whether  religious  or 
civil, — against  religion,  for  which  it  was  intended  to  substitute 
the  ravings  of  the  soi-disant  prophets, — against  property,  which 
was  to  be  equalised, — against  knowledge,  which  was  to  be  done 
away  with  as  unnecessary.  The  Reformation  could  scarcely  be 
with  any  fairness  charged  with  having  caused  this  revolt,  since 
similar  outbreaks,  the  frantic  eflTorts  of  a  people  oppressed  beyond 
endurance,  had  occurred  more  than  once  before  Luther^s  name 
was  heard  of.  (a.  d.  1491,  and  1502.)  But  still  the  Reformation 
teas  taxed  with  having  produced  such  fruit  Luther  was  accused 
by  the  nobles  as  the  originator  of  the  troubles ; — the  peasants 
used  his  name  ,  and  even  appealed  to  him  as  arbiter.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  his  *  Exhortation  to  Peace,'  an  admirable 
address,  in  which  the  best  counsel  is  given  in  the  plainest  terms 
to  both  parties ;  the  peasants  are  warned  that  nothing  can  justify 
revolt,  the  nobles  are  bid  to  cease  their  exactions,  and  to  grant 
the  peasant's  demands.  A  truly  Christian  spirit  pervades  the 
whole  of  this  address.     ^  O  sisic  omnia  f 

Nobles  and  peasants  alike  were  deaf.  The  struggle  com* 
menced, — a  struggle  disgraced  by  the  most  awful  excesses  on 
both  sides.  We  delay  not  with  these  matters,  which  belong  to 
hbtory.  The  insurrection  was  everywhere  put  down,  and  the 
most  horrible  massacres  of  the  peasants  took  place.  Alas! 
Luther's  heart  was  ha/dened  against  them  by  this  time.  They 
had  compromised  the  name  of  Reformation.  lie  could  no  longer 
compassionate  them.  *  The  peasants,'  he  said,  are  under  the 
ban  of  God  and  of  the  emperor,  and  may  be  treated  as  mad  doos.* 
And  again,  *  The  peasants  deserve  no  mercy^  no  toleranee^  but 
the  indignation  of  God  and  man.'  No  wonder  that  the  noUes, 
thus  taught  by  God's  priest,  crucified  and  beheaded  hundreds. 
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*  During  the  whole  period  of  the  peasant  war,  a  theological  fight 
was  also  raging;  Cardstadt  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Swiss 
reformers,  Zwtngle  and  QScolampadius,  and  was  supported  by 
them  in  his  opposition  to  Luther.  Bucer  declared  against  him. 
Erasmus  published  his  book,  *  De  Libero  Arbitrio,*  striking 
thereby  at  the  root  of  Luther's  theology.  Ever  ready  for  con- 
troversy, the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  who  had  a  little  before  laid 
aside  the  monk^s  gown  and  left  the  cloister,  plunged  into  the 
m^lci  and  laid  about  him  furiously  on  every  side.  Every  yiew 
which  did  not  coincide  with  his  own  he  denounced  as  heresy ; 
bis  adversaries  were  all  either  ignorant  blunderers  or  designing 
sophists.  *  What  a  fellow  is  this  Zwingle,  with  his  rank  igno- 
rance of  grammar  and  dialectics,  not  to  speak  of  other  sciences !' 
<  Master  Bucer  formerly  thought  himself  exceedingly  learned, 
but  he  never  was.'  *  They  know  no  more  than  Carlstadt  does 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew.'  Thus  he  spoke  of  all  except  Erasmus 
^^his  learning  could  not  be  questioned.  In  him,  therefore, 
Luther  saw  '  a  crafty  designing  man,  who  has  laughed  at  God 
and  religion,  and  holds  the  truth  to  be  a  matter  of  indifiference.' 
It  must,  however,  have  been  a  most  painful  thing  to  (he  great 
Reformer  to  find  himself  standing  so  much  alone — hated  by  the 
nobles,  who  looked  on  him  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry,— cursed  by  the  people  for  his  cruel  denounce- 
ments of  them  after  they  were  conquered,— deserted  by  the 
learned,  who  made  common  cause  with  Erasmus, — attacked  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces, — he  must,  whatever  his  strength  of  mind,  have  felt  dis- 
couraged and  oppressed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position  he  was 
in.  Accordingly  we  find  him  withdraw  very  much  about  this 
time  from  the  public  eye.  His  health  failed.  In  his  distress 
and  his  isolation,  he  felt  the  truth  of  the  words, '  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,'  and  he  married. 

Catherine  von  Bora  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  noble  birth,  who, 
havmg  fallen  in  love  with  a  poor  student  of  Nurembei^,  had 
been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  the  cloister.  Escaping,  with 
eight  of  her  companions,  after  some  years,  she  took  refuge  at 
Wittemberg.  Here  Luther  became  attached  to  her.  Yet  with 
a  sense  of  justice  rather  unusual  in  a  lover,  he  wrote  to  the 
Nuremberg  student,  *  If  you  desire  to  obtain  your  Catherine  von 
Bora,  make  haste  before  she  is  given  to  another,  whose  she 
almost  b.  Still  she  has  not  yet  overcome  her  love  for  you.  For 
my  part  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  united.'  The  student 
not  responding  to  this  offer,  Luther  married.  In  this  union  he 
was  most  happy — the  details  of  his  domestic  life  are  full  of 
sweetness  and  tenderness.  The  following  scene  will  show,  better 
than  any  words  of  ours,  the  great  Reformer  in  his  fiimily. 
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*  As  his  daughter  Madelme,  a  girl  of  about  fourteea  yean  of  iig0i  bf 
very  ill,  he  exdaimedj  ''  I  love  her  much  I  but  oh !  my  God,  if  it  be 
thy  will  to  take  her  hence,  I  would  give  her  up  to  thee  without  one 
selfish  murmur."  Afterwards  he  said  to  her,  "  My  dearest  child,  my 
own  Madeleine,  I  know  you  would  gladly  stay  with  your  father  here, 
and  you  will  equally  be  ready  to  go  to  your  Father  which  b  in  heaven ! 
will  you  not  V*  And  she  replied,  "  Oh  I  yes,  my  dear  father,  as  God 
wills."  "Dear  little  girl,"  he  continued,  "the  spirit  is  wiDing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."  He  walked  to  and  fro  perturbedly,  and  said,  "  Ah 
yes  I  I  have  loved  this  dear  child  too  much.  If  the  flesh  is  so  strong, 
what  becomes  of  the  spirit  7" 

<  The  night  before  Madeline's  death,  her  mother  had  a  dream.  She 
dreamed  that  she  saw  two  fine  youths  beautifully  attired,  who  came  as 
if  they  wished  to  take  Madeleme  away  with  them,  and  conduct  her  to 
be  married.  When  Philip  Melancthon  came  the  next  momins,  and 
asked  the  lady  how  it  was  with  her  daughter,  she  related  her  dream, 
at  which  he  seemed  frightened,  and  remarked  to  others  "  that  the 
young  men  were  two  holy  angels  sent  to  carry  the  maiden  to  the  true 
nuptials  of  a  heavenly  kingdom."  She  died  that  same  day.  When 
she  was  in  the  agony  of  death,  her  father  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
by  her  bedside,  and  weeping  bitterly,  prayed  to  God  that  he  would 
spare  her.  She  breathed  her  last  in  her  father's  arms.  Her  mother 
was  in  the  room,  but  not  by  the  bed,  on  accoimt  of  the  violence  of  her 
grief.  Luther  continued  to  repeat,  "  God's  will  be  done.  My  child 
has  another  father  in  heaven."  Then  Philip  Melancthon  olMerved, 
"  That  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  was  an  image  of  the  divine 
love  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  God  loves  mankind  no  less 
than  parents  do  their  children."  When  they  placed  her  on  the  bier 
the  father  exclaimed,  "  My  poor,  dear  Httle  Madeleine,  you  are  at  rest 
now."  Then  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  her,  he  said,  "  Yes,  dear 
child,  thou  shalt  rise  again,  shalt  shine  like  a  star !  Yes,  like  the  sun ! 
....  I  am  joyM  in  spirit,  but  oh !  how  sad  in  the  flesh  !  It  is  a 
strange  feeling  this,  to  know  she  is  so  entirely  at  rest — that  she  is 
hnppy — and  yet  to  be  so  sad."  When  his  wife  cried  and  lamented,  he 
said,  "  My  dear  Catherine,  think  where  she  is  gone ;  to  a  certainty  she 
has  made  a  happy  exchange.  The  flesh  bleeds,  indeed ;  that  is  our 
nature ;  but  the  spirit  exults,  and  finds  it  all  as  it  should  be*  Young 
people  think  not  of  disputmg ;  as  we  tell  them,  so  they  believe ;  with 
them  all  is  natural.  They  pass  away  without  regret  or  anguish,  with- 
out the  trials  and  temptations  even  of  death  itself,  almost  without  bodily 
pain ;  just  as  if  they  fell  asleep.' 

Besides  this  daugbteiv  thus  lost,  Luther  bad  four  other  diil- 
dren»  one  of  whom  died  an  infant.  (1628.)  The  afiection  of  his 
wife  and  hmily  was  his  great  support  and  consolation  daring  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life,  when  troubles  gathered  thick  aboot 
him. 

Luther  had  been  married  four  years,  during  which  he  had 
remained  in  retirement,  and  in  great  poverty,  amusing  himsetf 
with  gardening,  turning,  and. clock  making,  and  suffering  one  or 
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two  attacks  of  very  severe  illnesst  when  the  incursion  of  Solynuun 
the  Magnificent  came  as  a  thunderbolt  upon  Germany.  Roused 
bv  this  national  danger,  he  published  his  *  Book  against  the 
Turks,'  calling  on  all  to  forget  their  differences  and  unite  against 
the  common  enemy.  From  this  time  he  was  restored  to  active 
life.  The  repulse  of  the  Tartar  hordes  from  the  walls  of 
Vienna  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  liberty  of 
conscience  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  The 
diet  of  Spire,  convened  by  the  Emperor,  (1529,)  abrogated  the 
decrees  of  that  of  Nuremberg,  enforced  the  imperial  ban  against 
Luther,  and  interdicted  every  innovation.  The  reforming  princes 
put  forth  their  famous  protest  agunst  the  decree  of  this  diet, 
from  which  was  derived  the  name  of  Protestant.  Then  an 
attempt  was  made,  but  a  futile  one,  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers.  In  the  next  year 
came  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  Then  the  league  of  Smalkalde. 
We  pass  over  these  matters  lightly,  because  history  treats  fully 
of  them.  The  active  part  taken  in  them  by  Luther  is  known  to 
every  one.  We  must,  however,  pause  a  moment  on  the  treaty 
of  Nuremberg,  because  our  standard  writer,  Robertson,  so 
strangely  misrepresents  this  passage  of  history.  He  says  that 
*  by  their  firmness  in  adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unani- 
mity with  which  they  urged  all  their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  Emperor's  situation,  the  Protestants 
obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  toleration  of  their 
religion ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charles,  none  by 
them  ....  and  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  were  henceforth  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.'  *  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  this  treaty  was  a  check  and  a  deep  disgrace  to 
the  Lutheran  cause.  Under  it  they  not  only  abandoned  the 
Zwingiians  to  oppression  and  persecution^  but  they  agreed  to 
give  up  all  hopes  of  extending  their  own  principles  and  enlarging 
dieir  communion ;  they  consented  that  the  RefDrmation  should 
come  to  a  stand — for  it  was  an  express  proviso  of  the  treaty  that 
the  terms  of  it  should  apply  only  to  those  states  and  princes  who 
had  already  signed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Well,  then, 
may  the  receipt  German  historian  remark  in  reference  to  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Robertson, '  When  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  historians  of  our  ase  speaks  of  this  treaty  in  such 
sounding  words,  when  he  dweUs  upon  the.  firmness  of  the  Pro- 
testants, their  unanimity,  their  dexterity^  when  he  attributes  ijt 
to  this  unanimity  and  this  dexterity  that  they  obtained  such 
favourable  terms,  and  without  yielding  themselves,  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  make  concession  3.  when,  lastly,  he  asserts,  that  it 

•  Bob6rtiion>  History  of  Charles  V.,  Book  y. 
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was  this  treaty  which  gave  them  the  appearanre  of  a  politieal 
body,  one  might  think  the  author  were  Voltaire,  and  yet  it  is-^ 
Robertson.'  • 

To  this  treaty  Luther  was  a  consenting  party — nay,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  mainly  by  his  influence  that  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  agree  to  its  terms.  Luther,  therefore,  we  see,  was  no 
longer  the  bold  aggressor,  bent  on  despoiling  the  pope  utt^ly  of 
his  empire ;  he  was  content  to  give  up  the  offensive,  and  to  con- 
fine bis  efforts  to  maintaining  what  he  had  conquered. 

Two  causes  seem  chiefly  to  have  produced  this  alteration  in 
him:  first,  the  fear  of  Antinomianism,  which  was  raising  its 
head,  and  threatening  Lutheranism  no  less  than  Romanism; 
secondly,  the  perception  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  system,  and 
its  want  of  such  a  principle  of  coherence  as  could  enable  it  suc- 
cessfully to  aim  at  extending  itself  far  and  wide  over  Europe. 
The  continued  defection  of  those  who  had  been  among  his  chief 
admirers  and  scholars,  first  of  Carlstadt,  then  of  (Ecolampadius, 
now  of  Agricola,  made  it  evident  that  there  was  a  radical  defect 
in  Lutheranism,  or  perhaps,  we  should  say,  in  the  foreign  Refor* 
mation  generally,  which,  unless  it  were  remedied,  must  result  in 
continu^  division,  and  consequent  weakness.  Unable  to  devise 
a  plan  for  meeting  this  difficulty,  Luther  seems  to  hav^  despaired 
of  the  Reformation  making  any  further  progress,  and  to  have 
been  most  ready  to  purchase  peace  at  what  seemed  to  him  no 
sacrifice.  As  for  giving  up  the  ZwingUans,  that  can  scarcely 
have  cost  him  a  pang,  for  he  was  at  this  period  bitterly  exaspe- 
rated against  them.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  Nurem- 
berg that  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia, 
beseeching  him  not  to  suffer  any  heretic  who  held  or  defended 
the  Swiss  doctrines  within  his  dominions. 

The  remainder  of  Luther's  life  was  a  series  of  embarassments. 
First  came  the  Anabaptist  outbreak  in  Munster,  which  added  to 
the  disrepute  brought  upon  the  Reformation  by  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants.  (1534-6.)  Then  (1539)  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
made  his  application  to  be  allowed  a  second  wife,  and  Luther, 
while  his  better  nature  revolted  against  sanctioning  polygamy, 
felt  compelled,  on  his  own  principles,  to  give  permission.  After- 
wards the  rapacity  of  the  reforming  princes  and  nobles»  who  in 
Germany,  no  less  than  in  England,  made  zeal  for  puri^  of  reli- 
gion a  cfoke  to  their  schemes  of  church  plunder,  showed  so  clearly 
by  what  unworthy  motives  they  were  actuated,  that  Luther 
began  to  distrust  all  men.  Then  the  failure  of  the  various 
schemes  for  uniting  the  three  great  sections  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  annoyance  of  having  at  one  time  consented,  for  the  sake 
of  union,  to  compromise  his  own  principle8,t  filled  his  mind  with 

*  Planck's  Geichicbte  des  Prot.  Lefarbegrifts  Book  Tiji. 

t  The  three  great  sections  of  the  Rerormation  were  the  pftrtj  of  Luther  and 
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a  bitter  s^ise  of  disappoiotment  and  dissatisfaction.  Finally, 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  that  strictness  which;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  had  been  submitted  to,  the  restoration  of 
the  bagnios,  and  the  general  return  to  license  and  profligacy, 
brought  him  into  a  state  of  utter  wretchedness  and  despondency. 
The  depravity  of  his  own  city,  Wittemberg,  especially  i^icted' 
him,  and  he  began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  retiring  altogether 
from  his  post  there,  and  withdrawing  to  Zeilsdorf,  where  he  had 
purchased  a  small  property. 

*  Wittemberg  is  become  an  actual  Sodom,'  he  says  to  his  wife, 
writing  from  Leipsic,  (July,  1546)  *  and  I  will  not  return  thither. 

•  ...  I  would  rather  pass  my  life  on  the  high  roads,  or  in  beg- 
ging my  bread,  than  have  my  last  moments  tormented  by  the 
sight  of  the  depravity  of  Wittemberg,  where  all  my  pains  and 
labours  are  thrown  away.'  So  convinced  was  he  of  of  his  in- 
ability to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  tliat  for  a  considerable 
period  he  ceased  preaching  publicly,  and  delivered  his  discourses 
m  bis  own  family.  It  required  the  most  earnest  entreaties  on 
the  part  of  his  friends,  of  the  university,  and  of  the  Elector,  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  resolution  and  return  to  Wittemberg. 
However  he  did  return  in  August,  1545. 

Luther's  health  had  now  been  for  some  time  failing.  We  men- 
tioned  above  the  serious  illnesses  with  which  he  was  afflicted 
soon  after  his  marriage.  In  the  year  15d2  he  was  threatened 
with  apoplexy,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of;  he  recovered,  how- 
ever, but  remained  very  subject  to  fainting  and  vertigo.  He 
was  also  a  martyr  to  that  most  painful  of  all  maladies,  the  stone.^ 
From  the  year  1543,  when  he  was  attacked  at  Smalkalde  with  a 
violent  fit  of  that  complaint,  be  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  bodily 
powers  were  failing,  and  that  death  was  to  be  expected  speedily. 

*  I  am  weak  and  weary  of  life,  and  think  of  bidding  farewell  to 
the  world,  which  is  now  wholly  the  devil V  be  says,  March  1548. 
'  I  believe  my  true  malady  to  be  old  age ;  and  next  to  this,  my 
overpowering  labours  and  thoughts,  but  mainly,  the  buffets  of 
Satan,  and  all  the  physic  in  the  world  cannot  cure  me  of  these,' 
he  writes  to  Amsdorff,  in  November  of  the  same  vear.  *  I  am 
idle,  worn  out,  cold ;  that  is  to  say,  old  and  useless.  I  have 
finished  my  journey ;  it  only  remains  for  the  Lord  to  gather  me 

Helancthon,  which  approached  nearest  to  Rome,  that  of  Zwingle  and  (Ecohunpa- 
dius,  who  were  caUed  Sacramentariant,  and  that  of  Bucer  and  Capito,  which  occu- 
pied an  intermediate  position  between  the  other  two.  Bucer  was  the  great  peace- 
maker, and  after  various  abortiTe  attempts,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  (15S8) 
an  apparent  agreement.  Luther  here  sacrificed  his  consistencj.  consenting  to  an 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the 
corporeal  presence.  Yet  in  1542  he  burst  out  again,  and  in  his  '  Short  Confession  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,*  reasserted  all  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  utterly 
condemned  the  Zwinglians,  reproaching  them  for  their  *  eingeteufelten,  durchteu* 
feUen^  uberteufelteni  Uijiteuljchen  Hersen,  und  Liigenmaul.* 
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to  my  fathere ;  and  to  render  Unto  corruption  and  the  wormi 
their  share  in  me,'  he  sajs  to  Spalatin,  Deoeimber,  1544.  And 
the  "same  idea  rune  throagh  tiiB  oonrespondeiioe  up  to  the  very 
month  of  his  aetual  deeease. 

Never  man  had  lew  wish  to  prolong  his  days.  Instead  of 
looking  upon  the  Reformation  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era — an  en 
of  liberty  and  blessedness — Luther  thought  that  he  lived  in  the 
last  days,  in  the  day's  when  miquity  should  most  abound^  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  final  judgment.  *  I  do  bdieve 
that  I  am  that  great  trumpet  which  prefaces  and  announces  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,'  h6  said.  *  I  think  myself  that  our  Ssvioar 
will  soon  come  to  veritable  effects :  and  that  ere  long  the  judg* 
ment  wilt  put  an  end  to  all  our  cogitations,  and  all  things  else. 
....  The  day  of  judement  must  soon  come,  for  that  the  Papal 
Church  should  reform  is  an  tmposability,  neither  will  the  Tnrfcs 
and  Jews«  ...  In  fisct,  there  is  no  real  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  empire.  ...  I  see  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
say,  "  Lord,  thy  kingdom  come.^ '  Again,  *  The  world  is 
threatened  with  ruin;  it  is  inevitable;  the  more  the  devil  is 
allowed  to  roam,  the  more  brutish  the  world  becomes.  There  is 
but  one  consolation  left  us ;  it  is  that  the  day  is  nigh.*  *  I  see, 
in  every  one,  an  indomitable  cupidity,  which  to  me  seems  one 
sign  of  the  approach  of  the  last  day*  It  is  as  if  the  world  in  its 
old  age,  and  at  its  last  gasp,  became  delirious;  as  so  often  hap- 

Sens  with  the  dying.'  A  friend  said,  if  the  world  were  to  last 
fty  years  longer,  many  things  might  yet  turn  up.  *  God  forbid !' 
exclaimed  Luther,  *  it  would  be  worse  than  all  the  past  There 
would  arise  many  other  sects,  which  are  now  hidden  within  the 
hearts  of  men.  May  the  Lord  come,  and  cut  all  this  short,  for 
there  is  no  hope  of  improvement.'* 

Sick,  and  weary  of  life,  was  now  that  once  heprful  and  ener- 
getic spirit.  *  I  hate  the  world.  In  the  whole  round  of  life 
there  is  nothing  which  gives  me  pleasure  ;  I  am  sick  of  hving. 
May  our  Lord  then  come  quickly,  and  take  me  with  him.  May 
he  above  all  come  with  his  day  of  judgment  I  would  stretiA 
forth  my  neck,  so  that  he  hurled  his  thunderbolt,  and  1  were  at 
rest.**  *  I  am  satiated  with  life,  if  this  be  life.'  *  I  would  not 
have  heaven,  on  condition  that  I  must  live  forty  years  longw.' 
*  Please  God  to  take  my  soul  in  the  peace  of  Christ ;  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  ready  to  go ;  yea,  desirous.  1  have  lived, 
and  finished  the  course  marked  out  for  me  by  God.  Oh  !  may 
my  soul,  which  is  weary  of  its  long  pilgrimage,  now  be  suffered 
to  mount  to  heaven.'  Thus  the  broken  spirit  pours  itself  out  in 
long-drawn  sighs,  and  aspirations  heavenward. 

At  length  release  came.  Luther,  although  in  very  ill  health, 
had  left  his  home  on  a  mission  of  peace — to  reconcile  two  bro- 
thers. Counts  of  Mansfield,  who  were  at  variance.    The  place 
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t>f  meeting  was  Ei8leben»  his  Urthj^lace.    Luther  attended  all 
the  conferences,  and  preached  four  times ;  hut  before  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  of  his  journey,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
lords,  he  was  taken  alarmingly  worse.      From  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  he  anticipated  its  &tal  termination. 
The  same  night,  at  supper,  he  spoke  much  of  his  approaching 
end*     He  was  in  prayer  very  constantly.    Ccslius,  his  two  sons; 
and  Count  Albert  of  Mansfield,  were  with  him.     Medicine  was 
administered  to  him,  and  his  limbs,  which  were  very  cold,  were 
warmed  by  friction.     He  expressed  a  desire  to  sleep,  and  lay 
down  on  his  bed.     He  slept  for  an  hour  and  a  half.    On  awak- 
ing, he  said  to  those  in  attendance  on  him,  *  What  1  still  sitting 
up  by  me  ?    Why  do  you  not  go  to  rest  yourselves  T    He  then 
recommenced  praying,  saying  with  ^eat  fervour,  *In  manus  tuas 
commendo  spiritum  meum ;  redemisti  me,  Domine,  Deus  veri* 
tatis.'    He  then  addressed  those  about  him,  '  All  of  you  pray, 
my  friends,  for  the  gospel  of  our  Lord,  that  his  reign  may  be 
extended,  for  the  Pope  and  the  C!oundl  of  Trent  threaten  it 
greatly.*     It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     He  then  slept 
again  for  an  hour;  rose,  walked  a  few  steps,  and  lay  down  again* 
Two  doctors,  and  Count  Albert  with  his  wife,  were  there. 
Justus  Jonas  also  was  present     Luther  said  to  them,  ^I  am 
dying — I  shall  remain  here  at  Eisleben,  where  I  was  bom.'    He 
then  applied  himself  to  prayer,  and  said,  *  Oh  my  God  I  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  the  God  of  all  consolation,  I 
thank  thee  for  having  revealed  to  me  thy  well-beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  believe;  whom  I  have  preached  and  acknowledged; 
whom  I  have  loved  and  honoured ;  and  whom  the  Pope  and  the 
ungodly  persecute*     I  commend  my  soul  to  thee,  O  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  I  I  shall  leave  this  terrestrial  body;  I  shall  be  taken 
from  this  life ;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  rest  eternally  with  thee.' 
Then  he  repeated  three  times,  '  In  manus  tuas  commendo  spiri- 
tum meum :  redemisti  me,  Deus  veritatis.'     Suddenly  bis  eyes 
closed  and  be  fainted*    They  restored  him  with  difficulty;  and 
Justus  Jonas  asked,  *  Reverend  father,  do  you  die  in  constant 
reliance  on  the  faith  you  have  taught  '/*    He  replied  distinctly, 
*  Yes  !^  Then  he  fell  asleep  again.    Soon  after  he  became  deadly 
pale,  then  cold,  and,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  expired.    This 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  1546.    His  age 
was  sixty-three. 

His  remains  were  transported  to  Wittemberg,  where  hb 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity,  February 
22.  He  lies  in  the  church  of  tlie  Castle,  the  church  to  the 
door  of  which  he  affixed  his  theses,  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  from 
which  he  so  often  thundered.     Requiescat  in  pace.     Amen. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Luther.     We  trust  that  men's  sense 
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of  the  imperfection  of  his  system,  and  the  erroneousness  even  of 
his  principles,  will  never  blind  them  to  his  many  and  great 
excellences.  '*  It  is  a  page  of  history  which  every  one  roust 
read  with  thrilling  interest/  says  a  living  writer ;  *  that  which 
tells  of  one  poor  monk  daring  the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican, 
when  those  fulminations  were  not,  as  now,  like  thunder  unat- 
tended with  lightning,  but,  though  innocuous  to  the  soul  of  the 
upright,  were  as  sounds  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  poor 
victim  at  whom  they  were  aimed/*  Nor  is  it  his  courage  alone 
which  deserves  our  high  admiration.     His  purity  of  life^  and 

genuine  unaffected  piety,  the  tenderness  and  afiectionateness  of 
is  heart,  his  contempt  of  wealth,  his  warm  benevolence,  bis 
earnest  zeal  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  its  propagation,  all  this  is  equally  worthy 
of  praise,  and  should  never  be  overlooked  or  unacknowledged 
by  those  who  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  oppose  Lutheranism* 
Luther  had  defects,  great  defects,  undoubtedly.  He  was  coarse 
and  wanting  in  reverence^  he  was  arrogant  and  overbearing,  be 
was  harsh  and  intolerant;  but  these  faults  were  surely  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  bis  rare  good  qualities.  The  good  son, 
the  excellent  husband,  the  most  loving  father,  the  indulgent  and 
considerate  master,t  the  hospitable  and  benevolent  priest^  the 
pious  and  spiritually-minded  man,  he  well  deserves  that  we 
should  forgive  him  those  defects  of  tone  and  temper  which  he 
himself  acknowledged  and  regretted.§  They  were  defects  with 
which  his  nature,  rather  than  he  himself,  was  chargeable, 
and  the  circumstances  into  which  he  was  thrown  constantly 
calling  them  into  play  and  exercising  them,  prevented  him  from 


*  Dr.  Hook's  Three  Reformationa,  Luthemn,  Roman,  Anglican,  p.  37. 

t  Take,  in  illtutration,  his  letter  to  his  wife  concerning  an  old  servant  about  to 
leave  him  :  '  Our  old  John  must  be  honouxablj  dischaiged ;  thou  knowest  that  he 
has  alwajrs  served  us  faithfully,  with  zeal,  and  as  became  a  Christian  servant.  How 
much  have  we  not  squandered  on  worthless  people,  and  ungrateful  students^  who 
made  a  bad  use  of  our  money !  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  niggardly  on  this  oocap 
sion,  towards  so  honest  a  servant,  on  whom  whatever  we  lay  out  will  be  laid  out 
in  a  wa^  plessing  to  God.  I  well  know  we  are  not  rich ;  I  would  willingly  give  hia 
ten  ilonns,  if  I  had  them ;  in  any  case  he  must  not  have  less  than  five,  for  he  is  net 
well  clothed.  Whatever  more  you  can  do  for  him,  do  it,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  trae 
that  he  ought  also  to  have  something  out  of  the  eity  chest  for  the  various  offices  he 
has  filled  in  the  Church ;  let  them  do  as  they  wilL  Consider,  then,  how  thou 
mayst  raise  this  money;  we  have  a  silver  goblet  to  place  in  pawn.  God  will  not 
abandon  us,  1  feel  sure.' 

t  His  conduct  during  the  raging  of  the  plague  is  the  strongest  case  in  poiot. 
When  all  others  were  frightened,  he  turned  his  house  into  a  hospital,  receiving,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  even  the  whole  family,  when  one  parent,  or  both,  had  died 
of  the  plague  ;  and  visiting  persons  who  were  ill  of  it 

§  At  Worms,  he  said, — *  In  my  writings  of  a  polemical  character  I  coahm  that  I 
have  ofien  been  more  rough  and  violent  than  religion  and  my  gown  wamnt.*  To 
Spalatin  he  writes :  '  I  cannot  deny  that  1  was  more  violent  than  I  need  have  been, 
but  you  can  judge  by  yourself  how  difficult  it  is  to  moderate  one*s  fire  and  restrsin 
one's  pen.' 
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.  conquering  them  as  we  ipight  have  hoped  he  would  have  done. 
With  a  mind  naturally  irreverent,  to  have  to  expose  to  the  world 
those  abuses  of  the  holiest  things  of  which  Rome  was  guilty, — 
with  a  temper  naturally  violent  and  an  innate  coarseness  to  be 
thrown  into  the  whirlpool  of  controversy  among  such  opponents 
as  Tetzel  and  Eck  and  £mser, — how  could  this  lead  to  any  other 
result  than  that  which  we  deplore  in  the  writings  of  this  eminent 
but  over-daring  theologian?  Let  us  not,  then,  too  severely 
judge  htm.  He  showed  by  his  affection  for  Melancthon  that  he 
could  at  least  appreciate  reverence  and  gentleness,  albeit  nature 
had  denied  him,  and  grace  had  not  imparted  to  him,  those  excel- 
lent qualities. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  the  con- 
tempt in  which  it  held  antiquity.  Luther  had  arrived  at  his 
perception  of  Romish  error  through  the  study  of  scripture,  and 
on  scripture  he  resolved  to  rest  his  whole  system.  His  convic- 
tion seems  to  have  been,  that  the  meaning  of  scripture  to  those 
who  understood  the  original  languages,  at  least  in  all  important 
points,  was  perfectly  clear  and  indisputable.  The  great  qualifi- 
cation, he  thought,  for  a  Reformer,  was  learning,  i.e.  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  In  the 
year  15*24  he  compliments  Erasmus  on  his  ^  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  that  literature  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  true  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,"*  He  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  two  per- 
sons equally  learned,  and  both  sincere,  could  understand  scrip- 
ture differently.  Accordingly,  when  he  found  himself  thoroughly 
at  variance  with  Erasmus,  he  was  driven  to  accuse  him  of  infi- 
delity and  indifference  to  religion.  His  other  adversaries,  Bucer, 
Zwin^le,  CEcolampadius,  Carlstadt,  Agricola,  he  taxes  one  and 
all,  with  ignorance.  Being  therefore  confident  of  his  own  learn- 
ing and  sincerity,  he  drew  out  from  scripture  a  creed  and  a 
practice  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  perfect,  and  which  he  con* 
sidered  it  the  duty  of  all  persons  either  to  agree  with  or  to  sub- 
mit to. 

Perhaps  his  confidence  was  further  grounded  on  a  species  of 
fanaticism, — a  notion  that  he  was  inspired  in  a  measure.  '  Whoso 
is  inspired  by  God  to  speak,'  be  says,  *  speaks  freely  and  pub- 
licly, without  giving  himself  any  concern  whether  he  is  alone  or 
unsupported.  Thus  did  Jeremiah^  and  I  myself  may  boast  of 
having  done  thus  likewise^  ^  My  doctrines,'  again  he  writes,  *1 
feel  convinced  are  of  heaven.^  Certainly  he  never  appears  for  a 
moment  to  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  have  erred  on 
any  important  doctrine. 

The  notion  of  seeking  even  to  corroborate  his  doctrinal  system 
by  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church  seems  never  to  have 
strucK  him.  The  fact  is,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  ecele* 
siastical  history,  and  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
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works  of  the  fathers,  excepting  only  those  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  could  not  so  much  as  disprove  the  antiquity  of  compulsory 
celibacy,  when  it  was  asserted  by  Romanists.  He  appears  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  notion  that  councils  and  fathers  were 
altogether  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  adverse  to  his  own  teaching, 
and  so  he  denied  them  utterly  any  atom  of  authority.  He  spoke 
of  himself  as  standing  alone,  with  only  Wickliff,  Laurentius  Val- 
la, and  Augustine  on  his  side,  against  all  other  theologians. 

*  No  doubt/  he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  '  you  feel  some  hesitation  when 
you  see  arrayed  before  you  so  numerous  a  procession  of  learned  men, 
and  the  unanimous  voice  of  so  many  centuries  illustrated  by  deeply 
read  divines,  and  by  great  martyrs,  glorified  by  numerous  mindes,  as 
well  as  more  recent  theolo^ans,  and  countless  academies,  couneiky 
bishops,  pontiffs.  On  this  side  are  found  erudition,  eenius,  numbers, 
ereatness,  loftiness,  power,  sanctity,  miracles,  and  what  not  beside? 
On  mine,  Wickliff,  Laurentius  Valla,  Augustine  (although  you  forget 
him),  and  Luther,  a  poor  man,  a  mushroom  of  yesterouiy,  standing 
alone  with  a  few  friends,  without  such  erudition,  genius,  numbers, 
greatness,  sanctity,  or  miracles.' 

He  therefore  conceived  it  necessary  to  his  position  to  deny 
that  antiquity  was  a  thing  of  any  weight,  or  that  councils  had 
any  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  *  Councils,'  he  says,  in  one 
place,  *  are  not  for  the  ordering  of  doctrine,  but  of  discipline.' 
Again,  in  arguing  against  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests,  he 
thus  speaks : — 

'They  make  great  use  of  this  argument,  that  celibacy  is  an  old  in- 
stitution from  the  time  of  the  apoeilesy  taught  and  confirmed  by  so 
many  councib  and  holy  fathers,  and  now  received  in  the  whole  world ; 
and  that  it  is  not  credible  that  God  would  have  suffered  so  many 
people  to  remain  so  long  in  error.  But  what  do  thev  say  to  this,  that 
Goa  is  older  than  all  councils  and  fathers  ?  So  also  he  is  greater  and 
more  than  all  councils  and  fathers.  '^^Q*  scripture  is  also  older  and 
more  than  all  councils  and  fathers.  .  .  •  Why  give  credence  to  men,  who 
have  endured  but  a  short  time,  and  not  to  God,  who  is  the  oldest  of 
all  ?  Why  not  to  scripture,  one  sentence  of  which  is  of  more  authori^ 
than  all  the  books  in  the  world  V 

And  in  his  seal  against  councils  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  council  convened  by  the  holy  apostles. 
(Acts  XV.) — 

'The  calling  of  councils,'  he  said,  *is  a  mode  of  proceeding  fraught 
with  evil  consequences,  as  is  proved  by  all  the  councils  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning.  Thus,  in  the  council  of  the  apostles,  works  and 
traditions  received  more  attention  than  faith ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
councils,  the  faith  was  never  brought  under  consideration  (!)  but  always 
opinions  and  minute  questions,  so  that  the  name  of  council  has  become 
as  auspicious  and  distastefid  to  me  as  that  of  free  will.' 
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.^  At  first  he  taught,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  a  traditional 
interpretation  of  scripture,  that  every  Christian  was  equally 
capable  of  interpreting  the  Bible  for  himself.  He  ended  the  last 
conference  at  Worms  with  this  declaration, — 

'  In  all  that  concerns  the  word  of  God,  and  faith,  every  Christian  can 
judge  as  well  for  himself  as  the  pope.  Each  must  Hve  and  die  accord- 
mg  to  his  faith.  The  word  of  God  is  the  peculiar  property  of  each  in- 
dividual of  the  community ;  and  each  member  must  interpret  it  for 
himself.' 

Elsewhere,  in  reply  to  the  Romanist  position,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  pope  alone  to  interpret  the  Bible,  he  had  observed, — 

'  We  are  priests — does  not  the  apostle  say  it  7  (1  Cor.  ii.)  "  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man." 
We  have  all,  by  faith,  the  same  Spirit,  says  also  the  apostle ;  where- 
fore should  we  not  be  sensible  as  well  as  popes,  who  are  often  infidels, 
of  what  is  conformable  to  the  faith,  what  contrary  to  it  7' 

Afterwards,  however,  he  became  sensible  of  the  danger  of  this 
principle,  and  substituted  for  it  (as  we  have  shown)  the  opinion, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  learned  only  to  determine  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Scripture.*  This,  it  is  well  observed  by  a  recent  writer,t 
was  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  foreign  Reformation ;  it  made 
the  rule  of  faith  to  be  '  the  Bible,  and  the  opinion  of  learned 
Protestants.'  It  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment,  but 
with  this  very  important  limitation,  that  the  persons  claiming  the 
right  to  judge,  should  be  qualified  to  jadge  by  a  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues.  It  did 
not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  diversity  of  opinion  among 
aucb  persons.  When  such  diversity  of  opinion  occurred  it  had 
no  remedy.  Luther  indeed  suggested,  in  one  of  his  publications, 
the  only  possible  remedy ;  but  his  suggestion  was  so  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  all  his  former  teaching  on  the  subject,  that  neither 
did  he  himself  venture  to  insist  upon  it,  nor  did  it  address  itself 
with  any  force  to  those  who  had  learnt  their  theology  in  his 
school.  The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  the  following,  in  his 
Letter  to  Duke  Albert  against  the  Zwinglians : — 

'  If  this  article  [the  article  of  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament]  were  a  new  one,  and  had  not  been  held  unanimously  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  all  Churches  of 
Christendom,  j:  it  would  not  be  so  dangerous  and  shocking  to  dispute 

*  Luther  left  on  record  a  pithy  condemnation  of  the  ignorant  Bible-Christians  of 
his  day.    «  Bible,  they  cry  out     Yes !  BU^  Bubel,  BoheV 

t  Dr.  Hook,  (Three  Reformations,)  p.  32. 

X  'Prom  the  oommenoement  of  the  Christian  Church,' — ^  in  aU  Churches  of 
Christendom/ — '  unanimously/—  the  yery  canon  of  Vincentius,  which  the  Bnglish 
Church  adopts, — ^  Quod  semper — quod  ubique— ^uod  ab  omnibus.' 
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or  to  doubt  respecting  it.  But  now,  since  so  far  back  as  Christianitj 
reaches,  it  has  unanimously  been  held,  he  who  still  doubts,  does  the 
same  as  if  he  believed  not  at  all  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  con- 
demns thereby  not  only  the  whole  Christian  Church,  but  also  Christ 
himself,  with  all  apostles  and  prophets,  who  have  founded  and  strongly 
testified  to  the  article  of  a  holy  Christian  Church ;  namely,  Christ, 
when  he  says,  Matt,  xxvii.  "I  am  with  you  unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
and  Paul,  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  "  the  Church  of  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth."' 

This  is  an  assertion,  as  distinct  as  it  is  possible  to  make,  of 
the  Anglican  reforming  principle.  Had  it  been  Luther's  own 
principle,  instead  of  one  to  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  a  controversy,  his  Reformation  would  have  very 
considerably  changed  its  character.  As  it  is,  we  may  thankfully 
receive  the  statement  as  an  admission  on  his-  part  against  him- 
self, but  we  must  not  regard  it  as  any  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion commenced  under  his  auspices. 

Luther^s  own  judgment  of  scripture,  formed  by  simply  reading 
and  meditating  upon  scripture,  tnis  is  from  first  to  last  the  teal 
principle  of  his  Reformation.  No  one  was  with  him  any  autho- 
rity. He  considered  himself  just  as  free  to  criticise  the  greatest 
of  the  fathers  as  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  his  contemporaries. 
Patristical  literature  in  general  be  held  in  high  contempt. 

*  You  may  read  Jerome,'  he  says,  *  for  the  history ;  of  faith,  good, 
true  rehgion,  and  doctrine,  there  is  not  a  word  in  his  works.  I  have 
already  proscribed  Origen.  Chrysostom  is  no  authority  with  me. 
Basil  is  but  a  monk  ;  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  him.  Melancthon  s 
Apolo^  is  beyond  the  writings  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  not 
excepting  Augustine.  Hilary  and  Theophylact  are  good.  Ambrose 
also  ;  he  walks  steadily  as  to  the  most  essential  article,  the  pardon  of 
sins.  Bernard,  as  a  preacher,  eclipses  all  the  doctors ;  in  argument  he 
is  quite  another  man,  and  grants  too  much  to  the  law  and  free  will.  .  . 
Tertullian  is  a  true  Carlstadt.  Cyril  has  the  finest  sentences.  Cyprian 
the  martyr  is  a  poor  theologian.' 

Elsewhere  he  observes, 

•Since  God  has  givwi  me  grace  to  understand  Paul,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  rehsh  any  doctors.  They  have  all  become  dwarfs  in  my 
eyes.' 

It  was  his  own  impression  of  the  meaning  of  scripture  which 
always  determined  him.  This  led  bim  alike  to  his  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation,  and  to  his  absolute  rejection  of  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity.     On  the  former  subject  he  says, 

'  I  acknowledge  that  if  Carlstadt,  or  any  one  else,  could  have  proved 
to  me  five  years  ago  that  the  sacramental  elements  are  bread  and  wine 
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only,  he  would  have  done  me  a  great  service.  I  was  then  strongly 
tempted,  and  writhed,  and  struggled,  and  should  have  been  most  happy 
to  have  found  a  solution  of  the  mystery.     I  saw  clearly  that  I  might 

so  give  papistry  the  most  fearful  blow But  I  am  bound  dawn, 

I  cannot  set  myself  free,  the  text  is  too  powerful ;  nothing  can  tear  it 
from  my  mind.* 

So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  scripture  only  to  form 
his  opinions,  and  from  that  to  have  gathered  that  congregational* 
ism  was  the  right  basis  of  church  government,  and  that  the  divi- 
sion into  clergy  and  laity  was  mere  matter  of  convenience.  In 
these  respects  he  anticipated  the  views  and  almost  the  arguments 
of  Dr.  Arnold.  The  following  passages  give  his  sentiments  on 
these  subjects. 

'  All  Christians  are  spiritually  of  the  same  condition.  .  .  .  We  have 
all  the  same  baptism,  the  same  gospel,  the  same  faith,  and  as  Chris- 
tians are  all  equal It  is  with  the  priest  as  with  the  haiUi : 

whilst  in  office  ne  is  above  the  rest ;  but  when  he  has  laid  it  down,  he 
becomes  that  which  he  was,  a  mere  citizen.  "  IndeUble  characters " 
are  but  a  chimera* 

'  What  a  notable  invention  it  is  of  the  Papists,  that  the  priest  is  in- 
vested with  an  indestructible  character,  which  no  fault  he  commits  can 
deprive  him  of !  ....  The  priest  ought  to  be  chosen,  elected  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  and  then  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  that  is  to 
say,  after  elecfim,  the  senior,  the  most  venerable  of  the  electors, 
should  ratify  it  by  imposition  of  hands.  Did  Christ,  the  first  priest 
under  the  New  Testament,  require  the  tonsure,  and  other  fooleries  of 
episcopal  ordination?  Did  his  apostles? — ^his  disciples?  •  *  •  •  ^U 
Christians  are  priests,  all  may  teach  God*s  word,  administer  baptism, 
consecrate  the  bread  and  wine ;  for  Christ  has  said,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me."  All  of  us  Christians  have  the  power  of  the  keys.  Christ 
said  to  his  apostles,  who  represented  the  whole  human  race  before  him, 
"  I  say  unto  you,  that  what  you  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  But  to  bind  and  to  unloose  is  no  other  thing  than  to  preach 
and  to  apply  the  gospel.' 

It  has  been  much  disputed  in  Germany,  whether  Luther  was 
a  Rationalibt  or  a  Supematuralist.  While  the  more  orthodox 
Germans  claim  him  as  a  Supematuralist,  Paulus,  Ammon,  Bret- 
Schneider,  and  other  leading  Rationalists  argue  that,  in  princi- 
ple, he  was  altogether  on  their  side.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  by  nature  and  at  heart  he  was  most  thoroughly  a  Rational- 
ist, but  one  law  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  acted  as  a  check 
upon  his  natural  propensity.  He  did  not  allow  reason  an  un- 
limited empire.  Reason  might,  according  to  him,  juds:e  what  it 
would  accept  as  a  revelation,  and  decide  by  internal  evidence 
only.  Reason,  again,  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  a  revelation.     But  reason  must  submit  itself  to  those 
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words,  not  fitrain  their  meaning,  not  distort  them,  but  simply  bj 
the  application  of  sound  principles  of  criticism,  discorer  tbeir 
true  sense,  and  then  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  doctrine  taught  by 
them.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  that  doctrine  would  be  beyond 
reason — it  was  no  wonder  that  it  should  seem  even  contrary  to 
reason — ^reason  must  not  be  heard  upon  such  points. 

<A11  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,'  says  Luther,  *as 
God  has  revealed  them  to  us  in  His  word«  are,  in  the  sight  of 
reason,  wholly  impossible,  absurd,  and  false/  *  If  we  consult 
reason,  we  shall  no  longer  have  &ith  in  any  mystery.'  Faith 
therefore  is  required  to  ^  strangle  and  destroy  reasoo,  that 
pernicious  creature,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together 
cannot  destrov.'  Faith  ^  cleaves  to  the  word  of  God,  holding 
that  to  be  right  and  true,  however  ridiculous  and  impossible  it 
sounds.^ 

Luther  therefore,  in  respect  of  several  doctrines,  on  which 
scripture  seemed  to  him  altogether  clear  and  decisive,  was  a 
supernaturalist,  and  held  even  what  are  called  high  views.  He 
held  the  corporal  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  as 
we  have  seen,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  texts.  <This  is  my 
body' — Uhis  is  my  blood.'  He  believed  in  the  regenerating 
power  of  baptism,  because  St.  Paul  had  called  baptism  *  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  of  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  He 
accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  TriDity,  the  atonement,  original 
sin,  &c.,  because  they  were  upon  the  face  of  scripture.  But 
whenever  the  words  of  scripture  allowed  him  an  escape  from  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural,  he  will  be  found  to  have  adopted 
eagerly  a  rationalistic  interpretation.  The  passage  quoted  above 
(page  571)  shows,  plainly  enough,  that,  even  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  £ucharist,  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
the  Zwinglian  theory,  and  nothing  but  the  *text  being  too 
powerful '  prevented  him  from  adopting  it.  He  must  have  done 
the  same  violence  to  his  feelings  with  regard  to  baptism.  Hence, 
wherever  the  written  word  was  less  clear  in  its  declarations,  he 
took  as  it  were  in  revenge  the  ultra-rationalistic  view.  Of  abso- 
lution he  taught, — 

'To  bind  and  to  unloose  is  no  other  thing  than  to  preach  and  to 
apply  the  gospel.  To  loose  is  to  announce  that  God  has  forgiven  the 
sinner  his  errors.  To  bind  is  to  deprive  of  the  gospel,  and  announce 
that  his  sins  are  remembered.' 

Confession  he  first  made  optional,  arid  then  abolished.  Ordi- 
nation he  looked  upon  as  purely  a  formality.  <  Shall  we  stop  at 
Meiancthon's  not  being  shorn  and  anointed  ?'  he  asked.  *He 
is  a  veritable  priest,  and  discharges  the  priest's  office,  except 
that  office  be  not  the  teaching  of  tlie  word^  <  All  Christians  are 
priests, — all  may  teach  Qpd's  word,  administer  baptism,  conse- 
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crate  tbe  bread  and  wine,  &&'    In  all  these  matters  Luther 
appears  evidently  a  Rationalist. 

Further,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  direct  the  attack  of 
Rationalism  to  that  quarter,  where  its  assaults  have  of  late  been 
80  perseyeringly  and  energetically  made*  and  with  such  success 
as  unhappily  to  pervert  the  faith  of  multitudes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  profound  reverence  which  he  professed,  and  the  authority 
which  he  claimed  for  the  written  word  of  God,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  disparage  much  of  what  the  Church  bad  always 
received  and  held  to  be  a  part  of  that  word.  Utterly  without 
regard  for  Church  authority,  except  where  it  suited  his  purpose 
controversially  to  insist  upon  it,  (see  above,  page  570,)  he  had  no 
more  notion  of  submitting  himself  to  the  voice  of  the  Church  In 
the  matter  of  the  canon  of  scripture  than  in  any  other  particular. 
He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  judge  for  himself  which  of 
the  writings  traditionally  known  as  scripture  were  real  scripture ; 
and  in  forming  his  judgment  he  conceived  that  he  might  utterly 
disregard  the  external  evidence  of  tradition  and  history,  and 
trust  entirely  to  his  own  feeling  of  the  internal  worth  and  excel- 
lence of  the  several  books.  He  was  thus  led  not  only  to  speak 
in  a  disparaging  tone  of  much  of  God's  word,  but  also  to  pro- 
nounce  absolutely  against  tbe  authenticity  of  certain  portions 
of  it 

'  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  tbe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter,  are  the  true  kernel  and  marrow  among  all  the  books  6f 
the  New  Testament,'  he  said. 

And  again, 

*  St.  John's  Gospel  and  his  first  Epistle,  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Ephesians,  and  St.  Peter's 
first  Epistle,  are  the  books  which  show  thee  Jesus  Christ,  and  which 
teach  thee  all  that  it  is  necessary  and  useful  for  thee  to  kaow,  though 
thou  wert  never  to  see  any  other  book.' 

And  mora  offensively, 

<The  history  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  so  Strang  that  it  is  totally  in- 
credible ;  nay,  it  sounds  more  fabulous  and  inconsistent  than  any  l^nd 
of  the  poets ;  and  if  it  were  not  in  the  Bible,  I  shovdd  laugh  at  it  as 
a  lie.' 

Nor  was  this  the  worst ;  he  went  further,  and  positively  denied 
tbe  authenticity  of  several  books. 

'  I  do  not  reckon,'  he  said,  *  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  the  writing  of 
an  apostle,  because  in  opposition  to  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  of  Scripture, 
it  assigns  justification  to  works.  ...  St.  James  was  unequal  to  his 
task  in  spirit,  in  understanding,  and  in  words ;  he  rends  the  scripture. 
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and  opposes  thereby  Paul  and  all  scripture.    Therefore  /  will  not 
have  him  in  my  Bible,  in  the  number  of  the  true  chief  books.' 

And  elsewhere, 

*  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  a  very  epistle  of  straw,  (straminea  epis- 
tola,)  since  it  has  not  anything  evangelical  about  it.' 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  he  rejected  on  other  grounds,  but  still 
grounds  of  internal  evidence. 

*  No  one  can  deny,'  he  says,  '  that  this  epistle  is  an  extract  from 
or  copy  of  the  second  of  St.  Peter :  the  words  are  almost  identical. 
Jude  speaks  of  the  apostles  as  if  he  had  been  their  disciple,  and  that 
thej  were  dead ;  and  he  cites  texts  and  events  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
scripture.' 

The  Book  of  Revelations  he  also  denounced  as  apocryphal 

*  There  seem  to  me,'  he  said,  'to  be  two  things  wanting  in  this  book ; 
wherefore  I  hold  it  to  be  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetic :  first  and 
chiefly,  the  apostles  do  not  make  use  of  visions,  but  of  clear  and  diy 
words.  Also,  there  is  no  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  much  less  in 
the  New,  who  deals  so  thoroughly  in  visions  and  images,  so  that  I  al- 
most consider  it  on  an  equality  with  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and 
cannot  find  any  trace  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

And  again,  in  another  passage, 

'  Many  of  the  fathers  have  rejected  this  book  ;  and  it  is  free  to  all 
to  think  of  it  as  they  shall  be  moved.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
take  to  this  work.  One  reason  alone  would  give  me  a  distaste  to 
it.  Jesus  Christ  is  neither  adored  nor  preached  in  it  such  as  we  know 
him.' 

Thus  Luther  opened  a  door  to  that  audacious  Rationalism 
which  has  ended  by  questioning  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  every  portion  of  the  inspired  word,  and  which  in  the  per- 
sons of  Strauss  and  Bruno  Bauer  teaches,  that  the  very  facts 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  religion,  are  pure  fables,  destitute  of 
the  slightest  particle  of  historic  truth.  Luther,  indeed,  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  any  *8uch  conse- 
quences following  from  his  principles ;  but  they  have  followed 
from  them,  nevertheless,  in  fact ;  and  they  do  follow  from  them 
naturally,  if  not  by  the  strict  laws  of  logical  sequence,  yet  in  the 
way  of  legitimate  development.  Once  desert  the  principles,  that 
the  Church  is  the  keeper  and  witness  of  holy  writ,  and  *  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  and  there  is  no  security  against 
the  wildest  heresy  or  the  most  flagrant  Rationalism.  Once  grant, 
that  reason  may  reject  the  portions  of  scripture  which  it  dislikes, 
and  you  allow  each  man  to  carve  out  for  himself  his  own  religion 
— his  own  Bible.  It  is  a  mockery  to  say,  you  must  submit  your 
reason  to  the  revealed  word,  and  have  faith  in  what  is  revealed, 
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howeTer  ridiculous  and  impossible  it  seems,  if  reason  be  never- 
theless allowed  to  reject  from  that  Word  any  book  containing 
doctrine  it  disapproves.  The  rejection  of  the  whole  Bible,  on 
the  part  of  Bruno  Bauer  and  Strauss,  has  taken  place  on  the 
very  same  principle,  and  may  be  justified  on  the  veir  same 
grounds  as  the  rejection  of  the  epistles  of  Saints  Jude  and  James 
and  the  Book  of  Revelations,  by  Martin  Luther.  So  truly  is  he 
the  parent  of  Rationalism. 

There  was  however  one  truth  of  which  Luther  had  a  lively 
appreciation,  and  in  this  consisted  the  real  strength  of  his 
system.  It  was  this, — the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  a  mere 
outward  ceremonial  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  real,  warm, 
devotion  of  heart.  That  which  originally  stirred  him  up 
against  the  Papacy,  and  which  animated  him  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  arduous  and  unequal  struggle,  was  his 
feeling  of  the  unchristian  nature  of  the  religion  which  Rome 
encouraged  among  her  votaries ;  a  religion  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely in  outward  forms,  in  pilgrimages,  penances,  fastings,  flagel- 
lations, bowings,  crossings,  telling  of  beads,  saying  of  prayers, 
&c.  His  earnest  desire  was  to  bring  men  to  a  more  spiritual 
worship^  to  make  them  truly  devout  at  heart.  For  this  he  braved 
the  Papal  thunders— for  this  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of 
labour  and  strife.  This  is  his  true  glory.  He  aroused  the 
Church  from  one  of  those  death~trances  which  from  time  to  time 
come  over  her,  and  in  which  she  then  lay  torpid  and  paralysed — 
he  sounded  through  the  world  those  terrible  denunciations  of 
wickedness  in  high  places, — those  fearful  exposures  of  the  gene- 
ral corruption  and  depravity,  which  produced  not  only  among 
his  own  partisans,  but  in  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals,  a  great  increase  of  true  piety,  a  revival  of  vital 
religion.  The  trumpet  had  been  blown  before,  but  it  had  given 
*  an  uncertain  sound;'  there  had  been  some  deficien^,  some 
lack  of  vigour  in  the  person  sounding  it,  and  so  no  cTOCt  had 
been  produced.  It  remained  for  Luther  to  blow  a  blast,  which 
should  rouse  the  whole  world,  and  force  on  Rome  herself  a  re- 
formation of  the  worst  abuses.  What  John  Wesley  did  for  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth,  that  Martin  Luther  did  for  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Let  none  grudge  their  due  meed  of  praise  to 
either  of  these  two  reformers. 
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No.  IV. 

8T.     0£0BG£'S»    HANOVER     8QUAR1S»     AND     ST.     PAUL'S,     KNIGHTS- 

BRIDOE. 

^  A  law  there  waa,  such  law  our  fiithenknew. 

Believing  God,  that  he  delights  to  dwell 

With  his  assembled  church  ^tbe  parish  bell 
Each  mom  and  eye  the  gathered  people  drew, 
God*8  word  to  hear,  and  daily  vows  renew. 

Such  law  their  oflbpring  we  have  bid  farewell. 

Contents  us  now  each  week's  return  to  tell 
Our  wants  to  God,  and  tender  homage  dne.' 

Bishop  M  ANT. 

At  mom  or  eve  when  worldl/  care 
Would  seek  to  breathe  the  oalmer  air 
Of  th J  pure  temple,  peaoe  ie  there.' 

Thb  Catubdral. 

<  At  to  thy  l«0t  apostle's  heart. 
The  lightning  glance  did  then  impart 

Zeal's  never<lying  fire. 
So  teach  us  on  thy  shrine  to  lay 
Our  hearts,  and  let  them  day  by  day 

Intenser  blase  and  higher.' 

CnnruN  T»ab. 

'Tis  often  said,  Basil,  that  'comparisons  are  odious.*  The 
laying,  indeed,  is  become  a  sort  of  proverb.  And  in  one  sense, 
no  doubt,  it  is  true.  Comparisons  are  odious  to  those  whose 
defects  they  expose  —  whose  negligences  and  ignorances  they 
exhibit  and  illustrate.  But  that,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  set 
down  as  altogether  odious  is  a  very  groundless  postulate,  and  aa 
such  it  has  long  been  my  habit  to  despise  it.  The  comparison 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  to  thee  now  ought  not  to  be 
odious  to  any  one,  whilst  it  may  be  advantageous  to  all, — all, 
that  is,  who  are  concerned  for  <  the  good  of  the  Church,'  as  that 
best  and  surest  means  whereby  <  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us 
for  all  generations ;'  and  wno,  let  me  ask,  will  deny  that  be  is 
thus  concerned  as  a  churchman  or  an  Englishman  ? 

The  comparison  is  this : — One  church  examined,  in  its  ope- 
rations and  m  its  results,  as  pursuing  a  cold,  heartless,  defective 
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system,  rigidly  formal  in  some  respects,  stiffly  puritanical  in 
others,  highly  ultra- Protestant  in  almost  all ;  and  another,  simi- 
larly inspected,  which  aims  at  realizing  the  great  objects  of 
our  Anglo-Catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  by  carrying  out  her 
comprehensive  parochial  system,  celebrating  her  holy  ordinances, 
and  respecting  her  sacred  observances  in  all  their  fulness  and 
btegrity.  The  two  cases  shall  be  fairly  stated,  the  two  systems 
calmly  contrasted.  The  contrast  will  be  a  striking  one^  without 
having  recourse  to  anything  adventitious.  It  will  be  a  contrast, 
too,  not  of  mere  forms,  but  of  sober  realities;  for  it  is  not 
theorise  only,  however  serious  and  important,  which  the  cases 
involve,  but  practices^  in  the  issue  of  which,  as  thou  shalt  see, 
great  Christian  verities  are  applied  and  tested. 

The  comparison  to  be  thus  instituted  will  be  all  the  more 
forcible,  as  assuredly  it  is  all  the  more  ftdr,  from  its  being  made 
in  wbat^  until  very  lately,  for  ecclesiastical  and  general  purposes, 
was  one  and  the  samejparish,  that  of  St.  George^  Hanover 
Square.^  St  George's  Church  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
church  in  that  vast  parish.  As  the  population  increased,  dta- 
tnct  churches  were  built,  one  after  another,  in  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  parish,  though  by  no  means  to  keep  paoe^ 
or  any  thing  like  it,  with  the  increase  of  population;  while 
several  were  proprietary  chapelsi  others  were  built  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  of^  allotting  the  pews  in  return  for  the  subscriptions  of  the 
rich  parishioners,  which  is  something  near  akin  to  the  proprietary 
plan,  and  others  by  a  compulsory  rate,  by  which  was  also  securea 
the  convenience  of  the  few  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 
Not  one  was  erected  upon  the  good  old  Church  principle  of 
almsgiving — ^in  not  one  was  the  interest  of  the  poor  considered 
—to  not  one,  probably,  was  a  contribution  made  for  any  such 
purpose.  The  object  in  every  case  was  a  good  one,  no  doubt. 
Church-building  is  always  a  praiseworthy  object,  whether  for  our 
own  interests,  or  those  of  otners.  I  state  all  this  on  the  autho- 
rity of  one  of  the  clerical  body,  who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  thus 
forcibly  put  the  case : — *  Perhaps  in  no  spot  of  like  dimensions 
throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and,  therefore,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  world,  as  one  parish^  could  a  people  be  ga« 
thered  together  in  which  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  wealth, 
arising  from  land,  from  trade,  from  commerce,  and  from  the 
practice  of  the  learned  professions,  than  in  the  origmal  parish  of 
St  George.  So  that  when  we  reflect  that  such  a  parish  should 
never  have  brought  about,  either  by  individual  liberality,  or  by 
tbe  combination  of  many,  the  building  of  a  church  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  almsgivbg,  i.  e.  a  church  in  which  the  wants  of  the 
poor  should  have  the  first  place,  and  for  which  the  money 
should  not  be  saddled  with  a  conditional  return — that  such  a 
collection  of  Christians,  the  nobility,  the  landed  gentry,  the  rich 
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merchants  and  bankers,  the  very  highest  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
legislature,  and  the  law,  and  though'last,  not  least,  the  Chnrch 
and  the  crown,  (for  the  palace  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George ;)  that  all  should  thus  have  been  dwell- 
ing here  together  for  many  years,  worshipping  God  in  proprie- 
tary chapels,  whence,  of  course,  the  poor  are  altogether  ex- 
cluded, and  in  churches  such  as  St.  Paul's,  where  the  poor  are 
only  accidentally  seen,  and  where  the  pew-doors  cry  out,  ^*  Come 
not  near  this^' — I  say  that  such  should  have  been  the  case,  and 
that  all  the  time,  nominally,  we  have  been  holding  in  our  hands 
the  gospel  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  which  says,  as  a  mark  and  proof 
of  His  religion,  *^  The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,'* — 
that  such  should  have  been  the  case  (am  I  speaking  too  strongly 
when  I  say  it  ?)  is  an  overwhelming  charge  against  the  sincerity 
and  reality  of  our  faith.'*  So  much,  then,  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  church  principles  in  this  large,  this  wealthy,  this 
aristocratic  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  in  its  en- 
tirety. In  considering  its  wealth,  indeed,  one  becomes  perfectly 
astounded  to  think  how  little  of  it,  how  very  few  pence,  if 
not  only  farthings  per  cent,  can  be  said  to  have  been  given 
either  for  church  building  or  any  other  purpose  of  the  Church. 
Why,  its  aristocratic  marriages  alone,  by  a  very  moderate  per- 
centage upon 'the  large  fortunes  they  conveyedf  from  hand  to 
hand,  might  have  built  and  endowed  a  church  in  some  degree 
worthy  of  so  rich  a  parish,  without  any  one  feeling  the  loss, 
while  thousands  would  have  had  the  gain  of  it.  Many  millioos 
sterling  have  been  exchanged,  within  a  very  few  years,  by 
means  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  this  place.  And  yet 
has  the  Church,  whose  ordinance  has  here  endowed  so  many 
with  worldly  wealth,  if  not  also  with  more  substantial  and  en- 
during happiness,  never  been  considered  at  such  a  time.  The 
silver  and  the  gold  have  been  got ;  broad  domains  have  been 
acquired ;  princely  halls  have  been  taken  possession  of;  even 
Church  patronage  has  been  conferred,  or,  it  might  be.  Church 
revenues  obtained,  and  still  the  Church  itself  has  been  utterly 
overlooked  ! 

Dean  Swift  once  put  the  query,  <  whether  churches  are  not 
dormitories  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead.'  And  the  Eaith- 
ful  Fuller  has  dwelt  indignantly  upon  that  shame  and  scandal, 
<  when  the  church  itself  is  a  cemeierium^  wherein  the  living  sleep 
above  the  ground,  as  the  dead  do  beneath.'  May  we  not  fear, 
Basil,  that  this  church  of  St.  George  has  been  such  a  <  dormi- 
tory' or  *  cemeieriutn  f*  And  no  great  wonder  either,  when  we 
remember  how  its  pastoral  duties,  until  very  recently,  were  wont 

•  A  Paatoral  Letter  to  hit  Parishionera.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.  A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's. 
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to  be  left  to  an  insufficient  and  often  indolent  curacy,  the  rector 
himself  having  other  clerical  charges,  of  themselves  far  more 
tlian  enough  for  the  ability  of  any  one  man,  who  would  discharge 
the  functions  of  his  sacred  office  <  with  all  faithful  diligence.'    In 
this  I  speak  not  of  the  present  time.     It*  is  not  my  wish  to  say 
anything  against  the  present  respected  rector,  who  appears  most 
anxious  to  have  things  set  right,  and  whose  misfortune  it  is  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  a  bad  system  in  his 
church  and  parish.     But  to  go  no  further  hack  than  the  last  in- 
cumbent, who  was  also  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  vicar  of  Hillingdon, 
bow  was  it  possible  that,  unless  the  two  last-named  preferments, 
both  of  them  with  very  important  duties,  were  neglected,  he 
ctould  possibly  pay  due  attention  to  the  overgrown  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square?    The  dean  was  a  good  man  in  bis 
way,  and  a  courtly.     As  a  preacher  he  had  all  that  velvety  soft- 
ness which  is  generally  so  agreeable  to  a  fashionable  congrega- 
tion.    He  was  undoubtedly  the  polished  divine  and  the  well« 
bred  gentleman,  in  the  modish  acceptation  of  those  terms.     But 
as  a  parish  priest,  as  one  of  the  ^  working  clergy,'  as  the  rector 
of  a  parish  with  duties  so  overwhelming  as  those  of  St.  George, 
be  was  quite  out  of  his  element.     I  have  been  delighted,  Basil,  I 
will  confess  to  thee,  with  his  euphonious  diction,  whatever  I 
might  be  with  his  sedative  doctrine.     Few  men  knew  better  how 
to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.     But,  alas!  that  they  should 
*  speak  peace  where  there  is  no  peape  !*     And  what  peace  could 
there  be — what  peace  ought  there  to  be — ^in  a  parish  where, 
to  say  nothing  else,  the  poor  by  thousands,  nay,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, were  virtuallv  shut  out  from  the  fold  of  the  Church  and 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel?    Hear  what  the  same  authority 
already  quoted  adds,  as  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  this,  in 
b(her   respects,  highly  favoured  parish, — *  Look  round  for  the 
poor.     In  which  of  the  churches  are  they  ?    They  have  been 
driven  from  the  pews  to  tlie  open  seats,  and  from  the  open  seats 
to  the  door,  and  from  the  door — the  door  of  God's  house — they 
have  been  driven  to  the  conventicle,  or  worse,  may  be,  to  the 
preaching  of  the  infidel  in  the  parks  and  open  places  in  the  streets; 
or  worse,  may  be,  still,  to  the  depth  ana  darkness  of  despair  in 
their  own  unmstructed  hearts  ;  discontented,  ready  for  rebellion, 
alone,  friendless,  unloved,  unloving.  -  I  do  announce  to  you,  my 
brethren,  as  God^s  ambassador,  that  ^^  the  poor  have  not  the 
gospel  preached  to  them" — ^and  so  announcing  it,  I  implore  you 
to  give  heed.     There  is  a  grievous  disease  among  us — ^a  heavy 
charge  against  us — ^a  fearful  sin — the  neglect  of  the  characteristic 
of  Christ's  holy  religion — '*  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
poor."     And  so  announcing  it,  I  implore  you  to  come  forth  and 
help  in  its  remedy.'* 

This,  then,  was  a  state  of  things — to  speak  of  nothing  else — 

«  *  Pastoral  Letter,  p.  20. 
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winA  called  for  all  the  ener/^es  of  the  rector,  to  be  constantly 
and  indefatigably  exerted ;  all  his  time  to  be  given  up-^-all  his 
resources  to  be  expended  in  the  effort  to  reform  it.  A  great 
moral  and  religious  wrong  was  done  to  the  poor,  who  have  the 
first  claim  to  pastoral  care,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Church's 
ordinances.  And  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  system  still  pursued  at  the  church  of  St. 
George — ^the  mother-church  of  the  parish — ^is  not  calculated, 
practically,  to  redeem  it.  Let  us  look  into  it  a  little  more 
closely. 

The  church  of  St  George, — which  does  not  stand,  by  the 
way,  in  Hanover  Square,  but  in  George  Street,  leading  into  the 
square, — was  erected  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  one  of  three  churches  erected  about  the  same  period,  eadi 
noted  for  a  fine  portico  in  the  Corinthian  style.  The  other  two 
are  St*  George^s,  Bloomsbury,  by  Hawksmoor,  and  St  Martin's- 
in-the- Fields,  bv  Gibbs,  St.  George's, Hanover  Square,  beingby 
James;  all  architects  of  high  reputation  in  their  day.  This 
portico,  the  basement  of  which  is  raised  above  the  street,  only 
serves  to  disappoint  expectation  as  to  the  interior.  Different 
architectural  orders  are  employed, — the  pillars  of  the  nave  are 
Composite  on  Tuscan  bases ;  the  entablatures  in  the  chancel  are 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns  ;  and  the  organ  gallery,  at  the 
opposite  end,  is  elevated  on  Ionic  pillars.  There  are  other  ar- 
chitectural incongruities,  which  give  it  a  disproportioned  and 
heavy  effect,  aggravated  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  cumbrous 
galleries  at  the  sides  of  the  nave.  This  is  redeemed  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  by  the  eastern  arched  recess,  with  its 
painted  window  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  (the  Virgin 
crowned,)  the  Crucifixion,  and  several  saintly  figures,  though 
this  is  marred  considerably  by  the  introduction  of  masonic-like 
emblems.  By  the  way,  Basil,  were  this  Virain  crowned  as  con- 
spicuous in  a  *  Poseyite  church,'  what  a  hubbub  would  there  not 
be !     Would  it  not  be  set  down  as  implying  Marudatry  f 

'  Begins  coeli, 
Salus  infirmorum, 
lUfugium  peccatorum, 
Aoxilium  Christianorum.' 

Thus  is  she  hailed  in  the  Romish  Litany  cfthe  Virgin.  But 
we  Anglicans  do  not  recognize  her  either  as  a  qunen  or  an  inter- 
cessor. The  most  highly  favoured  and  eminently  exalted  of  all 
creatures,  St.  Mary  undoubtedly  is ;  but  she  is  not  *  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.'  Besides,  how  absurd  to  be  crowned  with  the  infant 
Saviour  in  her  arms.  Even  were  she  now  queen  of  *  the  blessed 
company  of  saints,'  how  inconsistent  to  represent  her  divine  Son 
as  still  in  infancy  I    The  altar  is  poor,  albeit  a  large  painting  of 
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the  Last  Supper,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  (of  great  merit  as  a 
work  of  art,)  occupies  the  wall  under  the  window.  Altogether 
it  is  a  structure  very  unworthy  of  bein^  the  parish  church  of 
probably  the  wealthiest  parochial  distridb  in  Christendom.  It 
IS  pewedi  of  course,  thickly  and  closely  cumbered  with  lofty 
boxes  on  the  floor  of  the  nave ;  and  its  galleries  are  similarly 
appropriated,  only  with  partitions  of  less  height.  The  centre 
passage-way  is  filled  with  humble,  open  seats,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  haughty  pews,  and  emphatically  pro* 
claiming  that  *all  are  not  equal  within  this  church's  gate/ 
There  is  a  handsome  pulpit — or,  rather,  there  are  two  handsome 
pulpits ;  for  the  place  where  all  the  service  (save  the  Commu- 
nion) is  performed  by  the  priest  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  ptUpitf  if  our  lexicographers  be  correct  in  defining  the  word 
as  *  an  exalted  place  to  speak  in/  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great 
error  that  is  so  commonly  fallen  into,  that  the  prayers  and  sup- 
plications offered  up  are  to  be  <  spoken*  eloauently  to  the  people, 
instead  of  being  humbly  addressed  to  the  Almighty. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  interior  decoration  of  this 
ehurch  which,  however  censurable,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  place.  As  if  glorying  in  the  aristocracy  and  fashion  of  its 
congregation,  this  worldly  distinction  is  pompously  published  on 
the  panels  in  front  of  the  galleries,  upon  which  are  inscribed,  in 
*  letters  of  gold,'  the  names  of  the  lords  and  honourables  who  for 
many  successive  years  have  filled  the  office  of  churchwarden. 
What  shadow  of  an  excuse  can  be  set  up  for  such  a  piece  of  un-. 
seemly  ostentation  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Had  the 
office  been  filled  with  any  particular  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the 
parish— had  there  been  any  systematic  and  well  directed  en«* 
deavours  made  to  turn  it  to  good  account — had  its  object  been 
worked  out  with  any  signal  success, — I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
this  would  justify  such  vain  show  in  so  sacred  a  place,  but  there 
might  then  have  been  some  pretext  for  it,  hollow  though  it 
would  be.  As  it  is,  however,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  dis- 
cern the  slightest  apology  for  the  practice,  which  is  in  very  bad 
taste,  as  well  as  very  irreverent 

There  was  hope  inspired  by  the  assurance  lately  given  me,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  that  the  daily  service  was  now  observed.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending  one  morning.  Alas !  that  my 
hopes  should  so  soon  have  been  blasted !  A  more  chilling  scene 
in  a  church  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  witness, — the  service 
itself  made  dull,  formal,  and  undevotional,  by  the  manner  of  its 
performance;  whilst  the  empty  pews,  and  the  absence  altogether 
of  anything  deserving  the  name  of  public  worship^  whether  in 
prayer  or  praise,  combined  to  give  a  desolate,  not  to  say  a  dese- 
crated, aspect  to  the  place,  which  was  enough  to  freeze  the  *  ge- 
nial current  of  the  soul/    Let  us  not  call  in  question  the  good 
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intentions  of  the  rector.  That  he  means  well,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  But  what  can  be  expected  from  anything  so  imperfectly 
done, — nay,  as  respects  this  daily  service,  only  aiming  at  being  half 
done?  for  although  the  Church's  order  is  for  *  morning  zaA  evening 

Srayer  daily  to  be  said  and  used,'  the  morning  only  is  attempted 
ere.    This  is  a  short-coming,  an  imperfection,  from  which  good 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  to  spring.     Call  it  a  compromise,  if  you 
will,  between  a  complete  daily  service  and  none  at  all — ^it  is 
on  every  account  a  most  unworthy  one.     If  the  Church  has 
thought  proper  to  require  her  ministering  servants  every  morn- 
ing to  offer  up  in  public,  amidst  congregations  of  her  people, 
thanks  for  their  having  been  *  brought  in  safety  to  the  beginning 
of  the  day,'  and  prayers  that  in  that  day  they  may  *  fall  into  no 
sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger,'  has  sne  not  also  re- 
quired them  so  to  minister  every  evening  likewise,  with  public 
prayer,  that  God  would  ^  lighten  their  darkness,'  and  <  by  his 
great  mercy  defend  them  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
night  ?'     Why  observe  the  one  and  neglect  the  other  ?     Why 
deprive  the  daily  service  of  half  its  virtue  ?    The  scanty  attend- 
ance of  the  morning  can  be  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  omis- 
sion of  all  opportunity  of  attending  in  the  evening.     Let  the 
clergy  do  their  duty — their  whole  duty.    Let  them  obey,  as  they 
are  bound  to  do,  the  Church's  orders,  and  respect  her  ordi- 
nances— ^not  by  halves,  or  with  any  mutilation  or  curtailment — 
as  mere  expediency,  or  whim,  or  pleasure  may  dictate, — but  in 
all  their  fulness,  and  in  all  their  integrity.     It  is  to  them  the 
people  naturally  look  as  an  example ;  and  they  must  first  do  all 
things  <  decently  and  in  order,'  ere  their  parishioners  can  be 
expected  properly  to  ^  reverence  the  sanctuary'  in  a  religious  re- 
gard for  its  services*     The  state  of  things,  in  so  far  as  the 
Church's  ritual  is  concerned,  is  but  little  better  on  Sunday.    Of 
course  there  is  both  morning  and  evening  prayer ;  but  the  per- 
formance of  it  could  scarcely  be  worse  than  it  is  at  this,  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  of  our  London  churches,     llie  officiating 
curate  ensconces  himself  in  one  of  the  two  rival  pulpits, — and, 
by  the  way,  let  me  just  digress  a  moment  to  ask  thee,  jBasil,  why 
there  should   be   two  of   these    formidable- looking  erections? 
They  are  nearly  of  equal  height,  aud  that  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  sermon,  and  its  attendant  interpolated  prayers, 
would  do  quite  as  well  as  the  other  for  the  regular  prayers  also, 
if  these  must  needs  be  addressed  from  an  enclosed  eminence  to 
the  congregation.     Why,  then,  have  two^  when  one^  according  to 
their  system,  would  answer  every  purpose  ?     In  pne  of  them, 
however,  having  taken  his  position,  and  the  door  of  it  having 
been  closed  with  all   the   pomp  and   circumstance   which   the 
scarlet-caped  and  gold-laced  parochial  beadle  could  impart  to  it, 
the  reverend  gentleman  began  to  read,  in.  a  dull,  heavy,  sopprific 
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style,  in  which  he  persisted  through  the  whole  routine.  The 
prefatory  sentences,  the  exhortation,  the  confession,  the  versicles, 
the  psalms,  the  lessons,  the.  Te  Deum,  the  banns  of  marriage,  the 
prayers,  the  Litany, — yea,  and  an  announcement  of  a  sermon  by 
a  Lord  Bishop  on  the  following  Sunday, — all  was  delivered  with 
the  same  sluggish,  sleepy  uniformity.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  depressing  or  discouraging.  As  to  *  onioning  our  lips'  to 
'show  forth  praise,'  it  seemed,  as  far  as  the  priest  was  concerned, 
a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  rubric  orders  various  parts 
of  the  service  to  be  '  sung  or  said  ;^  but  all  was  read  or  muttered 
over  alike — all,  at  least,  but  the  Venite9,ui.  the  Benedicttis,  which 
were  chanted  by  the  Sunday-school  children  to  rattling  and  most 
secular  tunes, — two  exceptions  which  may  fairly  enough  be  con- 
sidered as  proving  a  rule^  and  that  a  '  rule  of  contrary,*  the  most 
violent  and  vicious  Yes,  '  tfie  malms,  andhymns^  and  spiritual 
sonysj  interspersed  throughout  tne  Liturgy,  were. with  those  two 
exceptions  all  read  in  the  most  dry,  harsh,  inharmonious  manner 
possible,  making  them  as  unlike  what  they  were  meant  to  be  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  The  rubrical  direction  after  the  third 
collect,  that  in  *  quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  foUoweth 
the  anthem,'  was  altogether  neglected.  There  was  neither  an- 
them, nor  psalm,  nor  spiritual  song  of  any  kind,  as  directed, — 
scarcely  a  pause  was  made,  but  the  Litany  was  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  same  drowsy  style  as  all  the  rest  Then  the 
-aforesaid  announcement  was  made  from  the  reading  pulpit  in- 
stead of  from  the  altar.  And  then  '  a  psalm,*  not  of  David,  but  of 
.'  Tate  and  Brady,'  was  sung  by  the  children,  with  organ  aecom 
paniment  and  adornment,  during  which  the  priest  was  conducted, 
with  scarlet-caped  and  gold-laced  pomp  as  before,  to  the  altar, 
where  another  priest  had  most  improperly  been  kneeling  during 
the  prayers,  and  standing  staring  the  congregation  in  the  face 
during  other  parts  of  the  service.  The  very  altar-rails  were 
surrounded  with  people,  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  accommo- 
dated sitting  on  the  altar-steps.  It  being  *  Sacrament  Sunday,^ 
the  Lord's  table,  which  is  a  very.contracted  one,  had,  as  directed, 
*  a  fair  white  linen  doth  upon  it,'  but  a  huge  crimson  velvet 
cushion  at  either  end  for  the  ministers*  prayer-books — which  is 
a  most  unnecessary  and  unecclesiastical  appendage — almost 
covered  up  the  white  cloth,  and  took  away  the  character  which 
it  was  designed  to  impart  to  the  holy  table.  The  communion 
vessels  were  enveloped  in  a  linen  cloth  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
presenting  every  appearance  of  already  containing  the  elements 
-—a  practice  but  too  common,  though  quite  contrary  to  the 
rubric. 

Now  is  this,  I  ask  thee,  Basil,  anything  like  what  our  Church's 
service  is  intended  to  be,  or  anything  like  what  such  a  service 
ought  to  be  ?     Surely  it  cannot.     And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 

VOL.  IV.  Q    Q 
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rector  of  this  very  St.  George's  has  just  published  a  book,  en- 
titled, *  The  Liturgy  as  it  is  V  Ay,  and  a  very  good  book  it  is 
too^I  say  so  most  seriously.  The  reverend  gentleman  exhibits 
very  forcibly  throughout  its  pages  *  the  Liturgy  as  it  is  !'  How 
odd  that  he  should  present  throughout  the  services  of  his  church 
the  Liturgy  as  it  is  not  !  He  describes,  for  instance,  in  glowing 
terms,  the  beauties  and  excellences  of  our  liturgical  services. 

*  Do  we  perceive,  then,'  he  asks  in  one  place,  *  that  the  attrae- 
tion  (if  I  may  reverently  employ  such  a  term)  of  our  temple  ser- 
vice is  in  proportion  to  this  character  of  its  beauty  and  its  excel- 
lence?'* And  he  asks  again,  (on  the  part  of  the  congregation,) 
is  not  *  all  the  glow  of  pure  afTection  in  their  looks, — that  wbea 
they  unite  in  its  most  touching  and  impressive  supplications, 
their  heart  and  voice  are  not  lifted  up  unto  the  Lord,  like  the 
grateful  sacrifice  of  a  free-will  oflFering?*t  Nay,  he  even  admits 
it  is  most  true,  *  that  much  of  the  effect  of  our  beautiful  and 
touching  services  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
solemnized.  But  then  this,'  he  very  properly  adds,  *  in  turn  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  minister  only,  but  upon  the  congregation 
likewise,  in  nearly  an  equal  degree.  Our  prayer  is  common 
prayer, — prayer  in  which  each  has  a  duty  to  fulfil.  And  there- 
fore it  is  very  obvious  that  if  there  be  an  appearance  of  coldness 
or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  any  of  us,  it  must  so  far  tend  to 
chill  the  general  glow  of  devotional  feeling  and  render  our  wor- 
ship tame,  and  wearisome,  and  unimpressive/ j;  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  all  this.  But  only  contrast  the  theory  in  the 
rector's  book  with  the  practice  in  his  church;  and  alas !  alas! 
how  completely  the  beautiful  vision  vanishes  all  away !  Any- 
thing less  *  glowing,'  •  devotional,' or  *  touching,' — ^amore  marked 

*  appearance  of  coldness  or  carelessness,' — anything,  in  shortp 
more  likely  to  *  so  far  tend  to  chill  the  general  glow  of  devo- 
tioual  feeling,  and  render  our  worship  tame,  wearisome,  and  un- 
impressive,' than  the  manner  of  solemnizing  the  *  beautiful  and 
touching  services'  of  our  Church  at  St  George's,  HanoTcr 
Square,  I  have  rarely  met  with. 

One  might  fairly  test  the  whole  solemnization  by  that  which 
it  professes  to  be  the  *  praises  and  thanksgivings.'  The  rector, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  admirable  exposition  just  alluded  t^ 
very  truly  says,  that  *  if  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  in 
which  our  national  branch  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church  has 
been  pre-eminently  fortunate  and  blessed,  we  hold  it  to  be  in  the 
general  beauty  and  perfection  of  her  Liturgy  and  Ritual.' § 
Yet  at  St.  George's  this  beauty  is  defaced,  this  perfection  ren- 
dered the  veriest  imperfection,  and  in  those  parts  especially  which 
almost  more  than  all  the  rest  afford  the  finest  opportunity  of  dis- 

•  Ibid,  pages.  f  Ibid.  t  P«g«  1^*  I    Pa(«^ 
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playinfi^  that  beauty  and  manifesting  that  perfection.  Take  that 
beautiful,  that  divine  hymn,  the  Te  Deum.  Could  it  ever  be 
intended  that  this  should  be  read  in  a  dull,  cold,  inanimate  man- 
ner  ?  Its  very  first  words  repudiate  such  a  notion.  *  We  praise 
the*,  O  God.*  Praise — the  most  joyful  act  of  worship  and 
adoration.     It  was  that  which  David  meant,  when  he  exclaimed, 

*  He  hath  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God/  It  is  emphatically  a  song.  The  rector  himself,  in  his 
book,  acknowledges  that  it  is,  remarking  of  one  portion  of  it, 
that  *  it  is  the  song  which  we  must  sing  in  the  regions  of  ever- 
lasting bliss/*  In  another  sentence  he  calls  it,  as  a  whole, 
this  <  hymn  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  an(K,the  language  of  the 
Prayer  Book.'f  Why,  then,  if  it  be  all  this — a  song,  a 
hymn — and  a  song,  a  hymn  of  so  high  an  order — why  is  it 
permitted  to  be  grumbled  over  so  heavily  and  lugubriously,  in- 
stead of  being  sung  right  joyfully,  at  this  church  of  St.  George? 
And  so  again  of  the  psalms.  They  are  well  described  in  the 
rector's  book  as  *  that  small  but  inestimable  treasury  of  spiritual 
songs^  Undoubtedly  they  are  songs,  and  therefore  should  be 
sung  in  plain  song,  or,  at  the  very  least,  *  said,'  in  monotone. 
In  St.  George'^s,  Hanover  Square,  as  a  large  parish  church,  with 
abundant  resources,  what  is  there  to  prevent  such  holy  songs 
being  chorally  chanted  ?  What,  indeed,  but  that  very  *  coldness 
and  carelessness'  which  the  rector  feelingly  denounces  and  de- 
plores in  his  book  ?    There  is,  he  tells  us,  <  a  call  to  praise,'  and 

*  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  to  fulfil  it,  is  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
gladness.'  *  O,  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  let  us  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our  salvation.  Let  us  come  before 
His  presence  with  thanksgiving,  and  show  ourselves  glad  in  him 
withpsalmsj — that  is,  with  songs.  All  this  is  undeniable;  and 
the  rector  himself  seems  fully  alive  to  it  in  his  booh :  why,  then, 
does  he  not  carry  it  into  effect  in  his  church  ? 

The  motto  to  this  book,  The  Liturgy  as  it  »,  is  taken  from 
the  Bishop  of  London^s  Charge  of  1842,  wherein  the  right  reve- 
rend  prelate  says,  that  ^  the  Church  of  this  country,  in  point  of 
energy,  power,  and  usefulness,  is,  by  God'^s  goodness,  at  this 
moment  progressive,' — adding  the  exclamation, '  Strange  that  at 
this  very  time  complaints  should  be  uttered  of  her  wearing  the 
chains  of  an  ignoble  thraldom — of  her  being  compelled  to  mutter 
in  indistinct  accents  the  praises  of  Ood,  and  of  her  not  aflbrding 
sufficient  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  devotional  feelings.^  And 
surely  the  Bishop  could  not  have  this  church  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square,  in  his  eye !  *  Mutter  in  indistinct  accents 
the  praises  of  GodP  Could  anything  be  more  graphic?  And 
yet  the  rector  informs  u8»  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  that  this 

•  Page  US.  t  Page  146. 
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motto — this  very  emphatic  exclamation  of  his  diocesan  about 
muttering  praises,  and  so  forth, '  will  indicate  at  once  the  aim 
and  intention  of  the  author* — ^that  is  himself — such  aim  and  in- 
tention being,  he  adds,  ^  to  show,  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
its  several  parts,  what  are  the  real  merits  and  capabilities  of  our 
Anglican  Liturgy,  and  the  scope  which  it  affords  **  for  the  indul- 
gence df  devotional  feelings.*'  '*  A  very  good  aim  and  intention, 
undoubtedly;  far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  or  depreciate  it. 
But  why  confine  it  to  paper?  Why  not  illustrate  it  in  practice? 
If  he  feels  that  our  Anglican  Liturgy  has  such  '  merits  and 
capabilities,'  why  not  exhibit  them  in  the  church  of  which  he  is 
rector  ?  '  Men  do  ngt  place  a  candle  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick.'  What  Is  the  use,  indeed,  of  the  merits  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  thing,  unless  they  are  brought  out  and  appropriated  ? 
To  know  these  things,  and  not  to  do  them — nay,  to  urge  them 
upon  others,  hut  neglect  them  oneself, — this  must  surely  be 
without  excuse. 

How  much,  Basil,  depends  upon  the  due  and  proper  applica- 
tion of  a  thing.  And  what  folly  it  is  merely  to  theorise  upon 
things  sacred,  above  all  things  else,  whether  as  to  religious  wor- 
ship or  religious  teaching.  There  was  an  admonition  given  in  a 
sermon  in  this  church  of  St.  George  the  other  Sunday,  which 
was  very  characteristic  of  its  morbid  and  mischievous  system. 
The  preacher  was  inculcating  the  duty  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  it  was  to  the  Sunday  only,  he  left  us  to  conclude,  that 
the  duty  applied :  public  worship  *  daily  throughout  the  year' 
was  quite  kept  out  of  view.  The  congregation  had  just  before 
declared, '  day  by  day  we  magnify  thee/  But  all  this  went  for 
nothing.  Sunday  worship  was  all  that  was  indulgently  in- 
sisted upon.  Nor  was  this  the  only  or  the  worst  inconsistency. 
His  reprooofs  for  neglect  of  this  Sunday,  or,  as  he  called  it. 
Sabbath  duty,  were  all  applied,  not  to  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
of  whose  offending  in  this  respect  there  were  abundant  proofis 
before  him,  in  empty  or  thinly  tenanted  pews^  but  to  the  humbler 
and  poorer  classes,  who  were  present  in  such  a  crowd  that  one 
half  of  them  could  not  be  accommodated,  and  had  to  stand 
during  the  whole  service !  He  pointed  out  many  fatal  courses 
into  which  the  neglect  of  public  worship  leads ;  but  they  were 
those  to  which  the  poor,  not  the  rich,  were  most  exposed, — yes,  not 
the  richj  so  many  of  whom  in  his  own  parish,  though  they  have 
pews  in  the  church,  are  seldom  or  never  seen  there  ;•  but  the 
poor^  for  whom  the  smallest  possible  space  is  afforded,  and  that 
only  in  the  aisle,  hundreds  of  whom  are  Sunday  after  Sunday 
driven  away  from  its  courts ! 

.  And,  speaking  of  the  poor,  let  me  just  say  one  word  upon 
another  point  concerning  them, — the  want  of  proper  accommo- 
dation for  such  as  can  gain  admittance  to  the  aisle,  to  kneeL 
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How  can  they  possibly  be  expected,  I  wonder,  to  '  come,  wbr« 
ship,  and  fall  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  their  maher^  when 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  if  practicable  at  all,  would  put  them  to 
severe  bodily  pain  ?  The  rich  have  hassocks— why  not  the  poor 
also  ?  *  When  we  enter  into  the  presence  of  that  great  and  noly 
Being,  whose  laws  we  have  so  constantly  and  wilfully  broken ; 
when  we  do  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  imploring  His  forgive- 
ness, of  entreating  Him  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  grant  us  grace 
and  strength  for  future  struggles  against  sin ;  surely  no  human 
being,  whatever  the  darkness  of  his  understanding,  could  in  such 
a  case  be  unmindful  of  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant/  *  Such  is 
the  impressive  language  of  none  other  than  the  rector  himself. 
Strange  that  the  poor  of  his  own  congregation  should  be  denied 
the  means  of  complying  with  such  pious  injunctions  ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  church  I  have  set  down  for 
consideration,  that  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  The  church 
itself  has  no  great  pretensions  to  superiority  as  a  building.  It 
was  erected  to  supply  an  urgent  want  of  church  accommodation 
in  a  thickly  populated  district,  and  was  the  best  that  could  be 
provided  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Had  the  work  to 
be  done  over  again,  with  the  better  church  feeling,  and  the  higher 
sense  of  church  proprieties  now  pervading  the  people  of  thdt 
neighbourhood,  a  very  different  structure  would  no  doubt  be 
erected.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rearing  it,  such  as 
it  is.  For  some  time  after  its  walls  were  raised,'  and  its  roof 
closed  in,  operations  were  suspended  for  want  of  funds.  And 
these  considerations  ought  to  weigh  with  one  in  criticising  its 
architecture,  and  scanning  its  construction.  Almost  the  only 
point  of  view  that  is  accessible,  is  from  the  west,  where  there  is 
a  tower,  the  proportion  and  effect  of  which  at  a  little  distance 
are  pretty  good;  but  the  absurd  dock-holes,  and  the  open 
basement — originally  designed,  we  may  presume^  to  admit  the 
worldly  distinction  of  carriages  to  the  very  threshold  of  God's 
house — strike  one  as  glaring  violations  of  architectural  propriety. 
The  latter,  however,  as  a  carriage  approach,  has  been  very  pro- 
perly  given  up,  a  wall  and  entrance  gates  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  exceedingly  becoming  and  tasteful,  now  enclosing  the 
area,  and  confining  carriages  to  the  street  What  little  of  the 
body  of  the  church  is  visible  from  this  point  is  only  conspicuous 
for  its  general  poverty  of  design,  and  mean,  shallow  mouldings. 
Nor  does  the  scene  improve  materially  on  entering  the  porch. 
The  western  central  door  (poor  in  design)  is  enclosed  in  a  painted 
deal  box,  with  openings  at  the  sides,  an  expedient  which  was 
found  desirable,  no  doubt,  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  from 

•  The  Litui^y  as  it  is.    By  H.  Howarth,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square.     Page  31.  ' 
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the  eccentric  portico,  which  b  both  incoDvenient  and  in  bad  taste. 
The  whole  e£fect  of  the  nave  is  spoiled  by  those  always  offensive 
features,  galleries,  right  and  left  Altogether,  the  body  of  the 
edifice  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  vast  hall  than  of  a  church,  to 
which  a  flat,  heavy,  and  unmeaning  roof,  appearing  ill-supported 
by  the  walls,  in  no  slight  degree  contributes.  The  splay  of  the 
windows  is  much  too  small,  and  they  are  deficient  in  mouldings, 
and  painfully  slender  in  their  construction — all  this  being  aggra- 
vated by  the  galleries,  supported  by  cast  iron  pillars  and  span- 
drills,  dividing  them  in  twain.  The  organ  is  raised  above  the 
galleries,  at  the  west  end;  and  higher  still  are  seats  for  the 
school-children.  The  nave  is  filled  with  pews,  which  are  low 
enough,  and  of  a  construction  generally  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  those  of  most  churches;  but  still  they  are  pews. 
The  dull  level  of  these  pews  is  in  some  measure  relieved  by  s 
slight  elevation  at  the  end  of  each  seat ;  but  seeing  that  the  idea 
has  been  recognised  at  all,  it  is  strange  that  in  so  wealthy  a 
congregation  there  is  no  effort  made  to  impart  to  that  elevation 
a  truer  ecclesiastical  character,  by  the  adoption  of  the  ancient 
form  known  to  ecclesiologists  as  the  poppy  head — and  that  of 
carved  oak,  not  of  painted  deal.  The  worthy  incumbent  has 
set  an  example  in  this  respect  in  the  benches  he  has  had  erected 
for  the  choristers.  It  would  be  in  vain,  perhaps,  to  urge  the 
removal  of  the  pews  yet,  appropriated  as  they  have  so  lately 
been  under  the  building  arrangements ;  but  I  should  certainly 
contend  for  all  the  doors  being  immediately  taken  off,  as  the 
next  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  as  a  move  in  tbe  right 
direction — a  preparatory  step  to  their  being  done  away  with 
altogether,  and  replaced  by  open  benches,  with  carved  heads  and 
elbows.  The  centre  passage-way  is  now  occupied  with  open 
seats,  which  are  free,  as  are  also  a  few  other  open  seats  at  both 
ends,  on  each  side ;  but  the  former  crowd  up  the  passage  so 
as  to  render  it  extremely  incommodious.  There  are  kneeling 
boards, — bare  and  hard,  and  very  contracted, — ^so  constructed, 
indeed,  as  to  render  kneeling  painful ;  they  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately replaced  by  common  bass  hassocks.  Throughout  the 
interior  there  is  a  general  preponderance  of  painted  deal  and  cast 
iron,  in  construction;  whilst,  tit  arrangement^  it  presents  a  pal- 
pable case  of  mere  '  auditory,' — the  object  having  been  to  pack 
as  many  people  as  possible  into  a  given  number  of  square  feet, 
to  sit  and  bear,  rather  than  to  kneel  and  worship,  regardless 
alike  of  architectural  beauty  or  ecclesiastical  propriety. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  Basil.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  reflect, 
in  what  has  just  been  said,  upon  the  reverend  incumbent  of  the 
place.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  he  could  not  probably 
prevent  at  the  time,  or  remedy  now,  much  of  the  glaring  faulti- 
ness  of  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  church,  he  has 
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earned  all  the  credit  of  what  is  really  deserving  of  praise  in  suU 
sequent  improvements.  For  instance,  the  chancel,  which  is  th^ 
best  part  of  the  building,  is  his  own  work — erected  principallyi 
if  not  wholly,  at  his  own  expense.  This  chancel  is  defective,  it 
is  true,  in  its  general  proportions,  and  in  the  arch  more  particu-* 
larly ;  whilst  the  reredos  is  sadly  wanting  in  taste,  and  its  empty 
niches  are  quite  useless  and  unmeaning.  And  why  the  Bishop 
and  Queen  form  the  corbals  of  the  shafts  which  support  the 
vaulting,  I  cannot  tell ;  their  proper  position  is  at  the  church 
porch.  The  priests'  door  is  better,  and  the  altar  itself  merits 
the  warmest  commendation :  the  latter  is  of  oak,  carved  in  appro- 
priate  panelling,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  is  uncovered  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  a  purple  velvet  altar-cloth  hang- 
ing over ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  here  a  return  to  the  custom 
of  our  pious  forefathers,  in  providing  more  than  one  altar-cloth, 
according  to  the  different  festivals.  During  Lent,  the  altar  was 
clothed  in  the  church's  mourning,  with  the  simple  but  significant 
ornament  of  a  plain  silver  cross  on  the  front  of  the  cloth.  At 
the  vigil  service  to  Easter-day,  the  sombre  covering  was  replaced 
by  a  magnificent  white  silken  cloth,  beautifully  studded  with 
appropriate  symbols  in  gold  embroidery.  Upon  the  lesser  fes- 
tivals a  handsome  crimson  velvet  doth,  with  gold  ornaments,  is 
used.  Let  us  hope  that  these  decorations  have  heed  the  offer- 
ings  of  some  fair  daughters  of  the  Church,  whose  time  and  inge- 
nuity, which  might  otherwise  have  been  misspent  upon  vajn 
frivolities  for  <  charity  bazaars,^  have  thus  been  devoted  to  the 
adornment  of  God's  holy  temple.  The  altar  is  furnished  with 
stately  candlesticks  and  a  cross — the  latter,  however,  almost  too 
small  for  its  position.  There  is,  moreover,  in  its  proper  place 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  table  of  prothesis,  or  credence, 
—an  adjunct  that  is  indispensable  in  the  due  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rubric,  which  directs  that  the 

Eriest  himself  shall  place  the  elements  for  consecration  on  the 
oly  table.  The  whole  arrangement  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  whether  as  respects  the  daily  offices  or  the  com- 
munion, could  scarcely  be  improved.  The  pulpit  is  well  situated, 
and  in  good  taste,     llie  prayer-desks  and  choristers^  seats  are 

?roperly  placed ;  and  the  choristers  are  all  habited  in  surplices, 
l^ithin  the  last  month  a  new  brass  lectern,  of  handsome  design  and 
good  proportions,  having  the  Old  Testament  on  one  side  and  the 
Mew  on  the  other,  has  been  fixed  in  the  centre,  towards  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  The  prayer-desk  for  the  officiating  clergy  at 
matins  and  evensong  is  immediately  behind  the  choristers'  seats  at 
the  north  side.  The  clergy  not  officiating  occupy  places  just  with* 
in  the  chancel  arch  ;  sedilia  are  also  provided,  but  of  course  are 
only  used  at  the  communion  service.  The  font  is  large,  and  oc- 
cupies a  very  good  situation,  *in  the  ancient  usual  place,'  as  the 
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canon  expresses  it,  near  the  west  door.  The  design  of  the  font, 
however,  is  but  poor,  although  a  great  deal  has  evidently  been 
expended  upon  its  construction. 

With  so  much  to  attest  the  orthodox  church  views,  and  earnest 
church  feelings  of  the  incumbent,  I  need  scarcely  tell  thee, 
Basil,  that  there  is  daily  service  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  in 
all  its  fulness  and  propriety.  On  week-days  the  oidinary  matins 
is  at  eight  o'clock,  ana  evensong  at  five.  The  Litany,  on  Wed- 
nesdays  and  Fridays,  is  a  separate  service.  And  so  is  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Communion  on  all  holydays,  except  Sundays,  on 
which  day  the  incumbent  has  expressed  an  anxious  desire  thac 
it  should  also  be  entirely  separated  from  {he  morning  service, 
extended  as  at  present  this  is  apt  to  be  to  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Upon  every  Sunday  and  other  holyday  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Good  Friday^  the  Kucharist  is 
consecrated  at  this  church,  and  the  communicants  not  unfre- 
quently  amount  to  several  hundreds.  The  eucharistic  service 
is,  as  it  was  originally  designed  to  be,  a  full  choral  service,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  to  the  very  defective  usage  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  which  I  have  alluded 
to  before — ^not  only  as  to  the  solemnity,  but  the  (compara- 
tively speaking)  rare  occasions  of  its  celebration.  Nor  is  this 
regular  uninterrupted  opder  of  the  daily  service,  or  the  holy  day 
observance — as  some  people  think  it  must  ever  be — an  affiiir  of 
form  only,  or  regarded  but  by  a  few,  and  those,  of  course  they 
think,  women.  It  certainly  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  almost 
generally  where  the  Low  Church  system  (as  it  is  called)  prevails, 
such  week-day  services  as  are  held — and  they  are  *  few  and  far 
between' — are  attended  principally,  and  in  some  instances  wholly, 
hy  women.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  St.  PauFs. 
Matins,  and  Evensong,  and  Litany,  and  Communion,  all  are  well 
attended  by  both  sexes — the  men  very  often  outnumbering  the 
women,  and  comprising  all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the  labourer. 
This  I  have  seen.  During  the  late  holy  season  of  Lent,  espe- 
cially, the  daily  morning  and  evening  congregations  at  St.  Paul's 
would,  in  many  churches,  have  been  thought  a  goodly  attendance 
for  the  Sunday.  And  there  is  no  slurring  over  any  portion  of 
the  dail}'  ritual — its  every-day  character  is  not  alloweid  to  detract 
in  any  wise  from  the  solemnity  or  the  earnestness  of  its  perform- 
ance. All  the  clergy  are  generally  present,  and  the  incumbent 
himself  is  almost  invariably  at  his  post.  The  *  Service  of  the 
Sanctuary'  is  here  regarded,  in  short,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
daily  duty  and  privilege.  The  clergy  make  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  their  sacred  office  the  great  business  of  their 
lives  f  and  doing  this,  they  cannot  content  themselves  with  any- 
thing short  of  those  daily  services  of  holy  worship,  which  are  so 
plainly  and  so  solemnly  enjoined  upon  them.     No  festival  or 
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fast  of  the  Church  is  overlooked.  The  \ivboIe  routine  of  holy- 
days  and  sacred  seasons,  as  retained  at  the  Reformation,  and 
still  required  to  be  observed,  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  consistently 
attended  to.  A  table  of  each  week's  services — including  the 
choral  appointments,  the  occasional  sermons,  (if  any,)  the  Com- 
munion, && — is  exhibited  in  the  porch,  so  that  all  may  be  aware 
of  what  is  taking  place. 

And  here  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  mark  the  contrast 
which  is  thus  presented,  not  only  to  St.  George^s,  Hanover- 
square,  but  to  almost  every  other  church  and  chapel  in  that 
extensive  and  densely  peopled  parish,  most  of  which  are  shut  up 
all  the  week  but  Sunday,  or  for  but  an  hour  or  so  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  it  may  be ;  and  where  days  *  appointed  to  be  kept 
holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer' — ^that  book  all  whose 
ordinances  the  clergy  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  ob- 
serve— are  slighted  and  desecrated  !  Thou  wilt  remember, 
Basil,  Lord  John  Manners's  Lament  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Church's  Festivab.  It  will  be  neither  out  of  place  nor  out  of 
season  to  quote  the  stanzas  to  thee  here,  only  requiring  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  how  glorious  an  exception  St  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  must  present  to  the  too  prevalent  degeneracy:— 

'  The  mom  of  a  high  festival ! 

And,  in  the  olden  time. 
When  men  obey'd  their  Mother's  call. 

And  she  was  in  her  prime ; 

Christians,  in  thousands,  would  have  been 

All  on  their  knees  to-da^ ; 
And  saints  departed  would  have  seen 

Their  living  comrades  pray. 

The  stripling  and  the  aged  man. 

The  mother  and  the  son. 
The  master  and  the  artizan,  - 

All  join'd  this  mom  in  one,— 

In  holy  concert  would  have  rais'd 

Their  Church-inspired  voice. 
And,  with  the  Church,  have  upward  gaz'd. 

Daring  in  her  rejoice. 

But  in  this  Christian  town,  this  mora. 

Deserted  was  each  shrine. 
From  whence,  in  purer  days,  were  borne 

Glad  hymns,  and  souncb  divine  ; 

While  London's  busy  crowds  swept  by, 

Each  soul  on  self  intent, — 
On  earth,  and  earthly  things,  each  eye 

Unalterably  bent. 
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And  yet  it  seem'd  as  if  their  tow»— 

Of  those,  the  faithful  few- 
Might  plead  with  Christ  for  His  hlest  Spouse^ 

The  Church — oppress'd,  yet  true.* 

The  picture  is  a  graphic  one,  and,  as  a  whole,  only  too  true  to  life. 
But  there  are  some  few  ^  green  spots*  in  the  waste — there  is  an 
oasis  here  and  there  in  the  desert — and  St.  Paurs,  Knights* 
bridge,  as  I  have  shown  thee,  is  one  of  them ;  for  there  men  do 
'  obey  their  Mother's  call' — there  the  holy  shrine  is  not  deserted 
— ^but  on  the  morn  of  every  '  high  festival'  there  do  arise,  within 
its  sacred  walls, 

'  Glad  hymns,  and  sounds  divine.' 

Divine  service,  at  all  times,  is  performed  here  with  strict  at- 
tention to  the  directions  of  the  rubric,  and  in  a  careful  and  reve- 
rential manner.  Even  in- some  minute,  though  not  important 
points,  of  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  express  disapproval  here- 
after, the  defects  arise  from  the  want  of  correct  examples,  and 
the  too  common  want  of  information  upon  the  choral  system. 
The  description  already  given  of  the  furniture  of  this  church  will 
have  told  thee  that  the  prayers  are  not  preached  from  a  high 
pulpit,  but  said  from  a  low  prayer-desk,  which  accommodates 
two  or  three  officiating  ministers.  The  prayers  are  said  in  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  tone  of  supplication,  and  the  versicles  and 
responses  are  sung  in  the  correct  Church  cadences.  The  lessons 
are  distinctly  read  from  the  lectern,  which  being  thrown  back 
considerably  into  the  body  of  the  church  makes  them  audible  m 
every  part.  The  prayers  not  being  addressed  to  the  people  do 
not  require  this;  besides,  from  the  tone  in  which  they  are  said, 
any  difficulty  arising  from  the  greater  distance  is  completely  ob- 
viated. The  Litany  is  sung;  but  certainly  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  styFe  of  the  minister's  part,  which  is  that 
dipt,  crotchet,  or  almost  quaver  version,  so  reprehensible  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  wants,  moreover,  a  faldstool  for  the 
Litany ;  and  having  now  got  a  lectern,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
other  desideratum  will  soon  follow.  The  Communion  Service, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  realization  of  eu- 
charistic  celebration  that  our  ritual  anywhere  presents.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  admirable  disposition  of  the  altar.  The 
communion  plate  is  equally  handsome  and  appropriate.  A  small 
book-stand  upon  each  end  of  the  altar  supports  the  service-book, 
of  very  beautiful  design.  After  the  Litany,  the  Communion 
being  properly  a  distinct  service,  the  clergy  retire  for  a  short 
time  to  the  vestry,  during  which  a  voluntary  is  performed  on  the 
organ ;  they  return,  the  deacons  bearing  the  paten  and  flagon 
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containing  the  bread  and  wine,  which  they  reverently  place  upon 
the  table  of  prothesis.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  their  en- 
trance within  the  septum  or  rail,  an  introit  is  sung ;  and  having 
taken  their  proper  positions,  the  celebrant  alone  standing  at 
the  altar,  the  service  is  proceeded  with,  the  organ  accompanying 
all  the  responses.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  sung,  which  concludes 
the  service  for  the  congregation  at  large,  except  on  days  when 
there  is  a  general  offertory  for  some  special  purpose.  The 
preacher  proceeds  at  once  to  the  pulpit,  and,  without  the  usual 
prefatory  prayer,  which  is  in  truth  an  unwarrantable  interpolation 
in  the  Communion  Service,  commences  his  sermon.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  I  think,  that  the  whole  congregation  do  not  always 
remain  until  after  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant — though 
this  is  a  difficult  point  to  settle.  The  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  is  done  with  a  dignity  and  reve- 
rence— omitting  nothing  that  is  prescribed,  and  investing  every- 
thing with  solemnity — which  presents  our  eucharistic  service  as 
it  truly  is,  the  highest  and  holiest  act  of  Christian  worship,  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  Christian  grace. 

'  For  here  behold  the  sacrifice 

On  which  alone  the  soul  can  live ; 
Higher  than  Heaven  the  uncounted  price. 

The  boon  which  nature  cannot  give ; 
Fast  as  His  holy  hand  supplies 

The  blessing  multiplies, 
'Mid  earthly  vanities  the  Bread  of  truth, 
And  'mid  decay  and  death  food  of  immortal  youth  I'* 

During  Lent,  the  manner  of  performing  the  services  was  in 
accordance  with  the  season,  as  one  of  humiliation  and  penitence. 
Except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  the  organ  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  psalms  and  canticles  were  not  chanted,  but  said  in  mono- 
tone, one  verse  by  the  minister,  another  by  the  choir  and  people. 
A  sermon  was  preached  every  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, and  during  the  Holy  Week  daily^  both  morning  and  even- 
ing,— ^in  the  morning  at  the  Communion  Service,  which  included 
day  by  day  the  sidministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Good 
Friday  of  course  excepted,  according  to  ancient  universal  custom, 
<  as  the  day  of  crucifixion — the  day  on  which  the  **  tremendous 
sacrifice"  was  itself  actually  offered ;  and  so  the  Church  refrained 
from  the  *^  commemorative  sacrifice,*^  because  of  its  being  the 
day  of  the  real  sacrifice.'f  These  daily  sermons  were  surely  a 
refutation  of  the  senseless  charge  that  is  often  brought  against 
high  churchmen,  of  neglect  of  the  office  of  preaching.     The  sc>- 

*  The  Cathedral. 

t  Appendix  to  Sim  of  the  Church  and  People :  a  Sermon  by  the  Rot.  W.  J.  £. 
Bennett 
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lemnity  with  which  this  great  week  was  observed  evinced  a  deep 
feeling  of  reverence  for  its  holy  object,  large  congregations  daily 
engaging  in  its  devout  exercises.  This  penitential  course  was 
strictly  pursued  up  to  Saturday  evening,  when  the  Vigil  of  the 
Resurrection  began  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  Lent,  and  usher  in 
the  bright  mom  of  Easter  joy.  The  vigil  services  to  the  great 
festivals  of  Easter,  the  Ascension,  Whitsunday,  and  Christmas, 
are  an  admirable  and  imposing  feature  in  the  system  observed  at 
St.  Paul's.  The  hour  of  prayer  is  nine  :  there  is  a  full  choral 
service,  with  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  particular  event  com- 
memorated. On  the  late  occasion,  the  festival  of  Easter — « the 
Queen  of  Feasts' — was  celebrated  with  everything  to  show  that 
the  Church  «no  longer  mourned  her  crucified  and  buried  Lord, 
but  hailed  with  joy  her  risen  and  victorious  Redeemer — ^praiaes 
of  festivity  succeeding  a  Lent  of  sadness,  giving  « comfort  to 
those  who  mourn  in  Zion,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.' 
The  church  was  becomingly  decorated  with  evergreens,  and 
the  altar  modestly  adorned  with  flowers.  There  is  something 
beautifully  expressive  in  this  use  of  flowers  and  evergreens  at 
Easter.  They  are  indeed  eloquent  emblems  of  the  resur- 
rection, — 

'  And  tell  us  all  will  glisten  soon. 
As  bright  and  green  as  they.** 

They  are  even  more  appropriate  than  the  holly  bough  at  Christ- 
mas, cheering  though  that  is  to  the  gloom  of  winter,  not  only  as 
evidencing  the  newly  risen  beauties  of  a  hopeful  spring,  but  as 
promising  the  still  more  brightening  blooms  of  an  everlasting 
summer. 

'  All  gentle  things  that  move  above 

The  freshly  budding  ground. 
The  pledges  sure  of  heavenly  love. 

At  Eastcr-tide  are  found. 

As  bursts  the  flower  from  wintry  bands. 

To  sweetness  and  to  bloom. 
So  the  Redeemer  of  all  lands. 

Burst  from  His  riven  tomb. 

Thus  does  all  Nature  speak  a  voice 

That  all  who  run  mav  hear. 
And  bids  the  Christian  s  heart  rejoice 

Beside  his  Sariour's  bier. 

•  ChrutJaii  Year, 
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And  thus  the  Church  dost  raise  each  year 

Her  high  triumphant  song, 
Whose  notes  her  faithful  sons  may  cheer 

All  the  bright  summer  long.'  * 

Let  me  just  add,  before  taking  leave  of  Easter  at  St.  Paurs, 
that  on  Easter- day  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  administered  to  a 
large  number  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  the  crowd  of 
communicants  at  the  mid-day  service  was  so  great,  that  the 
usual  afternoon  service  bad  to  be  dispensed  with.  There  was 
also  Holy  Communion  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
again  on  the  octave  of  the  great  festival. 

Even  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  however,  admirable  as  its 
arrangements  and  performances  are  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
yet  room  for  improvement ;  and  from  the  praiseworthy  alacrity 
which  the  excellent  incumbent  has  shown  to  amend  according 
to  his  power  and  his  conviction,  it  mav  be  confidently  hoped 
that  all  mistakes  and  incongruities  will  in  time  be  got  rid  of. 
What  strikes  one  as  most  surprising  in  a  church  of  such  high 
character  and  resources  as  this  may  undoubtedlv  lay  claim  to,  is 
the  gross  and  vulgar  imperfection  of  the  style  in  which  Uie 
psalms  and  canticles  are  chanted  by  the  choir.  The  selection 
of  chants  is  bad,  and  their  performance  is  worse.  A  well-meant 
change  has  been  made  lately,  from  double  chants  for  the  psalms, 
to  what  the  minister  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  believes,  no 
doubt,  are  Gregorians,  but  which  are  no  more  the  veritable 
church  tones  than  the  metrical  versions  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins, or  Tate  and  Brady,  are  the  true  psalms  of  David.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  analogy  between  those  two  perversions  of 
the  Church's  showing  forth  of  praise.  The  one  is  a  cramping  and 
stunting  of  the  manly  proportions  and  solemn  dignity — ^nay ,  even  a 
changing,  by  means  of  bars  and  false  accents,  of  the  very  melody  of 
the  Church  tones;  just  as  the  other  is  a  tinkering  of  the  flowing 
language  of  inspiration  into  the  *  common. measure  of  eights  and 
sixes,'  the  *'  measure  of  eights  and  sevens  alternately,'  *  long  mea- 
sure,' *  peculiar  measure,'  and  such  like  eccentricities.  Pure 
chanting  ought  to  spring  from  a  recitation  in  monotone,  and  the 
mediation  and  cadence  should  occur  as  natural  inflexions  of  the 
voice,  at  the  middle  and  end  of  each  verse,  without  either  alter- 
ing the  accent  of  the  music  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  on  the  other,  every  note  and  syllable  being 
distinctly  enounced,  as  in  modern  recitative,  yet  without  giving 
any  unimportant  word  undue  prominence.  In  cases  where,  as  in 
the  Te  Deum,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  very  badly  sung 

*  Lord  John  Manners. 
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at  St.  Paul's,  to  a  corruption  of  the  fifth  Gregorian  tone,)  very 
short  passages  occur  for  the  cadence,  such  as  •  Praise  thee,'  •  O 
Christ,'  •  the  Comforter,*  4c.,  only  two  or  more  of  the  last  noitB 
should  be  taken.  The  custom  of  spinning  out  the  words  '  Praise 
thee/  into  ^Prai-ai-ai-aise  thee/  is  an  outrage  upon  true  Church 
song,  and  does  away  with  all  idea  of  *  reading  musically/  which 
Bishop  Wetenhall  describes  as  the  way  in  which  the  Gregorian 
chants  were  used  in  his  day.  Would  there  not  be  much  more 
dignity,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  singing  the  words  *  Praise  thee^ 
simply  in  full,  broad  tones,  to  the  two  last  notes  of  the  cadence? 
A  very  good  model  for  chanting  the  Psalms  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recognized  use  in  singing  the  yersicles  and  responses  as  handed 
down  to  us  in  what  is  generally  known  as  Tallis's  Cathedral 
service,  particularly  the  priest's  part.  Were  these  good  old  eiL- 
amples  followed  in  chanting  the  Psalms,  we  should  indeed  have 
a  church-song  such  as  the  ^  congregation  of  saints/  priests  and 
people,  gentle  and  simple,  *  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one 
with  another,'  might  well  join  in  with  heart  and  voice.  <  A  new 
song'  it  would  certainly  be  in  these  days,  but  one,  neverthelett, 
such  as  we  may  readily  believe  was  heard  of  old,  when  David 
and  Asaph  bade  ^  Israel  rejoice  in  Him  that  made  him,  and  the 
children  of  Sion  be  joyful  in  their  king.'  Were  a  true  and  legi- 
timate plain  song  but  once  understood,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  embellishments  of  harmony  and  organ  accompani- 
ment on  festivals;  though  this  should  be  done  with  great  care 
and  jealousy,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  plain  song  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  Church  music — the  voice  of  the  multitude — ^that  by 
which  we  are  to  <  exalt  the  Lord  in  the  congregation  of  the 
people,  and  praise  him  in  the  seat  of  the  elders,^ — that  which  St. 
John  has  described  as  '  the  voice  of  many  waters,'  and  as  *  the 
voice  of  mighty  thunderings  f  and  which  the  fathers  record  as 
the  voice  of  the  early  Christians,  who,  it  has  been  well  said, 
*were  no  dumb  listeners,  but  their  voices  in  their  alternate 
chant  resounded  from  side  to  side  like  the  waves  on  the  shore ; 
they  stood  on  tiptoe  in  their  eagerness  to  make  each  confession 
of  faith  their  own,  and  their  <*  Amens ''  and  *^  Alleluiahs  "  re- 
echoed from  the  roof  like  thunders  of  heaven.'^^  It  is  time  that 
all  true  Anglicans  like  thyself,  Basil,  should  combat  the  vulgar 
error,  that  the  legitimate  choral  service  is  a  let  and  hindrance  to 
congregational  singing  and  responding ;  whereas  it  is  the  only 
way  of  ensuring  an  universal  participation  in  *  the  sacrifice  of 
praise.'  True,  our  cathedral  services  are  made  merely  profes- 
sional; but  this  is  their  defect.  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  has 
done  something  towards  correcting  the  error,  and  will  ere  long, 
it  is  to  be  phoed,  be  free  from  it  altogether.    The  best  performed 

•  Parish  Choir,  No.  8. 
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parts  of  the  service  at  present  are  the  antbeiDS,  and  the  Eucha* 
ristic  creed  and  hymns ;  and  for  these  I  would  still  appropriate 
all  the  glories  of  harmony,  and  organ  accompaniment.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  an  able  writer  on  'Church  Choir  Music/  in  a  con- 
temporary Review,*  that '  the  office  of  the  Eucharist  was  always 
one  of  the  most  exalted  worship ;  and  it  is  natural  that  in  this 
solemn  service,  the  Church  willed  that  her  grateful  homage 
should  be  paid  to  the  Almighty  with  such  a  pomp  of  devotion, 
and  such  an  overflowing  of  ceremonial  and  sweetness  of  melody, 
as  was  best  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  and  spiritualize  the 
hearts  of  her  children.  The  words  of  the  office  are  full  of 
thoughts  which  *'  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  and  from  their  won- 
drous variety  afford  the  sublimest  vehicle  for  musical  expression.* 
And,  again,  of  the  anthem  it  is  observed  how  appropriately  it 
affords  the  opportunity  of  an  artistical  harmony-^the  only  legi- 
timate and  rubrical  opportunity  in  the  morning  and  evenmg  of> 
fices  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Church's  adorations  and  praises 
through  the  resources  of  high  musical  art.  '  As  the  anthem  is  a 
direct  act  of  praise,'  it  is  added,  *  it  should  be  adorned  with  all  of 
beauty,  reverence,  and  devotion,  which  a  wise  learning  and  chas- 
tened imagination  suggest,  for  the  employment  of  trained  voices, 
whilst  the  representations  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  wor* 
shipping  laity,  and  praising  Him  whose  name  is  great,  wonderful, 
and  holy,  and  whose  praise  "ought  to  be,  glorious  according  to 
His  excellent  greatness." ' 

Not  only  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  ministration 
of  baptism,  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  churchings,  the 
visitation  of  the  sick, — all  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be, — ^nothing 
altered,  curtailed,  or  omitted;  and  there  are  no  fees  for  baptism, 
as  is  the  practice  at  many  churches,  whereby  a  majority  of  the 
poor  are  excluded  from  that  sacrament.  The  various  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  are  all  diligently  discharged,  not  only  the  zea* 
lous  and  faithful  incumbent,  but  at  least  three  curates  also,  de- 
voting themselves  constantly  and  cheerfully  to  the  great  work  in 
hand,  as  well  in  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  in  looking 
after  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  in  performing 
the  daily  services  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are  four  different 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  three  at  the 
Knightsbridge  end  of  the  district,  a  boys',  a  girls',  and  an  infant 
school;  and  one  at  the  Queen  Street  end,  an  infant  school  only. 
There  are  also  three  other  admirable  parochial  institutions,  the 
*  Sisters  of  Charity,'t  a  *  Provident  Society/  and  a  *  Lending 

*  Christian  Remembrancer  for  ApriL 

t  *  These  are  Christian  women,  who  live  together  under  certain  rules,  and  whose 
office  it  is,  under  the  clergy,  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick ;  to  instruct  the  poor,  to  bring 
children  to  the  font,  to  help  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  and,  in  short,  to  pertorm  all  the 
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Library/  They  all  receive  great  attention,  and  are  in  a  most 
efficient  state. 

And  now,  Basil,  as  to  the  most  essential  points  of  the  contrast 
thus  presented — the  practical  results  in  either  case.  Let  us 
form  our  opinion  from  the  fruits  which  each  produces.  At  St 
George's,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church  system  is  very  imperfectly 
observed :  there  is  no  complete  and  regularly  acknowledged  daily 
service;  there  is  sad  neglect  of  ordinances,  grievous  mutilations 
of  the  ritual,  and  much  general  inattention  to  rubrical  require- 
ments. What  is  commonly  called  divine  service  is  made  to 
centre  almost  wholly  in  the  Sunday,  instead  of  being  an  affair  of 
every  day^  according  to  the  *  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daily  to  be  said  and  used  throughout  the  year  ;^  whilst 
many  of  the  prescribed  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church  even  are 
neglected,  and  this  her  house  of  prayer  is  more  frequently  shut 
up  than  thrown  open  to  the  parishioners.  All  this  at  the  parish 
church  of  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  districts  of  the 
metropolis.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  What,  but  a  pre* 
valent,  practical  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
the  cause  of  religion, — both  being  regarded,  and  treated  by  the 
wealthy  more  especially,  as  matters  of  secondary  concern,  rather 
than  as  involving  that  which  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  <  the  one  thing  needfuP — the  one  thing  claiming  pri- 
ority over  everything  else.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any 
details  as  to  this.  There  is  that  one  great  proof  of  it  all  already 
alluded  to,  which  comprises  within  its  ample  folds  an  infinity  of 
minor  proofe,  that '  there  has  never  yet  been  in  the  whole  parish 
of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  either  in  its  original  extent,  or 
in  its  present  subdivision,  any  church  or  chapel  built  upon  a 
principle  of  alms-giving** — that  is,  the  rich  parishioners  of  one 
of  the  richest  parishes  in  Christendom  have  never  yet,  in  any 
one  instance,  thought  it  worth  while  to  provide  means  of  public 
worship  for  the  poor  of  their  own  community,  or  of  extending  to 
them  the  ordinances  of  that  Church  to  which  they  all  in  common 
belong!  Although,  < perhaps,  in  no  spot  of  like  dimensions 
throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and,  therefore,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  €u  one  parish^  could  a  people  be  gathered  together 
in  which  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  arising  from  land, 
from  trade,  from  commerce,  and  from  the  practice  of  the  learned 
professions,  than  in  the  original  parish  of  St.  George,^t  none  of 
that  wealth  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  building  a  church  or 
chapel  for  the  poor  of  the  parish — of  whom  there  are  so  many 
thousands — or  where  any  portion  of  the  poor  worth  naming  might 

good  works  of  our  Christian  calling— the  fruits  of  ''chartit."' — A  Pastoral  Letter 
to  his  Parishioners.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.  1.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Paulas,  Knightsbridge. 

•  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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have  the  opportunity  afforded  tbeiD  of  worshipping  God,  and 
hearing  the  gospel  preached !  Selfishness  has  characterized  even 
its  Churchmanship,  such  as  it  has  been.  The  respected  rector 
of  the  parish  may  discourse — and  he  has  done  so  most  ably-« 
upon  the  <  merits  and  capabiUties  of  our  Anglican  Liturgy,  and 
the  scope  which  it  affords  ^  for  the  indulgence  of  devotional  feel- 
ings,"'*—he  may  show  how  important  it  is  Uhat  all  should  be 
fully  alive  to  that  real  fervour  of  devotion  which  glows  through* 
out  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  f  f  but  what  matters  it  all,  if 
the  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  quenched — ^if  the  obligations  it 
imposes  are  set  at  nought — and  if  to  thousands  it  is  ^  a  sealed 
book  and  a  dead  letter,^  for  this  very  sufficient  yet  very  scandal- 
ous reason,  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  knowing  its 
merits,  or  partaking  of  its  devotion  ? 

If  thou  badst  forgotten,  Basil,  the  verses  by  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  M.P.,  published  some  years  since,  entitled  ^  London 
Churches,'  I  think  the  case  before  us  must  have  recalled  them 
to  thy  mind.  At  any  rate,  they  are  so  forcibly  appropriate — so 
graphic  and  so  true — that  I  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  them 
before  thee : — 

'  I  stood,  one  Sunday  morning, 

Before  a  large  church-door  ; 
The  congregation  gather'd, 

And  carriages  a  score — 
From  one  outsteppM  a  lady 

I  oft  had  seen  before. 

Her  band  was  on  a  prayer-book. 

And  held  a  vinai^ette  ; 
The  sign  of  man's  redemption 

Clear  on  the  book  was  set ; 
But  above  the  cross  there  glisten'd 

A  golden  coronet. 

For  her  th'  obsequious  beadle 

The  inner  door  flung  wide, 
Lightly  up  as  a  ball-room 

Her  footsteps  seem'd  to  glide. 
There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her. 

For  all  her  evU  pride. 

But  after  her  a  woman 

Peep'd  wistfully  within. 
On  whose  wan  face  was  graven 

Life's  hardest  discipline — 
The  trace  of  the  sad  trinity 

Of  weakness,  pain,  and  sin. 

•  Preface  to  *The  Litui^y  a*  it  Ip.*    By  the  Rev.  H.  Howarlh,  B.D.,  Rect«r 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
t  Ibid. 
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The  few  free  seats  were  crowded 

Where  she  ootdd  rest  and  pray ; 
With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 
r  Each  side  in  ndr  array — 

"  God's  house  holds  no  jpoor  sinners !" 

She  sighed  and  crept  away/ 

So  far  is  the  case  stated — the  case  of  St.  Oeorge*s,  Hanover 
Square,  as  well  as  of  too  many  more,  nay,  nearly  all,  our  Lon- 
don churches.  But  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  thus  proceeds  to  draw 
a  contrast,  and  to  pronounce  a  remonstrance,  which  both  re- 
markably coincide  with  my  own  view,  and  my  own  purpose : — 

'  Old  Heathendom's  vast  temples 

Held  men  of  every  fate  ; 
The  steps  of  far  Benares 

Commingle  small  and  great ; 
The  dome  of  Saint  Sophia 

Confounds  all  human  state. 

The  aisles  of  blessed  Peter 

Are  open  all  the  year ; 
Throughout  wide  Christian  Europe 

The  Christian's  ri^ht  is  dear — 
To  use  God's  house  m  freedom 

Each  man  the  other's  peer. 

Save  only  that  in  England 
•  Where  this  disgrace  I  saw— 

England,  where  no  one  crouches 

In  tyranny's  base  claw — 
England,  where  all  are  equal 
Beneath  the  eye  of  law. 

Tet  there,  too,  each  cathedral 

Contracts  its  ample  room — 
No  weary  beggar  resting 

Within  theholy  gloom — 
No  earnest  student  musing 

Beside  the  famous  tomb ! 

Who  shall  remove  this  evil 

That  desecrates  our  age — 
A  scandal  grave  as  ever 

Iconoclastic  rage  ? — 
Who  to  this  Christian  people 

Bestore  their  heritage  7' 

Now  an  answer  to  this,  Basil,  is  already  given  at  St.  PauFs, 
Knightsbridge, — and  this  answer  will  furnish  the  other  side  of 
the  contrast  I  have  instituted.     There,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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Church  system  is  carried  out,  and  the  '  Order  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer'  is  ^used  daily  throughout  the  year;'  the  ordi* 
nances  of  the  Church  are  all  attended  to ;  her  ritual  is  observed 
in  its  integrity ;  her  prescribed  fasts  and  festivals  are  regarded. 
The  duties  of  the  priestly  and  pastoral  offices,  in  a  word,  are 
fully  and  fiuthfully  discharged  in  the  way  which  the  Church  has 
enjoined  they  should  be.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
that  sound  Church  principles  have  been  widely  diffused — that 
an  earnest  Church  feeling  pervades  a  crowded  congregation-* 
that  not  *  two  or  three'  only,  but  a  numerous  body  of  the  pa*> 
rishioners,  are  found  constantly  to  attend  the  daily  services,  and 
those  of  the  fasts  and  festivals — that  the  weehly  cotaimunion  is 
perhaps  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  any  other  church 
in  the  metropolis — ^that  the  incumbent  is  warmly  supported  in 
all  his  pious  and  charitable  purposes — that  many  rich  and  noble 
are  induced  to  look  with  deep  and  religious  regard  upon  their 
poorer  and  humble  brethren, — and,  to  crown  all,  because  afford*- 
mg  some  most  tangible  proof  of  sincerity  and  reality,  they 
are  now  actually  proceeding  to  present  the  first  instance  in  the 
large^  populous,  and  wealthy  parish  of  St.  George  in  its  original 
extent,  of  a  church  provided  for  the  poor  ^  upon  a  principle  of 
almsgiving.'  Nay,  not  a  church  merely,  but  a  full  ecclesiastical 
establishment, — a  churchy   ^  to  be  entirely    free,  and  without 

Eews  or  galleries,'  where  the  poorest  person  in  the  parish  will 
ave  his  right  recognized  to  a  place  in  God's  house,  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  public  worship,  and  true  evan- 
gelical preaching ;  schools  where  the  children  of  the  poor  may 
be  *  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,'  so  as  to  make  them 
good  sons  ana  daughters  of  t£e  Church,  and  respectable  mem« 
bers  of  society ;  and  a  parsonage^  that  the  clergy  may  be  upon 
the  spot,  ever  ready  at  hand  for  their  holy  work,  whether  in  the 
church,  or  the  schools,  or  amongst  the  poor  people  around  them^ 
about  six  thousand  of  whom  inhabit  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. This  noble  project  was  submitted  to  the  congregation 
of  St.  Paul's  about  a  year  ago.  In  doing  so,  the  rich  especially 
were  plainly  reminded  of  their  duty  to  the  Church ;  that  the 
object  was  one  which  they,  least  of  all,  must  not  think  of  disre- 
garding ;  but  that  thev,  above  all,  were  bound,  by.  every  Church 
tie,  to  encourage  and  support  it.  Their  minister  appealed  to 
them  for  their  alms,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  truly  Chris- 
tian purpose.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  was  one  of  the  first 
to  respond.  His  lonlship  immediately  gave  a  suitable  site,  not 
only  the  land,  but  the  value  of  the  houses  thereon.  The  money 
required  for  the  buildings  was  set  down  at  £14,000;  that  is,  for 
the  Church,  £9|000,  the  schools,  £3,000,  and  the  parsonage, 
£2,000.  This  large  sum  their  pastor  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  bis 
people  to  provide  him.     He  repudiated  all  idea  of  seeking  any 
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portion  of  it  from  public  societies.  He  kept  out  of  his  calcula- 
tion,  from  the  first,  any  accession  to  the  fund  from  such  a 
source.  *  I  have  purposely  avoided  doing  so/  he  told  them ; 
'  first,  because  I  thmk  that  so  wealthy  a  neighbourhood  as  this 
would  in  some  sort  sufier  disgrace  in  being  compelled  to  resort 
to  public  funds ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  deprive  us  of 
the  great  privilege  and  blessing  which  assuredly  it  would  be  to 
raise  the  whole  sum  among  ourselves**  Nor  did  he  stop  here. 
There  was  also  an  endowment-fund  for  the  clergy,  as  well  as  a 
building-fund  for  the  Church,  required.  He  proposed  to  make 
the  sum  to  be  at  once  raised  £15,000,  so  that  £1,000  might 
be  set  a^art  towards  an  endowment,  but  trusting  principally  to 
<  the  ancient  way,'  the  offertory.  Nor  did  he  find  toat  *  ancient 
way*  of  the  Church  fail  him  for  his  more  immediate  object,  the 
building-fund.  A  subscription  list  was  of  course  opened,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  donors  might  give  under  either  or  all  of 
the  three  heads— church,  schools,  parsonage.  But  one  main 
source  of  supplv  was  to  be  the  offertory,  as  at  once  the  least 
ostentatious  and  the  most  church-like  mode  of  proceeding.  Nor 
did  it  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  efficacy.  A  Sunday  was  ap- 
pointed for  thus  receiving  the  alms  of  the  congregation ;  and  the 
offertory  on  the  occasion  amounted,  I  believe^  to  somewhere 
about  four  thousand  pounds.  So  much  for  doing  the  Church's 
work  in  the  Church's  way  !  A  sufficient  sum  was  soon  raised  to 
warrant  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  buildings.  The 
ground  was  given  up — ^the  houses  upon  it  taken  down — ^the  site 
prepared — and  the  schools  at  once  begun  to  be  built.  Thar 
erection  is  now  in  a  forward  state ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
whole  sum  required  having  now  been  obtained  by  the  alms  of 
the  people,  the  church  and  parsonage  will  be  begun  very  shortly. 
The  church  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas;  and  itistn* 
tended,  I  believe,  that  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  shall  take  place  on  the  approaching  St.  Barnabas'  Dav. 

And  now  I  asK  thee,  Basil,  is  not  this  a  noble  practical  an- 
swer to  the  question  put  with  such  just  indignation  by  Mr, 
Monckton  Milnes  ? 

*  Who  to  this  Christian  people, 
Restore  their  heritage!' 

Is  not  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  doing 
great  things  towards  restoring  it  i  And  how  have  thev  been 
induced  so  to  do  ?  How  but  by  the  force  of  the  Church  s  own 
influence — by  applying  to  them,  and  to  their  whole  district,  the 
system  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  fulness  and  integrity — by  bring- 
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ing  them  into  daily  contact  with  the  Church,  in  its  holy  services 
and  ordinances — and  thereby  implanting  in  their  hearts  that 
sacred  principle, — <To  do  good,  and  to  distribute  forget  not; 
for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased/ 

I  need  not  pursue  the  illustration  further.  The  facts,  in 
either  case,  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  the  evidence 
they  afford  of  evils  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  remedies  on  the 
other,  is  striking  and  important  They  read  a  lesson  to  church- 
men which  it  well  behoves  them  to  study  and  apply.  A  dry, 
cold,  heartless^  selfish  system  of  religious  worship,  communion, 
and  instruction  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  virtue  in  it ; 
and  we  see  that  it  has  not  But  a  system  in  which  there  is 
fervour  as  well  as  form — which  is  faithful  to  its  principles  as 
well  as  fervent  in  its  spirit — and  which  seeks  to  embrace  in  its 
operations  all,  with  equal  care  and  concern,  who  come  within 
its  pale,  has  in  it  the  very  virtue  which  the  country  so  much 
requires,  and  without  which  we  might  indeed  despair  of  both 
the  State  and  the  Church.  In  these  days  of  <  progress^  and 
'  enlightenment,'  such  a  system  may  not  only  be  extended  with 
more  than  ordinary  facility,  but  it  is  that  very  system  which 
must  be  extended  if  the  Church  is  to  be  upheld,  or  the  crown 
maintained,  or  the  framework  of  society  preserved.  There 
would  be  no  cause  to  fear  of  any  *  progress,'  no  misgivings  as 
to  any  *  enlightenment,'  if  only  that  faith  of  which  the  Church 
is  the  *  witness  and  keeper,'  that  truth  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
*  ground  and  pillar,^  be  allowed  to  have  their  perfect  work.  No, 
m^  Basil,  let  the  Church  but  do  her  duty — let  her  only  be  per- 
mitted, I  ought  rather  to  say,  to  do  her  duty — ^in  the  diligent 
and  faithful  application  of  her  ordinances,  her  teaching,  and  her 
discipline  to  tne  great  body  of  the  people,  and  there  need  be 
no  apprehensions  about  National  Education.  That  such  educa- 
tion must  be  imparted  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  The 
Anglican  Church,  I  maintain,  has  ever  avowed  and  enjoined  the 
obligation. 

'  That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  God,  they  may  indeed  be  wise. 
Nor  ignorantly  wand'ring  miss  the  skies.'  '*' 

Let  this  duty  be  fairly  and  faithfully  enforced,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well.  Let  it  but  be,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  entwined 
with  those  ordinances,  and  that  teaching  and  discipline,  and  a 
sacred  antidote  will  be  found  to  every  social  bane.  The  work 
will  then  go  bravely  on ;  and  the  glorious  result  will  be  a  joyful 
Church,  ingrafted  in  the  affections  of  a  happy  people. 

Ever  thine,  dear  Basil, 

Ridley. 

SU  Georges  Da/,  1817. 

♦  Cowi)er. 
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April  17,  1492.* 

WsARY-sinewed,  spirit-faded  looked  a  man  into  the  night — 

Looked  with  eyes  of  high  inquiry,  into  darkness  specked  with  light — 

Looked  with  eyes  of  sad  ambition,  yearningly  from  star  to  star ; 

Thought,  alas  I  from  here  to  yonder,  it  is  very,  very  far. 

Is  the  life  that  God  hath  given  nought  but  helpless,  sightless  birth  T 

Bootless  life  and  fruitless  death,  dust  to  dust  and  earth  to  earth  ? 

In  my  heart  there  bums  a  fire,  stirs  a  spring  within  my  breast — 

Fire  that  will  not  be  extinguished,  spring  that  will  not  be  repressed. 

Must  the  eye  that  sees  the  far  Unseen  be  steeped  in  starless  gloom  7 

Must  the  hand  that  spans  the  earth  moulder  in  a  nameless  tomb  ? 

Must  the  spark  of  life  eternal  sink  Uke  a  quenched  taper's  ray  ? 

Or  on  earth  leave  traces  that  shall  not  for  ages  pass  away  ? 

On  the  couch  he  flung  him  sadly,  sleep  hath  on  his  eyehds  grown. 

But  the  Slumber-world  is  peopled  with  a  People  of  its  own  : 

On  his  eyelids  brooded  darkness,  darkness  black  as  blackest  night. 

But  unto  his  soul  there  came  a  mystic  gleam  of  spirit  li^ht ; 

Growing,  swelling,  taking  form  and  feature  and  expression  slowly. 

As  of  something  more  than  ghostly,  yet  of  something  less  than  holy, 

In  the  semblance  of  a  Woman,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Fate  ; 

Deep  into  his  very  soul  doth  that  calm  glance  penetrate. 

As  to  gauge  its  depth  and  power,  as  to  test  its  weight  and  worthy 

Ere  it  write  his  name  coeval  with  the  destinies  of  earth. 

Lo,  from  forth  the  teeming  Darkness  comes  the  Giant  Brood  of  Hope : 

Con<]|uest  cradled  watching  Fame,  cast  its  natal  horoscope— 

Empire  on  the  blast  came  riding.  Victory  bestrode  the  wind. 

Power,  and  Wealth,  and  State  before.  Immortality  behind. 

Pales  the  Macedonian's  dory !  Gengis  ?  Timur  ?  where  be  they  ? 

Lo,  Cipango  the  Unyielding !  Lo,  the  never-pierced  Cathay ! 

Lo,  the  fabled  Atalantis !  Ld,  the  deathless  Cid  Bivar  1 

Giving  place  in  Spanish  story  to  another  mightier  far. 

Up,  the  Lion  and  the  Castle  I  Out,  Toledo*8  steel  below ! 

Holy  Virgin,  bless  the  banner.     Saint  lago  speed  the  blow. 

Still  doth  that  phantasmal  Future  shift  before  his  puuled  view. 

Not  as  he  had  ever  dreamed  it,  chaneme  aye  to  something  new. 

Gorgeous  shapes  around  it  hovered,  flashing  in  a  ^Iden  dream ; 

Cloud-built  cities  floated  o'er,  in  spectral  auns  their  turrets  gleam. 

Foliage  of  gigantic  stature,  birds  like  painted  butterflies. 

Men  of  never-thought-of  features,  thick  and  fast  the  phantoms  rise  : 

*  Stipulations  were  signed  at  Grenada  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492,  in  aocordancs 
•  with  which  Columbus  undertook  his  expedition  which  tenninated  in  the  disooTei7  of 
the  New  World.  *' Since  Christopher  Columbus  was*  sent  forth  to  unchain  the  ocean/ 
(for  so  he  was  addressed  in  a  dream  bjr  an  unknown  Toice  whilst  he  laj  on  a  sick 
bed  bj  the  Birer  Belem,)  man,  too»  mentally  more  free,  has  yentursd  with  greater 
boldness  into  unknown  regions." — Humboldt's  Coimot, 
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Stranger  races,  uiikiiown  regions,  ghastly  temples,  rites  unholy ; 
Then  a  hloodj  Tell  was  drawn,  to  part  tne  past  and  future  wholly  ;— 
Floated  other  shapes  around  him — trackless  forests,  houndless  plains. 
Pilgrim  fathers,  fierce  inyaders,  bales  of  commerce,  shattered  chains. 
Lowering  war-ships,  thunder-bc^urers,  lighter  barks,  Uke  swallows  skim- 
ming— 
Stranger  yet,  the  swift  yet  sailless,  with  black  smoke  the  sunlight  dim- 
ming,— 
Kingless  realms  and  crownless  soyereigns,  contest  fierce,  inquiry  keen. 
And  at  last  the  Giant  Shadow,  stalking  o'er  the  troubled  scene. 
Of  a  dim  Confederation  wielding  a  phantasmal  sway. 
Whence  arising,  whither  tendmg,  wnat  adoring,  who  may  say  T 
Front  of  brass,  with  Freedom's  name  grayen  deep  as  hand  may  graye — 
Feet  of  clay  that  halted  sore,  clanking  fetters  of  the  slaye — 
Hand  of  iron,  never  yielding,  neyer  wearied,  scorning  rest  ;— 
Onward,  onward !  like  a  waye  eating  up  the  glowing  west — 
Onward,  onward  I  thoughts,  opinion,  in  gigantic  handfuls  sowing — 
Onward,  onward  I  what  the  harvest  little  recking,  little  knowing. 
Lo,  the  clouds  that  yeil  the  future,  round  that  Giant  Shadow  sweep. 
Other  forms  that  Apparition  summons  to  the  HaU  of  Sleep  ; 
All  of  yague,  and  strange,  and  monstrous,  soared,  and  swooped,  and 

swam,  and  whirled. 
Wheeling  round  that  Shape  Mysterious,  Herald  of  a  younger  world. 
Lo  I  it  points  the  heaving  ocean  ;  lo !  it  points  the  setting  sun  ; 
Bids  it  mete  the  boundless  ocean,  bids  it  chase  the  setting  sun  ? 
Hearken  to  the  words  of  power  from  that  phantom's  lips  that  fall 
Deep,  and  low,  and  spirit-stirring,  and  soothingly  and  sweet  withal — 
Accents  less  of  earth  than  Heaven,  like  to  distant  thunder  sound. 
It  spake — '  Arise  !  unchain  the  ocean.'  Silence  brooded  all  around. 
Then  that  Vision's  regal  glance,  deep  into  his  soul  hath  grown  : 
Grasped,  and  pierced,  and  shaped,  and  kneaded, made  his  spirit  all  its  own. 
Hark !  again :  '  Go  forth  t  unchain  the  ocean  !'  spake  that  Form 

once  more. 
And  unto  his  ears  there  came  a  sound  as  if  of  ocean's  roar. 
Mingling  his  name  with  its  thunders,  then,  and  thence,  and  evermore : 
Then  that  Vision  faded  slowly,  never  word  again  it  spoke — 
Sleep  fled  from  the  coming  glory.     For  his  task  Columbus  woke. 

C.  H.  K. 
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THOUGHTS   ON   THE   PLEASURES   AND   AMUSEMENTS   OF  THE  AORI* 
CULTURAL  POOR. 

In  most  of  our  country  villages  some  tew  traces  exist  of  society 
as  it  was  before  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ghosts  of  old  customs  still,  as  it  were,  haunt  their  former  dwell- 
ing-places, and  struggle  hard  for  a  traditionary  existence. 
Quaint  usages,  local  festivals,  old  ^ames,  observances  kept  up 
without  any  recollection  of  their  origin,  thrust  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  any  one  who  cares  to  observe  and  loves  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  our  village  poor.  Faint  echoes  are  th^  of  a 
world  long  since  swallowed  up  in  the  Past ;  dim  and  disjoioted 
recollections  of  what  has  been,  and  is  no  more;  such  as, 
of  their  own  will,  and  without  any  apparent  connexion  with  pre- 
sent circumstances,  return  from  time  to  time  amid  the  employ- 
ments of  manhood  to  recall  to  us  our  earlier  life  and  being.  We 
can  but  gather  up  all  such  fragments  carefully ;  to  enter  into 
and  realize  the  living  system  of  which  they  were,  perhaps, 
slight  and  unimportant  features,  is  a  talent  given  to  very  few ; 
and  such  as  are  thus  wonderfully  endowed  are,  as  is  natural  to 
them,  chary  of  making  their  powers  known. 

But  if  mankind  are  on  the  move,  and  social  systems  rise  and 
decay,  and  are  forgotten^  as  centuries  succeed  each  other;  one 
feature  remains  the  same,  and  appears  on  the  face  of  every  ge- 
neration. This  is  the  distinction  between  wealth  and  pover^, 
power  and  weakness,  comfort  or  luxury  and  discomfort,  high 
birth  and  low  birth.  The  duties  which  arise  out  of  this  division 
are  of  all  others  unchangeable,  and  the  great  promise  has  had 
its  full  accomplishment  in  every  age  of  the  Church :  <  The  poor 
always  we  have  with  us/ 

To  a  great  neglect  of  these  !^duties  and  an  indiflTerence  to 
them,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  simple  dictates  of  political 
wisdom — to  say  nothing  of  the  commandments  of  the  Grospel — 
our  own  times  must  plead  guilty.  We  are  daily  feeling  this 
more  and  more,  and  endeavouring,  sometimes  by  real  efforts  at 
amendment,  sometimes  by  foolish  and  worldly  expedients,  to 
remedy  the  evil.  What  is  done  by  the  legislative  bodies  is  a 
tolerably  sure  sign  of  national  feelings  and  wants ;  and  no  one 
can  help  seeing  how  large  a  portion  of  their  attention  has  in 
late  years  been  directed  to  the  poorer  classes.  Literature  has 
given  indications  of  the  same  change.  May  the  Church  in  Eng* 
land,  true  to  her  divine  mission,  direct  and  continue  the  work; 
for  no  power  can  do  so  but  her  own :  and  if  she  be  wanting  now, 
the  time  may  never  come  again  for  struggling  boldly  and  suc- 
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cessfuUy  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  national  character ; — 
for  drawing  nearer  to  herself  and  nearer  to  each  other  in  heart 
and  mind  those  who  have  '  this  world's  goods,'  and  those  who 
have  but  little  or  none  of  them ; — for  overcoming  by  a  mightier 
power  than  that  of  human  law,  the  intense  selfishness  and  grow- 
ing worldliness  of  the  times. 

Whatever  is  before  us,  it  is  clear  our  duties  lie  in  the  present; 
with  them  we  are  concerned,  and  not  with  the  issue  of  them. 
Of  individuals  it  must  be  eminently  true  that  they  may  in  small 
matters  help  to  forward  the  work,  of  the  advantage  and  neces- 
"Sity  of  which  we  are  all  convinced ;  dutifully  desiring  to  revive 
in  our  daily  life  that  kindly  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor, 
that  feeling  of  mutual  dependence  of  each  of  these  orders  on 
the  other,  which  was  like  to  have  been  utterly  extinguished 
among  us,  in  the  midst  of  political  and  commercial  life,  within 
these  last  busy  times,  had  not  a  movement  in  its  favour  been 
made  in  various  ways,  the  end  of  which  is  in  the  Future. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  travelling  in  England  might  ask  with 
some  curiosity,  '  Has  the  poor  labourer  in  your  country  villages 
any  pleasures?'  and  we  should  find  it  harder  to  prove  an  affirma- 
tive reply  to  the  question  than  to  make  it  That  the  poor 
X'  \  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  life,  some  share  in  the  general 
ations  granted  to  a  toiling  race^  not  even  the  most  flint- 
hearted  political  economist,  we  believe,  would  deny.  But  then 
looking  at  the  daily  life  of  our  agricultural  population,  what  are 
those  pleasures  ?  Do  they  elevate  the  moral  feelings  or  open 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  those  who  share  them  ?  Do  they 
tune  and  soften  rugged  natures,  and  make  smooth  wild  and 
random  tempers  ?  Do  they  teach  the  mass  of  men  to  love  those 
whom  God  in  his  good  providence  has  set  over  them  ?  If  our 
poor  have  such  enjoyments  as  these,  it  must  be  that  advancing 
stages  of  society  have  inherited  wise  experience  from  the  past, 
and  not  cast  away  the  teaching  of  time ; — \U  on  the  other  hand, 
our  poor  have  no  such  enjoyments  wherewith  to  refine  and 
ennoble  their  existence  of  toil  and  endurance,  it  must  be  that  we 
neglect  the  lessons  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  many  genera- 
tions, and  leave  to  our  successors  the  suffering  consequent  upon 
our  sinful  negligence. 

Sunday  dawns  upon  the  labourer  in  an  English  village,  a  day 
of  rest.  This  much  he  feels,  and  is  thankful  for.  This  much  is 
saved  to  him  out  of  the  great  scramble  of  life.  It  can  hardly  be 
to  him  an  idle  or  unemployed,  because  restful  day,  whatever  it 
be  to  his  earthly  masters.  He  is  not  altogether  without  a  life  of 
his  own  separate  from  his  ploughing,  or  thrashing,  or  stone- 
breaking,  or  turnip-hoeing  existence.  That  inner  life  has  dim 
glimpses  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  happiness — mostly  of  a 
Sunday.     For,  alas  !  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  are  to  him 
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church-less.  Even  if  there  be  service  daily,  or  on  festlTals  and 
vigils,  his  work  prevents  him  from  attending;  his  eonployer 
*  would  not  hear  of  the  poor  labourers  wanting  to  be  at  church 
oti  week  davs."*  However,  Sunday  is  come ;  he  has  worked  for 
his  resty  and  he  enjoys  it.  The  mass  of  the  agricultural  poor 
feel  with  very  remarkable  keenness  any  deprivation  of  their  Sun- 
day's leisure,  and  when  •  the  master'  or  employer  orders  off  any 
of  the  members  of  the  family  *  bird-keeping**  or  *  pi^-keeping't 
on  that  day,  he  does  a  more  severe  injury  to  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  household  than  if  he  had  kept  back  half  the  week's  wages, 
or  threatened  dismissal  Of  a  S\inday  evening  may  be  seen  th« 
poor  man  happy  in  his  home.  The  day  has  not  passed  without 
calming  his  whole  being  by  its  own  sweet  influence.  At  church 
he  has  been  carried  back  into  old  times,  when  his  fathers  before 
him  in  that  same  strong  and  stately  home  joined  in  or  heard 
the  very  prayers  he  knows  so  well, — he  has  been  carried  back 
into  his.  own  childhood  and  light-hearted  youth.  To-morrow  he 
must  return  into  the  great  working  circle  of  his  days  again.  But 
Sunday — ^it  is  God's  ordinance — it  is  the  poor  man's  own.  Let 
him  draw  his  little  ones  nearer.  Their  mother  is  by :  for — he 
thanks  God  for  it  in  his  inner  heart— she  is  at  home,  and  ready 
to  read  out  ^  a  chapter*  before  supper :  though  neighbour  Quickly 
came  in  an  hour  since  and  tried  hard  to  get  her  off  to  *  meeting,' 
to  hear  Mr.  Smallbrains,  the  dissenting  shoemaker  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  preach  on  predestination.  She  is  at  home, 
where  true  religion  bids  her  find  her  duties,  and  many  fine 
ladies  who  run  all  their  life  long  after  excitement,  which  they 
call  *  edification,'  might  copy  her  with  advantage.  But  Sunday 
closes  and  we  must  try  to  see,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  toil  which 
the  agricultural  poor  pass  through,  what  enjoyments  or  relaxa- 
tions they  may  be  said  to  possess.  We  shall  find  them  few  and 
dearly  bought 

If  the  question, '  What  amusements  are  there  for  the  agricul- 
tural poor?'  were  put  to  the  labourer  himself,  we  imagine  his 
answer  would  be  short  enough ;  he  might  say,  *  Club-day  f  add- 
ing, perhaps,  ^  Christmassing,'  or  <  Harvest-home.*  lliese  are 
his  holidays.  All  else,  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
night,  is,  work; — work — work.  Bread  must  be  got,  clothing  pro- 
cured, house-rent  paid;  so*  Let  us  earn'  is  the  motto  of  the 
English  poor.  *  Wages'  the  great  aim  of  life, — and  this  not  in 
order  to  lay  bV)  but  to  live^ — to  eat,  and  drink,  and  endure. 
And  what  are  these  holidays  ?  Keeping  the  feast  of  the  Nati- 
vity, or  the  harvest-home,  are,  we  fear,  little  regarded  by  our 
poor  in  a  religious  light  They  get  a  day,  perhaps,  or  two  days, 
free :  how  shall  they  be  spent  ?    Alas !  the  old  English  yeoman 

*  Keeping  birds  off  sown  fields. 

t  Minding  pigs  feeding  in  reaped  fields. 
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has  been  for  fifty  years  gradually  disappearing  in  our  country 
Tillages.  The  link  which  bound  the  landlord  and  the  labourer 
is*  in  a  g^reac  degree,  gone.  Gentlemen  fanners  there  are  who 
*  hunt  with  my  lord*  and  make  great  intimacy  with  *  the  steward,* 
but  are  a  great  way  above  managing  and  keeping  together  a  vil- 
lage cricket-club  for  and  with  their  labourers.  There  is  not  a 
hamlet  in  England  where  this  gradual  transformation  has  not 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  Small  holdings 
have  been  swallowed  up ;  and  large  farms,  however  desirable  in 
^sorne  respects,  certainly  place  the  tenant  too  much  above  the 
rank  next  below  him  in  the  social  system.  Say  that  the  land- 
lord and  the  clergyman  are  the  poor  man's  true  friends,  and 
ought  to  look  after  his  amusements.  They  may  encourage  and 
direct,  but  can  hardly  take  that  regular  and  active  share  in  the 
matter  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  amusements  to  the  poor  at 
all.  Yet  we  believe  the  indifference  of  tenant-farmers  to  the 
amusements  and  relaxations  of  the  poor  is  too  general  to  be 
doubted* 

In  fact,  the  tenant-farmer,  regarding  his  interest  in  the  land  as 
merely  temporary,  takes  no  sort  of  pains  to  provide  amusement 
for  his  poor  labourers.  The  clergyman  has  other  and  more 
pressing  and  serious  work  to  attend  to.  The  landlord  leaves 
the  matter  alone  to  be  or  not  to  be,  as  chance  may  direct ; 
and  thus  the  daily  life  of  the  working  man  is  left  unprovided 
with  any  regular  relaxations. 

And  now  of  *  club-days,'  *  anniversaries,'*  and  the  like.  Let 
us  suppose  a  labourer,  a  member  of  a  friendly  society, — in  itself 
an  excellent  institution,  and  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  it 
teaches  the  poor  to  lay  by  a  little — a  very  little— of  their  earn- 
ings against  the  day  of  sickness.  The  festival  meeting  of  such 
societies  is  held  once  a  year,  when  the  members  usually  walk  to 
church  and  afterwards  dine  together.  A  few  instances  may  be 
found  where  the  landlords,  their  tenantry,  and  the  clergy  dine 
with  the  labourers,  and  prevent  any  degradation  of  the  festival. 
This  is  once  in  the  year.  But  in  too  man^  instances,  from  want 
of  such  superintendence,  the  festival  ends  m  debauchery  of  every 
sort ;  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  is  obliged  to  stand  aloof,  and 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  festival  altogether. 

Yet  with  a  little  care  and  management  the  *  Harvest- 
homes,*  ^  Christmassings,'  and  <  club-days,^  might  be  made  really 
to  minister  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor.  They  have  a  right  to 
relaxations  as  well  as  the  rich  or  the  middle  classes.  Look  back 
into  old  and  bygone  days  and  borrow  something  from  them,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  nineteenth  century  I  You  may  do  it  with  advan- 
tage. There  were  national  sports  as  well  as  national  holidays 
once,  and  there  may  be  again.  All  those  social  meetings  in 
which  the  poor  now  mdulge  are  more  or  less  evil;  the  religious 
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poor   dread  them  and  try  to  keep  their  boys  and  girls  from 
them.     Village  wakes,  statutes  for  hiring  servants,  feirs  of  all 
sorts,  tend  to  immorality  as  things  now  are.     Can  this  be  be- 
cause they  are  severed  from  that  which  alone  can  protect  the 
mass  of  the  poor  from  harm,  a  living  and  effective  Church,  en* 
tering  into  tne  working  of  daily  life,  and  teaching  us  to  do  ai/ 
things  whatsoever  we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Church's  divine 
Head  and  King  ?     Can  it  be  that  *  the  world  is  too  much  with 
us'  ? — that  *  getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers'  ? 
the  selfish,  ambitious,  worldly  mind^  which  triumphs  m  a  re- 
fined and  highly  civilized  generation, — despising  the  past  as  if 
it  had  nothing  to  teach,  and  the  future  as  if  it  could  not  punish. 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  regard  the  labourer  as  we  do  a  horse, 
which  has  to  be  fed  and  housed,  that  he  may  live  and  work  for 
us?   but  not  as  a  thinking,  feeling,  fellow-man,  whose  heart 
opens  at  kindness,  and  is  melted  by  sympathy — who  can  be  true, 
and  can  love  a  friend.    And  thou !  O  British  farmer,  enlightened 
agriculturist,  is  the  poor  man  who  works  for  thee  pud  when  he 
has  his  eighth  or  ten,  or  twelve  shillings  paid  him  on  Saturday 
night  ?     Is  he  no  more  to  thee  than  thy  cart-horses  or  thy  sheep- 
dog ?     Is  he  to  have  no  pleasure  in  life  but  to  rub  on  as  best 
he  may,  left  alone  to  find  his  amusement  in  the  ale-house  or 
the  skittle-ground  ?     Will  it  not  advantage  thee  to  elevate  by 
genial  relaxation  that  man's  body  and  mind,  to  whose  sinews 
thou  owest  thy  harvest?     King  of  the  Rick-yard,  speak  to  him, 
for  he  is  thy  brother,  and  not  a  natural  enemy ;  he  has  children, 
and  knows  how  to  love.     Under  that  slouched  hat  and  matted 
hair  there  is  a  brain  capable  of  knowing  God  in  the  creatures  of 
his  hand ;  but  to  set  him  thinking  in  the  right  way  was  never 
thy  care ;  yet  is  he  more  brought  into  contact  with  thee  than 
with  his  minister  or  the  great  landlord,-  on  whose  estate  he  toils 
and  dies.     His  happiness  is  thy  ^ain.     Why  not  provide  some 
amusements  for  his  spare  hours  which  shall  make  him  a  kinder, 
happier,  healthier  man  ? — which  shall  breed  in  him  and  his  boys 
a  cheerful,  thankful,  generous  temper — ^not  a  sour,  disaffected 
selfishness.    Clothing  funds  are  benevolent ;  broth  or  gruel  when 
he  is  ill  is  also  benevolent ;  the  poor-law  even  may  be  mercifully 
used  for  his  benefit  by  a  Christian  guardian ;  savings-banks  are 
admirable ; — in  all  these  ways  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  to 
be  alleviated.     Why  not  carry  the  work  further,  and  provide 
such  pleasures,  bodily,  rational,  and  intellectual,  as  may  enrich 
the  many  thousands  who  are  bom  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  must  do  so  to  the  end  of  their  days;  whose  life,  if  left  to 
itself,  has  little  of  pleasure  in  it ;  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
Church  because  their  life  is  in  no  way  relieved  and  enlightened 
by  the  brotherly  sympathy  of  *  good  Christian  people,^  whom 
)they  look  up  to  in  natural  reverence  and  fear,  not  in  love. 
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The  worst  is,  that  if  no  innocent  pleasures  are  provided  for 
the  agricultural  poor,  they  find  bad  ones  for  themselves.  The 
day's  work  finished,  nature,  stretched  and  strained,  must  have 
pleasurable  excitement  of  some  sort  Tliere  are  no  public  sports 
on  fixed  holidays  to  do  this  now.  Left  to  themselves,  what  so 
easy  as  to  lounge  about  in  the  evenings,  away  from  home, — and 
what  place  like  the  beer-shop  or  the  public-house  ?  There  is 
some  excitement  there,  early  and  late, 

'  Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis/ 

to  the  poor  man,  especially  to  the  young.  For  among  the  poor 
parental  control  ceases  much  earlier  than  is  Christian  or  good 
for  either  parent  or  child.  AU  the  objections  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  keeping  of  fixed  public  amusements  for  the  poor  will 
not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  one  positive  curse  of  the  vil- 
lage alehouse-system,  to  which  the  want  of  such  amusements 
has  given  rise.  Cards,  gambling  lotteries,  the  reading  of  poli- 
tical and  unbelieving  newspapers,  and  other  hateful  vices,  have 
spread  through  these  means  from  the  richer  to  the  very  poorest 
classes.     Forsan  meliora  sequentur. 

But  there  are  races,  fairs,  wakes,  open  to  the  poor, — all  public 
amusements ;  they  belong  to  the  working  classes  not  less  than  to 
the  rich.  And  is  this  the  substitute  proposed  for  the  rational 
pleasure  of  the  poor  ?  Can  any  man  calling  himself  a  Christian 
recognize  these  things  as  they  now  are,  and  admit  them  worthy 
and  healthful  amusements  for  the  poor  f  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  deserving,  hardworking  labourer  has  any  regard  for 
these  public  diversions.  They  are  no  relaxation  to  Aim.  And 
he  well  knows  the  incalculable  evil  they  cause  to  the  young  and 
unguided.  Of  all  sights,  the  most  wearisome  to  a  clergyman 
who  cares  for  the  young  of  his  flock,  is  that  of  a  waggon  mil  of 
young9  g^y^  inexperienced  people  moving  off  to  some  race  or  fair. 
The  village  school  may  be  shut  up  for  all  the  good  it  can  do  to 
young  people  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  the  Church 
and  the  parents  have  so  little  control  over  them  afterwards,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  keep  them  out  of  such  plain  and  open  tempta- 
tions. The  love  of  gaudy  dress,  and  unhealthy  excitements  of 
other  kinds,  are  fostered  by  such  amusements  for  the  poor  as 
these.  The  harm  that  comes  of  them  is  certain :  the  pleasure 
they  can  afford  to  the  deserving  poor  next  to  nothing. 

The  village  wake,  perhaps,  claims  a  higher  place,  and  has  the 
weight  of  antiquity  on  its  side.  It  is  usually  the  last  remnant  of 
the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  its  patron  saint.  In 
King  Charles  the  First's  Book  of  Sports,  October  18,  1633,  we 
read, — 

'  His  majesty  finds  that,  under  pretence  of  taki:ig  away  abuses,  there 
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bas  been  a  general  forbidding  not  only  of  ordinary  meedngs,  but  of  th« 
feasts  of  tbe  dedications  of  tbe  cburcbes,  commonly  called  wakea^ 
Now  his  Majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  feasts  with 
others  shall  be  observed ;  and  that  his  justices  of  the  peace  in  thor 
several  divisions  shall  look  to  it  both  that  all  disorders  there  may  be 
prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all  neighbourhood  and  freedom,  with 
manlike  and  lawful  exercises,  be  used.' 

The  observance  of  the  day  yet  remains  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  ala9  !  it  is  no  church  festival  any  longer.     The  mem- 
bers of  poor  families  out  at  service  may  get  the  day  as  a  holiday, 
and  come  home  for  a  few  hours.    There  may  be  a  little  dancing, 
or  even  running  the  ring,  wrestling,  cudgel  playing,  and  other 
old  sports  of  the  peasantry  of  merry  England  may  be  kept  up ; 
but  for  want  of  encouragement  and  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  these  seem  fast  dying  out. 
Tbe  estrangement  thus  produced  between  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  agricultural  society,  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease.     And  there  is  not  that  spirit  and  energy  among  tbe 
village  poor  which  appears  to  have  existed  a  century  since. 
Surely  the  clergyman  in  a  country  parish  may  safely  walk  round 
when  the  wake  is  going  on,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens 
or  other  leading  persons.      His  presence  need  not  check  the 
mirth,  and  might  bold  in  awe  any  excess  of  a  vicious  kind.     Tbe 
poor  have  not  many  relaxations  in  life :  what  they  have  may  be 
easily  turned  to  their  harm ;  and  it  is  certain  this  will  be  the  case 
unless  some  one,  possessed  of  influence  among  them,  takes  a 
little  trouble  in  the  matter. 

The  village  schoolmaster  is  also  in  such  matters  a  useful  per- 
son, if  his  personal  character  commands  respect.  Mingling  as 
their  equal  in  many  things  among  the  hardworking  labourers,  he 
has  yet  the  influence  always  so  readily  allowed  to  knowledge  and 
office.  He  may,  in  some  sort,  check  any  low  and  unchristian 
abuse  of  the  village  festival,  and  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the 
assembled  poor  by  kind  and  temperate  interference.  His  near 
relationship  to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  should  insure 
him  from  insult ;  and  they  should  not  be  wanting  in  advice  and 
authority  where  they  are  plainly  needed.  Time  may  come  when 
the  village  festival  in  honour  of  the  ancient  saint  after  whom  the 
church  is  called,  may  be  begun  by  a  religious  service,  and  again 
recognized  as  a  token  of  the  unity  of  rich  and  poor  met  together 
in  their  sacred  and  common  home  upon  tbe  earth. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  persons  committed  to  his  care,  we 
conceive  the  country  pastor  must  find  most  difficulty  in  reaching 
and  helping  in  any  way  the  domestic  servants  in  a  farm-house. 
Yet  how  large  a  part  do  these  often  form  of  his  cure  I  Theirs  is 
a  hard  life.  They  have  literally  no  amusements;  one  endless 
succession  of  daily  work,  with  little  or  no  sympathy,— none  of 
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those  kindly  and  sweet  delights  which  invigorate  and  cheer  lowly 
souls.     The  female  children  of  the  poor  enter  '  service^  mostly  at 
an  early  age,  yet  few  care  to  make  out  what  a  life  is  that  of*  the 
maid  of  all  work^  in  a  farm-house  or  shopkeeper's  family.     To 
get  up  in  the  morning  Brst,  and  last  go  to  bed ;  and  between 
these  two  things  to  work  for  every  person,  old  or  young,  and  at 
every  sort  of  domestic  employment;  and  this  often  for  a  bare 
pittance,  is  a  weary  life.    Often  the  strength  of  young  girls 
gives  way,  and  they  return  home  to  a  death  which  is  merciful 
compared  with  a  life  at  service.    Everything,  of  course,  depends 
on  tne  conduct  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  family  in  which 
a  village  girl  gets  '  a  place  at  service,'  but  the  amount  of  endur- 
ance which  is  gone  through  by  this  class  of  the  labouring  poor  is 
untold.     The  attempt  to  soften  and  sweeten  the  condition  of 
servants  in  the  families  a  country  clergjrman  has  chiefly  to  deal 
with,  may  appear  at  first  sight  hopeless.    Yet  something  may  be 
done,  quietly  and  judiciously.     Opportunities  may  occur  for  a 
kind  word  or  acl,  sufficient  to  remind  a  servant  that  he  or  she  is 
not  unknown  to  the  minister,  or  altogether  forgotten.    This  may 
ripen  into  mutual  respect,  and  the  master  or  mistress  learn  to 
think  something  of  the  comfort,  health,  and  even  amusements  of 
those  whom  they  see  the  clergyman  does  not  forget  to  notice*. 
In  some  parts  of  England  the  horrible  practice  prevails  of  en* 
gaging  servants  only  for  a  twelvemonth  in  one  place,  and  then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  of  their  leaving  for  another,  arising,  we 
believe,  from  some  scruples  on  the  part  of  farniers  against 
servants  obtaining  a  settlement  in  the  parish  in  which  they  live. 
^AU  these  things  are  against  us.'    But  the  attempt  to  soothe 
and  soften  the  roughness  of  life  to  such  as  are  used  in  it  most 
roughly  mav  not  be  despaired  of,  if  we  undertake  it  from  a  right 
motive,  and  not  from  mere  restlessness  or  love  of  power  and  no- 
toriety, or  any  other  such  disposition. 

Another  large  class  of  those  committed  to  the  country  clergy- 
man's care  is  that  which  is  made  up  of  young  men  and  boys 
from  fourteen  years  old  upwards.  For  them  school  is  over--^ 
Church  guidance  is  over — work  is  begun,  and  wages  varying 
from  seven  to  three  shillings  a  week,  begin  to  be  *  what  they  live 
for.'    How  shall  the  life  of  these  be  touched  and  softened  by  the 

C rental  control  of  the  Christian  body  into  which  they  were  once 
ptized?  How  shall  Christ's  ministers  keep  them  in  sight? 
From  six  in  the  morning  until  some  undefined  hour  after  five  in 
the  evening  they  are  in  the  fields  at  work.  The  ordinary  visit 
to  the  cottage  of  the  poor  does  not  reach  them.  The  whole  class 
is  one  in  most  villages  revolving  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Church's 
attraction.  What  wonder  that,  possessed  perhaps  of  some  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  all  these  young  men  and  boys  begin  to 
despise  instruction,  shun  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and  regard 
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their  spiritual  pastor  as  only  part  of  a  hard  system  which  inakes 
them  work  for  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  provides  not 
for  their  happiness  or  amusement  Yet  these  are .  growing  up 
into  labouring  men — ^the  stuff  and  substance  of  the  body  politic 
hereafter.  Is  it  our  interest  to  let  them  thus  lire,  dissevered 
from  the  Christian  fold,  selfwilled,  hardened,  neglectful  of  pa- 
rents, worldly  minded  ?  Take  a  set  of  five  hundral  boya  in  any 
agricultural  district — one  day  to  be  the  working  men  of  five  or- 
dinary parishes — what  amusements  have  they?  Yet  there  is 
proof  enough  that,  for  health  and  industry,  at  that  season  of  life 
relaxation  and  amusive  exercise  are  absolutely  necessary,  for 
bow  large  a  part  do  these  occupy  of  the  lives  of  five  hundred 
Eton  boys,  members  of  the  same  Church,  having  their  appointed 
work  to  do^  and  doing  it  all  the  better  for  those  pleasurable  ex- 
ercises provided  by  their  governing  body  for  their  good  ? 

The  time  is  coming  when  this  and  other  like  subjects  will 
claim  general  attention,  and  press  themselves  on  the  notice  of 
those  whose  care  and  interest  it  is  to  <  keep  things  going  on 
welL'  The  want  of  holidays  and  healthful  amusements  of  the 
poor  is  even  now  generally  felt  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
Church  has  already  set  apart  daya  in  the  year  for  such  a  purpose 
-—days  called  after  and  kept  in  honour  of  those'^  on  whom  the 
church  was  built,  intended  to  be  opened  and  ended  with  a  reli- 
gious service,  and  used  for  the  amusement  and  relaxation  of  the 
poor^  There  are  many  incumbents  iu  the  English  Church ;  we 
do  not  say  curates,  for  curates,  perhaps,  had  best  leave  changes 
and  revivals  of  all  sorts  alone — many  incumbents  who  lament 
the  want  of  holidays,  and  public  and  harmless  diversions  for  the 
poor,  who  yet  despise  the  plain  rules  and  true  theory  of  their 
own  Church,  by  neglecting  the  festivals  ordered  to  be  observed 
in  their  Praver  Books.  Even  grant  that  the  observance  of  them 
in  our  day  does  not  minister  to  the  pleasant  recreations  of  the 
poor,  and  that  we  cannot  succeed  in  making  them  do  80»  yet  to 
renew  the  observance  of  them,  if  they  have  been  neglected,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  a  beginning  which  may  lead  to  great 
results,  a  witness  to  our  own  and  the  next  age  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  her  festivals  for  rich  and  poor,  and  means  them 
to  be  such ;  forgotten  only  though  they  may  be,  and  wiped  out 
by  the  negligence  of  those  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  who 
<  care  for  none  of  these  things.'  For  the  neglect  of  them  the 
poor  have  no  recompense  made  to  them.  At  one  of  the  colleges 
m  Oxford  the  observance  of  the  festivals  is  omitted,  and  the 
under-graduates  have  every  other  Thursday  a  whole  holiday,  to 
make  up  for  the  deprivation.  We  have  taken  these  festive  days 
from  the  poor  man  without  any  such  compensation.  It  would 
only  have  been  fair  to  have  given  him  instead  the  Saturday 
*  Collect  for  St.  Simon  and  St,  Jude^i  Da/. 
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-afternoon.     Though  we  are  far  from  approving  of  or  suggesting 
any  ^uch  contempt  of  the  Church's  rules  for  the  future. 

The  children  of  the  poor  have  few  pleasures  or  amusements 
which  we  can  dwell  upon.  Charles  Lamb  said  they  were  not 
brought  up  but  dragged  up.  Yet  one  scene  in  the  life  of  village 
childhood  is  like  a  page  cut  of  a  better  and  older  book — ^and  we 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  of  it.  What  scene  is  this  ?  Surely  the 
school  feast  ?  A  homely  and  simple  custom,  yet  one  which,  we 
ought  to  be  very  thankftil,  is  now  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
country  villages.  The  children  are  met  on  the  parsonage  lawn. 
A  rare  summer  eve  in  some  quiet  village.  How  those  little  eyes 
sparkle  with  expectation !  It  is  but  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
or  may  be  a  bit  of  cake.  It  is  but  a  childish  game  or  a  dance  on 
the  soft  grass.  It  is  but  a  few  kind  words  of  love  and  looks  of 
affection.  How  simple  the  means  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  poor 
man's  child !  Now  a  hymn  of  little  voices  goes  up  the  clear  sky 
— best  instrument  of  praise,  ^the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings* 
— now  a  burst  of  light  laughter — for  the  children  of  the  poor 
•can  laugh  and  play,  and  be  innocently  amused;  and  who  sd 
Teady  to  help  the  clergyman  in  all  his  endeavours  to  mend  the 
daily  life  of  his  flock  by  all  appeals  to  their  gentler  and  better 
nature  than  the  'squire'  and  his  good  lady?  Though  they  may 
not  see  why  some  things  which  appear  to  them  of  little  import- 
ance are  insisted  upon,  and  some  of  their  own  improvements  not 
exactly  approved  of  in  their  way.  One,  too,  there  is,  a  good 
and  gentle  form,  helping  in  the  wise  and  happv  work, — loved  by 
the  weak,  the  young,  the  mournful,  whose  mild  and  cheerful  way 
with  the  poor  goes  so  far  with  them ;  whose  bright  presence  in 
the  poor  man's  cottage  is  always  welcome— even  the  minister  s 
wife.  With  the  means  near  us  and  around  us,  of  cheering  and 
helping  the  labouring  poor,  both  old  and  young,  it  is  hard  if  we 
do  not  make  some  way  in  the  matter  to  a  better  and  kinder  state 
of  things.  If  we  do  not  teach  the  feeble  hands  where  to  stretch 
for  support,  and  lighten  the  burthen  of  many  a  toilsome  life,  by 
making  it  share  in  some  of  those  hours  of  happiness  and  amuse- 
ment which  we  ought  to  provide,  and  have  good  reason  to  regret 
the  disuse  of  in  the  recent  past. 

It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  want  of  legitimate  pleasure, 
as  part  of  the  life  of  the  young  among  the  agricultural  poor, 
that  the  day  of  confirmation  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  idle  holiday, 
to  be  spent,  like  a  day  at  a  fair  in  the  nearest  market-town,  in 
all  sorts  of  gaiety,  loo  often  the  public-houses  in  the  afternoon 
resound  with  fiddles  and  dancing;  those  very  young  persons  keep- 
ing holiday  in  this  way,  who,  a  few  hours  before,  have  openly 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  congregation  taken  upon  theiii 
iheir  baptismal  vow.  The  scandal  caused  in  this  way,  and  the 
opportunity  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church  for  mockery  and 
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derision^  mi^ht  be  avoided  if  the  clergy  would  walk  to  the 
church  appointed,  and  walk  back  home^  immediately  after  the 
service,  with  the  young  people ;  care  being  taken  to  make  them 
feel  the  serious  and  solemn  nature  of  the  whole  service.  If  the 
pler^  plainly  disregard  their  duties,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
indifference  and  negligence  of  parents  and  sponsors^  which  we 
hear  so  often  complained  of. 

Probably  no  recreation  was  once  more  common  among  the 
English  peasantry  than  archery.  It  was  encouraged  by  the 
state  and  guarded  by  laws.  But  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder  have  taken  away  the  neces- 
sity for  this  encouragement,  and  the  use  of  the  bow  is  not  evar 
likely  to  become  common  again.  But  make  the  richer  dasaes 
take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  poor ; 
call  up  a  friendly  and  kindly  spirit  of  intercourse  between  them, 
and  it  matters  little  what  external  forms  evidence  its  existence.  He 
who  works  hard  for  his  bread,  and  to  pay  the  landlord  his  rent,  and 
the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  baker  their  profits,  ought  to  be 
well  and  wisely  treated;  make  him  comfortable  in  bis  home, 
and  give  him  some  amusements  in  life,  and  then  you  may  \oA 
to  an  improvement  in  that  highest  part  of  him  to  which  the 
Word  of  Life  is  spoken  with  hope  and  confidence. 

The  education  of  the  poorer  classes  continues  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  educated  ranks  of  the  so^ 
ciety  with  unceasing  interest.  Side  by  side  with  the  great 
question  of  Christian  Colonization  it  may  be  expected  to  exercise 
the  ability  of  the  New  Parliament,  which  will  be  elected  some 
time  next  year.  But  as  yet  *  education'  means,  in  the  mouths 
of  great  numbers  of  respectable  people,  only  reading  and  writ* 
iug — and  perhaps  a  little  arithmetic ;  yet  if  the  present  mov^ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  education  of  the  poor  leads  to  anything, 
and  tends  to  elevate  their  position,  there  is  an  important  QU^^ 
tion  consequent  upon  it.  *What  books  are  to  form  the  Pooi 
Man's  Library  ?'  ropular  education  leads  us  to  think  of  popu- 
lar literature,  and  makes  us  ask,  is  the  poor  man  to  have  mental 
recreation,  intellectual  pleasures,  and  literary  amusements?  Do 
not  teach  him  to  read  unless  you  have  gooid  books  of  all  kinds 
ready  for  him  to  exercise  his  new  faculty  upon.  Thb  is  a  matter 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

Of  religious  works  we  have  few  adaptations  from  the  best 
writers  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  Such  religious  literature  as  is 
spread  among  the  middle  classes  has  also  penetrated  into  the  cot- 
tage and  sometimes  into  the  hovel.  But  it  is  not  of  that  golden 
ore  which  lies  in  the  mines  of  English  theology,  and  repays  the 
patient  student  thereof  an  hundredfold.  With  the  exception 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ,  no  work  of  any  great  writer 
of  the  English  Church  has  reached  among  the  poor  an  extensive 
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circulation.  Next  to  this,  perhaps,  *  The  .  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  <  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  are  most  frequently  met  with 
on  the  dusty  and  time-worn  shelves  of  the  poor  man's  dwelling- 
room.  What  the  practical  effect  of  these  works  has  been  among 
the  poor  we  will  not  here  discuss.  In  the  selection  of  libraries 
for  agricultural  villages,  great  care  is  necessary,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  a  subject  worthy  of  the  deliberation  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  whether  a  list  of  works  fit  for  such  purposes  might 
not  be  published  with  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  *  The 
Golden  Grove,*  *  Wilson's  Sermons,'  *  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Fes- 
tivals,' *  Walton's  Lives,'  <  Fell's  Life  of  Hammond,'  are  works 
which  it  is  rare  to  find  among  the  poor.  To  what  can  this  be 
attributed  but  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  the 
works  provided  for  the  minds  of  her  poorer  classes,  which  we 
may  hope  to  see  replaced  by  care  and  judgment  for  the  future  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  vast  numbers  of  her  weak  children  have 
ceased  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  system  of  the  Church,  and 
have  grown  up  untuned  to  her  sacred  seasons  and  services, 
while  we  have  allowed  another  and  dissimilar  system  to  occupy 
the  ground  before  us?  Go  into  a  cottage  and  look  at  the 
little  pile  of  books  in  that  smoky  corner ; — there  is  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  What  accompanying  works 
has  the  Church  sent  abroad  with  them  ?  Surely  not  those  al- 
manacks of  the  weather  and  gardening? — ^not  an  abridgment  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  ?— not  that  odd  volume  of  the  Wesleyan  Ma- 
gazine, full  of  queer-looking  heads  in  starched  neckcloths  and 
pudding  sleeves  ?  No ;  nor  '  Owen  on  the  Indwelling  of  Sin  :* 
nor  that  dog's  eared  and  dirty  *  Flavel's  Saint  indeed  ^'  nor  any 
of  Baxter's  works.  All  these  the  poor  have ;  and  if  one  bright 
visitant  there  be  from  the  starry  realm  of  old  English  theology, 
it  is  a  fragment  of  Taylor,  and  that  is  all.  Whereas  the  poorest 
and  simplest  members  of  her  communion  should  have  their 
pleasant  share  in  the  Church's  riches.  We  have  kept  them  out 
of  their  inheritance.  Like  selfish  elder  brothers,  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  enjoy  our  own  wealthy  estate ;  for  if  we  had,  we 
should  provide  out  of  it  such  portions  as  plainly  might  be  ad- 
vantageous and  useful  and  delightful  to  our  poorer  and  unen- 
lightened brethren. 

As  for  general  literature :  natural  history,  poetry,  the  amu- 
sive  sciences,  chemistry,  botany,  geology:  this  is  all  a  world 
from  which  the  poor  are  rigorously  shut  out.  The  idea  of  a 
scientific  peasant ! — the  idea  is  laughable — ^as  ridiculous  as  you 
please  to  imagine  it.  But  God  made  man  a  reality,  and  has 
opened  to  the  mind  of  man  great  fields  of  exercise  wherein  to 
move  with  reverence  and  inquiring  awe.  It  is  true  that  the 
mass  of  the  poor  have  no  glimpse  of  all  these,  and  are  as  un- 
informed of  their  very  existence  as  our  eyes  on  a  cloudy  night 
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cannot  see  the  stars  svhich  the  earth-born  vapours  hide  from  us. 
Yet  consider  how  many  of  our  greatest  philosophers  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor — have  struggled  out  of  poverty  into 
the  heaven  of  God'^s  truth  and  knowledge.  To  argue  that  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  life-giving  pleasure  and 
happiness  it  bestows,  would  unfit  the  poor  man  for  his  daily 
duties  is  reviving  the  old  question  of  general  education  in  the 
abstract. 

If  you  teach  a  poor  man  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties  at 
all,  you  cannot  lay  down  a  limit  in  the  wide  field  of  creation, 
and  say  to  him,  *  When  you  come  to  such  a  part  stop.'  By  the 
simple  gift  of  teaching  to  read  and  write  and  cypher,  you  have 
awoke  a  power  beyond  your  power  to  lay  again.  You  must 
direct  it  into  right  channels  and  give  it  wholesome  food.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  an  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  for  in- 
stance, can  unfit  the  poor  for  their  daily  work :  fond  as  they  are 
of  observing,  as  is  the  case  with  children  whose  faculties  are 
just  beginning  to  work,  this  and  the  other  physical  sciences 
will  give  them  that  amusement  which  mental  health  is  sure  to 
require.  Provide  this  relaxation  for  them,  guarding  always 
against  the  tendency  of  the  pursuit  of  physical  truth  to  fix  the 
mind  on  the  creation  without  reference  to  The  Creator,  and  you 
will  do  much  to  purify  and  prepare  for  knowledge  of  a  higher 
and  deeper  kind  the  once  darkened  and  empty  dwelling-pla^  of 
an  uneducated  mind. 

If  you  consider  it,  with  many  good  reasons  for  such  consider- 
ations, that  the  next  age  is  to  witness  a  wide  colonization  of  as 
yet  unchristian  realms  by  the  hard-working  An^lo-Saxon  peo- 

1)le,  there  is  great  ground  for  enlarging  and  exercising  the  intel- 
ectual  being  of  the  masses  of  our  poor. 

Or  perhaps  the  Church  in  England  is  likely  to  sustain  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  her  present  commanding  and  influential 
position  by  sectarians  of  all  sorts.  Will  it  be  best  for  her  that 
the  poor  should  be  the  prey  of  the  Church's  clever  and  syste- 
matic enemies,  because  their  passions,  when  rhetorically  ap- 
pealed to,  will  be  under  no  self-governing  guidance  of  a  heart 
loving  the  truth  and  set  free  by  the  truth,  and  able  to  judge  for 
itself  whether  the  war  thus  carried  on  against  the  Church  of 
their  fothers  is  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  or  against  it  ?  Tlie 
Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  giving  light  and  happiness  to 
a  poor  man's  mind.  Half  knowledge,  such  as  now  prevails,  is 
her  dangerous  foe.  It  is  worse  than  the  simplicity  of  utter 
ignorance. 

Among  the  now  existing  amusements  of  the  agricultural 
poor,  music  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Here  too,  alas !  for  want  of 
sympathy  from  the  richer  classes  — may  we  add  for  want  of  the 
superintending  guidance  of  the  Church  ?--rall  is  as  yet  low  and 
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poor,  and  ungentle.  The  taste  for  music  may  not  be  a  national 
one ;  but  why  should  it  not  be  made  one  ?  Good  church  music» 
wherever  it  is  provided  for  the  poor,  becomes  quickly  recognized 
and  loved  by  them.  There  is  a  solemn  simplicity  in  it  which 
6nd8  an  echo  in  their  whole  being.  If  they  have  it  not,  can  we 
wonder  that  for  very  ignorance,  and  no  other  cause,  coarse  and 
rattling  tunes  become  popular;  and  our  county  choirs,  too  often, 
left  to  their  own  devices,  fall  lower  and  lower  in  musical  taste, 
till  at  last  the  minister  himself  expresses  dissatisfaction,  offends 
the  choir,  is  bullied  by  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  dismisses  them 
angrily,  and  has  the  misfortune — the  misery  of  knowing  that 
for  want  of  pains  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  little  information 
and  judgment  on  the  subject — ^he  has  himself  led  to  the  disaster, 
and  driven  some  eight  or  ten  well*meaning  and  ill-informed  men 
to  the  nearest  conventicle— perhaps  into  heresy — for  ever. 

It  is  painful  to  hear  the  psalm  tunes  and  anthems,  not  to 
speak  of  secular  music,  which  have  spread  among  the  poor  and 
infected  their  taste.  The  whole  world  of  Catholic  devotional 
music  is  an  undiscovered  one  to  them.  The  purest  of  sensual 
enjoyments,  to  look  at  it  in  the  lowest  way,  is  to  them  corrupt 
and  adulterated.  Good  and  true  will  be  that  reformer's  work 
who  shall  bring  to  the  level  of  the  village  poor  the  old  devotional 
music  of  Christendom. 

We  suppose  no  right-minded  person  can  have  seen  much  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  without  being  struck  with  the  coarse- 
ness and  ungracefulness  of  the  poor  man^s  pictures.  We  take 
delight  in  the  works  of  art  ministering  to  religion,  and  find  in 
our  admiration  of  them,  a  good  and  healthy  exercise.  But 
the  veriest  husks  of  a  wretched  uncatholic  taste  are  the  substi- 
tutes for  this  to  the  poor.  Coarse  and  glaring  in  execution  as 
they  are  irreverend  in  conception  are  the  common  threepenny 
prints  which  are  pasted  on  the  cottage  walls.  The  veil  of  awful 
beauty,  which  rests  on  a  great  painter's  conceptions  of  saintly 
forms,  is  wanting.  What  wonder  that  so  little  reverence  for 
religious  subjects  is  found  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  thus 
taught  to  concert  them  with  low  and  often  blasphemous  asso- 
ciations ?  It  is  not  a  subject  for  ridicule,  as  we  too  often  hear 
it  made.  A  good  set  of  Scripture  prints — for  they  wiU  have 
these  in  preference  to  others — ^is  much  wanted  for  parochial 
distribution ;  and  we  see  not  why  they  should  not  be  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  poor  man's  house  as  well  as,  in  more  expensive 
style^  on  the  walls  of  college  rooms,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  the 
rich  man^s  drawing-room.  Martyrdoms,  and  other  scenes  from 
church  history,  might  be  added  to  such  a  series ;  as  also  strik- 
ing scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  great  saints  of  our  own  Church, 
or  of  primitive  times. 

It  is  not  altogether  strange  to  find  among  the  christian  poor 
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some  feeling  of  the  picturesque  in  nature.  By  a  kind  of  moiml 
instinct  they  admire  and  wonder;  not  from  any  refined  or  a&> 
quired  sense  of  beauty.  It  is  good  to  compare  our  own  feelings 
on  these  things  with  those  of  the  good  poor ;  and  observe  in 
their  primitive  and  uncultivated  existence  all  the  seeds  of  that 
worship  of  the  becoming  and  harmonious  in  nature  which  is 
natural  to  us.  Some  such  sense  there  is  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
poor  people,  although  for  the  most  part,  we  fear,  from  want  of 
encouragement  and  sympathy,  to  many  a  poor  man 

A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more. 

Whatever  sense  of  thb  kind  he  has  lies  out  in  life;  it  has  no- 
thing in  that  life  to  connect  itself  with :  all  there  is,  alas !  hard, 
and  cold,  and  formal.  His  taste  is  uneducated.  His  sense  of 
what  is  becoming  and  graceful  is  unencouraged  during  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  so  it  withers  awa^.  Yet  here  and  tliere  slight 
symptoms  of  such  a  sense  show  its  undeveloped  existence,  and 
tell  us  that  the  poor  man's  life  may  be  recreated  and  adorned  by 
some  of  those  pure  enjoyments  which  money  and  high  birth  have 
as  yet  given  only  to  a  few.  The  sight  of  a  few  auricnlaa  in  a 
cottage  window-pane,  or  a  stunted  geranium  carefully,  oh  !  how 
carefully  kept  through  the  winter ; — ^the  sound  of  some  poor  lad 
and  his  grey-haired  father  practising,  by  a  low  fire  or  halfpenny 
candle,  in  the  late  evening  their  Sunday  tunes  on  a  cracked  old 
viol  and  a  mournful  fiute; — these  are  slight  touches  of  rustic 
amusement  which  the  careless  eye  and  ear  make  nothing  of; 
faint  sounds  and  unmeaning  sights  to  ally  save  those  who^  era* 
scions  of  the  growing  isolation  of  the  poor  from  the  class  of 
society  above  them,  would  wish  to  elevate  and  refine  the  poor 
labourer's  life  in  some  pleasant  way  which  may  suit  his  capacity, 
without  making  him  discontented,  proud,  and  self-sufiicient,*— 
which  all  men  become  who  have  no  abiding  and  keen  feeling  of 
unity  with  a  common  life  about  them,  to  check  what  is  mean 
and  narrow  in  the  soul,  to  expand  and  purify  what  generous 
impulses  are  planted  there. 

We  have  heard  of  some  attempts  to  introduce  such  tastes  and 
recreations  into  the  union  workhouses,  both  for  the  aged  and  the 
children  in  those  asylums.  We  humbly  conceive  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  Nothing  should  be  done  to*  remove  that^wholesome 
and  honest  dislike  of  the  workhouse  which  prevails  among  our 
poor.  And  such  of  the  poor  as  are  worth  comforting  and  niaking 
happy  have  no  business  there  at  all.  The  poor  belong  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  should  not  be  severed  from  their  paro- 
chial homes  and  spiritual  guides.  Well  has  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Bradfield,*  in  an  admirable  sermon,  said, — 

*  Poor  Law  BeUef  no  Chant/.    A  Sennon.    J.  H.  Parker,  Ozlord,  lSi5. 
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*  The  workhouse  is  not,  and  I  will  go  farther  and  say,  it  ought  not 
to  be,  a  place  in  which  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  studied ;  but  one 
in  which  their  actual  necessities  are  tested  and  relieved.  Aiid  there- 
fore we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  look  upon  such  institutions  as 
furnishing  satisfactory  relief  for  the  worthy  poor  of  our  respective 
parishes.  Let  us  not  tenderly  regard  the  workhouse  as  if  it  were  a  fit 
and  comfortable  asylum  for  those  of  our  poor  neighbours  who  are  de- 
serving of  respect,  though  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  ....  The 
Poor  Law  never  intended,  and  never  will  be  able,  to  supply  the  place 
of  christian  charity.  The  workhouse  is  not  a  charitable  mstitution ; 
and  relief  administered  from  the  poors'  rates,  either  in  the  workhouse 
or  out  of  it,  is  not  charitable  rehef ;  it  is  wanting  in  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  such  relief.  And  some  of  the  greatest  social  evils 
under  which  our  country  labours,  may  be  traced  to  misconception  on 
this  important  point.' 

The  place  for  all  attempts  at  amending  and  sweetening  the 
life  of  the  poor  is  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  their  own  employments.  We  venture  to  recommend  one 
means  of  affording  intellectual  amusement  to  the  younger 
labourers  and  lads  in  a  country  village,  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  clergyman  or  layman  to  commence.  Evening  schools  for 
the  male  sex  only.  Get  together  at  first  half-a-dozen,  perhaps 
rough  and  clownish  fellows.  A  few  copybooks  and  slates  do  not 
cost  much ;  and  to  them  cyphering  and  writing  is  a  new  and 
pleasurable  sense.  The  number  of  scholars  will  soon  increase. 
Make  a  recommendation  from  the  employer  or  master  of  each 
one  a  sine  ^ud  nan  for  admission.  This  will  save  much  trouble 
in  the  practical  working  of  such  a  plan.  Read  out  to  the  listen- 
ing pupils  short  lives  of  good  or  great  men,  and  on  the  next 
eveniug  of  meeting  put  questions  to  them  on  whatever  they 
beard  the  last  time.  Begin  with  this,  and  punish  by  instant 
dismissal  anything  like  disrespect  of  look  or  word,  or  any  coarse- 
ness of  behaviour.  In  a  very  short  time  the  evening  school  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  the  poor  lads  and  young 
men  who  thus  begin  to  have  something  to  think  upon.  After- 
wards it  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  higher  good — more  serious 
subjects  put  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  evidently  improving,  . 
in  books,  and  especially  biographies,  fitted  for  such  use.  A 
good  deal  of  good  may  be  done  oy  a  little  perseverance  and  de- 
termination ;  and  young  persons  in  the  labouring  classes  may, 
by  a  yery  little  attention,  be  drawn  out  of  their  usual  indiflerence 
and  stolid  carelessness,  which  must  grow  upon  them  if  neglected 
and  allowed  to  learn  all  wickedness,  from  the  increased  facilities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  and  local  communication,  the  power  of 
which  to  do  narm  in  ordinary  cases  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted. 
We  hear  now-a-days  no  proverb  more  commonly^  quoted,  than 
'  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'*     We  wisn  the  reason 
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why  this  is  true  were  more  commonly  proclaimed.  A  little 
knowledge  of  any  one  thing  is  dangerous — but  who  is  there  of 
mankind  who  ever  had  more  than  a  little  knowledge  of  a// things? 
of  the  whole  extent  of  truth  ?  or  was  the  worse  for  that  tittle? 

No  sensible  man  will  pretend  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
middle  a^es,  as  if  they  were  perfect  and  wanting  in  nothing — as 
if  the  poor  in  days  of  chivalry  had  no  discomforts  or  hardships. 
Nor  is  it  part  of  an  earnest  mind  to  wish  to  return  to  states  md 
social  systems  which  once  were,  by  God's  ordmance  and  by  His 
ordering  are  no  more.  But  if  there  be  any  disposition  towards 
evil  which  appears  to  grow  and  strengthen  along  with  the  growth 
of  civilization,  and  which  did  not  oppose  the  welfare  of  mankind 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  point  it  out 
and  show  its  cure.  Even  savage  life  has  its  virtues ;  an  intense 
love  of  country  or  tribe;  contempt  of  danger;  attachment  to 
hereditary  government ;  personal  honour  and  generosity.  Yet 
as  no  one  would  wish  to  undo  the  work  of  civilization,  or  return 
to  the  woods  and  huts  of  those  whom  CsBsar  found  in  Britain, 
neither  should  we  bend  to  any  of  the  social  diseases  which  the 
great  change  has  brought  into  existence.  And  who  can  forget 
what  disposition  that  was  which,  in  a  comparatively  refined  and 
even  civilized  age  of  a  nation,  set  itself  against  The  Divine  Teacher, 
Who  came  to  set  up  a  kingdom  and  teach  the  law  of  love  to 
men  ?  *  The  Pharisees  also,  who  were  covetous^  heard  all  these 
things,  and  they  derided  Him.' 

If,  then,  we  feel  a  regret  that  that  only  healthy  bond  of  union, 
which  the  feeling  of  churchmembership  alone  can  give,  is  want- 
ing among  the  poor — that  they  are  learning  to  regard  those 
orders  in  society  which  God  has  constituted  for  man's  good,  as 
only  accidental  distinctions,  and  not  made  for  their  weliare  and 
good  government  and  protection — ^that  a  general  indiffermce 
prevails  to  the  happiness  i^nd  comfort  and  recreation  of  the 
poor,  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  minister  in  these  things, 
we  are  obliged  to  complain,  and  see  how  such  indifierence  came 
about,  and  whether  it  be  not  part  of  a  covetous,  selfish,  and 
ambitious  disposition,  deep-rooted  among  an  industrious  race; 
an  evil  which  we  ought  to  guard  against  with  especial  care. 
Men  have  been  found  in  the  supreme  legislature  of  a  christian 
land  to  grudge  to  the  poor  the  last  hour  of  a  toilsome  day,  spent 
in  a  noisy  factory;  and  to  deride  the  consideration  that  that 
hour  spent  at  home  would  make  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  know  and  love  one  another.  So  are  there  who 
would  persuade  us  that  the  village  poor  are  bom  to  toil  for  us, 
and  that  to  think  of  giving  them  pleasure  and  recreation  is  to 
wrong  them,  and  unfit  thfem  for  that  labour  which  God  creates 
them  for.  h  looks  like  sage  morality  to  argue  thus, — like  jioli- 
tical  experience ;  but  nature  bursts  the  bonds  of  such  reasoning, 
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and  rebels  a^inst  it.  Tbe  higher  and  the  middle  classes  ad- 
▼ance  in  civilized  enjoyments  and  comforts,  and  the  poor  at  last 
rise  because  they  have  risen.  Truth  too  starts  up  and  cuts  away 
the  ground  of  such  reasoners  from  beneath  their  feet  It  declares 
that  human  life  is  not  human  life  if  it  have  not  some  pleasures ; 
and  tells  them  that  to  argue  that  on  moral  grounds  the  poor  are 
excluded  from  these  pleasures,  is  to  mock  at  a  higher  power — 
even  that  which  makes  us  what  we  are — and  is  nothing  else 
than  •  offering  to  Grod  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.'  ♦ 

There  is  work  to  be  done  for  our  poor  in  the  factory  and  the 
wretched  cellar;  in  the  chill  mine  and  crowded  alley  and  filthy 
lodging-house.  Hope  is  to  be  planted,  self-respect  taught,  family 
affection  created,  and  the  Church  of  God  enlarged.  Work  also 
there  is  for  earnest  men  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  poor  villages 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  land.  In  the  green  river-valleys, 
on  the  broad  wold  or  chalk  plain,  hid  in  hollows  among  moun* 
tains,  deep  among  oak  and  elm  woods,  under  tbe  dreary  crags 
by  the  great  ocean  which  shuts  us  in,  are  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
Things  have  not  yet  got  so  &r  towards  ruin  as  to  make  men^s 
efforts  unavailing  who  would  teach  the  poor  to  love — to  know — 
to  enjoy.  But  years  rush  by  us  with  stealthy  speed ;  and  evil 
weeds  grow  apace,  and  cover  the  land,  while  we  think  over 
everything,  talk  over  everything,  and  do  nothing.  Enemies 
point  out  our  supineness,  and  tell  us  we  cannot  work  under  a 
dead  system,  nor  animate  a  lifeless  body.  A  few  years  will  put 
these  things  in  a  clearer  light  than  they  now  are,  and  show  us 
changes,  and  perhaps  improvements,  more  wonderful  than  rail- 
roads, more  blessed  than  political  or  commercial  advances. 

Reader !  if  you  take  any  interest  in  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  poor  people,  and  aesire  in  your  generation  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  general  stock  of  happiness  which  an  all-mercifiil 
Providence  designed  for  us  all,  be  not  afraid  of  the  idle  mock- 
ings,  and  selfish  indifference  and  opposition  of  worldly  men. 
Throw  yourself,  laic  or  cleric  as  you  may  be,  vigorously  and 
actively  into  the  living  system  of  your  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  try  to  bring  it  home  to  the  daily  lives  of  your  country- 
men. You  may  not  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  endeavours ; 
humbly  and  hopefully  endeavour  still !  Be  patient  Be  sober. 
Work  ouietly, — and  that  wisdom  which  rears  through  time  and 
space  the  fabric  of  the  christian  temple,  shall  be  justified  in  you, 
her  obedient  and  faithful  son. 

*  Lord  Bacon,  Adr.  of  Learning. 
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A  FEW  days  aaoj  in  the  hope  that  a  sea-breeze  even  in  Fe> 
bruary  might  help  to  brace  our  shattered  frame,  we  seated  our- 
selves in  a  railway  carriage,  and  were  borne  to  the  beautiful  littk 

town  of  B .    Of  all  places  we  love  that  old  town ;  it  was 

the  home  of  our  youth ;  there  still  dwells  many  an  old  friend ; 
and  we  remember  as  little  urchins  many  of  its  staid  and  sober 
citizens.  We  felt  lighter  of  heart  as  we  reached  the  last  station 
we  had  to  stop  at»  and  an  old  acquaintance  stepped  into  the 
carriage  hitherto  occupied  only  bv  ourselves. 

*  Have  you  heard/  said  he,  *  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  mem- 
ber at  the  ne&t  election  ?  Our  old  representative  does  not  find 
late  hours  agree  with  him  so  well  as  formerly,  and  he  means  to 

retire  into  private  life,  and is  canvassing ;  I  believe  he  is  a 

staunch  Protectionist,  but  there  is  not  much  in  his  address  that 
one  can  jud^e  by,  but  the  member  and  the  new  candidate  both 
talk  about  civil  and  religious  liberty.^ 

*  Indeed,'  we  replied,  *  that  must  be  a  fine  thing,  if  one  could 
but  know  what  it  means.' 

*  I  can  tell  you,'  said  he,  *  one  of  the  last  illustrations  of  it  I 
have  heard.     We  want  a  chaplain  for   the  union  workhouse, 

and  Mr. ,  I  think  you  know  him,  Sir  A.  B.'s  son,  was  at 

the  board  some  time  back,  and  he  wanted,  as  we  have  got  reli- 
gious liberty,  to  throw  it  open  to  the  lowest  bidder  of  any  sect ; 
and  when  we  told  him  that  would  njt  quite  do,  he  had  another 
scheme :  **  There  is  a  quick  boy  in  the  school,  it  is  quite  won- 
derful what  questions  he  can  answer,  and  he  knows  lots  of  the 
Bible  by  heart;  wh^  not  let  the  union  send  him  to  Maynooth? 
they  win  turn  him  into  a  priest  very  cheap  there,  and  then  be 
can  change  his  religion ;  we  can  take  him  back  into  the  union, 
and  he  will  be  the  least  expensive  chaplain  in  England."  This 
is  the  kind  of  talk  of  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  and  per- 
haps it  may  help  you  to  understand  what  it  means/ 

*  Well,  perhaps  it  may,'  we  thought,  as  we  wended  our  way 
to  the  old  mn ;  *  our  ideas  are  rather  vague  at  present.  Perhaps 
if  we  stroll  out  after  our  dinner  we  may  get  another  hint  or  two, 
and  when  the  snow  or  the  rain  pours  down  again  as  it  did  yes- 
terday, we  will  sit  down  and  put  the  results  of  our  meditations 
on  paper  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review. 

All  the  windows  were  hung  with  the  addresses  of  the  retiring 
member  and  the  aspirant  for  his  vacant  seat:  but  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  them  both,  nothing  could  be  made  out  but  that  the 
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t>ne  always  bad  and  the  other  always  would  advocate  the  great 
priDcipIes  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

^  <  Well,  friend/  we-  said  to  a  steady  shopkeeper,  who  touched 
bis  hat  as  we  came  to  his  door,  *  you  seem  very  full  of  liberty 
here :  what  good  has  yoar  civil  liberty  done  you  ?  Your  mem- 
ber says  he  has  worked  very  kard^  and  got  a  good  deal  of  it  for 
you." 

*  Why,  sir,  I  canH  say  it  has  done  me  much  good.  You  recol- 
lect the  contested  election  we  had  years  ago.  lliere  was  a  great 
talk  about  liberty  then,  and  as  I  did  not  agree  with  those  who 
talked  loudest,  I  .voted  against  their  candidate ;  and  then  they 
went  and  got  a  man  who  was  earning  a  very  good  living  as  a 
foreman,  and  set  him  up  against  me;  and  they  were  going  to 
make  his  fortune  all  at  once^  but  the  excitement  went  by, 
and  like  many  other  things  it  was  all  talk,  and  there  is  not 
trade  enough  to  keep  more  than  the  old  tradesmen,  and  so  he 
soon  failed,,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  nearly  starving  pow.  The 
truth  is,  though  there  are  some  of  us  who  always  will  vote  as 
we  like,  there  are  so  many  under  the  great  folk,  and  they 
make  them  go  their  way,  that  if  they  could  only  agree  they 
might  settle  the  matter  at  once :  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  they 
would,  and  have  no  contest  at  all,  instead  of  playing  a  game 
at  politics,  and  talking  to  us  about  our  civil  liberties.' 

Our  friend  was  not  far  wrong,  and  perhaps  we  can  find  out 
why  a  mob  orator,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  tickle  the  ears 
of  his  hearers,  and  draw  out  a  cheer,  always  brings  in  something 
about  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  then 
they  all  huzza  like  mad.  It  is  on  the  principle  that  mortals  are 
open  to  flattery  on  those  points  on  which  they  are  doubtful  and 
want  to  be  satisfied  ;  hence  men  who  know  that  they  have  no 
power  to  do  otherwise  than  as  their  master  bids  them,  cannot 
help  being  in  great  doubt  if  they  are  really  the  free  beings  they 
want  to  fancy ;  and  he  who  can  give  them. even  a  passing  view  of 
such  an  honourable  station,  puts  them  on  better  terms  with  them- 
selves, and  wins  their  noisy  approbation.  If  civil  liberty  is  to 
be  gained  in  a  higher  degree,  it  must  be  by  lifting  the  lowest  to 
a  higher  round  on  the  social  ladder;  and  has  this  been  done  by 
the  changes  which  have  passed  over  us  in  the  last  few  years  ? 
The  serfs  of  our  ancestors  could  not  leave  the  land  of  their 
masters  it  is  true;  can  our  agricultural  labourers  do  so  now? 
and  if  they  can,  for  what?  No  more  can  the  many  leave  than 
they  can  fly.  They  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  parish,  they 
learn  one  round  of  emplovment,  and  in  ceaseless  toil  in  it  they 
can  earn  their  daily  bread.  They  stay  there,  because  there  they 
have  the  best  hope  of  subsistence;  they  must  be  maintained  by 
wages  or  by  the  parish.  Whether  indeed  they  stay  or  go  they 
have  a  choice;  they  have  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  wretched 
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hovels  where  the  grasping  tradesman  who  has  built  them  grinds 
from  their  scanty  earnings  an  exorbitant  rent,  and  sells  them  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  an  usurious  profit, — where  their  sons  and 
daughters,  huddled  together,  lose  the  charm  of  innocence  and 
modesty ;  they  have  the  choice  of  staying  there,  and  when  too 
old  or  too  weak  to  work,  ending  their  days  in  the  disgrace  and 
confinement  of  the  union  workhouse,  or  of  going  elsewhere  to  meet 
with  the  same  privileges,  and  when  worn  out  in  the  unwhole- 
some air  and  drudgery  of  a  manufactory,  to  be  transported  back 
to  the  union,  as  a  worn-out  hunter  is  sent  to  the  kennel  to  die. 
Were  not  the  serfs  of  our  ancestors  fed  and  clothed  and  boused  ? 
Even  since  we  can  remember,  were  not  the  farmers'  servants  kept 
at  home  and  looked  after,  instead  of  lodging  in  a  public-house, 
or  in  that  of  their  parents,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  morality 
in  the  crowded  dwelling.  Those  were  days  when  the  farmer  was 
obliged  to  feel  that  his  occupation  had  more  in  it  than  the 
mere  rabipg  a  crop  and  sending  it  to  market.  The  possession 
of  land  was  then  understood  to  bring  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  tenant,  as 
the  representative  of  the  landlord,  was  bound  to  do  his  part  in 
the  attainment  of  the  end ;  but  now  the  farmer  must  be  a  gen- 
tleman, he  must  ride  with  hounds,  and  his  daughter  play  the 
piano.  This  is  an  age  of  talk  about  civil  liberty.  Have  we 
arrived  at  anything  near  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  Does  it 
mean  a  liberty  to  forget  our  responsibilities,  and  oppress  those 
beneath  us  as  much  as  we  can  ?  Does  it  mean  a  liberty  for  the 
rich,  and  more  galling  slavery  for  the  poor? 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  liberty  in  this  paper,  religious 
liberty.  We  have  known  this  good  town  for  some  years,  and 
we  never  heard  of  any  faggot  and  fire  here,  nor  of  any  punish- 
ment for  going  to  the  meeting-bouse;  what  can  they  mean  by 
religious  uberty  to  be  gained  now  ? 

*  Why,  sir,'  said  the  old  man,  *  we  used  alwavs  to  think  that 
a  good  man  must  he  a  good  Christian,  and  people  used  to  think 
that  he  who  spent  his  Sundays  in  church  was  more  likely  to  be 
honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  than  one  who  was  not  so  well 
employed ;  some  might  go  for  inferior  motives,  but  we  used  to 
hope  most  were  sincere,  and  the  rest  in  the  way  of  being 
mended ;  but  those  folk  who  talk  about  religious  liberty  say 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one^s  religion,  they  can  go  to 
church  or  to  meeting  as  they  like,  and  no  one  shall  interfere.  It 
is  all  true,  that  if  a  man  is  a  dissenter  he  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  church ;  persecution  cannot  alter  bis  mind ;  but  I  do  think 
4;hat  a  gentleman  who  cares  about  his  religion  and  his  church 
would  rather  do  good  to  one  like  himself  than  a  dissenter  or  a 
heathen.  Besides,  the  dissenters  always  support  their  own  peo- 
ple, and  so  the  Churchmen  get  all  the  worst  of  it  if  they  are  not 
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helped.  The  poor  people,  too,  hardly  know  where  their  chilr 
dren  can  go  to  be  servants,  where  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of 
being  led  away.  The  gentlefolk  ask  nothing  about  their  reli- 
gion, and  if  they  say  they  want  to  go  to  meeting  they  get  leave, 
and  their  masters  don't  know  whether  they  ^o  or  not ;  and  sup- 
pose they  are  real  dissenters,  no  one  would  .like  his  child  to  hear 
thinffs  always  found  fiiult  with  and  laughed  at  that  she  has  been 
taught  are  sacred.  For  my  part,  I  would  no  more  let  a  child  of 
mine  go  out  so,  than  I  woula  let  her  go  where  I  knew  a  roan 
would  try  all  arts  to  undermine  her  virtue,  and  trust  to  the  good- 
ness of  her  moral  sense.  I  believe  those  who  do  not  care  whe- 
ther their  servants  are  one  religion  or  another,  do  not  care  much 
whether  they  are  of  any  or  none,  and  most  likely  they  will  get  to 
be  quite  heathens  when  they  are  taught  nothing,  and  pulled  all 
manner  of  ways.  There  are  very  few  of  those  who  talk  about 
religious  liberty  who  are  ever  at  church ;  some  are  no  religion  at 
all,  and  some  are  dissenters,  and  they  have  got  quite  another 
reason  for  wanting  religious  liberty.* 

*  Indeed,"  we  said,  *  if  they  have  leave  to  have  their  own  meet- 
ings as  they  like,  what  more  can  thev  want?' 

'  They  want  to  pull  down  the  Church  to  their  own  level,  but 
we  trust  God  will  always  keep  them  from  that ;  and  then  they 
want  to  get  off  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  put  the  money  in  their 
own  pockets.  Now  the  tithes  never  can  belong  to  them,  because 
they  were  charged  on  the  land  long  before  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  it,  though  more's  the  pity,  a  great  deal  of  the  tithe  has  been 
stolen.  By-the-bye,  do  you  think  it  can  ever  be  right  for  lay- 
men to  hold  tithes,  however  long  ago  it  was  that  they  were  taken 
awav?* 

*  No,'  we  replied,  <  certainly  not.  Do  not  we  remember  tha.t 
ou  once  bought  a  stolen  horse?  You  thought  you  got  it 
lonestly,  and  paid  your  money  for  it ;  but  after  a  good  while  the 

owner  saw  it,  and  you  had  to  give  it  up.  It  was  not  yours, 
though  it  had  gone  through  several  hands,  and  been  lost  a  long 
time  Now  the  tithe-owners  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the  same 
way,  because  they  must  know  the  tenth  belonged  to  the  Church, 
and  because  bad  men  stole  it  they  have  no  right  to  it' 

<  Well,  then,  sir,  have  people  any  right  to  take  away  tithe  out 
of  a  parish  and  send  it  off  to  a  distance  T 

*  No,  certainly  not.  If  the  tenth  is  large  the  parish  must  be 
so  too ;  and  then  it  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three,  and  new 
churches  built  for  the  people ;  and  the  clergyman  is  the  steward 
of  God's  inheritance,  and  be  should  be  a  good  steward,  and  help 
to  support  the  poor  and  teach  the  children ;  and  if  he  does  not,  we 
see  not  why  he  should  not  be  made  to  do  so  with  part  of  the 
tithes,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  taken. away.' 

*  Well  then,  sir,'  said  our  informant,  *  I  can  tell  you  of  a  job» 
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I  think  a  very  bad  one,  and  perhaps  if  it  gets  known  it  might 
be  altered.  You  know  Lydd.  It  is  a  large  living,  but  it  is  a 
large  parish  and  an  unwholesome  place,  and  there  are  not  many 
gentry  to  help  the  poor;  whenever  the  Vicar  dies,  they  are 
going  to  cut  it  up  and  send  part  to  Folkestone  and  part  to  Ash. 
The  Lydd  people  are  very  angry,  and  well  they  may  be.' 

*  Well,  BO  we  think,'  we  said  as  we  departed,  <  thanks  for  the 
information,  and  we  will  think  about  it^  And  so  we  looked  for 
information  about  these  two  needy  parishes,  to  which  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  are  to  exercise  their  liberality. 

The  great  tithes  of  Folkestone  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Radnor,  who  pays  out  of  them  a  miserable  stipend  to  the 
perpetual  curate,  a  money  payment  bearing  no  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  living.  And  so  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Church,  or  at  least  a  body  calling  itself  Ecclesiastical,  is  to 
recognize  the  spoUation,  and  instead  of  loudly  calling  on  the 
impropriator  for  the  restoration  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  or  mak- 
ing endeavours  to  buy  back  the  aUenated  funds,  to  perpetuate 
it  by  removing  the  shame  and  scandal  from  one  place  by  an  act 
ol  injustice  and  robbery  on  another  parish. 

And  Ash,  how  comes  it  so  poor  ?  there  are  large  amounts 
of  tithe  paid  there,  we  have  heard  it  stated  as  little  short  of 
£4,000  a  year,  and  they  are  paid  to  lessees  under  the  see  of  Can* 
terbury.  Those  lessees  pay  a  nominal  sum  and  a  laige  fine 
when  a  life  falls  in ;  and  so  the  parish  of  Lydd  is  to  be  robbed 
that  the  Ek*clesiastical  Commissioners  may  continue  to  rob  the 
parish  of  Ash.  How  long  will  such  things  last?  how  long  wilt 
It  be  before  the  Church,  as  a  body,  will  learn  that  its  true  wis- 
dom is,  honestly  to  do  the  Church's  work  in  the  Churches  way» 
not  trying  to  patch  up  one  hole  by  making  another? 

Our  trip  is  over,  and  we  are  again  by  our  fire-side  ;  but  we 
think  we  have  learned  a  lesson  or  two,  we  have  learned  that 
civil  liberty  is  not  gained  by  talking  about  it,  but  by  trying  to 
raise  and  better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  canting  talk  of 
civil  liberty  means  the  power  of  oppressing  them.  We  have 
learned  that  religious  liberty  in  common  language  means  liberty 
to  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  and  abuse  as  bigots  and  illiberal  those 
who  do  not  think  like  ourselves.  It  means  the  right  to  be 
heathens,  and  be  as  much  respected  as  if  we  were  good  Chris- 
tians. 

We  have  learned  that  if  we  would  try  to  stem  the  tide  of 
infidelity  we  must  support  the  barriers  the  Churdi  opposes  to 
its  inroads,  and  while  we  stand  on  our  guard  against  foes  with- 
out, we  would  watch  against  the  errors  of  false  friends  within, 
and  seek  deliverance  from  that  *  wrangling,  restless  body,^  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
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The  Churchman  in  Scotland^  or  the  Scottish  Crusade,    London. 
Saunders  and  Otley.     1847. 

Here  we  have  another  token  of  that  stir  of  mind  whereof  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is  now  giving,  day  by  day,  fresh 
symptoms.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  call  upon  his  brethren 
to  forget  their  differences,  and  lay^  aside  their  polemics,  and  join 
unanimously  with  heart  and  soul  in  a  great  effort  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Tl^ 
line  of  action  which  he  suggests  is  the  following: — 

Abstain,  he  says,  for  the  present  from  aggression  upon  exist- 
inff  religious  communities.  Direct  all  your  efforts  against  infi* 
delity  and  heathenism.  In  Glasgow,  *  eighty  thousand  souls 
know  no  God !'  In  Edinburgh  there  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  you  to  work  on,  in  the  Cowgate,  the  Bow,  the  alleys  leading 
firom  the  High  Street,  &c.  Paisley,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Avr- 
sbire,  and  the ^  West'  generally,  are  full  of  laxity  and  indiflier- 
ence — ^nay*  rank  infidelity.  Seek  to  bring  within  the  fold  of  the 
Church  these  perishing  multitudes.  Confine  your  labours  to 
thb  field,  it  is  an  ample  one. 

Again,  be  says,  give  a  certain  qualified  support  to  the  esta- 
blishment. Support  it  against  the  influences  which  are  directed 
against  it,  and  which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  prevail,  would 
cause  infinite  damage  to  society.  Support  it  as  ^*  the  great  bul- 
wark against  disorder  and  revolution.'  Support  it  as  <  a  system 
which  will  prove  introductory  to  the  admission  and  ultimate 
prevalence  of  truth,  even  though  it  be  imperfect  in  many  im- 
portant particulars.' 

In  tendering  this  advice,  the  author  speaks  of  himself  as 
putting  forward  a  view  which  will  be  palatable  neither  to  the 
nigh  churchman  nor  to  the  low  churchman  of  his  communion. 
The  former  be  represents  as  urging  that  ^  the  churchman,  to  be 
consistent  and  conscientious,  must  use  his  endeavour  to  over- 
throw the  established  s^tem,  must  declare  war  against  the  feeU 
ings,  the  habits,  the  principles  of  the  nation;'  that  *  the  parish 
church,  in  which  so  many  have  worshipped,  must  be  laid  pros- 
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trate  with  the  ground  ;  the  school-house,  the  instrtietor  of  mil- 
lions, rooted  out ;  the  ministers,  the  consolation  of  the  poor  in 
their  hour  of  distress,  and  their  guides  in  the  days  of  prosperity, 
cast  aside  as  usurpers  of  the  heritage  of  the  Church.^  (p.  21.) 
llie  latter,  he  informs  us,  insist  on  the  propriety  of  altogether 
fraternising  with  the  other  religious  communions,  and  even  at- 
tending habitually  at  their  worship.  Both  parties,  he  argiies, 
are  wrong.  In  the  creed  of  the  latter  he  sees '  that  pestilent 
heresy  than  which  none  is  more  difficult  to  grapple  with,  indif- 
ference/ He  *  can  conceive  no  principles  more  subversive  of  the 
elements  and  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith/  They  in- 
volve the  notions  *  that  the  various  interpretations  put  upon  the 
Bible  are  all  true ;  that  schism  is  no  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  positive  advantage;  that  Christianity  is  an  argument  upon 
which  inquirers  may  form  their  several  opinions;  that  there  is 
no  court  of  appeal,  no  authority  upon  whose  decision  depend- 
ance  can  be  placed/  (p.  86.)  In  the  line  of  conduct  recom- 
mended bv  the  former,  he  sees  an  unnecessary  and  indeed 
unjustifiable  severity,  and  a  recklessness  of  consequences  which 
^  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  understand  our  author's  recom- 
mendations, we  are  very  much  disposed  to  agree  with  most  of 
them.  In  the  first  place,  we  most  heartily  re-echo  his  exhorta- 
tions, *Let  us  give  up  our  fierce  and  angry  polemics;  let  us 
cease  the  strife  that  has  so  long  raged  within  the  Church ;  let 
us  not  while  away  our  time  wiUi  discussions  on  the  surplice  or 
the  communion  office ;  let  us  not  monopolise  our  energies  upon 
formularies ;  let  us  not  display  our  powers  of  casuistry  upon 
questions  which  in  no  way  affect  the  real  interests  or  ends  of 
Christianity.'  (pp.  46,  58.)  We  fully  agree  with  him  that  now 
is  the  time  for  the  Scottish  Church  to  cease  from  those  squab- 
bles, and  make  a  great  effort  to  extend  herself;  we  urged  this, 
months  ago,  in  an  article,  which  we  suspect  the  writer  of  the 
essay  upon  which  we  are  commenting  has  seen  and  profited  by ; 
we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  repeating  our  conviction,  that 
now  or  never  must  she  make  a  great  step  in  advance.  We  also 
agree  with  him  that  it  will  be  far  best  for  her  to  direct  her 
chief  efforts  at  present  against  the  infidelity  and  irreligion  of 
the  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  Heathenism  is 
undoubtedly  far  worse  than  Presbyterianism,  and  while  there 
are  thousands  in  the  land  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  a  sealed  book, 
and  who  are  altogether  without  God  in  the  world,  to  expend 
labour  and  money  on  the  formation  of  any  extensive  scheme  of 
proselytism  from  other  communions  would  be  an  unchristian 
and  unwise  proceeding.  The  Episcopal  Church  will  do  well  in 
this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  con- 
duct of  that  most  zealous  and  energetic  body,  the  Free  KirL 
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In  the  lowest  sinks  of  vice,  in  the  filthy  lanes  and  alleys  of 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  Dundee,  &C.,  the  Free  Kirk  is 
labouring — labouring  to  reclaim  the  ignorant  and  half-savage 
population,  and  succeeding  every  now  and  then  in  the  formation 
of  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Let  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
follow  this  example;  let  her  plant  her  clergy  and  build  her 
schools  and  chapels  in  these  miserable  districts;  let  her  seek 
to  convert  these  heathen;  so  will  she  be  best  employed  at  the 
present  time,  to  our  thinking. 

Still  we  are  far  from  retreating  from  that  position  which  we 
took  up  in  the  article  to  which  we  made  allusion  above.* 
We  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  offer 
her  ordinances  and  ministrations  to  the  whole  nation.  ^In 
every  populous  town  and  district  there  ought  to  be  a  church,' 
we  repeat.  Perth,  Falkirk,  Dysart,  Campbeltown,  Wick, 
Thurso,  Lerwick,  Kirkwall,  Irvine,  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Stra- 
naer,  Dumbarton,  Kirkcudbright,  Selkirk,  Renfrew,  should  not 
any  longer  be  left  without  an  Episcopalian  Church  or  clergy- 
man. We  believe  that  in  all  these  places,  without  any  active 
proselytism,  a  church  would  make  a  congregation.  There  wouM 
be  found  some  everywhere  sick  of  the  interminable  disputes  and 
divisions  which  necessarily  result  from  mere  Protestantism, 
weary  of  the  formality  and  dryness  and  barrenness  of  the  system 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  to  whom  the  Church  would 
be  <  as  a  river  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.'  We  do  not  think  that,  in  thus  extend- 
ing herself,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  would  be  doing  any- 
thing at  which  the  establishment,  or  the  Free  Kirk,  could  justly 
take  umbrage. 

Further,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  ought  at  the  present  time  to  be  given  to  the  contro- 
versial difierences  which  separate  the  Presbyterians  of  the  esta- 
blishment from  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  Recent  events 
have  done  a  good  deal  towards  drawing  the  two  communions 
together.  That  there  are  many  sympathies  between  them  no 
one  can  be  in  Scotland  a  week  without  perceiving.  Would  it 
not  be  well  worth  while  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  shrewd  and 
intelligent  Scottish  mind  all  those  arguments,  which  the  critical 
investigation  of  language  and  history  has  lately  accumulated, 
in  favour  of  Episcopacy?  The  horror  of  Prelatism  is  dying 
away.  The  Scottish  mind  will  be  found  open  to  reason.  If  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  ever  to  be  brought  within  the  Episcopal 
Communion,  it  must  be  by  convincing  their  reason  that  their 
present  position  is  untenable — that  their  organization  as  a 
church  is  incomplete — and  that  by  this  incompleteness  of  their 

•  No.  XVIII.     January,  1847.    Art.  iv 
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organization  they  are  deprived  of  great  benefits.  They  bare  a 
strong  historical  ground,  the  value  of  which  they  feel,  to  be  the 
successors  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  tax  the  Episcopalians,  not  without  a  show  of  reason, 
with  being  a  foreign,  an  intruding,  and  a  schismaticol  commu- 
nion. A  calm  and  temperate  consideration  of  these  matters  is 
requisite.  Controversy  upon  them  is  needed  to  elicit  the  truth. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  controversy,  fairly  and  mode* 
rately  conducted,  might  produce  an  accordance  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  lead  to  their  ultimate  union. 

In  one  respect  we  do  not  altogether  understand  the  advice 
which  our  autnor  tenders  to  his  brother  churchmen.  We  cannot 
make  out  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  that  *  support'  which  be 
would  have  them  give  to  the  Establishment  He  utterly  con- 
demns  the  attendance  upon  their  worship,  which  some  have 
adopted  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians.  He  is  fully  sensible  of 
the  evil  of  leading  persons  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  the  two  creeds,  and  causing  them  to  under- 
value the  sin  of  schism.  He  would  not  therefore,  we  conclude, 
have  churchmen  give  anv  such  support  to  the  EstabKsbment  as 
would  imply  an  approval  of  the  Presbyterian  religious  system. 
What  support  then  is  it  that  they  are  to  give  ?  We  confess  we 
cannot  see.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  duty  of  churchmen  is 
to  go  on  their  way,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  not  seeking  to  '  support*  or  to  make  an  ally  of  any  commu- 
nion in  particular,  but  dealing  fairly  and  charitably  by  all,  sup- 
porting all  against  irreligion,  but  supporting  no  one  against  any 
other. 

With  another  portion  of  our  author*s  advice,  we  most  cor- 
dially concur.  He  urges  on  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  the 
need  of  internal  reform.  Two  sins  he  especially  notices,  first, 
that  on  which  we  insisted  at  length  in  the  article  to  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  referred — her  neglect  of  the  poor ; 
secondlyi  her  lack  of  holiness.  With  regard  to  the  first  he 
says : — 

'There  is  a  misapprehension  widelv  spread — that  the  Church  is 
intended  exclusively  for  the  rich — a  misapprehension,  we  fear,  founded 
on  a  good  deal  of  ostensible  reason,  from  the  carelessness,  and  even  more 
than  carelessness  of  her  members— a  misapprehension  which  must  ever 
be  a  *'  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence '  in  the  Church's  cause,  and 
a  misapprehension  which  the  Church  can  alone  by  her  own  acts  dispel 
in  the  exclusively  devoting  her  efibrts  to  the  conversion  of  the  poor. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  duty,  of  which  she  has  been  most  shamefully  n^ 
lectful ;  it  is  a  duty  the  verv  expediency  of  the  observance  of  which 
her  painful  destiny  presents  the  most  convincing  proof.'  (p.  42.) 
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On  tlie  latter  head  he  remarks : — 

'  We  saj  it  in  deep  pain,  rather  than  from  anj  wish  to  stir  up 
oontrorersj, — ^the  one  phenomenon  which  obtrodes  itself  most  mani-> 
festly  upon  the  anxious  ohserrer  of  the  timesy  is  the  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  holiness  deyeloped  in  our  Church ;  the  total  neglect  of  which, 
has  prevailed,  and  is  prevailing  at  present,  of  the  observances  of  our 
Church,  or  indeed  of  any  observances  which  signtfy  or  indicate  the 
Chnetian.'  (p.  44.) 

And  he  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  neglect  of  *  family  worship'  (!) 
and  the  propriety  of  its  restoration. 

We  trust  that  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  this  would  seem 
to  indicate.  If  it  were  indeed  so,  that  the  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  bad  generally  laid  aside  the  practice 
of  family  worship,  all  our  interest  in  that  Church  would  be  gone. 
We  should  look  upon  her  as  altogether  effete  and  dead ;  and  we 
should  reckon  any  notion  of  her  bestirring  herself  and  seeking 
to  do  any  good  in  the  world  absolutely  preposterous.  We  should 
deem  it  too  late  to  address  her  even  with  the  words,  ^  Physician, 
heal  tbysejf.^    She  would  be  past  remedy. 

However,  we  neither  do»  nor  can  believe,  that  such  is  the 
fact  We  recognize  a  want  of  zeal,  a  want  of  energy,  a  want  of 
heartiness  (we  must  say  it)  in  our  Scottish  sister;  but  that  the 
worldly  spirit  has  so  far  crept  over  her  as  to  have  caused  family 
worship  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  to  have  induced  a  *  total 
neglect  of  any  observances  which  signify  or  indicate  the  Chris- 
tian,'— ^This  we  do  not  credit,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Much  room 
there  is  for  improvement,  doubtless— much  room  for  increased 
strictness,  self-denying,  almsgiving.*  The  spirit  of  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  his  Church ;  the  spirit  of  munificence  and 
self-sacrifice  has  yet  to  be  evoked.  Gleams  of  it  have  ap- 
peared ;  at  Jedburgh,  at  Dalkeith,  at  Perth,  and  in  other  places, 
one  or  two,  perhaps ;  but  much  is  yet  wanting.  Stirring  ap- 
peals  on  the  part  of  the^Bishops  and  the  Clergy,  hearty  responses 
mm  the  wealthy  laity,  'noble  efforts,  burning  zeal,  earnest  cha- 
rity ;  all  these  things  are  yet  to  come,  and  come  they  must,  if 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  to  make  any  progress,  or  even  to  main- 
tain her  ground.  Let  the  efforts  of  Scottish  churchmen  of  the 
<  New  Generation  ;*  (and  it  were  base  not  to  include  in  this  hun- 
dreds of  the  advanced  in  years,  and  middle-aged,  who  with  all 

*  If  the  ehnrehnien  of  EkLinbuigh  would  subscribe  to  4he  ftinds  of  the  only 
Scottish  Church  Sodetj  one  half  of  the  sums  which  they  expend  on  the  oTer-deco- 
TsdoD  of  their  drawing- rooms,  the  fraaier  of  the  Reports  of  that  Society  would  not 
hafe  to  lament  that  for  want  of  a  paltry  .f  1,600  or  ^2,000  a  year  its  useftilness  is 
crippled,  and  its  efforts  paralysed. 
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their  hearts,  have  sympathized  with  what  there  has  been  of  good 
in  the  recent  religious  awakening;)  let  the  efforts  of  such  per- 
sons be  directed  to  the  infusing  of  life  and  zeal  into  the  Church  ; 
to  the  awakening  on  all  sides  of  a  sense  of  the  value  of  Church 
ordinances  and  the  duty  of  extending  them ;  and  then  it  may  be 
that  the  Scottish  Church  will  yet  come  forward  to  take  that 
station  which  seems  appointed  for  her  by  6od*s  providence.  The 
system  set  up  by  Knox  and  Melville  crumbles  to  decay;  the 
giant  mass  is  already  split  into  huge  fragments  ;  the  fragments 
are  ready  to  fall  to  pieces;  the  Church  has  only  to  ^  stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God ;'  without  a  blow  from  her,  without 
a  touch  from  her  finger,  the  seeming  Church  which  human 
hands  have  built,  perishes ;  let  her  be  but  worthy  to  step  into 
the  vacant  place ;  let  her  have  a  hold  upon  the  masses,  whom  it 
is  yet  in  her  power  to  attach  to  herself  anid  Christianize;  let 
her  be  respected  on  all  sides  for  her  zeal,  her  self-sacrifice,  her 
holiness,  her  moderation,  her  charity,  and  she  may  once  again 
become  the  National  Church  of  the  Scotch  people. 

But  we  have  exceeded  the  usual  limits  of  a  short  review.  We 
pause,  therefore,  for  the  present  We  have  endeavoured  in 
former  numbers  to  interest  our  readers  in  the  position  and  pro- 
spects of  our  sister  church  in  Scotland.  Whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  we  cannot  of  course  decide.  Fully  persuaded, 
however,  as  we  are,  that  such  matters  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
English  churchmen,  we  shall  continue  from  time  to  time  to  direct 
attention  to  the  church  matters  of  that  country.  Let  each  Eng- 
lish churchman  be  sure  that  a  truth  of  general  applicability  is 
contained  in  the  words, 

^  Tua  res  agitar,  paries  cam  proximos  ardet.' 


A  Manual  of  Practical  Observations  on  our  Public  Schools, 
contained  in  Two  Letters^  originally  written  to  Private 
Friends,  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.  London.  Seeley  and 
Burnside.     1846. 

In  these  letters  we  have  the  old  question  re-opened  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  public  and  private  schools.  Mr.  Cole  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  very  unprejudicea  writer  on  the  subject,  since 
he  is  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  at  39,  Highbury  Place, 
where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  the  classics,  the  mathematics, 
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writingt  arithmetic,  English  reading  and  composition,  history, 
geography,  &c.  &c.  &C.9  by  Mr.  Cole  and  three  assistants.  We 
expected,  therefore,  a  little  unfairness  and  exaggeration  in  the 
<  Manual,*  ere  we  opened  it ;  but  certainly  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  gross  misrepresentations,  and  utterly  absurd  statements, 
in  which  it  abounds,  and  upon  which  the  whole  argument  is 
based. 

Mr.  Cole  asserts  that  in  the  public  schools  there  is  no  domi- 
nion of  the  preceptor's  mind  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,— the 
master  '  sees  not  nor  feels  (and  perhaps  never  thinks  of  seeing  or 
feeling,)  his  pupils'  minds  and  spirits,  individually,  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  own ;  nor  do  the  pupils  themselves  feel  or  think  of 
any  such  sway  existing  over  them.'  (pp.  13,  14.)  Mr.  Cole  is 
an  admirer  of  Dr.  Arnold — *'  talented  and  loveable,'  he  calls  him. 
(p.  37.)  He  will  therefore  not  object  to  our  examining  how  far 
this  statement  of  his  is  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
exhibited  in  that  excellent  person*s  connexion  with  his  pupils  at 
Rugby  School. 

*  In  spite/  says  Dr.  Arnold's  biographer,  himself  a  pupil,  *  of 
Arnold's  own  efforts  to  make  the  school  work  independently  of 
any  personal  influence  of  his  own,  it  became  thoroughly  depen- 
dent upon  him,  and  thoroughly  penetrated  with  his  spirit.  .  .  . 
Whatever  peculiarity  of  character  was  impressed  on  the  scholars 
whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derived,  not  from  the  genius  of  the  place, 
but  from  the  genius  of  the  man.  Throughout  the  whole,  whe- 
ther in  the  school  itself,  or  in  its  after  effects,  the  one  image  that 
we  have  before  us  is  not  Rugby,  but  Arnold.'* 

Would  that  we  could  afford  the  space  to  insert  all  that  most 
interesting  portion  of  this  most  interesting  biography  which 
.treats  of  the  influence  obtained  by  this  model  schoolmaster  over 
those  committed  to  his  charge— especially  the  passage  extending 
from  page  162  to  page  169.  Let  Mr.  Cole  peruse  it,  and  then 
blush  to  say  that  *  the  influence  of  the  preceptor's  mind  over  the 
pupils  has  no  existence,  nor  can  have,  in  public  or  other  large 
schools.'  (p.  14.)  What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  in- 
fluence of  such  a  mind  as  is  almost  sure  to  belong  to  the  person 
called  upon  to  provide  over  one  of  our  public  schools,  is  greater 
over  the  lowest  and  youngest  of  the  pupils,  than  that  of  a  tame, 
mediocre,  fifth-rate,  private  school  proprietor  over  his  favourite 
first  boy.  Mr.  Cole  seems  to  have  no  notion  that  minds  are  of 
different  calibres.  A  man  is  a  man  with  him ;  a  schoolmaster, 
a  schoolmaster.  The  suspicion  has  never  crossed  him  that  an 
occasional  five  minutes  with  Dr.  Vaughan  or  Dr.  Moberly  may 
be  worth  to  a  boy  whole  hours  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole. 

Next,  Mr.  Cole  asserts  that  boys  at  public  schools  are  often 

*  Stanle/'B  Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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not  called  upon  to  show  that  ibey  have  read  one  woid  of  their 
lesson  for  months  together.  *  His  own  pupils  have  come  home 
and  dechired  that  they  have  not  heen  called  upon  to  say  or  con- 
strue the  day's  lesson,  nor  any  part  of  it,  above  three  times 
during  the  whole  bal£.year.'  (p.  15.)  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  The  largest  number  that 
even  Mr.  Cole  ventures  to  assi^  to  a  class  in  one  of  our  public 
schools  is  eighty.  This,  then,  is  the  most  extreme  case.  But 
in  a  class  of  eighty,  no  teacher  would  think  of  allowing  any  single 
pupil  to  occupy  more  time  in  construing  than  five  minutes;  and 
an  average  of  four  minutes  would  be  in  all  probability  established 
Let  the  class,  therefore,  be  with  the  teacher  for  an  hour,  and 
fifteen  boys  would  be  examined.  In  a  week,  with  a  very  little 
care,  every  boy  might  be  put  on.  But  this  is  far  from  being  a 
full  reply  to  Mr.  Cole's  absurd  statement.  In  point  of  fact,  with 
an  active  master,  few  boys  in  a  chiss  of  fift]^  or  sixty  will  escape 
having  some  question  put  to  them  which  will  show  whether  tfaev 
have  prepared  their  lesson  or  not — and  inability  to  answer  will 
be  punished  by  loss  of  place — takina  dawn,  as  scnool-boys  term  it. 
This,  then,  is  all  a  bugbear.  We  have  no  doubt  the  lessons  are 
as  diligently  learnt  at  Rugby  and  Winchester  as  at  Highbury- 
place,  despite  of  Mr.  Cole's  arguments  to  show  that  it  cannot  be 
so. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have,  amid  much  commiseration  for  the 
wrongs  of  little  boys  set  down  to  learn  the  Latin  grammar,  the 
assertion  that  *  throughout  all  their  after  education  boys  are 
never  called  upon  to  apply  the  rules  of  Js  in  pr^BsenH,  and  Pro- 
pria qufB  maribusj  at  all.'  (p.  26.)  *  One  can  scarcely  pen,  or 
read,  or  think  of  such  a  fact,'  (says  the  soft-hearted  writer,) 
*  without  a  mingled  weeping  concern  for  childrenf  and  a  just  in- 
dignation against  such  systems  and  their  perpetuated  toleration.' 
Yes — but  if  it  is  not  a  iact — what  then  ?  Shall  we  not  have  *  a 
mingled  weeping  concern'  for  Mr.  Cole's  unhappy  correspond- 
ents, and  *  a  just  indignation'  against  such  a  writer  and  his  *  per> 
petuated  toleration'  ?  Now  it  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  boy 
knowing  the  As  in  prtesenti^  and  the  Propria  f  toe  maribm,  to 
write  a  single  sentence  of  Latin,  or  answer  a  single  question  of 
the  master  concerning  the  gender  of  substantives  or  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs  without  making  application  of  what  he  has  learnt. 
Boys,  thereforci  apply  these  rmes  every  day  of  their  Uvea  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

The  fourth  and  last  misrepresentation  that  we  shall  notice  it 
that  contained  in  Mr.  Cole's  assertion,  that  '  even  if  there  were 
advantages,  either  mental  or  social,  in  a  public  school  educaticm, 
they  would  all  be  outweighed  and  overruled  by  the  due  estimate 
of  that  moral  depravatioti  (the  italics  are  his)  *  of  the  principles, 
and  that  ruinous  looseness  of  spirit,  which  are  never  wholly 
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eteaped  by  youth  in  0Uch  Institutions/  (p.  92.)  One  would 
think  that  Mr.  Cole  was  writing  in  1827,  rather  than  1847. 
Does  be  profess  ignorance  of  that  moral  regeneration  of  our 
public  schools,  which  commencing  at  Rugby  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  has  now  extended  itself  to  the  worst  and  most 
neglected  of  them,  Westminster?  Did  he  never  read  Dr.  Mo- 
berly's  letter  in  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  page  171?  Does  he 
presume  to  enter  the  arena  as  an  opponent  of  the  public  schools 
without  first  reading  such  a  work  r  or  does  he  know  of  the 
change,  and  purposely  conceal  his  knowledge? 

*  A  most  singular  and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our 
public  schools)'  says  Dr.  Moberly ;  *  a  change  too  great  for  any 
person  to  appreciate  adequately,  who  has  not  known  them  in 
both  the  times/  Instead  of  bemff  hot-beds  of  vice  and  immo* 
rality,  as  they  once  were,  our  public  schools  now  train  boys  up 
as  carefully,  and  inculcate  religious  principles  as  successfully,  as 
any  private  school  or  private  tutor  m  the  kingdom  can  pretend 
to  do.  The  experience  of  college  tutors  will  testify  that  the 
public  school  men  are  now  the  best  men  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  when  they  come  up  to  the  universities,  and  far  the  most 
trustworthy*  Mr.  Cole's  statements,  therefore,  in  this  matter 
are  altogether  false  and  calumnious. 

And  now  we  turn  to  consider  those  advantages  which  Mr. 
Cole  claims  for  private  schools,  or  rather  for  his  own  private 
school,  over  public  ones.  These  advantages  are,  1.  moral: 
2.  intellectual.  ^       . 

The  great  moral  advantage  of  which  he  boasts  is  this.  His 
pupils  •  are  never  left  without  a  watchful  eye,  and  ear,  and  guide, 
either  in  school  or  out  of  school.  In  all  their  play-hours,  walks, 
&c.,  a  master  or  masters  are  ever  with  them.'  (p.  62.)  He  is 
'  cognizant  of  every  wrong  thing  in  the  boy  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  its  setting.'  (p.  38.)  '  No  evil  communication  passes 
between  his  pupils  from  half-year's  end  to  half-year's  end ;  ex- 
cepting on  an  occasion  from  new  pupils  .  .  •  these  isolated  phe- 
nomena are,  however,  extinguished  in  a  moment,  when  they  ap- 
pear; they  never  do,  nor  can,  prevail  or  live.'  (p.  62.)  And  this, 
he  thinks,  secures  the  moral  character  of  his  pupils  —this  nursery- 
governess  education — this  production  of  virtue  by  the  removal  of 
all  temptation  to  vice— this  constant  restraint — ^this  calling  into 
play  of  no  single  moral  principle.  How  boys  so  trained  can  be 
expected  to  go  on  with  any  steadiness  at  the  universities,  or  m 
the  great  world,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. 

The  intellectual  advantages  are  very  much  of  the  same  order. 
First,  bis  boys  are  never  thrown  into  the  middle  of  an  author, 
but  always  *  begin  with  the  beginning'— receiving  '  an  explanation 
of  the  history,  design,  and  arrangement  of  the  production,    (p.  48. ) 
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That  18^  having  everything  done  iot  tbeni,  and  nothing  to  do  for 
themselves.  Next,,  he  is  careful  that  every  boy  shall  eveiy  day 
construe  or  repeat  the  whole  lesson ;  and  therefore  the  lesson 
is  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  boys  in  the  class,  (p.  43.) 
Oh  !  wearisome  repetition,  and  miserable  waste  of  time !  all  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  what  a  few  searching  questions  would 
test,  and  a  little  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  emulation 
would  produce,  much  more  effectually.  Thirdly,  his  boys  are 
spared  the  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  in  Latin,  and 
are  taught  in  English  instead.  Whether  this  is  a  benefit  or  not, 
let  the  *  talented  and  loveable  Dr.  Arnold'  teach.  *  I  am  more 
and  more  in  favour  of  a  Latin  rather  than  an  English  gram- 
mar,' he  said.  <  If  I  dared,  I  would  put  in  a  word  for  ^  As 
in  praBsenti,'*  —  perhaps  even  for  "  Propria  quae  maribus."'* 
Fourthly,  they  are  not  required  to  spend  much  time  in  Latin 
verse  writing — a  species  of  '  classical  millinery,  which  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, (he  tells  us,)  in  his  wisest  and  best  days^  felicitously  termed 
^  contemptible  prettinesses  of  the  understanding,'  and  *  classical 
nonsense.*  (p.  37.)  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  wisest  and  best  days. 
When  was  that?  We  always  heard  that  Dr.  Arnold  died  in 
the  prime  of  life.  We  were  never  informed  that,  approaching 
to  extreme  senility,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  deprivation  of 
his  intellect ;  but  we  suppose,  from  this  remark  of  Mr.  CJole's 
that  it  was  indeed  in  the  last. stage  of  superannuation,  of '  second 
childhood,  and  mere  oblivion,'  that  the  once  *  talented  and  love- 
able  doctor'  penned  those  words,  which  amount  to  a  recantation 
of  his  former  *  felicitous'  expressions — ^  To  the  use  of  Latin 
verse  I  am  becoming  in  my  old  age  more  and  more  a  convert.*'!' 
If  this  were  not  so,  of  course  Dr.  Arnold's  authority  would  not 
be  quoted,  since  otherwise  it  would  tell  against  Mr.  Cole's 
theory. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Cole's  pupils  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
receiving  during  a  part  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  Latin 
verse  instruction  in  *  English  composition,'  (p.  2d»)  and  that  too 
>  in  the  regular  and  methodical  system  of  dividing  and  discussing 
moral  and  other  useful  subjects!*  Perhaps  this  benefit  may  out- 
weigh all  disadvantages.  Perhaps,  But  if  they  learn  to  compose 
in  the  style  of  the  ^  Two  Letters,*"  we  almost  doubt  whether  we 
would  not  rather  have  them  employed  in  the  despised  verse- 
stringing.  What  is  the  stringing  of  verses  to  the  stringing  of 
compound  words  ?  Mr.  Cole  discourses  to  us  of  *  third-begin- 
ning, middle- beginning,  and  end-beginning  boys,'  (p.  47,)  of 
'  mind-enslaved  children,  and  Eton-graromar-bound  instructors,* 
(p.  28,  note,)  of  ^  double- first-class-ships  and  single-first-class- 
hhips,'  (p.  20,)  of  a  *  three-ceutury-old  routine,^  (p.  28^  note,) 

•  Letter  to  W.  Hull,  Ew|.    Rtunle.v's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
t  Stanley's  Life  and  Corre&ipondeuce,  vol.  i.p.  122. 
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and  a  '  solid  miDd^and-moral-fonning  education/  (p.  33.)  We 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  these  are  elegancies.  Neither  do 
the  following  passages  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  very  best  style 
of  <  English  composition.' 

'  As  the  ages  advance  to  the  upper  school,  (or  the  college,)  the  mat- 
ter assumes  a  still  more  frightfully  apprehensive  prospect.'  (p.  53.) 

'  For  what  purpose  this  excess  of  time  and  labour  is  devoted  to  ver- 
sification, it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise,  (p.  27.) 

*  What  an  awkward,  one-handed  being  is  a  man,  in  the  respectabt- 
lities  and  eminences  of  society,  who  knows  nothing  but  the  knack  of 
verse-stringing !'  (p.  22.) 

'  My  pupils  carry  with  them,  at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen, 
the  first  six  and  the  eleventh  books  of  Euclid, /ami/tar/y.'  (p.  23.) 

'  He  was  thus  construing  and  learning  by  heart,  without  having  the 
least  idea  of  what  he  was  toiling  at  all  this  memory-mass  for  ;  all  appli- 
cation of  it  being  as  far  from  his  thoughts  (and  probably  will  be  some 
years  hence)  as  firom  the  thoughts  of  an  unlettered  plough-boy.'  (p. 
24,  note.) 

'  By  the  simple  method  set  forth  in  this  letter,  the  child  might  have 
had  less  than  a  month  of  mere  memoriter  grammar  principles,  and  have 
been  spending  the  rest  of  his  (will  be)  twelvemonths  to  come  in  learning 
to  read  and  translate.'  (p.  30,  note.) 

*  The  putting  such  systems  as  these  into  the  hands  of  beginning 
hildren,  is  making,  by  a  ridiculous  forcing-bed  of  precocious  philosophi- 
zation,  the  matured  sage,  without  the  previous  estates  of  manhood, 
youth,  and  infancy.'  (p.  67,  note.) 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Cole*  We  have  found 
little  to  commend  either  in  his  book  or  his  system.  As,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  sorry  to  dismiss  him  without  sojnething 
'  favourable,'  we  will  conclude  with  a  recommendation  of  his 
seminary  to  all  anxious  mothers  who  are  determined  that  dear 
*  interesting'  Adolphus,  or  *  sweet,  promising'  Theodore  shall 
never — no,  never — be  any  horrid  great  boy's  fag,  (Pret  p.  8,) 
shall  not  have  his  ^  naked  person^  flogged  before  breakfast,  (p. 
47,  note,)  shall  not  be  forced  to  learn  that  nasty  Eton  Latm 
Grammar, — ^but  shall  be  nicely  taken  care  of,  and  kept  out  of 
all  harm's  way,  and  never  hurt — and  brought  up  to  be  a  nice, 
dear,  smart,  prettily-behaved  young  gentleman.  Many,  we 
doubt  not,  are  the  mothers  whose  hearts'  desire  we  have  here 
spoken.  Let  them  one  and  all  send  their  sons  to  39,  Highbury 
Place. 
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Poems.    By  Harriet  and  Rose  Acton.    London.     Printed  for 
the  Authors,  by  J.  Rogerson.    Strand.     1846. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  i>Iea8ing  volume  of  poetry  than 
the  work  before  us.  Exhibiting,  indeed,  no  very  high  power  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  joint  authors,  it  shows  them  both  to  us 
as  persons  of  delicate  taste,  excellent  feelings,  and  refined, 
elegant  minds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inequalil^  between  the 
two  sisters,  considered  as  versifiers.  While  Rose,  the  younger^ 
has  something  of  constraint  and  awkwardness  in  the  movement 
of  her  verse,  Harriet,  the  elder,  moves  freely  through  all  her 
varied  measures,  with  graceful  ease  and  tranquil  majesty.  Of 
Rose's  poems  the  best  to  our  mind  is  the  most  ambitious,  <  The 
Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt'  We  shall  quote  a  few  passages ;  first, 
the  opening. 

'  There  were  strange  voices  in  the  sea 
"Whispering  mysteriously ; 
And  myriads  of  creatures  came 
Issuing  thence,  that  bore  no  name. 
A  shadow  was  before  the  sun 
Ere  half  his  daily  course  was  run ; 
And  faint  and  heavy  seemed  the  air. 
Wont  to  waft  spicy  odours  there  : 
While  Egypt  lay  beneath  a  ban. 

Bringing  their  aoom  to  beast  and  man. 

*  *  *  * 

The  holy  man  had  cried  for  aid. 
And  on  his  foes  there  had  been  laid 
The  mighty  finger  of  God's  power. 
Throwing  them  prostrate  in  that  hour. 
The  prophet  had  stretched  forth  his  hand 
To  bring  despair  on  that  fair  land : 
The  Tenth  Plague  had  been  cast  around, 
Fellins;  the  pagans  to  the  ground ; 
And  desolate  before  the  doom 
Was  palace  proud,  and  cottage  home  ; 
And  equal  in  the  terror  wild 
Was  the  poor  slave  with  fortune's  child.' 

Next,  we  will  give  the  striking  passage,  where  Pharaoh's  pious 
daughter,  smitten  with  the  plague,  summons  strength  to  make 
an  effort  for  her  sire's  salvation  before  she  dies. 

'  'Twas  as  a  holy  fire  was  given 
To  light  her  glaring  eyes  from  heaven ; 
As  she  read  searchmgly  the  brow 
Bent  to  her  own  in  terror  now. 
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"  My  fiiOMT,  doil  thim  mark  afaand 

Stretdied  oyer  oar  devoted  land. 

Mocking  the  miRht  of  man  to  save 

Those  whom  it  draweth  to  the  grave  f 

It  hath  heen  laid  upon  thy  ehild  I 

Nay  I  bend  not  to  this  angnish  wild ! 

A  shelter  from  life's  storms  to  me 

Hath  been  thy  heart's  idolatry ; 

Though  it  hath  not  the  power  now 

To  ward  the  death-chill  from  my  brow. 

It  needeth  not  that  thou  shouldlst  tell 

How  lone  thou*st  loved  me  and  how  well ; 

Thy  child  has  answered  it  to  thee 

In  her  faith's  deep  intensity. 

Bur  ere  she  dies,  oh  I  dar'st  thou  hear 

Thoughts  that  weieh  down  her  soul  with  fear  7 

Curse  not  thy  child,  if,  at  her  tale 

Of  falsity,  thy  cheek  grow  pale  I 

Father,  she  heard  the  holy  man 

Call  on  his  enemies  God's  ban ! 

She  heard  him  speak  of  one  whose  might 

Had  turned  our  country's  day  to  night ; 

listened  until,  her  senses  dim 

With  awe,  she  knelt  and  worshipped  him  :  .^ 

And  then  she  prayed  that  she  might  die 

Confessing  her  apostasy ; 

That  pity  for  her  early  doom 

Could  in  thy  heart  alone  hare  room. 

Thou  could  St  not  listen,  and  forgive 

Thy  child's  deception,  cQd  she  live." ' 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  poem  with  the  closing 
lines. 

'  And  as  to  one  whose  thought  had  fled. 

They  whispered  him  his  chud  was  dead. 

There  was  no  murmur  when  the  word 

So  dreaded  had  at  length  been  heard. 

And  as  they  watched  there  came  the  thought 

That  the  dread  knowledge  death  had  brought : 

And  fearfully  they  raised  the  form 

There  levelled  in  despair's  wild  storm. 

And  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  eye 

Fixed  on  the  sleeper  dreamily ; 

Filled  vrith  the  tears  that  had  the  power 

To  quench  the  madness  of  that  hour : 

And  lighted  by  the  holy  rays 

That  had  not  shone  since  childhood's  days. 

With  clasping  hands  and  weakened  voice, 

Faltering  with  the  word  "  Rejoice," 

Beside  lus  gentle  saviour  there 

Egypt's  ^roud  ruler  knelt  in  prayer.' 
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Harrietts  poems  we  should  be  glad  to  grace  our  pa^es  with,  at 
much  greater  length.  Our  limits,  however,  constrain  us.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  two  extracts.  Each  b  a  specimen  of 
a  class  of  poems  in  which  the  author  peculiarly  excels.  The 
first  is  entitled  *  The  Holly.' 

'  'Twas  a  holly  all  so  lovely 

In  a  winter  garden  grew. 
Never  sunbeam  on  it  resting 

£*en  a  passing  brightness  threw ; 
Coldly  sombre  'neath  the  gushing 

Of  the  golden  noonday  light. 
Dark  and  gloomy  when  'twas  shaded 

By  the  coming  hues  of  night. 

Crocus  bright  and  polyanthus. 

From  its  presence  shrank  with  dread. 
As  amid  their  dewy  blossoms 

High  it  reared  its  chilling  head ; 
And  the  leaves  that  decked  the  border 

Tum*d  their  graceful  stems  with  fear 
From  the  frosty  breath  and  bearing 

Of  the  pricldy  stranger  near. 

But  it  chanced  one  bitter  morning, 

When  the  driving  snow  fell  fast. 
And  each  bud  crouched  low  for  shelter 

From  the  keen  and  cutting  blast. 
That  a  pale  and  tender  snow-drop. 

Newly  risen  from  its  birth. 
Bowed  its  head  beneath  the  whirlwind. 

To  the  hard  and  frozen  earth. 

From  the  storm  that  swept  the  garden 

Nought  could  shield  the  fragile  flower ; 
When  the  holly  downward  bending 

Lent  its  succour  in  that  hour : 
'Neath  its  boughs  the  snowdrop  rested, 

Safelv  sheltered  on  the  ground 
From  the  wind  that  raged  with  fury. 

And  the  snow  that  fell  around. 

And  the  holly  nestled  o'er  it, 

Through  the  weary  winter^s  day. 
Till  the  sky  was  bright  and  glowing. 

And  the  storm  hid  passed  away. 
There  are  some  in  life's  wide  earden. 

Who,  with  chilling  look  and  tone, 
'Mid  the  sweets  that  bloom  around  them 

Seem  to  wander  on  alone. 
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Pause,  oh !  mortals,  ere  ye  judge  them  ; 

For  ye  know  not  but  may  dwell 
Kindly  thought  and  noble  feeling 

Deep  within  their  bosom's  cell. 
Like  the  holly,  'neath  their  coldness. 

There  may  lurk  a  vein  of  gold. 
Which,  when  sought  by  helpless  sorrow, 
Priceless  treasures  shall  unfold.' 

Akin  to  this  poem  are  «  The  Two  Flowers,'  *  The  Youth  and 
the  Withered  Tree/  *  The  Ivy  and  the  Oak,'  (a  very  sweet 
poem,)  '  Lights  and  Shadows,'  &c.  All,  with  much  delicacy  of 
imagination  and  felicity  of  expression,  draw  out  a  moral  mean- 
ing from  the  natural  world.  The  other  subject  in  which  Harriet 
Acton  excels,  is  the  embodiment  in  words  of  the  spirit  of  deep, 
simple,  Btroug  affection.  *  The  Trysting  Tree,'  and  *  The  Blind 
Man's  Address  to  his  Child/  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
hearts  on  account  of  this  excellency ;  but  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  of  all  her  compositions  is  that  with  which  we  are  about 
to  close  our  notice  of  this  modest,  unpretending,  yet  truly  valu- 
able volume.     It  is  called  *  The  Farewell  of  the  Unloved.' 

*  Come  nearer  to  my  side,  mother, 

There's  a  dimness  in  my  eye. 
There's  a  weight  upon  my  heart,  mother, 

I  feel  that  I  shall  die. 
But  ere  the  hand  of  death,  mother, 

Is  laid  upon  my  brow. 
Come  nearer  to  my  side,  mother, 

I  ve  much  to  tell  thee  now. 
I've  been  a  slighted  child,  mother. 

Yet  have  I  loVd  thee  well ; 
And  the  prayers  I've  breathed  for  thee,  mother, 

Are  more  than  I  can  tell. 
I've  been  a  slighted  child,  mother. 

And  fond  and  kindly  words. 
And  tones  that  soothe  the  soul,  mother. 

My  ear  has  never  heard. 
I've  prayed  upon  my  knees,  mother. 

In  sorrow  night  and  day. 
That  the  coldness  of  thy  heart,  mother, 

Might  sometime  pass  away. 
I've  prayed  upon  my  knees,  mother. 

That  I  might  come  to  be 
As  treasured  and  as  dear,  mother. 

As  my  sister  is  to  thee. 
But  ah !  'twas  all  in  vain,  mother, 

I  strove  thy  will  to  do ; 
I  would  I  had  been  fair,  mother. 

That  thou  hadst  loved  me  too. 
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IVe  lain  upon  my  bed,  mother. 

When  others  thou^t  I  slept ; 
Through  the  long  and  weary  night,  mother, 

My  lonely  watch  I've  kept  j 
To  hear  thy  well-known  step,  mother, 

And  see  thee  fondly  press 
On  my  outer's  sleeping  brow,  mother, 

A  kiss  of  tenderness. 
But  ah !  no  kiss  was  mine,  mother. 

No  blessing  came  to  me  ; 
I'tre  wept  till  daylight  dawned,  mother. 

For  I  was  nought  to  thee  1 
Yet  now  so  near  my  grave,  mother, 

One  wish  my  heart  doth  fill. 
One  prayer  upon  my  lip,  mother, 

Doth  hang  unuttered  still. 
Soon  must  I  bend  to  death,  mother^ 

Yet  while  I  linger  on. 
Let  the  sunshine  of  thy  love,  mother, 

Thy  child  be  turned  upon. 
For  I  could  not  seek  my  grave,  mother. 

Without  a  parting  word. 
To  tell  me  ere  we  part,  mother. 

How  thy  slighted  child  has  erred ! 
Oh !  is  it  that  thine  eyes,  mother. 

Are  fondly  bent  on  mine  ? 
Oh !  is  it  that  my  hand,  mother. 

Is  wildly  clasped  in  thine? 
Oh  1  is  it  that  thy  voice,  mother. 

Falls  kindly  on  mine  ear  7 
My  heart  will  break  with  joy,  mother. 

Those  cherished  tones  to  hear ! 
Oh  I  mourn  not  that  1  die,  mother. 

That  heart  would  sink  with  care. 
If  I  should  seek  thy  face,  mother. 

And  find  a  shadow  there. 
Thy  treasured  smiles  of  love,  mother, 

Around  me  now  have  pkyed ; 
I  fain  would  pass  away,  mother, 

Before  those  smiles  can  fade. 
My  eye  is  growing  dim,  mother, 

My  heart  is  growing  cold. 
My  me  is  ebbing  fast,  mother. 

My  earthly  davs  are  told. 
Thus,  thus  to  hold  thy  hand,  mother. 

Will  still  my  latest  pain- 
Smile  on  me  ere  I  die,  mother. 

Oh !  may  we  meet  again  !* 
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An  Eccleaiasiioal  Biography ;  containing  th$  Lives  of  Ancient 
Fathers  and  Modern  Divines^  &c.  iBy  Walter  FarQuhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Vol.  III.  London.  Riving- 
ton.     1847. 

Of  this  volume  we  need  say  no  jnore  than  that  it  fully  sustains 
the  author's  deservedly  high  reputation.  The  lives  of  Bramhall, 
Brett,  Archbishop  Browne,  Bucer,  Bull,  Burnett,  Butler,  Calvin, 
Cartwrigbt,  and  Cbichele»  are  elaborated  with  much  care.  The 
utmost  impartiality  is  shown  in  the  apportionment  of  space  to 
Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Dissenters :  and  we  think  no 
party  can  fairlv  complain  either  of  slight  or  of  misrepresentation. 
The  work  will  supply  a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  felt,  and 
will  help,  we  trus^  to  infuse  a  better  tone  into  future  ecclesias- 
tical histories.  England  still  labours  under  the  opprobriunw  of 
possessing  no  general  ecclesiastical  history  that  can  be  cor- 
dially recommended  to  students  by  consistent  Anglicans.  Such 
a  work  must  be  written  before  many  years  are  ^one  by.  To  its 
writer  or  writers  Dr*  Hook's  biography  will  be  mvaluable. 


Important  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion^  Ecoplained^  De^ 
monstratedf  and  Vindicated  from  Vulgar  JErrors.  Being  a 
series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Noblb.     London.     1846. 

We  notice  this  work  in  order  to  express  our  regret  at  the 

I)rogress  which,  we  fear,  Swedenborgianism  is  making  in  £ng* 
and;  and  to  warn  persons,  who  may  not  be  aware  of  what 
Swedenborg  really  taught,  against  any  works  in  which  his  teach- 
ing is  spoken  of' with  approbation.  Swedenborg,  then,  was  a 
Sabellian.  His  doctrine  on  the  Trinity  is  that  form  of  Unita- 
rianism  which  least  opposes  the  plain  words  of  scripture,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  first  mode  whereby  human  reason  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  unity. 
As  early  as  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Praxeas,  a  Presby- 
ter of  Ephesus,  passed  from  Proconsular  Asia  into  Italy,  and 
there  openly  advocated  the  doctrine*  that  the  terms  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  were  merely  three  names  designating  one  and  the 
same  JDivine  Person,  who  being  in  himself  absolute  and  entire 
unity,  stood  in  three  relations  towards  man.  (See  TertuU.  alv. 
Praxeam.)  Rejected  from  Italy  he  took  refuge  in  Africa,  and 
there,  although  he  founded  no  sect,  left  his  doctrine.     Half  a 
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century  later  it  was  once  more  brought  into  notice  by  Sabellius, 
a  presbyter,  or  (according  to  some)  a  Bishop  in  the  country  of 
Cyrene.  This  time  it  grew  and  spread.  Despite  of  the  oppo- 
sition  of  Dionysius,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  of  all 
Bishops  except  a  certain  knot  in  Northern  Africa,  the  Sabel- 
lians  became  a  sect,  continuing  to  exist  as  such,  we  know,  for 
above  a  century,  since  the  council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  361) 
formally,  and  by  name,  declared  invalid  their  baptism.  After- 
wards any  intrusion  of  this  subtle  error  into  the  Church  was 
guarded  against  by  the  adoption  of  the  creed  commonly  called  the 
Athanasian,  where  the  '  confusion  of  the  persons '  is  forbidden 
equally  with  the  *  division  of  the  substance*  in  the  Trinity. 

Despite  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Sabellianism  has  from  time  to 
time  more  or  less  infested  our  Church.  Dr.  Wallis,  the  famous 
mathematician  and  logician,  held  undoubtedly  Sabellian  views. 
He  explained  the  expression,  *  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity,"  to  mean  no  more  than  this, — <  God  sustains  three  per- 
sons, that  of  our  Creator,  that  of  our  Redeemer,  and  that  of  our 
SanctiBer/  In  illustration  of  his  meaning,  be  noticed  that 
Cicero  spoke  of  himself  as  sustaining  three  persons,  *  Tres  per* 
sonas  unus  sustineo;  meam,  adversarii,  judicis,'  and  that  the 
same  man  may  at  once  sustain  the  person  of  a  king  and  a  father, 
if  he  be  invested  both  with  royal  and  paternal  authority.  (See 
his  Letters  on  the  Trinity,  and  his  Fifth  Letter  in  answer  to 
the  Arian's  Vindication.)  He  plainly  recognized  no  distidbtion 
in  the  Godhead,  except  relatively  to  us.  His  Trinity  was  a 
mere  Trinity  of  names.  The  approval  with  which  Dr.  Wallia's 
views  are  spoken  of  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Logic,  (article  Person,)  shows  that  he  was,  at  least  in  his 
younger  days,  inclined  to  this  error.  The  earlier  writings,  too, 
of  Dr.  Hampden  inculcate  the  same  doctrine.  We  have  there- 
fore thought  it  right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  men 
against  a  false  belief  which  they  mav  adopt  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  its  heretical  nature,  and  which,  once  adopted  and  con- 
sistently, carried  out  to  its  consequences,  will  utterly  pervert 
their  Christianity.  Of  this  the  Lectures  before  us  are  a  strong 
evidence.  All  the  other  most  important  Christian  doctrines — 
the  atonement,  the  incarnation,  the  intercession  of  Christ,  the 
justification  of  the  sinner,  are  completely  changed  and  destroyed 
by  the  writer's  unsoundness  on  the  fundamental  truth  on  which 
Christianity  is  built — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  security  against  the  spread  of  Sabel- 
lianism would  be  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  where  the  leading 
principle  of  that  heresy  is  wrought  out  to  its  legitimate  results 
with  boldness  and  much  logical  dexterity. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1844-5  and  1845-6. 
Vol.  II.     London.  1846. 

This  society,  established  in  1842,  appears  to  be  very  usefUIIy 
employed.  Its  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  formation, 
history,  and  peculiarities  of  our  tongue ;  which  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  regretted,  since  English  philology  has  certainly  been  hitherto 
but  little  cultivated  among  us.  Far  more  has  been  known  in 
Germany  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  our  language  than  in 
our  own  country.  In  the  present  volume  almost  one-half  of  the 
papers  (14  out  of  8))  are  on  English  philology. 

We  cannot  however  but  lament  that,  of  the  two  classical  lan- 
guages which  the  society  professes  most  especially  to  direct  its 
uttention  to,*  one  seems  almost  entirelv  to  engross  the  society's 
attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Out  of  thirty-one 
papers,  the  record  of  the  society's  proceedings  during  nearly  two 
years,  onfy  one  (No.  47)  is  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  while  five  are  devoted  to  the  Greek.  Now,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Greek  philology  is  at  present  in  so  much  more 
advanced  a  state  than  Latin^  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  this  difference  equalized,  or,  indeed,  even  to  have  the  pro- 
portion reversed.  In  the  first  volume  the  neglect  of  the  Latin 
fanguage  was  yet  more  apparent  It  did  not  form  the  subject  of 
a  single  paper. 

IH)  the  ordinary  reader  we  recommend  an  amusing  paper  on 
OnomatopcBiai  by  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. :  to  the  scholar 
two  papers  on  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  Obsolete  Greek  Words  by 
Attic  Writers,  the  contributions  of  Professor  Maiden ;  to  the 
general  philologist  three  contributions  from  the  Rev.  R.  Garnett, 
(Nob.  39,  42,  50.)  We  wish  the  society  all  success,  and  heartily 
thank  them  for  the  present  volume. 


The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Re- 
vival of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury :  translated  firom  the  Italian  of  the  Abate  Luigi  Lanzi. 
By  Tbomas  Roscoe.  Vol.  I.  London.  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
1847. 

-olume»  which  forms  No.  16  of  Mr.  Bohn's  Standard 
is  got  up  with  his  usual  taste  and  accuracy.  The  fron- 
is  a  very  pleasing  portrait  of  Raffaelle.     Of  the  work 

des  for  the  GoTernment  of  the  Philological  Sodetj. 
r.  —  The  Philological  Society  is  formed  for  the  inyertigation  of  the 
he  affinities,  and  the  history  of  languages  \  and  the  philohgical  illwtra' 
IohML  writen  qf  Orewe  and  Rome. 
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itself  it  appears  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  The  excellence  of 
Lanzi  as  a  critic,  and  his  accuracy  as  an  historian,  are  uni- 
versally admitted.  Nor  is  there,  we  suppose,  much  doubt  that 
of  all  modern  authors,  Roscoe  was  the  best  able  to  translate  the 
work  of  an  Italian.  In  the  present  instance,  too,  he  received  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Professor  Traill,  Mr.  Ottley,  and  Mr. 
Panizzi,  the  librarian  to  the  British  Museum.  There  is  every 
reason  therefore  to  believe  that  his  translation  is  a  faithful  and 
accurate  rendering  of  the  original. 


A  Manual  of  Catechetical  Inetruction  for  Public  and  Private 
use.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Arden,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Devon.     liondon.     Masters.     1847. 

This  will  be  found  an  extremely  useful  book  by  young  clergy- 
men entering  upon  the  ministry.  The  importance  of  the  cate- 
chetical instruction  of  the  young  is  beginning  to  be  generally 
acknowledged,  and  most  of  those  now  ordained  clergymen  feel 
it,  and  would  willingly  obey  the  Church's  canon  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Arden)  and  catechise  after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer. 
Very  often,  however,  they  are  deterred  by  bashfiilness,  by  the 
fear  of  breaking  down  if  they  attempt  it.  Mr.  Arden's  Manual, 
used  in  the  way  which  he  recommends,  will  do  much  to  reihove 
this  fear;  and  will  thus,  we  hope,  give  a  new  impulse  to  cateche- 
tical instruction. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  instruction  is  throughout  truly 
Anglican — neither  Puritan  nor  Romanist ;  and  to  express  our 
high  approval  of  Mr.  Arden's  principle  of  *  taking  little  direct 
notice  of  the  various  errors  which  surround  us,*  and  contenting 
oneself  with  the  *  inculation  of  positive  truth.'  Such  inculcation, 
we  agree  with  him,  is  far  the  best  safeguard  against  prevailing 
heresies. 


A  School  Geography.    By  James  Cornwell.     London.    Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall.     1847. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  as  very 
much  superior  to  the  school  geographies  in  general  use.  We 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  countries  with  which  we  are  ouiv 
selves  well  acquainted,  and  have  found  little  or  nothing  of  inac- 
curacy. The  prominence  given  to  the  physical  geography  of 
each  district  has  our  high  approval.  It  has  too  generally  been 
neglected  by  our  geographers. 
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Oxford. 
The  following  Degrees  have  been  con/erred  ;— 

MASTERS    OF   ARTS. 

Rev.  George  Henry  Turner,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Charles  William  Waiock,  BaUiol  College, 

Rev.  Edmond  du  Buisson,  Oriel  College. 

John  Henry  Slessor,  University  CoUecre. 

Rev  Freeman  Heathcote  Bishop,  Trinity  College. 

Edward  Tindal  Turner,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College. 

William  Basil  TickellJones,  Michel  Scholar  of  Queen's  CoDege. 

Henry  Bamett,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Alfred  Pott,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Frederic  Smith,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  James  George  Mountain,  Merton  College. 

Henry  Nowell  Barton,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 

Rev.  John  Fielden  Mackamess,  Exeter  College. 

Richard  Chamberlain  Smith,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Samuel  Plant,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Davis,  Wadham  College. 

BACHELORS   OF   ARTS. 

William  Francis  Blandy,  Queen's  College. 
Robert  James  Simpson,  Oriel  College. 
Thomas  Huntley  Greene,  Balliol  College. 
John  Stubbs  Bushby,  Brasenose  College. 
John  Conington,  Scholar  of  University  College. 
Edmund  Markham  Heale,  Queen's  College. 
Francis  Gk)ulman  Royds,  Brasenose  College. 
Robert  Fisher,  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College. 
William  Mundy  Wilson,  St.  Alban  HalL 
Phillip  Valpy  Mourant  Filleul,  Wadham  College. 

APPOINTMENTS,   ELECTIONS,    &C. 

In  a  Convocation^  holden  on  Wednesday,  April  14th,  the  proctors 
of  the  last  year  resigned  their  offices,  the  Senior  Proctor,  the  Rev.  O. 
Grordon,  of  Christ  Church,  making  the  accustomed  oration,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  events  of  the  past  year.  The  new  proctors  having  been 
previously  elected,  were  then  presented  for  admission  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

SENIOR   PROCTOR. 

The  Rev.  James  Hannay,  M.A.,  FeDow  of  Worcester  College. 
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JUNIOR    PROCTOR. 

The  Rer.  Martin  Johnson  Green,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  linoohi  College. 

The  Senior  Proctor  was  presented  hy  the  Warden  of  AlI>Sonls  Ccrf- 
lege,  the  election  for  this  year  resting  with  that  society,  hut  as  none  of 
its  members  were  desirous  of  filling  the  office,  the  nonunation  was  trans- 
ferred to  Worcester  Goll^,  by  the  Warden,  with  whom  the  selection 
rests  by  statute. 

The  Junior  Proctor  was  presented  by  the  Rector  of  Unooln  Cdlege« 

Afler  making  the  parliamentary  declaration,  taking  the  usual  oaths, 
and  being  admitted  by  the  Vice-ChanceUor,  with  the  accustomed  cere- 
monies, to  the  office  of  the  proctorship,  the  new  Proctors  nominated 
the  foUowing  gentlemen  to  be  their  pro-proctors  : — 

The  Bev.  James  Bullock,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester  CoDege ;  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Muckleston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester  CoU^;  the 
Rer.  Mark  Pattison,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  lincofai  College;  the  Rer.  Wil- 
liam ELay,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 

Nassau  William  Senior,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Magdakn  College,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Mr.  Drummond,  in  the  room  of  Trayers  Twiss,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The  Rev.  £.  Garrard  Marsh,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoOege, 
Pre1>endaiy  of  Southwell,  and  Vicar  of  Aylesford,  Kent,  has  been  elected 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  the  year  1848. 

The  Rev.  B.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoU^  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Examiners  in  DigeipUnis  Mathemaiicis  et  Physicis. 

The  examiners  for  the  Johnson  Scholarships  have  elected  Mr.  William 
Blight,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  University  College,  to  the  Theological  Scholar- 
ship, and  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  B.A.,  of  Balliol  CoUege,  to  the 
Mathematical  Scholarship  on  that  foundation. 

The  curators  of  Sir  Robert  TayIor*s  Listitution  for  Modem  Lan- 
guages have  nominated  Mr.  John  Macray  to  be  librarian  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  appointed  Mr.  William  Sims  to  be  derk  of 
the  University,  in  the  room  of  the  late  George  Purdue,  who  held  that 
office  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  fulfilled  its  duties  with  great 
diligence  and  fidelity. 

NOTICB8. 

Con^gations  will  be  holden  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Graces,  and 
oonfemng  Degrees,  on  the  following  days  in  the  present  term,  viz. — 
Thursday,  May  6  ;  Saturdav,  May  22.  No  person  will,  on  any  account, 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  iot  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  M.  A.,  or  for  those 
of  B.C.L.,  or  B.M.,  (without  proceeding  through  Arts,)  ^hose  name 
is  not  entered  in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's house,  on  or  before  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  congregation. 

The  Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy  will  commence  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Electricity,  at  the  Clarendon,  on  Monday,  May  the  3rd,  at 
one  o'clock. 

The  curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  will  proceed  in  June  next  to  the 
election  of  a  French  and  of  a  German  teacher  on  that  establishment. 
Names  and  testimonials  of  candidates  will  be  received  until  the  1st  of 
that  month,  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Oxfbrd. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

An  Election  to  Three  Fellowships,  now  vacant  in  this  College,  will  be 
holden  on  Saturday,  May  1st. — One,  on  the  Foundation  of  Kmg  Henry 
the  4  th  and  Walter  Skirlaw,  is  open  with  a  preference  to  persons  bom 
in  the  Diocese  of  York  or  Durham,  who  are  required  to  enter  into  Holy 
Orders  before  they  can  be  admitted  Actual  Fellows. — One,  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  William  of  Durham,  is  open  with  preference,  cceteris  paribus, 
to  persons  bom  in  the  parts  nearest  to  Durham. — One,  on  the  Founda- 
tion of  Sir  Simon  Bennett,  is  open  to  those  only  who  are,  or  have  been. 
Scholars  on  his  Foundation. 

Candidates  are  required  to  announce  themselves  to  the  Master,  on 
Monday,  the  26th  of  April.  And  Candidates  for  the  Fellowships  on 
the  Foundations  of  Henry  the  4th  and  William  of  Durham,  are  required 
to  present  at  the  same  time  certificates  of  their  baptism  and  place  of 
birth. 

queen's  college. 

The  Annual  Election  of  Taberdars  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the 
10th  day  of  June  next. 

Candidates,  being  natives  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  must  present  testimonials  of  good  conduct  from 
their  College  or  School,  and  Certificates  of  Baptism,  to  the  Provost,  on 
or  before  Saturday,  the  5th  day  of  June  next. 

WORCESTER   COLLEGE. 

There  will  be  an  Election  of  a  Scholar  in  this  College  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  Mrs.  Eaton,  on  the  10th  of  June  next.  Candidates  must 
present  to  the  Provost  in  person,  on  the  7th  of  June,  certificates  signed 
by  the  Bishops  of  their  respective  Dioceses,  by  the  Ministers  of  their 
Parish,  and  by  foiir  inhabitants  of  the  same,  that  they  are  sons  of  Cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England,  and  want  assistance  to  support  them 
m  the  University,  together  with  testimonials  of  good  character.  The 
Fellows  of  this  Foundation  are  elected  from  the  Scholars. 

There  will  be  an  Election  of  a  Scholar  in  this  College  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  7th  of  May  next.  Candidates  must  de- 
liver, in  person,  to  the  Provost,  on  the  4th  of  May,  certificates  of  the 
baptism  of  themselves,  and  of  their  parents,  and  of  the  marriage  of 
their  parents,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  born  of  English  parents, 
in  the  provinces  of  York  or  Canterbury ;  together  with  testimonials  of 
good  cnaracter. 

There  is  a  preference,  ceeteria  paribus,  to  Orphans  of  Clergymen. 
The  Fellows  on  this  Foundation  are  elected  from  the  Scholars,  who  are 
eligible  to  Fellowships  till  they  are  thirty  years  of  age. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI   COLLEGE. 

An  Election  will  be  held  in  this  College  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  May, 
for  natives  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

Candidates  must  be  under  nineteen  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  must  present  themselves  to  the  President  at  seven  o'clock  in 
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the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  1st  of  May,  with  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  their  parents  and  of  their  own  baptism,  competent  evidence  of 
the  day  and  pbice  of  their  birth,  testimoniab  from  their  ooll^  ot 
school,  together  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  each  of  the  Electors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  a  Convocation  holden  on  Saturday,  it  was  unanimously  amed 
that  the  following  names  should  be  inserted  in  the  album  or  catafegne 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  University : — ^The  Very  Rev.  John  Ireliud, 
D.D.,  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  founder  of  the  Exegetical  Profes- 
sorship, and  of  four  Scholarships  for  the  promotion  of  classical  learning 
and  taste  ,  the  Rev.  Robert  Mason,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Queen's  CoUege ; 
Richard  Gough,  the  eminent  topographer  ;  Francis  Douce,  Esq.,  equally 
distinguished  as  an  antiquary  and  annotator  on  Shakspeare.  Dr. 
Mason  bequeathed  a  very  large  sum  for  the  use  of  the  Bodleian  Library  ; 
Mr.  Gough  left  his  extensive  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  the  topography  of  this  kingdom ;  and  Mr.  Douc<>  the  whole 
of  his  valuable  library  and  a  large  coUection  of  ancient  prints,  to  the 
University.     These  are  also  deposited  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  Reader  in  Geology  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
'  Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Earth ;  the  Physical  Revolutions  it 
has  undergone,  and  the  Changes  in  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life  that 
have  attended  them,'  on  Tuesday  last. — ^The  lectures  mH  be  continued 
during  Easter  and  Act  Terms. 


LIST   OF    CANDIDATES   FOR   THE    DEGREE   OF   B.A. 


Alexander,  D.  L.,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Alexander,  Wm.,  New  Inn  Hall 
Alington,  William,  Merton 
Arnold,  Edward  G.,  Exeter 
Astley,  Charles  T.,  Jesus 
Baker,  James,  University 
Banks,  Frederick,  Magd.  Hall 
Bankes,  John  S.,  University 
Barstow,  Michael  G.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Birch,  Frederick,  New  Inn  Hall 
Bland,  Philip  D.,  University 
Blucke,  Wm.  S.,  Ma^d.  Hall 
Boothby,  Evelyn,  University 
Bousfield,  6.  B.,  St.  Edm.  Hall 
Bowles,  Thomas,  Queen's 
Boyer,  Robert  C,  Wadham 
Bradley,  Arthur,  Queqn's 
Brooke,  John  G.,  tfniversity 
Buller,  Morton  E.,  Balliol 
Bullock,  Wm.  T.,  Magd.  Hall 
Burridge,  Thos.  W.,  Magd.  Hall 
Campbell,  John  A.  L.,  Oriel 
Carden,  Arthur,  Ch.  Ch. 


Caswell,  John,  New  Inn  Hall 
Cattley,  Richard,  Worcester 
Chalker,  Frederick,  Corpus 
Chandless,  Thomas,  Exeter 
Chapman,  Edward  M.,  Lincoln 
Colenso,  Thomas  B.,  Exeter 
Compton,  Berkeley  D.,  Merton 
Cox,  John  IL,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Cree,  John  A.,  University 
Dance,  Henry  A.,  Queen's 
Davey,  William  H.,  Lincoln 
Davies,  George  J.,  Exeter 
Davies,  James,  Exeter 
Davisou,  Robert  T.,  Liuoolu 
Dawson,  William,  Lincoln 
Delafosse,  Augustus  N.,  Oriel 
Eden,  Arthur,  Queen's 
Evanson,  Richard  M.,  Oriel 
Field,  James  M.,  Worcester 
Fellows,  Edward,  Exeter 
Fen  wick,  John  E.  A.,  UniTcrsity 
Field,  Edmund,  Exeter 
Fordyce,  A.  T.  D.,  St.  John  s 
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Foster,  Edmimd  B.,  Balliol 
Fox,  Edward  G.,  Wadham 
Fraser,  Simon  J.  G.,  Exeter 
Fuidge,  William,  Magd.  HaU 
Garth,  Henry,  Ch.  Ch. 
Govett,  Thos.  R.  Magd.  Hall 
Grainger,  Thomas  C,  Lincoln 
Greenham,  Wm.,  Magd.  Hall 
Gwynn,  Thomas,  Ch.  Ch. 
Haggard,  Mark,  Ch.  Ch. 
Harding,  Robert  G.,  Balliol 
Hargreaves,  Hen.  U.,  St.  John's 
Harris,  Stanford,  St.  Edm.  Hall 
Heam,  Thomas  J.,  New  College 
Heath,  Charles,  Worcester 
Herbert,  Henry,  Worcester 
Heygate,  William  U.,  Merton 
Hichens,  William,  St.  John's 
Hinde,  Wm.  H.  F.,  University 
Hodgson,  Rice  J.,  Lincoln 
Hoggan,  Charles  A.,  Oriel 
Hole,  Francis,  Magd.  Hall 
Howard,  Edward  J.,  Lincoln 
Hughes,  Hugh  R.,  Jesus 
Hull,  John  W.,  Brasenose 
Hutchison,  Wm.,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Incledon,  Charles  P.,  Worcester 
Jones,  Edward,  New  Inn  Hall 
Keen,  William,  V\  orcester 
Keene,  Charles  R.,  Balliol 
Kewley,  John  W.,  Brasenose 
King,  Richard  H.,  Merton 
Kittermaster,  F.  W.,  Pembroke 
Knight,  Robert  H.,  Brasenose 
Langton,  S.  S.  P.,  Magd.  Hall 
Leaver,  Henry  C,  Pembroke 
Lightfoot,  John  N.,  Magd.  Hall 
Lomas,  Holland,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Lowndes,  Ch.  C,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Lumley,  Jos.  R.,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Macdonald,  James  G.,  Pembroke 
Markham,  Thos.  H.,  Brasenose 
Marriott,  Wharton  B„  Exeter 
Marsh,  Thomas,  St.  Edm.  Hall 
Master,  A.  C,  New  Inn  Hall 
Maynard,  John  H.,  Pembroke 
Merewether,  John  F.,  Oriel 
Meyrick,  Frederick,  Trinity 
Middleton,  Hen.  A.,  Brasenose 
Miller,  George  T.,  Worcester 
Milman,  William,  Ch.  Ch. 


Morgan,  Hugh,  Jesus 
Nepean,  Evan  Y.,  Queen's 
Nicholson,  Nathaniel  A.,  Trinity 
Ogilvy,  Lord,  Ch.  Ch. 
Ogle,  John,  Trini^ 
Oldham,  Joshua,  Brasenose 
Orlebar,  Augustus,  Wadham 
Pakington,  John  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Palmer,  George  H.,  Exeter 
Parker,  Thomas  C,  Wadham 
Parsons,  John  T.,  Balliol 
Paterson,  T.  B.,  New  Inn  Hall 
Peel,  Robert  K.,  Balliol 
Penfold,  Edward  H.,  St.  John's 
Fetch,  George,  Lincoln 
Pinder,  Edward,  Wadham 
Pitman,  Maurice  G.,  Queen's 
Polehampton,  E.  T.  G.,  Pembroke 
Povah,  Alfred,  Wadham 
Power,  John,  St.  Edmund  Hail 
Price,  Thomas,  Magd.  Hall 
Prince,  John,  Corpus 
Prout,  William,  Worcester 
Bandolph,  Cyril.  Ch.  Ch. 
Rayer,  Henry,  Trinity 
Richards,  George  H.,  Exeter 
Ricketts,  Martin  H.,  Exeter 
Roberts,  Evan,  Jesus 
Roberts,  John  L ,  Queen's 
Robertson,  George  S.,  Exeter 
Robinson,  John,  Queen's 
Rooke  Seton  P.,  Oriel 
Ross,  Charles  D.,  \Vadham 
Salmon,  Henry  T.,  Exeter 
Saltrem,  Willett  C,  Oriel 
Sampson,  William  F.,  Exeter 
Sanders,  Arthur,  Balliol 
Sargent,  Henry  W.,  Merton 
Savigny,  Wm.  H.,  Worcester 
Scholefield,  Arthur  F.  H.,  Trinity 
Sealey,  Wm.,  St.  Alban  Hall 
SeUar,  William  Y.,  Balhol 
Seymour,  Alfred,  Ch.  Ch. 
Shebbeare,  Charles,  University 
Sillifant,  John  W.,  Exeter 
Smart,  G.  N.  C,  University 
Smith,  Boteler  C,  Trinity 
Smith,  Edmund  J  ,  Worcester 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Villiers  C,  New  College 
Smyth,  Alfred  J.  E.,  University 
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Southey,  Thomas  C,  Queen's 
Staplyton,  WilHam  C,  Merton 
Stephens,  Thomas  S.,  Worcester 
Sutton,  Adoniali  S.,  Exeter 
^kes,  Thomas  B.,  Worcester 
Tamplin,  George,  St.  John's 
Terry,  Charles,  Exeter 
Thomas,  Lewis,  New  Inn  Hall 
Thomas,  Bees  6.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Thorold,  Anthony  W.,  Queen's 
Tonks,  Edmund,  Queen's 
Townshend,  Cecil,  Magdalen 
Tyler,  Charles,  Pembroke 
Tyiey,  Edward,  Trinity 
Vaughan,  JameS  S.,  Balliol 
Verity,  Charles  F.,  Lincohi 
Vickers,  J.  C.  H.,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Vincent,  Richard,  Braaenose 
Walkem,  George,  New  Inn  Hall 


Walter,  Francis,  Woraesier 
Walter,  Walter  G.,  Wadham 
Wathen,  John  B^  Qaeen'a 
Watkin,  John  W.,  St.  Edm.  Hail 
Watson,  George,  Trinity 
WhattOD,  John.  St.  Mary  HaU 
Whitlock,  George  S.,  Brasenoae 
Whitmore,  Joseph  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Whitmoze,  Robert  T.,  Merton 
Wittle,  Charles,  New  Inn  HaU 
Wickham,  Charies,  Wadham 
WiUiams,  Montagae,  Exeter 
Windle,  William,  Magd.  HaU 
Witherby,  Robert  H.,  Exeter 
Wodehouse,  Lord,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wood,  Horace  S.,  New  CoUege 
WooUey,  Fred.,  St.  Mary  Hall 
Workman,  William,  Worcester 
Wrottealey,  Hon.  C,  Uniyersity. 


Cambridge. 

APPOINTMENTS,    BISECTIONS,   &C. 

W.  F.  L.  Fischer,  B.A.  of  Pembroke  College,  has  been  elected  FeUow 
of  Clare  HaU. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Henry  James  Sumner 
Mame,  B.A.,  (1844,)  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  HaU,  to  the  Queen's 
professorship  of  the  civU  law,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Geldart,  LL.D. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert,  ChanceUor  of  this  University, 
has  been  pleased  to  re-appoint  Mr.  John  Crouch,  Yeoman  Bedel  of  the 
University.  The  above  office  has  been  fQled  by  Mr.  Crouch  under  the 
appointment  of  four  ChanceUors,  namely  :  —The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  Marquess  of  Camden,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  the, Prince  Albert. 

NOTICES. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  there  wUl  be  congregations  on  the  foUow- 
ing  days  in  the  Easter  term : — ^Wednesday,  ApiU  21,  at  eleven ;  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  at  eleven ;  Wednesday,  May  19,  at  eleven;  Friday,  June 
1 1,  (Stat.  B.D.  Com.,)  at  ten  ;  Wednesday,  June  23,  at  eleven;  Satur- 
day, July  3,  at  eleven ;  Monday,  July  5,  at  eleven ;  Friday,  July  9, 
(end  of  Term,)  at  ten. 

The  Vice-ChanceUor  has  given  Notice  that  he  has  received  several 
copies  of  Professor  Wilson's  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hin- 
dus from  the  Gentleman  in  the  Bengal  CivU  Service  who  has  presented 
to  the  University  a  Prize  for  the  best  Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  in  a  form  suited  to  the  Hindus.  The  books  wiU  be  placed 
in  the  University  Library  for  the  use  of  the  Candidates  for  the  Priae. 

The  Examinations  for  the  License  ad  Practicandum  in  Medicina,  wUl 
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commence  on  Monday,  May  17,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  at  the  Arts' 
Schools  under  the  Public  Library,  and  will  continue  on  that  and  the 
three  following  days.  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phy- 
sic wUl  be  exammed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  the  Downing  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine* 

MI8CEI.IJINEOUS. 

Phiiatophical  Society. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  held  April  19 » 
Professor  ChdUs,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Henry  Richard  Luard,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Moon  on  Transversal  Vibrations. 

A  yeroal  communication  was  made  by  Professor  Challis  on  the  Aurora 
Boreahs  of  March  19. 

THE    NEW   PLANET. 

The  Syndicate  appointed  to  visit  the  Observatory  beg  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  the  following  statement  of  observations  made  hj  Professor 
Challis  on  the  New  Planet,  in  continuation  of  those  described  in  his 
former  report,  and  also  of  the  results  deduced  from  them  by  Mr.  Adams 
respecting  the  elements  of  the  Planet's  orbit. 

H.  Philpott,  Vice  Chancellor. 


John  Graham 
B.  Chapman 
W.  Whewell 
Joshua  King 


Geoi^  Peacock 
James  Cartmell 
Chas.  W.  Goodwin. 
G.  G.  Stokes. 


SECOND  REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  OBSERVATORY  RELATING 
TO  THE  NEW  PLANET,  '  NEPTUNE.' 

In  conformity  with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Vice-C3ianceUor  and  the 
Observatoiy  Syndicate,  at  their  ordinary  [terminal  meeting  held  on 
March  15,  I  propose  in  this  Report  to  carry  on,  for  the  information  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  account  of  proceedings  in  the  Observatory 
relative  to  the  new  Planet,  a  first  report  of  which  was  made  on  Decem- 
ber 12  of  last  year.  The  theoretical  grounds  on  which  a  search  for  the 
Planet  was  instituted,  the  manner  in  which  the  search  was  conducted, 
and  the  degree  of  success  that  attended  it,  were  stated  in  the  former 
report,  which  brought  the  history  of  proceedings  down  to  the  date  at 
which  the  Planet  was  discovered.  I  have  now  to  give  an  account  of  the 
subsequent  observations,  both  of  its  position  in  the  heavens,  and  of  its 
physiciEd  I4>pearance,  and  to  state  the  results  respecting  the  orbit,  which 
have  been  aeduced  from  the  observations  by  calculation. 

A  regular  series  of  observations  of  the  Planet  was  commenced  on 
October  3,  1846,  and  continued  at  all  available  opportunities,  partly  with 
the  meridian  instruments,  and  partly  with  the  Northumberland  £qua- 
toreal,  to  December  4,  soon  after  which  the  Planet  became  too  faint  to 
observe  on  the  meridian  on  account  of  daylight.  The  observations  were 
subsequently  carried  on  with  the  Equatoreal  to  January  15.  The  series 
was  much  interrupted  by  cloudy  weather,  particularly  in  the  months  of 
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December  and  January.  On  the  whole  I  hare  obtained  twenty-eight 
positions  of  the  Phtnet  with  the  meridian  instruments,  and  twenty-five 
positions  with  the  Northumberland  Equatoreal,  by  means  of  ninety-two 
differential  observations  of  Right  Ascension  and  as  many  of  North 
Polar  Distance.  The  Eouatoreal  measures  were  all  referred  to  the 
same  star,  No.  7,648  of  tne  British  Association  Catalogue,  the  exact 
place  of  which  was  determined  by  sixteen  observations  with  the  Transit, 
and  eight  observations  with  the  Mural  Circle.  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  tne  positions  obtained  with  the  Equatoreal  are  entitled  to  very 
nearly  the  same  weight  as  those  obtained  on  the  meridian.  All  the 
above  observations  I  have  completely  reduced,  and  have  placed  the  re- 
sults at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Adams  for  deducing  elements  of  the  Planet  s 
orbit. 

On  January  12,  I  had  for  the  first  time  a  distinct  impression  that 
the  Planet  was  surrounded  by  a  ring.  The  appearance  noticed  was 
such  as  would  be  presented  by  a  ring  like  that  of  Saturn,  situated  with 
its  plane  very  obUque  to  the  object  of  vision.  I  felt  convinced  that 
the  observed  elongation  could  not  be  attributed  to  atmospheric  refrac^ 
tion,  or  to  an  irregular  action  on  the  pencils  of  light,  because  when  the 
object  was  seen  most  steadily  I  distinctly  perceived  a  symmetrical 
form.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Morgan,  being  requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  Planet,  gave  the  same  cUrection  of 
the  axis  of  elongation  as  that  in  which  it  appeared  to  me.  I  saw  the 
ring  again  on  the  evening  of  January  14.  In  my  note- book  I  remark, 
*  The  ring  is  very  apparent  with  a  power  of  215,  in  a  field  considerably 
illuminated  by  lamp-light.  Its  brightness  seems  equal  to  tliat  of  the 
Planet  itself.'  On  that  evening,  Mr.  Morgan,  at  my  request,  made  a 
drawing  of  the  form,  which,  on  comparison,  coincided  very  closely  with 
a  drawing  made  independently  by  myself.  The  ratio  of  the  diameter 
of  the  ring  to  that  of  the  Planet,  as  measured  from  the  drawings,  is 
about  that  of  three  to  two.  The  angle  made  bv  the  axis  of  the  ring 
with  a  parallel  of  declination,  in  the  south-preceding  or  north-following 
quarter,  I  estimated  at  sixty  degrees.  By  a  measurement  taken  with  a 
position  circle  on  January  15,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
this  angle  was  found  to  be  sixty-five  degrees.  I  am  unable  to  account 
entirely  for  my  not  having  noticed  the  nng  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
observations.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  an  appearance  like  this; 
which  it  is  difiicult  to  recognize  except  in  a  good  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, might,  for  a  long  time,  escape  detection,  if  not  expressly  and 
repeatedly  looked  for.  To  force  itself  on  the  attention,  it  woidd  re- 
quire to  be  seen  under  extremely  favourable  circumstances.  Previous 
to  the  observations  in  January,  the  Planet  had  been  hid  for  more  than 
three  weeks  by  clouds.  The  evenings  of  January  12  and  14  were 
particularly  good,  and  the  Planet  was  at  first  looked  at  in  strong  twi- 
light. Under  very  similar  circumstances  I  have  twice  seen  with  tlie 
Northumberland  telescope  the  second  division  of  Saturn's  ring. 

I  communicated  to  Mr.  Lnssell,  ot  Liverpool,  who  was  the  first  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  ring,  my  observations  upon  it,  accompanied 
with  a  drawing ;  and  1  have  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  drawing 
of  the  appearance  presented  in  his  twenty-feet  reflector,  closely  resem- 
bling mine  both  as  to  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  ring.     Mr. 
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Lasaell  writes, '  I  cannot  refuse  to  consider  that  your  observation  puts 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  reality  of  mine.'  In  this  conclusion  I 
concur,  and  accordingly  in  communications  to  the  Eoyal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  the  Schumacher's  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  containing 
my  reduced  observations,  I  have  ventured  to  express  mj  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  ring. 

By  micrometer  measures  taken  with  the  Northumberland  telescope, 
I  find  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  Planet  to  be  very  nearly 
three. 

The  above  account  includes  all  the  observations  on  the  Planet  I 
could  obtain  before  its  disappearance  in  the  solar  rays.  By  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Adams  I  am  able  to  add  some  particulars  respecting  ita  orbit, 
which  he  has  derived  by  calculation  from  the  reduced  places  with 
which  I  furnished  him.  As  was  stated  in  the  former  report,  Mr. 
Adams  calculated  first  approximations  to  the  elements,  by  employing 
the  places  I  obtained  on  August  4  and  August  12,  in  the  course  of 
searching  for  the  Planet,  with  observations  since  the  discovery  extending 
to  October  13.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  second  approxima- 
tions, I  now  give  the  first  results. 

o         ' 

Heliocentric  Longitude 326.30    Aug. -4,  1846 

Longitude  of  the  Descending  Node  .         .  309.43 

Inclination  of  the  Orbit  .         .         .         .1.45 

Distance  of  the  Planet  from  the  Sun        .         .     30.05 

In  calculating  the  following  second  approximations  Mr.  Adams  used 
the  mean  of  the  two  places  of  August  as  a  single  place,  and  of  the  others 
he  selected  nine  which  seemed  to  be  the  best  determined,  and  which 
were  separated  by  convenient  intervals.  All  the  results  are  calculated 
for  the  epoch  of  1846,  August  8,0.  mean  time  at  Greenwich. 

Heliocentric  Longitude  of  the  Planet  referred  to  the  »     '       " 

mean  Equinox  of  1847,0 326.41.12,3 

Heliocentric  motion  in  Longitude  in  100  days      .         .  36.  5,52 

Heliocentric  Latitude  South 30.34,4 

Change  of  Heliocentric  Latitude  in  100  days        .         .  I.  4,44 

Longitude  of  the  Descending  Node      ....  310.3.44,0 

Inclination  of  the  Orbit               1.46.49,1 

Distance  of  the  Planet  from  the  Sun   ....  30,008 

Half  the  Latus  Rectum  of  tho  Orbit            .         .         .  30,228 

The  first  position  on  which  the  above  results  depend,  that  of  August 
4,  was  obtained  sixteen  days  before  the  Planet  was  in  opposition,  and 
the  last  position,  that  of  January  15,  thirty-two  days,  before  it  was  in 
conjunction.  The  great  variation  of  the  Planefs  elongation  from  the 
sun  in  this  interval,  is  favourable  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  de- 
terminations, which  although  they  cannot  pretend  to  extreme  accuracy 
on  account  of  the  short  period  over  which  the  observations  extend, 
are  yet  entitled  to  considerable  weight.  Mr.  Adams  has  in  fact  cal- 
culated the  probable  errors  of  the  above  results  by  supporting  each 
observation  of  Right  Ascension  or  of  North  Polar  Distance  to  be  liable 
to  an  error  of  three  seconds,  and  he  finds  that  there  is  little  probability 
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of  their  receiving  any  great  amount  of  correction  by  taking  account  of 
future  observations.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  and  second 
approximations  do  not  differ  by  any  large  quantities.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  places  of  August  are  deserving  of  confidence,  and 
that,  on  account  of  the  extension  given  to  the  period  of  observation  by 
including  those  places,  this  second  approximation  to  the  elements  is 
more  accurate  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  depended  solely  on  obser- 
vations made  since  the  discovery  of  the  Planet. 

The  calculations  give  59'  .8'^  for  the  Pknet's  Heliocentric  motion 
from  August  4  to  January  15.  This  is  so  small  an  arc  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  deduce  with  any  degree  of  certainty  those  elements,  the 
determination  of  which  depends  on  change  of  the  heliocentric  distance. 
Mr.  Adams  has,  however,  discussed  the  observations  with  this  object 
in  view,  and  has  obtained  certain  limiting  results,  which,  as  possess- 
ing considerable  interest,  I  here  subjoin. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  cannot  exceed  0.18.  The  most  pro- 
bable value  is  0,06,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  eccentricities  of  the 
orbits  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 

The  most  probable  longitude  of  perihelion  is  40^  58',  and  the  pro- 
bable true  anomaly  276.°  43^  according  to  which  the  Planet  is  near 
the  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum  and  is  descending  towards  perihelion 
These  results  are  extremely  uucertun. 

The  mean  distance  is  30,35,  with  a  probable  error  of  0,25  ;  and  the 
corresponding  sidereal  period  is  167  years,  with  a  probable  error  of 
about  two  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  periodic  time  is  very 
nearly  double  that  of  Uranus  ;  so  that  these  two  bodies  will  offer  an 
instance  of  mutual  perturbations  of  large  amount,  differing  in  character 
from  those  of  the  other  planets,  but  analogous  to  the  mutual  pertur* 
bations  of  the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third  sateUites  of 
Jupiter. 

According  to  Bode's  law  of  the  planetary  distances,  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  New  Planet  should  be  nearly  Jthirty-eight.  The  actual 
mean  distance  differs  so  much  from  this,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  this  singular  law,  which  holds  with  reference  to  the  other 
planets,  fails  in  this  instance. 

Since  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  New  Planet  is  to  that  of  Uranus 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four,  according  to  the  foregoing  determi- 
nation of  the  distance  its  bulk  is  to  that  of  Uranus  in  the  ratio  of  eight 
to  five. 

The  above  is  the  sum  of  the  desults  derivable  from  the  first  series  of 
observations.  For  further  and  more  exact  information  we  must  wait 
till  the  Planet  emerges  from  the  solar  rays.  Before  concluding  this 
report,  I  am  desirous  of  saving  a  few  words  vrith  respect  to  the  nawM 
of  the  Planet.  I  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  M. 
Struve  the  copy  of  a  communication  read  by  him  at  the  general  annual 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh  on 
December  29,  in  which  he  states  the  reasons  that  have  induced  himself 
and  the  other  Poulkova  astronomers  to  adhere  to  the  name  of  Neptune^ 
which  name  was  first  proposed  by  the  French  Board  of  Longitude, 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  Planet.  These  reasons  are  thus 
briefly  expressed  in  a  note  addresised  to  me  petsouaily  :  <  The  Poulkova 
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astronomers  have  resolred  to  maintain  the  name  of  Neptune,  in  the 
'  opinion  that  the  name  of  Leyerrier  would  be  against  the  accepted  ana- 

^  «^g7>  and  against  historical  truth,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  M.  Adams 

^  has  been  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  that  body,  though  not  so 

^  happy  as  to  effect  a  direct  result  of  his  indications/    IVf .  Strure's  com- 

'  munication  has  been  published  in  this  country  by  the   Astronomer 

Royal,  who  has  expressed  his  assent  to  the  reasons  therein  contained, 
and  his  determination  to  adopt  the  name  of  Neptune.    Professor 
^  Gauss  and  Professor  Encke  have  abo,  as*I  understood,  adopted  this 

^  name.    I  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  my  intention  (and  I  am  permitted 

I  to  say,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Adams  also)  to  follow  the  example  set  by 

I  these  eminent  astronomers. 

(Signed)  J.  CHALLIS. 

Cambridge  Observatory,  March  22, 1847. 
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History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J.  Michblet.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
in  the  College  Royal.    London.     H.  G.  Bohn.     1847. 

At  length  the  mask  is  thrown  off— or  more  charitably,  and, 
we  believe,  more  truly — at  length  the  plant  is  full  grown,  the 
germ  has  reached  its  development, — Michelet  is  an  avowed  in- 
fidel. It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  most  of  our  readers 
that  at  a  time  when  religious  men  in  this  country,  even 
good  churchmen,  were  more  than  half  inclined  to  look  with 
fovour  on  this  powerful  writer,  and  to  see  in  him  simply  an  as- 
sailant of  the  abuses  of  popery  and  the  villanies  of  Jesuitism,  we 
came  forward  to  warn  them  against  making  common  cause  with 
one  whose  assaults  were  in  truth  directed  against  religion  itself; 
whose  weapons,  while  they  seemed  hurled  against  the  mere 
armour  in  which  popery  stands  encased,  pierced  through  to  the 
very  vitals  of  Christianity.  We  proved,  chiefly  by  the  writings 
of  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  whom  M.  Michelet  admitted  to  be  his 
alter  egof  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
spirit  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Condorcet,  which  these  well- 
agreed  joint-writers  were  endeavouring  to  propagate.*  And 
now  M.  Michelet  has  openly  proclaimed  that  this  is  indeed  the 
case, — now  at  last  he  avers  that  he  not  only  goes  the  same 
lengths  with  his  yoke-fellow,  but  that  he  even  goes  beyond  him ; 
for  the  first  time  he  sets  himself  to  oppose  Christianity. 

We  are  glad  that  it  has  come  to  this.  Henceforth  the  in- 
fluence of  Michelet  in  our  own  country  will  be  trivial — ^inappre- 
ciable. He  may  continue  to  sway  the  mind  of  Za  Jeune  France^ 
but  here,  among  ourselves,  he  will  be  powerless.  Even  in 
France,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  his  popularity  will  suffer  by  the 

•  No.  xi.  art.  i. 
VOL.    IV.  XX 
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publication  of  the  present  work.  He  bad  better  have  remained 
where  he  was,  the  advocate  of  a  va^ue  Pantheism,  than  have  de- 
clared himself,  as  he  now  has,  a  Deist,  a  mere  Voltairist  Deism, 
negative,  precise,  and  cold,  can  never  attract  men.  Pantheism,  posi- 
tive, vague,  and  glowing,  has  at  all  times  a  charm,  and  for  this  gene- 
ration, which  is  struggling  out  of  selfishness  into  love,  out  of  exclu- 
siveness  into  catholicity,  it  must  of  necessity  have  a  most  peculiar 
one.  Michelet,  with  all  his  power,  will  scarcely,  we  think,  win 
men  over  generally  from  the  poetic  and  imaginative,  to  the  more 
intellectual  and  logical  creed.  He  will  find  his  followers,  no 
doubt — ^but  we  should  expect  a  division  from  henceforth  in  the 
councils  of  La  Jeune  France — a  schism  between  the  Micheletists 
and  the  Quinetists — wherein  the  former,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  will  be  the  minority.  Even  if  Quinet  himself  suc- 
cumbs to  the  stronger  mind  and  keener  intellect  of  his  ci-devant 
friend  and  present  adversary,  the  school  of  Quinet  will  remain : 
in  a  nation  of  warm  and  poetic  temperament  Deism  can  never 
absorb  Pantheism. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  prove  what  we 
have  here  advanced,— that  M.  Michelet  has  in  the  present  work 
gone  beyond  even  his  friend  Quinet,  and  is  the  open  and  avowed 
enemy  of  Christianity. 

*  Is  the  Revolution  the  fulfilling  of  Christianity  ?'  Ttiis  is  the 
question  to  be  considered,  M.  Michelet  says,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  present  volume.  (Part  i.  sect  ii.  p.  17.)  In  other  words,  is 
the  theory  of  M.  Quinet,  which  will  be  found  in  our  second 
volume,  (pp.  415—421,) — is  this  theory  tenable  or  is  it  not  ?  The 
answer  to  this  develops  to  the  full  M.  Michelet's  present  views. 

First,  with  distinct  reference  to  his  friend  Quinet,  he  observes, 
that  *  several  eminent  writers,  with  a  laudable  wish  for  peace  and 
reconciliation,  have  lately  affirmed  that  the  Revolution  was  but 
the  accomplishment  of  Christianity— that  it  came  to  continue 
and  to  realize  the  latter,  and  to  make  good  all  it  had  promised.^ 
But  in  opposition  to  this  view,  he  remarks, 

<  If  this  assertion  be  well  founded,  the  philosophers,  the  precursors, 
the  masters  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  grievously  erred,  and  have 
acted  very  differently  firom  their  real  intentions.  Generally,  they 
aimed  at  any  thing  rather  than  the  aeeomplishment  of  Christianity  J 

'  This  is  undeniable,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  well  aimed  blow  at 
the  Quinet  theory ;  but  M.  Michelet  does  not  stop  here — ^be 
follows  up  his  advantage,  and  adds, 

*  If  the  Revolution  consisted  in  that  and  nothing  more,  it  would  not 
then  be  distmct  from  Christianity,  but  the  actual  time  of  its  existence, 
its  virile  age,  its  age  of  reason.  It  would  be  nothing  in  itself.  In  thu 
ease  there  would  not  he  two  actors,  but  on«,— Christianity.  If  there 
be  but  one  actor,  then  no  drama,  no  crisis ;  the  struggle  we  belieee  we 
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see  is  a  mere  iUutum ;  the  world  seems  to  be  agitated,  but  in  reality  is 
motionless.     But  no,  it  is  not  so — the  struggle  is  too  real/ 

Again, 

*  The  former  principle  (the  principle  of  the  ReTolution)  confident  of 
life,  and  for  this  reason  so  mnch  the  more  pacific,  would  whisper  to  the 
latter :  "  I  come  to  fulfil,  not  to  abolish."  *'  The  old  principle  has  no 
manner  of  wish  to  be  Julfilled/*  The  very  word  sounds  ominous  and 
sepulchral.' 

All  this  is  admirable, — ^unanswerable.  The  Quinetists  must 
feel  most  keenly  such  home  thrusts.  Their  theory,  comfortable 
to  the  feeling  and  pleasant  to  the  imagination,  cannot  bear  the 
test  of  examination  by  the  intellect.  Common  sense  is  fatal  to 
such  fine  imaginings.  *  Christianity  has  no  manner  of  wish  to 
be  fulfilled  ;*  near  this,  ye  deyelopment-lovers,  Quinetist,  Ro- 
manist, or  Germanist !  Christianity  rejects  you.  Christianity 
refuses  to  be  *  fulfilled.' — abhors  all  your  *  developments.'  '  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  re- 
ceived^  let  him  be  accursed.'  <  Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
once  for  all  {'dmt)  delivered  to  the  saints.'  Thus  Christianity 
speaks. 

Again:  <  The  philosophers  aimed  at  anything  rather  than 
the  accomplishment  of  Christianity/  They  attacked — they  as- 
sailed— they  did  their  utmost  to  demolish.  It  was  no  sham  con- 
test they  entered  on,  but  a  real  downright  struggle.  Each  party 
recognised  in  the  other  its  deadly  enemy. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  these  observations  upon  the  un- 
tenableness  of  the  Quinet  theory  would  have  ushered  in  some- 
thing of  a  palinodia — ^some  retractation  of  the  applauses  pre- 
viously bestowed  by  the  writer  upon  the  Revolution  and  the 
philosophers.  But  no  I  Seeing  clearly  and  acknowledging  that 
*  the  Revolution  contradicts  Christianity/  and  *  is  its  adversary,' 
(p.  18,)  M.  Michelet,  instead  of  cooling  in  his  admiration  of  the 
Revolution,  determines  to  sacrifice  his  faith  for  it. 

It  was  not  perhaps  much  to  sacrifice.  So  long  ago  as  the  date 
of  bis  Life  of  Luther,  M.  Michelet  expressed  himself  in  a  wav 
which  showed  that  bis  belief  in  Christianity  was  very  weak 
and  wavering, — a  matter  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  conviction, 
with  him.  <  Touch  Christianity,'  he  said,  <  it  is  only  they  who 
know  it  not  who  would  not  hesitate.  .  •  •  For  me,  I  call  to 
mind  the  nights  when  I  nursed  a  sick  mother.  She  suffered 
from  remaining  in  the  same  position,  and  would  ask  to  be  moved, 
to  be  helped  to  turn  in  her  bed — the  filial  hands  would  not  hesi- 
tate.  .  .  •  How  move  her  aching  limbs?'  And  so  he  would 
not  *  touch  Christianity*  then.  Now  he  says  the  deathbed  of 
a  father  has  compelled  him  to  *  fathom  deeply  the  foundations  of 
his  faith.'  (p.  IL)    '  During  the  most  awful  circumstances  that 
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cau  attend  human  life,  between  death  and  the  grave, — ^when  the 
survivor,  himself  partly  dead,  has  been  sitting  in  judgment  between 
two  worlds/  he  has  investigated  the  questions  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  has  discovered  that  Christianity 
is  a  fable,  and  not  even  a  harmless  Bction,  but  one  which 
^crushes  the  heart  of  man,*  (p.  23,)  and  *  banishes  and  pro- 
scribes justice/  (p.  22.)  Accordingly  he  can  no  longer  keep 
silence, — he  is  compelled  to  speak  out.  *A  ray  from  above* 
— '  a  vivid  inspiration  from  heaven,'  has  descended  on  him. 
(p.  11.)  He  must  away  with  concealment  and  compromise. 
'  The  world  is  waiting  for  a  fiuth,'  and  *  never  can  faith  have 
a  beginning  in  deceit,  cunning,  or  treaties  of  falsehood.'  The 
sham  must  be  exposed — the  false  must  be  trampled  under  foot, — 
then  a  <  deep  foundation*  may  be  laid,  *  upon  which  a  better  age 
maybuild  the  faith  of  the  future."  (p.  16.) 

In  his  objections  to  Christianity  there  is  no  great  novelty. 
The  following  extracts  will  show,  better  than  any  words  of  ours 
can  do,  the  nature  of  them. 

*  The  Revolution  founds  fraternity  or  the  love  of  man  for  man,  on 
mutual  duty,— on  Right  and  Justice.  This  base  is  fundamental,  and 
no  other  is  necessary. 

^  It  did  not  seek  to  add  to  this  certain  principle  one  derived  from 
dubious  history.  It  did  not  ground  fraternity  on  a  common  relation- 
ship,— K  filiation  which  transmits,  with  our  blood,  the  participation  of 
crime  from  father  to  son, 

*  This  carnal  material  principle,  which  introduces  justice  and  injustice 
into  the  blood,  and  transmits  them,  with  the  tide  of  life,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  violently  contradicts  the  spiritual  notion  of 
justice  which  is  implanted  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  No  ;  jus- 
tice is  not  a  fluid,  to  be  transmitted  with  generation.  Will  alone  is 
just  or  unjust ;  the  heart  alone  feels  itself  responsible.  Justice  is 
entirely  in  the  soul ;  the  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

'This  barbarous  material  starting  point  is  astounding  in  a  religion 
which  has  carried  the  subtlety  of  me  dogma  further  than  any  other. 
It  impresses  upon  the  whole  system  a  profound  character  of  arbitrari- 
ness, from  which  no  subtlety  will  be  able  to  extricate  it.  Arbitrari- 
ness reaches,  penetrates  the  developments  of  the  dogma,  all  the  reli- 
gious institutions  which  are  derived  from  it;  and,  lastly,  the  civil 
order,  whidi,  in  the  middle  ages,  is  itself  derived  f^om  these  institu- 
tions, imitates  its  forms,  and  is  swayed  by  its  spirit. 

'  Let  us  consider  this  grand  sight. 

'  I.  The  starting  point  is  this :  crime  comes  from  one,  salvation 
from  one ;  Adam  has  lost,  Chrisl  has  saved. 

*  He  has  saved!  Whv  1  Because  he  would  save.  No  other  mo- 
tive. No  virtue,  no  work  of  man,  no  human  merit  can  deserve  this 
prodigious  sacrifice  of  God  sacrificing  himself.  He  gives  himself,  but 
for  nothing  :  that  is  the  miracle  of  love  ;  he  asks  of  man  no  work, — 
no  anterior  merit. 

*  II.  What  does  he  require  in  return  for  this  immense  sacrifice? 
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One  nnffle  thing :  people  to  believe  in  him,  to  believe  themselves  indeed 
saved  by  the  blood  of  Jems  Christ,  Faith  is  the  condition  of  salratioD, 
and  not  the  works  of  righteonsness. 

*  No  righteousness  without  faith.  Whoever  does  not  beUeve  is  un- 
righteous.    Is  righteousness  without  faith  of  any  use  ?     No. 

*  St.  Paal>  in  laying  down  this  principle  of  salvation  bj  faith  alone, 
has  nonsuited  righteousness.  Henceforth  she  is,  at  most,  only  an 
accessory,  a  sequel,  one  of  the  effects  of  faith. 

'  Having  once  quitted  righteousness,  we  must  ever  go  on  descending 
into  necessity. 

*  Betieve  or  perish !  The  question  being  thus  laid  down,  people 
discover  with  terror  that  they  will  perish,  that  salvation  is  attached  to 
a  condition  independent  of  the  mil.     We  do  not  believe  as  we  will. 

'  St.  Paul  had  laid  down  that  man  can  do  nought  by  good  works, 
but  only  by  faith.  St.  Au^stine  demonstrates  his  insufficiencr  in 
faith  itself.  Grod  alone  gives  it ;  he  gives  it  even  gratuitouslv,  without 
requiring  anything,  neiUier  faith  nor  justice.  This  gratmtous  gift, 
this  grace,  is  the  only  cause  of  salvation.  God  gives  grace  to  w&}m 
he  pleases.  St.  Augustine  has  said  :  "  I  believe,  because  it  is  ab- 
surd." He  might  i&o  say  in  this  question :  "  I  believe,  because  it  is 
unjust." 

*  Necessity  goes  no  further.  The  system  is  consummated.  God 
loves;  no  other  explanation;  he  loves  whom  he  pleases;  the  least  of 
all,  the  sinner,  the  least  deserving.  Love  is  its  own  reason ;  it  re* 
quires  no  merit. 

'What  then  would  be  merit,  if  we  may  still  employ  this  word? 
To  be  loved,  the  elect  of  God,  predestined  to  salvation, 

'  And  demerit,  damnation  7  To  be  hated  by  Ood,  condemned  be/ore- 
hand,  created  for  damnation, 

*  Alas  I  we  believed  just  now  that  humanity  was  saved.  The  sacrifice 
of  a  God  seemed  to  have  blotted  out  the  sins  of  the  world.  No  more 
judgment,  no  more  justice.  Blind  that  we  were  I  we  were  rejoicing, 
beUeving  justice  drowned  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  lo !  judg- 
ment reappears  more  harsh, — a  judgment  without  justice,  or,  at  least, 
the  justice  of  which  will  be  hidden  from  us  for  ever.  The  elect  of 
God,  the  favourite,  receives  from  him,  with  the  gift  of  faith,  the  gift 
of  doing  good  works, — ^the  gift  of  salvation.  That  justice  should  be  a 
gift  I  For  our  part,  we  had  thought  it  was  active,  the  very  act  of  the 
will.  Yet  here  we  have  it  passive,  transmitted  as  a  present,  from  God 
to  the  elect  of  his  heart. 

'  This  doctrine,  made  into  a  formula  more  severely  by  the  Protes- 
tants, is  no  less  that  of  the  Catholic  world,  such  as  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

*  If  ^race  (it  saj^  with  the  apostle)  were  not  gratuitous,  as  its  very 
name  unplies,  if  it  ought  to  be  merited  by  works  of  righteousness, 
it  would  be  righteousness,  and  no  longer  grace.  (Com.  Trid.  sess.  vi. 
cap.  viii.) 

'  Such,  says  that  council,  has  been  the  permanent  belief  of  the 
Church.  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  it  is  the  ground  work  of 
Chriatiamty  ;  beyond  that  there  is  philosophy,  but  no  longer  religion. 
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The  hitter  is  the  religion  of  graee^ — of  gratnitoiis,  arbitmy  salnUkm^ 
and  of  the  good  pkfluiare  of  God/  (pp.  18 — 20.) 

*  *  *  #  «  :»  « 

*  What  a  eonatant  temptation  to  despair  and  doobt !  How  bondage 
here  below  was»  with  all  its  miseries,  the  begmning, — ^the  fwetasCe  of 
eternal  damnation  I  Firsts  a  life  of  suffering ;  next,  for  consolatioo, 
hell! — DoMMd  beforehand/ — ^Then,  wherrfore  those  oomediea  of 
judgment  represented  in  the  chnrch  porches  7  Is  it  not  barbaroos  to 
keep  in  uncertainty,  in  dreadful  anxiety,  erer  suspended  over  the 
abyss,  him  who,  before  hU  birth,  is  adjudged  to  the  bottomUu  pit,  it 
due  to  it,  and  belongs  to  it  ? 

*  Before  his  birth  I — ^The  infant,  the  innocent,  created  expreseiyfor 
hell  I  Nay,  did  I  say  the  innocent  7  This  is  ^e  horror  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  innocence  is  no  more.  I  know  not,  but  I  boldly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  this  to  be  the  insoluble  knot  at  which  the  human  soul 
stoj^ed  short,  and  patience  was  staggered.'  (p.  26.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  free  grace) 
justification  by  faith  only,  and  predestination,  are  those  to  which 
M.  Michelet  principally  objects,  and  which  appear  to  him  irre- 
concilable with  divine  justice. 

Undoubtedly  these  doctrines  do  present  difficulties  to  reason, 
and  the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  show  how  they 
are  reconcilable  with  our  notions  of  right  and  justice,  have  seldom 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  proper  mode  of  replying  to  objec- 
tors is  to  require  of  them  their  own  moral  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  there  will  always  be  found  at  least  as  many 
difficulties  as  Christianity  presents.  Ask  them  to  accouut  for 
the  universality  of  human  corruption  without  original  sin,  to 
show  how  predestination  can  be  denied  without  a  denial  of  God's 
foreknowledge,  and  so  on.  It  will  then  be  apparent  that,  should 
they  succeed  in  demolishing  Christianity,  they  have  no  scheme 
of  belief,  presenting  fewer  intellectual  difficulties,  to  put  in  its 
room. 

But  besides  this,  in  the  particular  case  before  us  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  Christian  doctrines  are  first  exaggerated  and 
distorted,  and  then  shown  to  be  irrational.  It  is  assumed  to  be 
a  Christian  doctrine  that  moral  evil  is  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  through  the  blood  ;  or  in  M.  Miclielet's  own  words,  that 
^  Justice  is  a  fluid,  to  be  transmitted  with  generation  f  whereas 
there  is  no  authoritative  decision  at  all  on  this  point,  and  so  far 
as  it  has  been  considered  by  Christian  metaphysicians,  it  has 
been  almost  universally  taught,  that  original  sin  passes  not  from 
body  to  body,  but  from  soul  to  soul.  *  Justice  is  entirely  in  the 
soul ;  the  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,^  says  M.  Michelet. 
Very  likely.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
original  sin.    May  not  the  child's  soul  be  derived  in  some  way 
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from  the  parent's  soul?  Nay  I  considering  the  wonderful  re- 
semblances of  character  that  often  occur  in  families,  does  not 
this  seem  to  be  actually  the  case  ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  original  sin,  M. 
Michelet  assumes  that  it  is  a  part  of  Christianity  to  believe  that 
children  dying  unbaptised  inherit  damnation.  We  do  not  believe 
tliat  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  more  than  our  own  church, 
teaches  this.  Children  unbaptized  have  that  within  them  wiiich 
*  deserveth  God^s  wrath  and  damnation  ;**  this  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic teaches ;  but  when  has  the  Church  ventured  to  set  a  limit 
to  God^s  mercv,  or  presumed  to  define  what  becomes  of  unbap- 
tized infants/  Here^  again,  M.  Michelet  raises  a  prejudice 
agunst  Christianitv  by  misstating  its  doctrine. 

So,  with  regard  to  predestination,  he  takes  the  ultra-Calvi- 
nistic  theoiy,  and  putting  it  forward  as  the  acknowledged  Chris- 
tian belief,  he  asks  if  it  can  be  credited  that  men  are  *  damned 
beforehand ;'  *  the  infimt,  the  innocent,  created  expressly  for 
hell  ?*  It  is  easy  to  expatiate  on  the  horribleness  of  such  a 
dogma.  But  then  it  is  no  Christian  dogma.  '  Predestination 
to  LIFE  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,^  and  is  so  set  forth  by 
the  Church  ;t  but  *  predestination  to  deatV  is  a  mere  Calvinistic 
opinion.  *  For  curious  and  carnal  persons  to  have  this  before 
them  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness  of 
most  unclean  living.'^  We  may  argue,  indeed,  that  predestina* 
tion  to  life  cannot  be  without  predestination  to  death  also ; 
or  more  cogently,  that  if  the  one  follows  necessarily  upon  God's 
perfect  foreknowledge,  so  must  the  other,  since  God  must  fore- 
know equally  the  evil  actions  of  the  wicked  and  the  good  actions 
of  the  righteous.  But  these  are  merely  private  speculations, 
private  opinions.  Christianity  is  not  fairly  taxable  with  them. 
The  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination  may  or  may  not  be 
reconcilable  with  Goers  justice — ^may  or  may  not  be  true — bui 
at  Jeast  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  no  part  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. 

Take  again  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only.  M. 
Michelet  assumes  that  the  universally  admitted  Christian  doc- 
trine is,  that  to  be  saved  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  thing  neces- 
sary, viz.  *  to  believe  oneself  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ;'  as  if 
this  were  what  the  Christian  world  in  general  means  by  faith. 
To  believe  oneself  saved  I  Agun  the  ultra- Protestant  teaching, 
not  the  teaching  of  the  Church  catholic 

Finally,  he  altogether  mistakes  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace, 
which,  on  his  showing,  annihilates  free  will  and  involves  neces- 

*  See  the  Thirty-uine  Articlei,  Art  ix. 
t  See  tke  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art.  xvii.  t  Ihid. 
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sity.  He  supposes  CbristiaDity  to  teach  that  God  loves  a  cer- 
tain select  few  among  men,  to  whom  alone  he  offers  grace,  who 
necessarily  receive  it,  and  so  have  faith,  and  are  saved.  Instead 
of  God  loving  the  world — ^grace  being  freely  offered  to  aU — some 
rejecting  the  gift,  others,  by  an  exertion  of  their  own  free  wilU 
putting  forth  their  hand  to  take  it;  none  failing  of  salvation  ex- 
cept by  their  own  fault — ^none  obtaining  it  apart  from  their  own 
exertions. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that  if  M.  Michelet,  in  the 
chapters  of  his  book  which  treat  professedly  of  Cliristiaoity, 
proves  anything,  he  proves  that  ultra- Protestantism — that  Cai- 
viuism  is  at  variance  with  right  and  justice— that  this  view  of 
Christianity  is  a  false  one — but  against  Christianity  itself  be 
proves  nothing.     His  arguments  do  not  touch  it. 

But  our  intention  was  not  to  confute,  but  simply  to  exhibit, 
M.  Michelet*s  views  and  reasonings.  We  believe  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  them.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  Christianity  and  the  French  Revolution  are  direct  anta- 
gonists— that  the  Revolution  is  an ti- Christian,  and  that  the 
Revolution  is  right  Christianitv  contradicts  justice,  proscribes, 
banishes  it;  the  Revolution  bnngs  it  back  aqd  establishes  it 
among  men.  '  The  Revolution  is  nothing  but  the  tardy  reactioD 
of  justice  against  the  government  of  favour  and  the  religion  of 
grace.'  (p.  23.)  The  Revolution  is  the  return  of  justice,  after 
*  a  thousand  years,'  to  earth ;  the  ^advent  of  right,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, on  the  dogma  and  on  the  world.'  (p.  26.) 

'  What  is  the  Revolution  ?  The  reaction  of  equity,  the  tardy  advert 
of  eternal  justice. 

*  Oh !  Justice,  my  mother !  Right,  my  father  I  ye  who  are  but  one 
with  God ! 

*  Whom  else  should  I  invoke ;  I,  one  of  the  crowd,  one  of  those 
ten  millions  of  men  who  would  never  have  existed  but  for  the  Revolu- 
tion? 

*  Oh !  Justice,  pardon  me !  I  believed  you  were  austere  and  bard- 
hearted^  and  I  did  not  perceive  that  you  were  identical  with  Love  and 
Grace,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  no  enthusiast  of  the  middle  ages, 
\vhich  have  ever  repeated  the  word  Love,  without  performing  the  ofiicea 
of  love. 

<  But  now,  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  my 
heart,  I  humbly  crave  forgiveness.  Oh !  heavenly  justice  of  God ! 

*  For  thou  art  truly  Love,  and  art  identical  with  pace. 

*  And  as  thou  art  justice,  thou  wilt  support  me  m  this  book,  where 
my  path  has  been  marked  out  by  the  emotions  of  my  heart,  and  not  by 
private  interest,  nor  by  any  thought  of  this  sublunar  world.  Thou 
wilt  be  just  towards  me,  and  I  will  be  so  towards  all.  For  whom  then 
have  I  written  this  but  for  thee.  Eternal  Justice?'  (pp.  71-2.) 

With  these  words  M.  Michelet  concludes  the  introduction  to 
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his  History ;  a  history  in  all  respects  thoroughly  eugolistic  of 
the  Revolution,  its  precursors,  and  the  actors  in  it.  The  pas* 
sage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  most  of  the  intro- 
duction is  written — a  new  style  for  polemics,  certainly.  If  our 
object  were  to  enter  into  controversy  with  the  writer,  we  should 
be  rather  nonplussed  by  the  substitution  of  exclamations  for  pro- 
positions, and  of  interrogatives  for  categoricals.  However,  we 
see  no  need  of  troubling  our  readers  with  controversy.  Till  M. 
Michelet  condescends  to  investigate  patiently  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  catholic — till  he  deigns  to  bestow  some  small 
amount  of  attention  upon  the  Christian  evidences,  he  has  no  claim 
to  be  heard  as  a  controversialist 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  his  arguments  perverting  the  faith 
even  of  weak  Christians.  So  long  as  he  was  professedly  a 
Christian  and  a  Catholic — so  long  as  he  spoke  tenderly  of  cover- 
ing, rather  than  displaying,  *  the  wounds  of  a  Church  in  which 
we  were  bom,  and  which  is  dear  to  us'* — so  long  as  he  expressed 
a  filial  regard  for  the  ^  poor,  aged  mother  of  the  modern  world, 
denied  and  beaten  by  her  son,'  and  declared,  *  It  is  not  I,  of  a 
surety,  who  would  wish  to  wound  her  afre8h,'t — nay,  even  so 
long  as  he  confined  his  assaults  upon  that  ^  poor  aged  mother,' 
to  those  points  in  which  we  too  think  that  there  is  much  to 
blame,  much  that  cries  for  alteration  and  amendment j: — so  long 
as  he  did  no  more  than  this,  his  writings  were  dangerous,  might 
sap  the  foundations  of  men's  faith  by  their  insinuated  infidelity. 
But  now — now  that  he  openly  proclaims  *  but  two  grand  facts 
upon  the  stage'  of  the  world,  ^  two  principles,  two  actors,  and 
two  persons,  Christianity  and  the  Hevolutions,'  (p.  14,)  and 
comes  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  latter  against  the  former, 
he  is  to  be  feared  no  longer.  His  works  will  be  read  now  as 
the  works  of  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  or  Voltaire,  or  Montesquieu, 
with  the  constant  feeling  that  they  are  the  productions  of  an 
infidel ;  and  they  will  be  harmless.  They  will  carry  with  them 
their  own  antidote  in  this  feeling — an  antidote  far  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  render  innocuous  the  undisguised  venom  of  his  open 
attacks,  enough  even  to  neutralize  the  subtler  pobon  of  his  con- 
cealed hostility.  The  eulogist  oif  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  of  Di- 
derot and  Buffon,  of  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  will 
find  small  favour  with  Christian  readers  ;  his  polemics  will  be 
passed  over,  his  insinuations  will  be  understood  and  despised ;  he 
will  be  read  for  his  power  and  picturesqueness,  but  will  no  longer 
be  heard  on  subjects  of  controversy,  or  even  in  history  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  candid  and  impartial  witness. 

We  shall  probably  have  little  further  occasion  to  trouble  our 

*  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Luther.  t  Ibid. 

X  We  allude  to  the  attack  on  the  Confefluonal,  '  Le  Pretra,  le  Perc,  et  la 
Famille.' 
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readers  with  any  mention  of  M.  Michelet.  The  development  is 
now  complete;  there  can  soaroely  be  any  farther  change.  Would 
that  we  could  hope  for  a  reaction!  a  revival  within  his  heart  of 
the  religious  feelmg !  But  the  man  who  having  been  once  a 
Christian,  has  then  brought  himself  to  accept  cold  Deism,  can 
scarcely  return  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  Experience  confirms 
what  inspiration  has  in  such  awful  words  declared ;  '  It  is  impas- 
sible for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  if  they  fall  away,  to  renew  them  agam  unto  repentanoe^ 
seeing  that  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  S(m  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  him  to  an  open  shame.'  The  man  who  at  the  death-bed  of 
an  aged  lather,  and  <  during  the  most  awfiil  circumstances  that 
can  attend  human  life,'  while  the  dead  parent  yet  lay  uncom- 
mitted to  the  tomb,  could  calmly  resign  the  last  remnant  of  that 
faith  wherein  he  had  been  bom  and  bred,  and  become  a  Debt  or 
an  Atheist, — for  such  a  one  there  is,  we  fear,  no  hope ;  sudi  a  one 
is  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  we  cannot  expect  such  a  one 
ever  again  to  become  a  Christian.  If  what  should  have  revived 
the  decaying  embers  of  his  religious  belief,  and  recalled  him  from 
his  philosophic  dreamings  to  a  sound  and  stedfast  faith, — if  this 
has  not  only  been  of  no  service  towards  recovering  him,  but  has 
absolutely  been  instrumental  to  his  falling  yet  deeper  into  the 
abyss  of  scepticism,  how  shall  he  henceforth  be  benefited?  Alas ! 
when  God's  special  medicine,  aflliction,  Cails  of  its  efiect,  and 
instead  of  softening  the  heart  hardens  it,  what  hope  remains  ? 
orav  TO  v8tup  wviyi;  ti  8ci  hrvtriveiv ; 

One  word  more  ere  we  conclude.  We  have  spoken  of  M. 
Michelet's  present  creed  throughout  this  paper  as  Deism.  We 
would  fain  keep  within  compass.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
exaggerate  his  guilt  I  At  last,  however,  the  expression  has  es- 
caped us — *  a  Deist  or  an  Atheist.'  Truly  we  know  not  which  he 
is.  There  are  passages  in  the  present  volume  which  we  can 
scarcely  reconcile  with  the  belief  m  a  real  Personal  God.  For 
instance,  the  following : — 

*  Rousseau  spake  by  the  mouth  of  another,  by  Mirabeau  j  yet  it  is 
no  less  the  soul  of  Rousseau's  genius.  When  once  he  severed  himself 
from  the  false  science  of  the  time,  and  from  a  no  less  false  society, 
you  behold  in  his  writings  the  dawn  of  a  celestial  efPiilgence.  Duty — 
Right! 

*  Its  sweet  and  prolific  power  shines  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy  in  the 
profession  of  faith  of  the  Vicar  of  Savoy.  God  himself  subject  to 
Justice,  subject  to  Right !  Let  us  say,  rather,  that  God  and  right  are 
identical. 

*  If  Rousseau  had  spoken  in  the  terms  of  Mirabeau,  his  language 
would  not  have  taken  effect.     Necessities  change  with  the  times.     To 
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a  world  read^  to  act,  on  the  yery  day  of  action,  Miimbeau  said,  **  Bight 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  world,"  you  are  the  subjects  of  Eight.  To  a 
urorld  still  slumbering,  inert,  feeble,  and  devoid  of  energy,  Rousseau 
said,  etnd  said  wells  *'  The  general  will  is  right  and  reason**  Your  will 
is  right.     Then  arouse  yourselves,  ye  slaves  I 

'  "  Your  collective  will  is  Reason  herself,*'    In  other  words,  ye  are 

GODS  ! 

'  And  who,  indeed,  without  believing  himself  God,  could  ever  do 
anything  ereat  7  Then  it  is  that  you  may  fearlessly  cross  the  bridge  at 
Areola ;  then  it  is  that  in  the  name  of  duty  you  sever  from  yourself 
your  dearest  affections,  your  heart. 

*  Let  us  be  God  !  The  impossible  becomes  possible  and  easy.  Then 
to  overthrow  a  world  is  a  mere  trifle;  why,  one  creates  a  world." 
(pp.  52-3.) 

God  is  Right—  Right  is  man's  will  and  pleasure — men  are 
gods — and  not  only  so,  but  God.  Has  Mr.  Michelet  any  other 
— ^any  objective  God  ?    We  see  no  sign  that  he  has. 

And  now  we  cannot  conclude  without  glancing  at  a  question 
which  we  have  never  seen  discussed,  yet  which  is  of  great  interest. 
*  Whence  comes  it  that  first-rate  writers  of  history  are  so  gene- 
rally infidels  ?  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Heeren,  and  now  Mi- 
chelet,— all  unbelievers  in  that  religious  system  in  which  they 
bad  their  bringing  up,  alh  assailants,  more  or  less  open,  of  Chris- 
tianity. How  comes  it  that  they  who  show  such  a  comprehen- 
sive spirit,  and  such  a  grasp  of  mind,  nevertheless  cannot  find  a 
place  in  their  scheme  of  mundane  affairs  for  that  in  which  believers 
recognise  the  true  key  and  clue  to  all  the  rest?  Is  it  not,  in  the 
first  place,  that  such  persons  begin  by  placing  themselves  on  a 
pedestal,  as  it  were,  apart  from  and  above  all  systems,  affecting 
to  arbitrate  between  them,  and  to  preserve  a  sort  of  philosophic 
impartiality  of  judgment  ?  Such  a  position  is  altogether  con- 
trary to  that  which  a  Christian  ought  to  occupy — to  a  Christian's 
mind  his  position  within  a  system  ought  always  to  be  present- 
be  ought  not  to  be  able  to  fancy  himself  anything  but  a  member 
of  Christ's  Church.  The  very  act  of  making  oneself,  by  an  effort 
of  abstraction,  a  sort  of  calm  spectator  and  indifferent  judge  of 
human  affairs,  is  directly  counter  to  the  true  christian  spirit  of 
child-like  trust  and  reverence.  Unless,  therefore,  these  already 
exist  within  the  historian  in  a  very  high  degree,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  continued  occupation  of  a  position  in  which  there 
is  everything  to  crush  and  nothing  to  cherish  these  feelings,  must 
be  fatal  to  them,  and  with  them  to  the  Christianity  of  the  per- 
sons left  destitute  of  them.  When  M.  Michelet  said,  *  Midway 
in  Roman  history  /  encountered  Christianity  in  its  infancy. 
Midway  in  the  history  of  France  I  encountered  it  aged  and 
bowed  down ;  here  I  have  met  it  again,'  * — he  let  us  see  how  en- 

*  Preface  to  Life  of  Luther,  p.  2. 
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tirel^  to  the  historian  ChristiaDity  appears  something  extraneous 
to  himself — a  phenomenon  which  he  *  encounters,*  not  a  living 
system  of  which  he  is  himself  a  part.  Thus  to  stand  with  respect 
to  Christianity,  is  already  to  be  half  an  unbeliever — Christianity 
does  not  allow  this  calm  and  impartial  consideration  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  been  baptized  and  brought  up  Christians. 
Christianity  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  by  such  persons  as  a 
phenomenon.  By  taking  this  tone,  such  persons  deprive  them- 
selves of  their  power  of  judging;  impair  their  moral  vision  ;  turn 
the  light  that  is  within  them  into  darkness.  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  pass  gradually  onward  from  impartiality  to  in- 
difference, from  indifference  to  positive  hostility. 

Another  cause,  in  all  probability,  of  the  scepticism  of  historians 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stress  laid  by  those  who  have  gone  about  to 
prove  Christianity,  on  the  evidence  of  its  miracles.  Historians  find 
miracles  alleged  nistorically  in  favour  of  all  religions,  and  imagin- 
ing, from  the  injudicious  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  christian 
apologists,  that  Christianity  rests  chiefly,  or  even  solely,  on  its 
*  signs  and  wonders/  they  think  slightingly  of  it  from  their  feel- 
ing of  the  little  weight  to  be  attached  to  such  a  ground  of  belief. 
^Iiey  do  not  sufficiently  consider  either  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  or  the  peculiar  character  of  the  christian  miracles. 
If  Christian  <  defenders  of  the  faith'  would  adopt  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment more  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  passage  from  Arnold, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  great  historians  becoming  infidels. 

'  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  substance  of  a  revelation  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  its  evidence ;  and  tliat  miracles  wrought  in  favour 
of  what  was  foolish  or  wicked,  would  only  prove  manicheism.  We  are 
so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that  the  character  of  any 
supernatural  power  can  be  only  judged  of  by  the  moral  character  of  the 
statements  which  it  sanctions ;  thus  only  can  we  tell  whether  it  be  a 
revelation  from  God  or  from  the  devil.  If  hb  father  tells  a  child  some- 
thing which  seems  to  him  monstrous,  faith  requires  him  to  submit  his 
own  judgment,  because  he  knows  his  father's  person,  and  is  sure,  there- 
fore, that  his  father  tells  it  him.  But  we  cannot  thus  know  God,  and 
can  only  recognize  his  voice  by  the  words  spoken  being  in  agreement 
with  our  idea  of  his  moral  nature.'  * 

Yet  another  cause  may  be  mentioned,  perhaps  no  less  power- 
ful than  either  of  those  which  we  have  been  considering.  His- 
torians, dealing  with  Christianity  in  its  historic  character,  as  a 
great  fact,  as  a  mighty  agent  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  what  there  is  most  earthly  in  it.  They 
see  chiefly  ics  religious  wars,  its  persecutions,  its  massacres,  its 
divisions,  its  ambitious  struggles  for  temporal  dominion — these 
see  its  saUent  points.  They  see  not  its  divine  element — the 
holiness  of  thousands  of  its  members — the  saintHness  of  those 
whose  '  life  is  laid  with  Christ  in  God' — who,  withdrawn  from  the 

*  Amold'H  Life  and  Correspondenco,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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eye  of  men,  bave  practised  in  secret  all  those  virtues  which  exalt 
humanity.  What  M.  Michelet  especially  complains  of  is,  that 
Christianity  has  not  done  what  it  promised  to  do.  It  has  not 
made  men  brethren;  (Pref.,  p.  6 ;)  it  has  not  substituted  *  love 
in  the  place  of  the  law ;'  (Introduct.,  p.  48  ;)  it  has  not  shown, 
by  a  continual  flow  of  inexhaustible  charity,  *  a  God  ever  pre- 
sent in  his  Church/  (p.  4^)  Therefore  it  stands  self- convicted. 
*  Either  the  Church  is  nothing,  or  it  must  be  charity  divine 
realized  upon  earth/  (p.  44.)  But  there  is  no  spirit  of  charity. 
Therefore  the  Church  is  a  cheat,  and  Christianity  an  imposture. 
All  this  follows  from  regarding  Christianity  only  in  its  external 
aspect — ^from  not  searching  into  its  hidden  life.  Fraternity,  love, 
exnaustless  charity,  these  are  indeed  what  Christianity  promises. 
If  it  produces  them  not,  it  is  a  false  religion.  But  does  it  not 
produce  them?  The  farmhouse  and  the  cottage  should  have 
been  searched  before  an  answer  was  given  in  the  negative.  M. 
Michelet  has  looked  only  to  the  palace  and  the  rich  monastery. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  not  the  highest  order  of  mind  that  is 
led  by  study  of  history  into  scepticism.  We  need  not  go  be- 
yond the  present  age  to  prove  this.  Hallam,  Thirlwall,  and 
Arnold,  in  our  own  country  ;  Guizot  in  France;  and  above  all, 
Niebuhr  in  Germany,  have  proved  in  our  day  that  the  profoundeat 
knowledge  of  history  does  not  shake,  but  confirm,  men's  faith. 
If  any  persons  are  staggered  at  the  defection  of  the  writers  of 
history  mentioned  above  as  infidels,  let  this  consideration  re- 
assure them.  Let  them  set  against  the  infidelity  of  Hume  the 
faith  of  Hallam — against  the  scepticism  of  Gibbon  the  orthodoxy 
of  Thirlwall — against  the  rationalism  of  Heeren  the  sincere  belief 
in  historical  Christianity  of  Arnold — against  the  Deism  of  Vol- 
taire, the  Christianity  of  Guizot — against  the  shifting  unbelief  of 
Michelet,  the  firm  and  unwavering  trust  of  the  sagacious  and 
marvellously  learned  Niebuhr.  If  he  remained  to  the  last  an 
orthodox  and  consistent  Christian,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
better  history  is  known,  the  more  profound  the  researches  that 
are  made  into  it,  the  plainer  will  the  truth  of  Christianity  appear. 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  dread  from  investigation.  It  is  only 
shallow  knowledge  that  is  inimical  to  it.  Even  Gibbon's  learn- 
ing was  extensive  rather  than  profound ;  the  others  have  not 
any  claim  at  all  to  the  title  of  learned  historians.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  truly  learned  are  on  the  Christian  side.  This  con- 
sideration may  in  part  console  us  for  the  defection  of  M. 
Michelet. 

At  the  worst,  we  say  it  again,  let  who  will  fall  away,  we  of 
this  generation  have  a  tower  of  strength  in  one  name  that  cannot 
fail  us — for  he  who  bore  it  is  gone  to  his  rest — in  the  faith  and 
fear  of  Christ  he  died — that  good,  gentle,  unassuming  man — that 
prince  of  historians — Niebuha. 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON, 

No.  V. 
BT.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  its  district  chapels. 

Thou,  fint  and  chief,  dost,  Lord,  demand 

Our  loTe  to  thee  above ; 
And,  next  to  thee,  thou  doet  command 

That  we  our  neighbour  lore : 
Look  down  on  thine  own  church  below. 
Which  in  thy  love  would  live  and  grow. 

Anchnt  Htmn. 

Then  why  ahould  not  a  holier  peace  and  mirth 

Love  those  mute  forms  which  cherished  Brat  their  birth. 

And  brac'd  them  for  the  withering  blasts  of  earth  t 

The  gludsome  soul  that  her  devotion  plies, 

Bound  in  the  wreath  of  ancient  liturgies. 

Why  should  she  not  her  chain  bejond  all  freedom  prize  1 

Tub  Cathxoral. 

Well,  my  dear  Basil,  here  we  are,  still  lingering  amidst  the 
worldly  grandeur,  and  aristocratic  pomp,  of  the  richest  and 
proudest  capital  of  Christendom,  yet  still  finding  little  or  no- 
thing in  its  christian  temples  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  refi- 
gion  which  is  professed  by  its  wealthy  population,  or  creditable 
to  the  Church  of  which  they  call  themselyes  members.  The  tide 
of  edificial  improvement  that  has  swept  over  this  district  of  the 
metropolis,  within  the  last  half  century  in  particular,  has  not, 

E perhaps,  been  exceeded  in  magnificence  or  extent,  during  a  like 
eriod,  in  any  city  in  the  world.  But  the  poor  parish  church 
as  been  permitted  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  all  the  accumulating 
splendour,  a  mean,  an  unsightly,  a  neglected  structure.  Streets, 
and  squares,  and  arcades,  and  palaces,  of  surpassing  grandeur, 
have  rapidly  been  reared,— every  erection  that  could  minister  to 
worldly  pomp,  and  luxury,  and  fashion,  and  gain,  has  been 
planned  and  executed  with  a  ready  and  a  liberal  hand, — but  that 
to  which  all  the  rest  should  have  given  place— that  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  *  the  one  thing  needful/  and 
wherein,  as  it  were,  is  deposited  *  the  pearl  of  great  pric^' — the 
place  of  which  the  Almighty  has  declared,  *  I  will  record  my 
name  there^  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee;'* 

*  Exodus  zz.  24. 
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'.  there  I  will  meet  thee,  and  I  will  coromune  with  thee  from 
above  the  mercy-seat ;'  and  *  mine  eyes  shall  be  open,  and  mine 
ears  attent  unto  the  prayer  that  is  made  in  this  place/ — ^that, 
the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  has  been  left  dirty  and  desolate- 
looking,  a  sad  eye-sore  to  the  noble  street  in  which  it  stands, 
as  it  is  a  deplorable  monument  of  Christian  apathy,  and  church 
neglect.     Well  might  Pope  exclaim, — 

*  From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul's  T 

Low  it  then  was — ^low,  alas  !  it  still  is — and  that,  perhaps,  in  a 
wider  sense  than  was  dreamt  of  in  the  poet's  philosophy.  Some 
millions  sterling  have  been  expended  upon  buildings  for  worldly 
uses  in  this  locality,  and  tnat  within  a  comparatively  short 
period.  Burlington  House,  Devonshire  House,  Lansdowne 
House,  Cambridge  House — the  scarcely  inferior  mansions  all 
along  the  western  part  of  Piccadilly,  and  the  streets  running  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  in  St.  James's  Square,  St.  James's  Street,  St. 
James's  P(ace,  and  Pall  Mdl — the  magnificent  shops  and  houses 
of  Regent  Street,  the  Circus,  and  Waterloo  Place — that  fancy 
fair,  the  Burlington  Arcade— and  last,  though  certainly  not 
least,  the  crowd  of  splendid  and  costly  club-houses  which  rear 
their  proud  heads  within  a  stone-throw,  almost,  of  the  church, 
and  contribute  to  throw  it  so  miserably  into  the  shade — ^all  these 
attest  most  signally  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  district,  while 
their  contrast  with  the  shabby-looking,  though  still  sacred  edi- 
fice that  stands  in  the  midst  of  them  as  the  temple  of  God,  only 
proclaims  how  awfully  He  is  slighted  amongst  all  this  excessive 
and  exclusive  '  minding  of  earthly  things.' 

Take,  Basil,  the  club-houses  alone  of  St.  James's  district. 
There  is  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University,  the  Carlton, 
the  Conservative,  the  Reform,  the  Traveller's,  the  Athenseum, 
the  United  Service,  the  Junior  United  Service,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  United  University.  There  are  as  many  more 
somewhat  inferior  in  magnitude,  it  may  be ;  but  here  are  ten^ 
the  outlay  upon  any  one  of  which  would  have  built  a  handsome 
church,  while  the  cost  of  some  of  them  would  have  erected  a 
ffrand  cathedral.  Their  entire  expenditure  might  have  furnished 
funds  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  many  district  churches, 
of  which  there  is  most  urgent  need ;  and  that  of  either  the  Re- 
form, the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Conservative  Club 
would,  single  handed,  have  provided  the  means  of  erecting  a 
noble  parish  church,  worthy  of  our  religion,  and  suitable  for  such 
a  district.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  objection 
to  club-houses  in  themselves,  be  they  ever  so  grand.  But 
surely,  to  churchmen,  a  good  church  should  take  precedence  of  a 
fine  clvb-house  t    Our  pious  forefathers  thought  it  their  first 
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duty  to  build  to  God — to  honour  him  with  their  substance,  with 
the  *  first  fruits '  of  their  worldly  inheritance.  Alas !  their 
degenerate  sons  scarcely  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  at  all — ^or,  if  they 
do,  that  it  is  one  which  may  be  left  to  be  performed  only  when 
every  other  and  meaner  call  has  been  answered  to  satiety ! 

There  is  one  single  edifice,  within  a  hundred  yards  or  two  of 
St  James's  church,  upon  which  alone  as  much  has  been  laid  out 
as  would  build  more  than  .one  magnificent  church.  I  avoid 
classing  it  with  the  club-houses  proper;  for  the  association 
would  be  most  disreputable.  Still .  it  was  for  a  club— ^  gaming 
club.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  that  *  hell,'  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  and  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it 
proved  to  be  to  many-^CrochforcTs.  Upon  this  building,  dedi- 
cated to  Satan,  as  much  money  was  lavished  in  solid  masonry, 
and  marble  halls,  and  gorgeous  decorations,  as  would  have  paid 
for  the  erection  of  two  or  three  churches.  It  was  the  work,  it 
is  true,  ostensibly  of  one  individual ;  and  one  whose  interest  it 
was  to  oppose  the  Church  and  religion  altogether,  as  that  from 
which,  more  than  aught  else,  his  craft  was  in  danger, — for  he 
was  wise  enough  in  his  generation  to  know,  that  they  on  whose 
support  he  calculated  could  not  be  his  votaries,  were  they  ever 
brought  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the  Church — that  they 
could  not,  in  truth,  serve  both  God  and  mammon. »  But  the 
funds  for  his  costly  pavilion  were  obtained  from  those  who  called 
themselves  sons  of  the  Church,  and  upon  a  large  proportion  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  lay  the  solemn  obligation,  as  parishioners  of 
St.  James's,  of  devotmg  son^e  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  God 
had  entrusted  them  in  promoting,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  their  parish  church  and  its  appendant  chapels.  His  honour 
and  glpry,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  What  a  far 
different,  what  an  infinitely  happier  state  of  things,  Basil,  how 
much  worthier  a  parish  church,  and  how  many  more,  and  how 
much  better  district  chapels,  and  what  higher  and  holier  church 
feeling,  and  how  much  greater  social  happiness  should  we  now 
have  had  to  rejoice  in,  under  the  exercise,  even  for  a  few  years 
back,  of  the  Christian  duties  of  property,  directed  but  fairly,  and 
only  in  due  proportion,  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  two  great  com- 
mandments, upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  prophets, — *  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  ;  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.** 

We  have  only,  however,  to  look  at  poor  St.  James's  Church, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  splendid  edifices  all  around,  to  be  ini- 
pressed  with  the  melancholy  truth,  that  the  great  body  of  its 
prosperous  parishioners,  the  rich  and  the  enterprising,  the  aris- 

•  St.  Matthew  Stiii.  37—39. 
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tocracy  and  the  shopocracy,  all  alike,  have  cared  for  none  of 
these  things. 

Thou  needest  not  to  be  told,  Basil,  how  ready  would  be  the 
excuses  for  all  this  indifference  to  the  church,  or  how  that,  first 
and  foremost  amongst  them  would  be  the  pretence,  that  they  saw 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  parish  church — that  it  was  a  large 
and  commodious  building,  in  good  repair,  well  fitted  up,  spacious, 
lofty,  dry,  comfortable ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  it  answered  all  the 

Purposes  of  such  an  edifice  exceedingly  well.  But  would  they 
e  content,  did  their  own  houses  present  no  better  appearance, 
and  possess  no  higher  capacities  ?  I  trow  not,  my  friend.  We 
have  only  to  compare  them — ^  ceiled  and  costly'  as  they  are — to 
^  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that* — to  be  convinced  that  they 
would  not.  *  The  ancient  fathers,'  says  Hooker,  ^  affirmed  that 
the  house  of  prayer  is  a  court  beautified  with  the  presence  of 
celestial  powers :  that  there  we  stand,  we  pray,  we  sound  forth 
h^mns  unto  God,  having  His  angels  intermingled  as  our  asso- 
ciates/ And  ought  not  such  a  house — an  edifice  thus  honoured 
and  glorified — ^to  be  at  least  of  equal  magnificence  to  any  of  the 
common  dwellings  of  the  parishioners  ?  <  What,'  said  another 
eminent  divine**^  of  our  Church,  *  must  the  worshippers  in  the 
East,  in  magnificent  mosques  and  pagodas,  think  of  men  who, 
possessing*  all  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  professing  a 
purer  faith,  worship  their  Maker  in  mean  buildings,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  barracks  ?*  And  St.  James's  Church,  were 
its  steeple  away,  would  not  be  very  unlike  barracks.  It  would 
be  still  more  like  a  manufactory, — a  shabby,  dingv  brick  build- 
ing, with  rows  of  vulgar-looking  windows,  for  all  the  world  like 
some  smoke-begrimed  factorv.  Would  any  of  the  host  of  aristo- 
cratic parishioners  who  dwell  within  its  sacred  jurisdiction,  put  up 
with  such  a  looking  place  as  a  family  mansion  ?  Would  it  be 
endured  as  a  club-house  ?  Would  it  be  tolerated  for  almost  any 
secular  purpose  whatever,  in  which  mere  worldly  interests  were 
to  be  accommodated,  or  ministered  unto?  Never  I  Only  com- 
pare its  outward  aspect  with  that  of  any  other  building  of  equal 
magnitude  in  the  parish,  and  we  must  see  at  once  that  it  would 
not 

Now  we  know,  Basil,  what  is  the  common^  excuse  for  such 
neglect  of  sacred  edifices.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
we  are  asked.  .  It  is  difficult  to  get  money  enough,  they  tell  us, 
for  really  necessary  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  and  support 
of  schook,  and  the  clue  repair  of  the  church  itsel£  Yet  money 
can  be  got  readily  and  abundantly  enough  for  other  and  less  im- 
portant objects.  See  what  hundreds  of  thousands  have,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  been  expended  in  this  very  parish  upon 
club-houses  only.     And  there  is  a  French  theatre  in  the  parish 

*  Bishop  Middleton. 
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— a  theatre  to  which  the  same  holy  Dame  is  impiotusly  given  as 
that  by  which  the  church  itself  is  called.  Ihe  St.  James's 
Theatre!  What  awful  profanity  t  The  sacred  name  of  an 
apostle  applied  to  a  place  where  every  object  is  at  least  anti* 
apostolic  and  anti-Christian,  if  not  directly  and  positively  in  the 
interest  of  Satan,  *  the  prince  of  this  world  !'  Herod  himself 
might  find  congenial  pleasures  there»  who  '  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword.^  Strange,  that  while  the  Church 
teaches  us,  concerning  this  very  St.  James,  to  pray  that,  like  him^ 
^  we,  forsaking  all  worldly  and  carnal  affections,  may  be  evermore 
ready  to  follow  God's  holy  commandments,'*  its  members,  not  to 
say  its  ministers  sometimes,  should  be  found  supporting  a  place 
where  those  carnal  affections  are  most  keenly  indulged,  and 
those  holy  commandments  completely  despised !  And  all  this, 
moreover,  at  a  waste  of  thousands  which  the  parish  so  grievously 
lacketh  for  really  profitable  and  holy  uses  I  Look  at  the  Opera- 
house,  too, — why,  independent  altogether  of  the  thousands  laid 
out,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  in  raising  that  capacious 
structure,  as  much  money  is  thrown  away  upon  it  every  season 
by  wealthy  members  of  the  Church,  in  this  parish  of  St.  James 
aiid  the  parishes  adjacent,  as  would  build  and  endow  a  noble 
church  every  year !  Nay,  Basil,  as  much  money  is  often  given 
for  the  purchase  of  an  opera>box  as  would  of  itself  build  a 
church !  1  knew  an  instance,  not  very  long  ago,  of  a  lady,  a 
member  of  the  Church — and  a  parishioner  of  St  James's,  too,  if 
I  mistake  not — giving  seven  thousand  pounds,  for  a  box  at  the 
opera  !  At  this  very  time,  an  extra  expenditure  is  taking  place 
at  the  opera,  which  would  of  itself  go  a  long  way  towards 
building  a  new  parish  church; — an  extra  expenditure — an  ex- 
penditure not  only  far  beyond  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  esta- 
blishment, but  one  which  at  this  season  of  national  difficulty  and 
distress,  when  monetary  embarrassments,  and  dearth  and  dear- 
ness  of  food,  and  the  prevalence  of  want  and  starvation,  and  the 
spread  of  ignorance  and  vice,  are  so  keenly  felt  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  well  have  been  dispensed 
with.  I  allude  to  the  engagement  of  Mddle.  Jenny  Lind. 
Yes,  Basil — she  alone — this  Swedish  girl,  in  whose  disparage- 
ment, however^  let  me  not  be  understood  as  uttering  a  single 
word — she  alone,  I  say,  for  just  tickling  the  ears  of  the  beau 
monde  awhile,  will  take  away  as  much  English  gold  as  would 
Ifuild  an  English  church  of  far  nobler  aspect  than  the  church  of 
the  rich  parish  where  she  has  gained  it  all ! 

There  has  recently  been  built,  in  a  corner  of  the  church  area, 
fronting  Piccadilly,  a  very  handsome  parsonage-house,  which 
quite  throws  the  poor  old  church  into  the  shade.     It  is  a  noble 

*  Collect  for  SU  James'i  Day. 
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edifice^  and  fit  for  the  town  mansion  of  a  nobleman.  Now  I 
must  confess  to  thee  Basil,  1  dent  like  this.  Let  there  be  a 
good  parsonage-bouse  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  by  all  means — 
the  rector  is  on  every  account  entitled  to  it.  Buti  then,  for  it  ti 
ecKpse  b^  its  splendid  and  stately  aspect  the  house  of  God  hard 
by — this  is  surely  neither  reasonable  nor  reverential. 

In  the  olden  times  of  our  oountry,  ohufchmen  managed  these 
things  very  differently^  Basil.  The  parsom^e  was  not  suffered 
to  outfiEice  the  church  in  those  days.  *  That  whi<A  belong^  to 
God  was  first  and  foremost;  that  which  belonged  to  man  in 
society  was  neat ;  that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  was  last 
md  lowest.  And  now  our  housea  are  palaces,  and  our  churches 
am  bams/  * 

Then  there  is  ^  London  House,*  the  Bishop's  town  palace,  not 
fiir  off,  in  St.  James's  Square*^  That,  too,  quite  outvies  the 
church — ^the  parish  church  of  this  wealthy  and  aristocratic  dis- 
trict,  of  which  our  right  reverend  diocesan  is  himself  a  parish- 
ioner. And  might  not  one  almost  adopt  the  remonstrance  of 
Haggai  the  prophet  to  Zerubbabel,  and  say,  <  Is  it  time  for  you, 
O  yCp  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  the  Lord's  house  lio' 
waste?  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  ccmider 
your  ways,'  For  although  we  cannot  say  that  St.  James's 
church  doth  *  lie  waste,'  yet  certainly  it  is  by  &r  too  mean  look- 
ing, too  bam-like,  to  bear  any  comparison  with  either  London 
House  or  its  own  parsonage^  or  to  reflect  any  credit  upon  those 
who  can  see  it  so,  yet  complacently  dwell,  not  only  in  their 
*  ceiled  houses/  but  their  splendid  palaces. 

How  forcibly  b  this  prevalent  indifference  to  our  sacred 
edifices  contrasted  with  what  was  wont  to  be  the  fervent  feel- 
ing, and  the  cheerfiil  practice^  in  ages  past !  *  Time  was,'  says 
Mr.  Markland,  in  his  Remarics  on  English  churches, '  when  a 
building  consecrated  to  God  was  considered  as  an  objidct  of  the 
deepest  religious  veneration.  The  good  work  was  eagerly  pro- 
moted by  munificent  gifts,  or  by  personal  exertions.  ....  If 
our  ancestors  wanted  our  soience^  and  our  numerous  aids  for 
curtailing  labour,  we  must  contrast  the  purer  taster  and  the  more 
liberal  spirit^  which  animated  the  builders  of  old,  with  the  cold 
and  selfish  calculation  too  often  manifested  in  modem  times. 
Our  profusion  has  been  freely  lavished  on  schemes  and  under- 
takings which  are  to  yield  us  a  profitable  return,  or  to  conduce 
to  our  individual  comfort,  too  rarely  on  works  of  charity  or  de- 
votion.'* t  Truths  these,  I  say,  which  apply  with  powerful  effect 
to  the  case  of  tihis  parish  of  St.  James's  in  these  degeneiate 
days. 

Why,  this  large,  rich,  and  distinguished  parish,  cannot  eren 

*  Hawkitone. 

t  Remarks  on  Engliah  Churchei,  p.  6. 
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boast  of  a  peal  of  bells !  So  awful  a  lack  of  all  liberal  church 
spirit  18  there  now-a-days,  that  this  usual  and  most  desirable 
appendage  to  a  parish  church  cannot  be  provided  1  Were  any 
ilich  acquisition  thought  necessary  for  a  club-house»  or  an 
opera-house^  it  would  }^  accomplished  in  no  time ;  but  since  it 
is  only  for  the  churchy  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  be 
attempted.  A  fine  peal  of  bells 'has  a  powerful  moral  and  re- 
ligious influence  upon  a  parish,  as  well  as  being  pleasing  and 
animating  withal.  Strange,  that  in  the  wealthy  parish  of  St. 
James  they  cannot  afford  to  provide  one ! 

And  yet  St.  James's  Church  has,  after  all,  a  great  name 
attached  to  it,  Basil,  lliou  art  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
the  handy  work  of  no  less  a  man  than  Wren.  But  I  am  not,  as 
thou  knowest,  a  very  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Wren's  church 
architecture.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  he  had  but  scanty  means 
at  his  disposal,  for  the  age  was  not  one  of  reverence  for  the 
Church,  or  church  building.  The  old  puritan  leaven  was  still 
working,  and  the  cold  presbyterianism  of  the  house  of  Orange 
had  but  little  effect  upon  its  frigid  apathy  and  irreverence,  of 
which  this  parish  church  is  a  standing  memento.  We  may  be 
sure  that  at  the  time  it  was  thought  a  great  effort.  As  a  build- 
ing, it  was  considered  quite  sufficient,  no  doubt,  for  every  useful 
purpose;  for  it  was  a  calculating  age,  and  utility  was  one  of  its 
prominent  features.  And  here  let  us  for  a  moment  repeat  the 
contrast  with  those  times  when  piefy  occupied  the  place  of  ti/tfi/y. 
*  In  examining,'  says  Mr.  Markland, '  a  fine  church  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century,  where  we  niark  the  enduring  (might 
we  not  Almost  say  the  eternal  ?)  workmanship  of  those  periods, 
nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  ample  space  allotted  to  tbe 
several  portions  of  the  btdlding,  or  the  minute  and  painfid  labour 
which  wais  bestowed  upon  every  part  of  the  edifice,  whether  tbe 

material  was  wood  or  stone When  we  find  in  a  pretty 

village  church,  with  its  noble  tower,  and,  though  in  decay,  still 
bearmg  evidence  that  no  pains  or  suitable  embellishment  was 
spared  in  its  construction,  it  might  be  asked,  by  whom,  at  whose 
expense,  for  whom,  and  for  what  useful  object  was  all  this  cost? 
Such  questions,  natural  to  the  utilitarian  of  our  own  days,  were 
never  put  by  our  forefathers, — they  knew  that  the  act  was  one  of 
grateful  homage  on  their  parts  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  ;  that  the 
building  must  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  how- 
ever few  and  scattered  they  might  be,  and  would  confer  blessings 
on  generations  yet  unborn ;  they  knew  that  they  had  **  wrought 
a  good  work  " — this  truth  was  enough  to  satisfy  every  inquirer, 
— ^to  satisfy  every  doubt'  *  But  that  it  was  not  any  reverential 
feeling  like  this   which   had   to  do  with  the  erection   of  this 

*  Remarks  on  English  Churches,  p.  8. 
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buildingy   we  have  only   to  look  at  it   to  be  thoroughly  and 

Eainfulfv  conviDced*  *  Walk  about  Sion,  and  go  round  about 
er,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  well  her  bulwarks,  set  up 
her  houses,  thai  ye  may  iell  them  that  come  after. "^  Alas !  how 
little  of  the  pious  exultation  here  expressedf  can  have  animated 
ihe  founders  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  James  I 

It  was  built,  it  is  true,  as  a  chapel,  not  as  a  parish  church, 
though  I  scarcely  think  that  this  can  alter  the  case  materially. 
It  was  originally  designed  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martin's ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  made  parochial.  But  admitting  that  a 
mean  brick  building,  even  as  a  chapel  of  ease^  was  worthy  of  so 
wealthy  a  district  as  that  part  of  Westminster  was  then  becom* 
ing,  surely  when  converted  into  a  parish  church  it  could  have  no 
pretensions  to  such  a  position,  and  ought  to  have  been  rebuilt 
upon  a  scale  of  suitable  magnificence  long,  long  ago. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  however,  is  considered  by  many, 
probably  by  most  of  the  parishioners,  to  be  splendid  enough  to 
make  amends  for  all  that  is  amiss  in  its  exterior.  A  popular 
delineator  of  our  metropolitan  edifices  has  described  St.  James's 
as  a  building  <  where  Wren  has  exhibited  the  most  consummate 
union  of  beauty  and  fitness  in  the  interior,  and,  as  a  kind  ol 
practical  antithesis,  left  the  exterior  destitute  of  these  or  any 
other  valuable  qualities/f  And  this  is  a  popular  opinion,  I  finq 
— particularly  now  that  the  place  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  restored,  and  the  effect  of  it  all  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  a  painted  east  window.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
<  beauty*  in  the  aspect  of  the  interior,  such  as  it  is.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  *  beauty  ^  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  The  style 
is  Basilical,  a  style  which  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be  adapted 
to  a  church — though,  in  this  case,  it  is  so  applied  as  to  suit  a 
civic  hall  rather  than  a  church.  Some  of  its  decorations  are 
fine,  but  they  are  not  church-like,  and  therefore  altogether  out 
of  character  with  the  holy  place. 

In  form  the  edifice  is  that  of  a  large  oblong  room,  without 
even  a  chancel,  or  anything  that  can  be  properly  so  called. 
There  is  scarcely  a  recess  for  the  altar ;  it  is  placed  against  the 
eastern  wall,  without  anything,  save  a  marble  railing,  to  sepa- 
rate or  distinguish  that  more  sacred  part  of  the  church  from  all 
the  rest.  With  such  imperfections,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
service  of  the  Church  can  in  all  respects  be  properly  performed. 
^  To  the  integrity  and  completeness  of  a  church,  it  is  required 
that  it  should  consist  of  a  nave  and  a  chancel,  corresponding  to 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Temple.  For  though, 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  none  but  the  Priests  and  Levites 
were  admitted  into  the  sanctuary,  which  was  a  type  of  the 


^  Psalm  JLlviii. '  f  Kiiighfa  London. 
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Church  on  earth,  and  from  the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  a  type 
of  heaven,  even  they  were  excluded;  whilst  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  worshippers,  being,  as  St.  Peter  says,  'a  royal 
priesthood/  are  not  only  admitted  into  the  nave  but  into  die 
chancel  itself,  the  type  of  heaven,  the  presence-chamber  of  God, 
and  are  permitted  to  feast  at  His  table  on  the  bread  of  life ;  yet 
the  marked  distinction  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  the  re- 
spective types  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  that  in  heaven,  was 
unauestionably  borrowed  from  the  divine  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nacle; and  in  a  rightltf-ordered  church,  as  in  the  tabernacle, 
spiritual  truths  are  embodied  under  sensible  images,  and  are 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  toho  are  taught  their  meaning 
with  the  utmost  force  and  perspicuity/*  These  things,  however, 
are  utterly  lost  sight  of  here.  It  mav  be  sud  of  the  whole 
place,  in  snort,  that  it  is  simply  a  spacious  hall,  with  an  oma* 
mented  ceiling,  large  galleries,  and  fine  pillars,  but  devoid  of  all 
the  most  appropriate  and  significant  features  of  a  Christian  tem- 
ple. I  am  &r  from  attaching  undue  importance  to  chese  out- 
ward things ;  but  I  do  think,  with  the  venerable  Hooker,  how 
*  manifest  it  is  that  the  very  majesty  and  holiness  of  the  place 
where  God  is  worshipped  bath,  in  regard  of  us,  great  virtue, 
force,  and  efficacy,  for  that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir 
up  devotion,  and  in  that  respect,  no  doubt,  bettereth  even  our 
holiest  and  best  actions  of  this  kind.'f 

Leigh  Hunt — who,  whatever  else  he  may  feel,  has  a  proper 
reverence  for  a  good  church — although  he  has  lately  said  of  St. 
James's,  that  it  is '^  as  common-place  a  looking  structure  as  its 
builder,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  could  have  condescended  to 
contrive,'  yet  chuckles  at  the  thought  of  its  having  *  for  the  most 
part  been  a  very  liberal  church,  as  became  the  good-breeding  of 
Its  locality,' — ^meaning,  by  the  phrase  Uberalj  loose  and  latitudi- 
narian.  '  Its  porch,'  he  says,  in  illustration,  '  even  admitted  a 
tablet  to  *<  honest  Tom  jyUrfey,"  which  was  set  up  by  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  whom  Tom  left  his  watch  and  his  dia- 
mond ring,  in  return  for  a  series  of  agreeable  banters  of  him  in 
the  Tatkr  and  Guardian.  But  tnis  memorial  came  to  be 
thought  a  little  <'  strong,"  and  it  was  utimately  taken  down.'X 
There  are  still  tablets  m  the  church,  to  Akenside  the  poet;  Dr. 
Sydenham,  an  eminent  physician  of  two  centuries  ago ;  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  the  distinguisned  Eastern  traveller  and  diplomatiat; 
Mrs.  Delany,  the  widow  of  Swift's  friend  ;  old  Stillingfleet,  not 
the  prelate,  but  an  eminent  man  of  letters ;  and  Dodriey,  the 
footman,  bookseller,  and  poet,  who  were  all  interred  here.  There 

*  A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Interior  Amngeinent  of  Cfauichec    By  Thomas  UiU 
Lowe,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
t  Kcclesiastical  PoJitj,  book  ▼.  ch.  16. 
X  The  StrceU  of  London.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 
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are  various  monuments  of  lesser  note,  many  of  them  most  un- 
becomingly obtrusive,  and  none  of  them  possessing  any  thing 
remarkable  as  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  only  work  of  art  that 
has  much  claim  to  admiration  is  a  marble  font,  carved  by  Gib« 
bons.  ^  The  basin  rests  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
with  the  branches  and  foliage  of  which  it  is  partially  covered ; 
and  two  gracefully-sculptured  figures  are  placed  beside  the  tree^ 
representing  Eve  offering  to  Adam  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Of  course,  the  church  is  *  fitted  up^  according  to  the  prevailing 
puritanical  fashion.  I  say  of  course^  for,  alas !  .however  un- 
ecclesiastical,  not  to  ssly  unchristian,  the  principle  it  involves,  it 
is  the  common  rule,  and  one  to  which  there  is  scarcely  an  eiL- 
ception  to  be  found.  Pews  are  the  bane  of  our  church  system. 
They  present  sad  inducements  to  irreverence — they  foster  irre- 
ligious distinctions — they  cast  out  the  poor — they  create  and 
perpetuate  a  spirit  of  litigation.  Could  any  arrangement  be 
devised  more  prolific  of  evil  ?  •  One  would  think,'  is  the  remark 
of  Archdeacon  Goddard, '  antecedently  to  experience,  that  there 
was  no  place  n^hence  worldly  pretensions  would  be  so  completely 
banidhed  as  from  the  house  of  God ;  and  that  at  its  threshold  the 
spirit  of  litigation,  and  the  pride  and  vanity  of  life,  would,  for  a 
time  at  least,  be  abandoned ;  and  yet  the  fact  is  otherwise.** 
Yes,  Basil,  it  is  indeed  otherwise ;  and  that  it  is  so  may  be  at- 
tributed, mainly  at  least,  if  not  wholly,  to  pews.  The  Church 
designs,  as  the  Scriptures  enjoin,  that  rich  and  poor  should  wor- 
ship God  in  his  temple,  orderly  and  reverently,  free  from  all 
secular  distinctions ;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  pew  system  this 
holy  object  is  completely  thwarted.  Not  only  are  worldly  dis- 
tinctions kept  up  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Him  who 
*  is  no  respecter  ot  persons,'  but  the  poor  man  is  a^t  to  be  al- 
together excluded,  and  left  in  very  bitterness  to  exclaim — 

'  No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free  : 
E'en  Smiday  shines  no  holyday  to  me  4' 

There  are  a  few  free-seats  it  is  true,  open  benches,  in  the 
middle  passage,  and  at  the  east  end  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
door,  and  also  in  the  galleries ;  but  they  are  taken  possession  of 
some  time  before  the  service  begins,  not  by  the  poor,  but  by 
well-dressed  people,  and  quite  a  crowd  is  left  stauding.  To  tbia^ 
as  to  too  many  other  metropolitan  churches,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
numbers  come,  and  sigh,  and  creep  away  under  the  awful  im- 
pression that — 

'  €rod*s  house  holds  no  poor  sinners  V 

Not  only  the  aspect  of  the  place,  but  the  character  of  its  pew 
arrangements,  ana  the  conduct  of  its  •  pew. openers,'  must  all 

*  ViaiUUion  Charge.    1S39. 
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contribute  to  produce  this  repulsive  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
poor.  All  the  pews  on  the  ground  floor  are  sufficiently  high 
boxes  to  screen  and  separate  uieir  occupants  from  the  humbler 
portions  of  the  congregation ;  but  in  the  galleries  the  separation 
IS  carried  still  further,  for  a  high  pannelled  partition  divides  and 
shuts  them  in  completely  from  the  seats  behind.*  The  *  pew- 
openers^  evidently  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which  has  dictated 
these  irreligious  distinctions ;  for  they  push  aside  the  poor  and 
meanly  clad,  but  single  out  those  of  prouder  exterior,  and  p\ac» 
them  m  vacant  seats,  according  to  their  supposed  worldly  rank 
or  pretension.  And  how  forcibly  does  not  all  this  fall  under 
the  apostolic  condemnation  of  having  the  faith  with  respect  of 
persons  !  '  For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a 
gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man 
in  vile  raiment ;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ; 
and  say  to  the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  foot- 
stool ;  are  ye  not  then  partial  to  yourselves,  and  become  judges 
of  evil  thoughts  ?  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him  ?  JBut 
ye  have  despised  the  poor  J  f 

It  is  with  reluctance,  believe  me,  that  I  enter  upon  even  the 
briefest  examination  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  ser- 
vice is  performed, — and  for  this  reason — chat  I  understand  the 
worthy  Rector,  who  has  but  recently  succeeded  to  the  incum- 
bency,  is  sincerely  desirous  to  have  it  all  amended,  that  every- 
thing may  be  done  in  seemly  and  due  order,  so  as  to  be  rubrically 
correct,  and  devotionally  effective.  But  my  exposition  would  be 
incomplete  and  useless  without  it.  Let  the  censure  which  it 
may  reflect,  however,  fall  upon  the  late  rather  than  the  present 
Rector,  for  the  defective  system  pursued  is  his  own — tbat  to 
which  he  is  wedded,  and  which  he  labours  to  uphold  in  his  pre- 
sent position  of  higher  influence  and  dignity  in  the  Church,  as 
Dean  of  Lincoln. 

*  It  is  gratif/ing  to  find  that  the  abolition  of  pews  is  gradually  taking  place  in 
difi^rent  parts  of  the  country;  e.  g.  at  a  vestry  meeting  lately  held  at  Bridgwater, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — *  That  the  practice  of  appropriating  the 
pews  to  the  wealthier  classes  has  been  productive  of  great  evil  to  the  maas  of  the 
population  ;  that  the  Churchwardens  therefore  be  directed  to  take  possewon  of  all 
the  pews  in  this  church  as  soon  as  the  present  possessors  thereof  die  or  leave  the 
town,  and  that  the  word  fru  be  painted  upon  the  door  of  each  pew  as  soon  as  it 
iklU  into  hand.'  And  at  a  confirmation  at  Ipswich,  the  other  dii^,  the  Bishop,  in 
'  his  public  address,  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  fact  of  the  church  in  which 
they  were  then  assembled,  ^One  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  town  having  been 
divested  of  its  pews,  and  beoome,  as  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be,  the  poor 
man's  church.  Here,'  the  Biriiop  added.  *  the  sittings  were  open  to  all ;  here 
the  rich  and  the  poor  might  alike  praise  their  common  God ;  here  might  they  alike 
ofki  up  their  thanks  to  their  common  Saviour.  The  change  that  had  been  wroqght 
demanded  the  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
t  St.  James  ii.  2-6. 
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The  arrangements  of  St.  James's  are  not  calculated  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  services,  as  directed  by  the  rubric  and 
canons.  It  was  never  designed,  for  instance,  that  there  should 
he  two  pulpits— one  for  preaching  the  prayers  from,  another  the 
sermon.  Nor  was  such  a  provision  ever  heard  of  in  purer  and 
more  primitive  ages  of  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church.  We  read  of 
prayer-desks,  and  lecterns,  and  faldstools,  as  having  been  in 
common  use  in  our  parish  churches,  as  well  as  our  cathedrak, 
but  never  of  such  thmgs  as  prayer-pulpits^ — the  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. <  The  priest  or  minister  utters  a  prayer  for  the  people^ 
— ^for  their  welfare,  their  help,  their  salvation.  The  simple 
object  is  to  pray — to  ctsk  something ;  it  is  the  voice  of  entreaty, 
of  begging,  of  urging  with  importunity,  and  that  daily,  before  the 
throne  of  God,  the  wants,  weaknesses,  and  sins  of  men.  Herein, 
in  the  service  of  our  Prayer-book,  lies  the  essential  difference 
between  the  exhortations,  addresses,  or  sermons,  made  to  the 
people^  and  the  prayers,  psalms,  or  thanksgivings,  mctde  to 
OodJ  *  For  this  purpose,  then,  no  pulpit  is  necessary — ^nay, 
such  a  place  from  whicn  to  say  the  prayers,  looking  down  upon 
the  people,  is  quite  out  of  character  with  the  duty  to  be  per* 
formed,  and  the  object  it  has  in  view.  Yet  such  a  pulpit^  I  tell 
thee,  Basil,  stands  high  in  rivalry  of  the  preaching  pulpit  in  this 
parish  church,  and  from  it  the  prayers  are  oratoncally  delivered 
— addressed,  as  it  appears,  to  the  congregation,  to  whom  the 
minister  is  looking,  and  for  whom  they  seem  to  be  made  as  im- 
pressive as  possible.  Now  all  this,  as  thou  knowest,  is  wrong ; 
and  all  the  impressiveness  in  the  world  will  not  make  it  right. 
The  prayers  must  be  addressed  to  God  in  the  voice  of  suppliants 
— not  to  men,  in  the  tones  of  an  orator.  And  on  this  account  it 
is,  that  to  be  raised  as  little  as  possible  above  the  people,  and 
to  turn  from  them,  is  so  preferable  a  position  for  the  minister,  to 
that  of  his  being  perched  aloft,  and  looking  them  full  in  the  face. 
Another  objection  to  these  praver-pulpits  is,  their  rendering  it 
inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  for  the  minister  to  be  assisted 
in  the  performance  of  the  service^  throughout  the  whole  of 
Morning  Prayer  and  Litany,  thrown  into  one^  as  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted is  so  universally  the  case,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
churches  in  other  respects.  At  St.  James's  Church,  the  whole 
is  done  by  one  and  the  same  person.  The  prayers,  the  canticles, 
the  psalms,  the  lessons,  the  creed,  the  collects,  the  litany, — all 
are  read  by  one  minister — all  being  apparently  addressed  to  the 
congregation,  and  all  delivered  in  much  the  same  tone  of  voice —  • 
with  the  banns  of  marriage  to  boot!  All,  I  repeat,  is  readi-" 
even  the  canticles  and  psalms.  There  is  no  chanting  whatever. 
Very  early  in  the  service,  the  priest,  as  usual,  says  to  the  people, 

*  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prajor  considered.    Bj  the  Rev.  W.  J,  E* 
Bennett,  M..^. 
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^  O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  ;*  but  there  is  no  response— 
not  a  note  is  heard,  either  from  bis  own  lips  or  that  of  the  con- 
gregation. And  the  same  refusal  to  sing  is  persisted  in  through- 
out, eveii  after  the  priest  has  declar^,  •  We  praise  thee,  O 
God/  and  called  upon  the  people  anew  to  ^  hQ  joyful  in  the  lord,^ 
and  to  *  come  before  his  presence  with  a  song!  One  would 
almost  think  they  were  like  the  Jewish  captives  ^  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon ;'  and  that  he,  their  minister,  who  had  <  required 
of  them  then  a  song,  and  melody  in  their  heaviness,*  was 
to  be  regarded  as  one  who  had  *  led  them  awa^  captives,' — ^at 
whose  reauest  of '  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sibn,'  they  must 
needs  reply,  *  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  sotig  in  a  strange 
land  T*  When  all  is  done,  however, — when  the  invitation  to  sing 
has  been  given  and  been  disregarded,  and  the  songs  selected  for 
and  enjoined  upon  both  priest  and  people  to  sing  have  been  collo- 
quially repeated — ^preached  by  one  party,  and  murmured  by 
the  otner, — ^then,  and  not  till  then,  is  singing  introduced ;  and 
that,  not  <  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion*^ — ^not  one  of  the  psalms  of 
David — ^but  only  a  poor  paraphrase  of  one  by  *  Tate  and  Bradv,' 
or  a  ranting  hymn  by  Watts  or  Wesley !  And  why  all  this  de- 
parture from  the  '  ancient  ways'  of  the  Church  ?  For  ancient 
indeed  must  its  legitimate  musical  service  be  considered,  since 
the  style  of  it,  at  least,  was  introduced  here  so  long  ago  as  the 
close  of  the  siith  century.  The  firstArohbishop  of  Canterbury, 
St.  Augustine,  is  described  by  the  venerable  Bede  as  having 
come  <  chanting  litanies,  and  beseeching  the  Lord  for  the  ever- 
lasting weal,  as  well  of  themselves  as  of  those  for  whose  sake  he 
bad  come.'  And  those  chants,  which  were  St.  Gregory's,  have 
been  preserved  to  us  through  this  long  period  of  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  are  still  in  use  in  all  their  grandeur,  dignity,  and  yet 
simplicity, — so  grand  as  to  give  the  utmost  solemnity  to  the 
Church's  highest  praises,  yet  so  simple  as  to  be  quite  easy  of 
performance,  even  by  the  choir  of  this  church  ot  St  Jameses,— 
and  it  has  a  choir  which  might  soon  be  able  to  chant  without 
any  difficulty  whatever.  This  choir  is  the  school  children,  whose 
little  voices  are  slightly  heard  inf  some  of  the  responses,  in 
monotone — which  ought  to  put  their  elders  to  the  blush — and 
who  are  permitted  to  have  the  singing  of  the  metrical  psalms 
and  hymns  almost  entirety  to  themselves. 

There  is  less,  perhaps,  to  condemn  in  the  performance  of  the 
Communion  Service.  The  situation  of  the  holy  table  is,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  so  out  of  ecclesiastical  order,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  do  justice  to  the  Church's  intentions 
in  this  solemn  service  in  such  a  place.  Without  a  chancel — with 
a  low,  contracted  table — and  with  the  area  wherein  it  stands  6f 


•  Psftlm  cxzxvii. 
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the  smallest  dimensions,  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  a 
very  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  Church's  object  The  ordinary 
service — the  part,  Uiat  is,  before  the  sermon,  when  the  whole 
congregation  are  present — ^is  read  with  all  due  reverence,  it  may 
be ;  but  the  same  objection  applies  here  as  to  the  prayers  gene- 
rally, that  the  church  tone  is  not  used.  One  thin^  as  respects 
this  part  of  the  church  is  most  unbecoming.  It  is  a  practice 
that  IS  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  London  churches, — I  mean 
the  habit  of  such  of  the  o£Sciating  clergy  as  are  not  engaged  in 
the  other  parts  of  divine  service  seating  themselves  at  the 
altar,  and  staring  the  congregation  full  in  the  face,  as  though 
the  object  of  their  being  there  were  to  see  and  be  seen,  and 
there  was  no  due  sense  of  reverence  or  awe  in  the  holy  position 
the^'  then  occupied.  That  most  holy  place  ought  to  impress  the 
holiest,  the  most  reverential  feelings.  They  occupy  it  as  those 
who  are  to  *  minister  at  the  altar.'  At  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place,  in  such  a  character,  how  desirable,  how  indispensable  it 
IS,  that  all  appearance  of  lightness  and  irreverence  should  be 
avoided.  Not,  however,  that  I  mean  to  approve  of  the  clergy 
sitting  at  the  altar  throughout  the  whole  service.  The  chancel 
is  their  proper  place,  where,  apart  from  the  altar^  seats  and 
hassocks,  in  every  well-regulated  churchy  are  provided  for  them. 
The  sedilia  are  for  the  clergy,  it  is  true,  and  they  are  within 
the  altar  rails ;  but  they  are  to  be  occupied  at  the  time  of  holy 
communion — not  at  any  time,  or  during 'any  other  part  of  divine 
service. 

It  is  most  important  to  inculcate  and  to  preserve  a  lively  sense 
of  all  this  '  seemly  and  due  order  ^  in  our  church  services. 

*  Reverence  my  sanctuary ;  I  am  the  Lord/  *  And  nothing  is 
so  calculated  to  enforce  a  complian(!e  with  this  divine  injunction, 
as  attention  to  those  ceremonies  and  ceremonial  observances, 
which  as  having  ever  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church,  have  with 
so  much  propriety  been  introduced  in  our  own  doctrinally  pure 
and  apostolic  branch  of  it.  Nor  is  reverence  the  only  result ; 
though  without  that  there  can  be  no  other  benefit.  The  symbols 
as  well  as  ceremonies  of  our  Church  are  stimulants  to  devotion ; 
and  they  are  more  than  this,  they  are  helps  to  edification  also. 

*  The  end  that  is  aimed  at,'  says  Hooker,  ^  in  setting  down  the 
outward  form  of  all  religious  actions,  is  the  edification  of  the 
Church.  Now  men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding 
is  taught  somewhat  whereof  in  such  adtions  it  behoveth  all  men 
to  consider,  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  with  any  affection 
suitable  thereto;  when  their  minds  are  in  any  sense  stirred  op 
unto  this  reverence,  devotion,  attention,  and  due  regard,  which 
in   their  cases  seemeth  requisite.'  f    'JThis  feeling,  then,  should 

•  Leyit.  xix.  80.  t  Eccl.  Polit/,  iv.  S  K 
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pervade  all  that  is  done  in  church — we  should  in  every  way  shew 
our  reverence  for  the  place  itself,  as  one  devoted  to  holy  uses; 
and  these  uses,  as  being  holy,  should  in  all  their  forms,  and  all 
their  appurtenances,  be  duly  reverenced  also.  We  must  never 
forget  that  we  are  there  within  hsilowed  walls,  that  it  is  the]Lord'a 
house,  and  that  He  who  was  holiness  itself  would  not  endure 
its  profanation  by  any  secular  act ;  nay,  as  the  Evangelist  re- 
cords, even  ^  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry  anv 
vessel  through  the  temple.'*  The  whole  demeanor  of  both 
priests  and  people  should  be  reverential  in  all  things  there,  and 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  when  His  worship  is  performed. 
<  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  lu  the  assembly  of  His  saints/  Let 
this  never  be  forgotten.  And  if  we,  the  buty,  have  reason  to 
expect  a  reverential  demeanour  in  the  clergy,  aud  to  require  of 
thetn  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  ceremonial  duties,  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  us,  on  our  part,  the  exercise  of  reverence 
also,  and  a  strict  attention  to  authorized  observances.  They 
have  a  right  to  request  that  we  bow  the  head  or  knee  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  a  ceremony  enjoined  both  by  Scripture  and  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  Creeds,  as  being  the  formal  and  em- 
phatic declaration  of  our  *  Faith  in  His  name.'  They  have  a 
right,  too,  to  see  that  we  kneel  in  prayer,  as  the  rubric  di- 
rects, as  reverence  requires,  and  as  Scripture  instructs, — ^as 
Moses  and  Solomon,  Ezra  and  Daniel, — as  all  the  '  goodly  fel- 
lowship of  the  Prophets,'  and  Uhe  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles '  also,  and  even  our  great  Redeemer  Himself  as  man, 
who  *  kneeled  down  and  prayed,^  have  set  us  the  example  so  to 
do.  And  yet  how  common!;^  is  this  duty  disregarded!  St 
James's  Church  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  the  prevalence  of 
which  sent  the  eminent  German  traveller,  Kohl,  not  long  ago, 
away  from  our  shores  under  the  firm  impression,  that  sitting — 
might  he  not  have  said  lounging  f — was  the  recognised  posture 
for  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England  I  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  St.  James's  should  be  an  exception.  There  is  so  little  that 
is  devotional — ^so  little  that  deserves  to  be  called  so^  at  least — in 
the  mode  of  performing  the  service — so  little  attention  paid  to 
what  the  Church  has  enjoined,  or  recommended,  to  make  it 
devotional — that  the  wonder  would  be  to  find  a  congregation  so 
'  ministered  unto,'  and  in  so  irreverent  an  age  as  this,  *  meekly 
kneeling  on  their  knees.'  O  that  our  clergy  could  sll  see  and 
feel  bow  incumbent  it  is  upon  them  to  enforce,  in  God^s  house 
of  prayer,  this  most  dutiful  homage ;  teaching  the  people,  both 
by  example  and  precept,  to 

*  Own  His  dread  nearaess,  and  before  Him  bow 
In  adoration ! ' 

•  St.  Mark  xi.  16. 
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As  respects  kneeling,  however,  the  most  ordinary  accommodation 
is  denied.  In  the  pews,  here  and  there,  a  hassock  may  perhaps 
be  found  that  is  not  converted  into  a  footstool :  but  in  the  free 
seats  there  is  no  provision  made  that  can  be  at  all  available. 
The  poor^  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  rich, 
have  little  inducement  to  kneel.  They  are  invited,  it  is  true,  to 
kneel ;  they  are  asked  by  the  minister  to  *  accompany  him,  with 
a  pure  heart,  and  humble  voice,  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace,'  and  their  Prayer-book  directs  them  to  do  so,  *  aU  kneel- 
ing  ;*  but  what  avails  it  all,  if  they  are  so  seated  that  they  can- 
not kneel ;  or  how  can  they  be  expected  to  *  bow  the  knee,* 
when  those  to  whom  they  naturally  look  up  as  an  example, 
neglect  and  despise  such  acts  of  reverence  ?  Let  us  hope  that 
the  good  Rector  will  not  long  overlook  these  important  points. 
One  irreverent  practice,  of  long  standing,  has  lately  been 
abolished,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  encourages  the 
hope  of  much  more  amendment.  The  school-children  used  to 
be  permitted  to  occupy  the  space  immediately  around  the  altar 
rails,  and  even  to  sit  upon  the  step,  not  only  crowding  indecently 
about  the  holy  place,  but  annoying  the  more  piously  disposed  of 
the  congregation,  and  soiling  the  marble  rails.  They  have  been 
removed  to  another  place,  what  they  had  defaced  has  been 
restored,  and  the  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  nuisance,  is  thus 
abated. 

Amidst  so  much  to  complain  of,  Basil,  It  is  really  refreshing  to 
have  any  thing  to  approve.  I  have  finished  the  preceding  para- 
graph, therefore,  not  without  some  satisfaction ;  and  I  begin  this 
witn  much  more.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find,  that  as  respects  that  other  important  object  in  view  when 
we  'assemble  and  meet  together'  in  theJiouse  of  God,  namely,  ^to 
hear  His  most  holy  word,* — to  hear  it,  I  mean,  expounded,  enforced, 
and  applied — the  greatest  pains  are  bestowed, — that  the  people, 
in  fact,  have  the  gospel  soundly  and  impressively  preached  to 
them.  This  is  high  but  deserved  praise.  Another  thing  worthy 
of  all  commendation  is  the  establishment  of  the  daily  service,  as 
ordered  by  the  Church,  in  morning  and  evening  prayer ;  nay, 
the  new  Kector  has  shown  his  anxiety  to  present  the  utmost 
facility  for  the  daily  worship  of  God,  by  mstituting  an  early 
morning  service,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  arrangement 
There  is  also  a  weekly  evening  lecture.  The  daily  service,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  is  very  poorly  attended.  But  let  not  this  dis- 
courage. The  shame  is  with  the  parishioners — more  especially 
such  as  have  leisure,  as  hundreds  of  them  have — who  slight 
those  opportunities  of  regular  public  worship.  The  pastor  is 
doing  his  duty ;  and  whether  his  flock  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear,  let  him  persevere — ^let  him  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing.    Still  there  is  not  a  full  development  given  yet  to  the 
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Church's  system  by  any  means,  in  its  rules  for  the  bats  and 
feasts  more  particularly.  Let  us  hope  that  in  due  time  this  idso 
will  be  attended  to.  There  is  another  thing  that  is  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  church  should  be  alwajrs  open  ibr  worship- 
pers,  that  all  who  choose  may  have  access  continually  for  private 
prayer  and  meditation — especially  the  penitent,  me  mourner, 
and  he  who  has  been  the  object  of  any  particular  blesaiog. 
'  Were  this  privilege  freely  granted  to  all,  as  it  ought  to  be^'  it 
has  been  well  observed,  *no  singularity,  no  alleged  phariaaical 
display  would  attach  to  its  use.  The  poor  man,  living  in  the 
miast  of  a  large  family,  iu  his  small,  inconvenient  habitation,  may 
join  with  them  in  social  worship ;  but  if  he  is  anzioue  tp  obey  bis 
Saviour's  directions,  to  enter  his  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  anii 
pray  to  his  Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  that  privacy  he  cannot 
command  beneath  his  own  roof,  but  be  might  find  it  within  the 
holy  and  peaceful  walls  of  his  church.  If  seeking  for  a  few  mo. 
ments  of  quiet  and  repose«-of  respite  from  worldly  cares  aoii 
solicitude,  to  '  entreat  nis  God  in  prayer — would  he  not,  if  he 
had  the  power,  occasionally  resort  with  satisfaction  and  comfort 
to  those  altars  to  which,  though  the  sparrow  and  the  swallow 
may  have  access,  the  humble  Christian  now,  alas !  is  prevented 
from  approaching/*  St.  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge,.  is  always 
open  to  the  pubUc,  with  the  best  results.  And  we  have  seen, 
Basil,  how  this  privilege  is  taken  advantage  of  in  churches  on 
the  Continent ;  we  have  seen  people  on  their  knees  befcHre  God 
in  His  sanctuary,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  engaged  in  private, 
silent  prayer ;  and  notwithstanding  much  that  one  is  perhaps  too 
apt  to  regard  as  superstitiotiSf  let  us  in  charity  believe  that,  their 
devotion  being  sincere,  they  retire  all  the  holier  and  happier 
from  the  exercise. 

There  is  still  another  thing  that  it  would  be  well  to  look 
closely  into,  and  render  more  effectual  for  its  sacred  object — I 
mean  the  Holy  Communion.  It  would  be  well  that  the  same 
solemnity  was  given  to  the  ceremonial  rites  of  this  highest  and 
holiest  of  the  Churches  services  as  at  St  PauPs,  Knightsbridge. 
I  touched  very  slightly  upon  the  manner  of  its  performance 
there,  in  treating  of  that  church;  but  having  since  gained  a  fiiUer 
acquiuutance  with  it,  permit  me  briefly  to  recur  to  it  here  with 
the  double  object  of  explaining  and  exemplifying.  The  Eucha* 
ristic  service  is  a  full  choral  service  on  the  saints^  days  and  other 
holy  days,  and  the  greater  festivals,  that  is,  Christmas,  Blaster, 
Ascension,  and  Whitsunday,  within  their  octaves,  but  not  on  or- 
dinary Sundays.  On  these  days  there  is  an  incongruity  which 
ought  to  be  amended.  The  choral  service  ceases  with  the  com* 
mandments  and  their  responses,  the  singing  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 

*  Markland  on  the  Reyerence  due  to  Iloljr  Places. 
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Swrmm  Corda^  Sanctus  at  the  close  of  the  Preface,  and  Ohriq 
in  excelsisi  being  now  confined  to  the  greater  festivals  and  saints'* 
days,  as  just  stated.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  sup- 
posed to  exist  of  the  choristers  retiring;,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
afternoon  service  at  three  o'clock;  and  if  there  be  such  neces- 
sity, it  is  only  an  additional  argument  for  dividing  the  Sunday 
morning  services,  as  on  holydays,  which  would  afford  ample 
time.  With  respect  to  a  remark  I  formerly  made,  as  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Communion  service  for  the  congre- 
gation at  large,  let  me  explain  that  the  minister  of  St. 
PauVs  constantly  teaches^  that  the  most  fitting  time  for  the 
non-communicant  congregation  to  retire  is  after  the  prayer 
for  the  church  militant,  where  a  pause  occurs  for  the  proper 
placing  of  the  communicants,  according  to  the  rubric,  which  says 
— *  At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  the  commu- 
nicants being  conveniently  placed  for  the  receiving  of  the  Holy- 
Sacrament,  the  priest,  &c.  TCot  that  they  are  anywhere  di- 
rected to  retire  even  then ;  for,  as  the  minister  has  pointed  out» 
the  separation  of  communicants  firom  non-communicants  is  i^ 
separation  within  the  church ;  and  be  only  teaches,  that  if  the 
people  will  retire,  this  is  the  most  convenient  time.  The  sing- 
ing boys  always  remain  to  sing  on  saints'  days  and  the  greater 
festivals,  though  onl^  such  of  them  as  are  confirmed  communi- 
cate. And  all  baptized  persons  have  a  ri^ht  to  remain,  although 
the  length  of  the  services  may  render  it  inconvenient,  which  is. 
only,  I  repeat,  another  reason  for  dividing  them.  The  whole  o£ 
the  sacred  ceremonies  are  performed  with  great  solemnity.  The 
deacons  and  churchwardens  receive  the  alms  of  the  congregation 
in  small  brass  plates,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  white  em- 
broidered cloth  to  prevent  noise.  The  churchwardens  dp  not 
present  the  offerings  kneeling,  as  they  do  at  Leeds*  parish 
church,  or  as  the  ofiicers  of  the  Sovereign's  household  do  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  on  solemn  occasions,— or  the  Sovereign  at  the 
coronation, — they  do  it  standing;  and  the  priest  receives  the 
plates  upon  a  gold  basin,  which  he  and  his  assistants  present 
upon  the  altar  kneeling,  with  a  secret  prayer.  The  preface, 
exhortation,  confession,  the  suffrages,  Lord's  prayer,  &c.,  are  all 
said  in  monotone.  The  music  of  the  Sanctus^  which  is  varied 
on  the  different  days  of  celebration,  is  all  that  of  the  best  An- 
glican composers ;  but  the  Gloria  in  excelsiSf  as  well  as  the 
Nicene  Creed,  are  in  the  Gregorian  tones  preserved  by  Mar- 
becke.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  remaining  conse- 
crated elements  being  reverently  consumed  by  the  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  communicants,  all  kneeling,  the  priest  distributes  the 
sacred  vessels  to  the.  assistant  clergy,  who  convey  them  at  once 
to  the  vestry ;  and  upon  the  departure  of  the  priest  from  the 
altar,  but  not  before,  the  congregation  retire,  while  a  voluntary 
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is  played  on  the  organ.    In  these  ceremonies  there  is,  I  humbly 
think,  a  pattern  well  worthy  of  general  imitation,  imparting  as 
they  do  great  solemnity  and  beauty  to  the  Eucharistic  Service. 
And  let  me  give  prominence  to  another  point:  the  offertory, 
strictly  so  called,  is  not  confined  at  St.  Paul's,  as  in  too  many 
churches  it  is,  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  is  made, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  invariable  mode  of  receiving  the  aloos 
of  the  congregation,  for  all  the  religious  and  charitable  objects 
with  which  the  Church  has  to  do.    This,  in  particular,  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  at  Sl  James's,  where  the  unseemly, 
not  to  say  vicious,  practice  of  engaging  strange  preachers,  and 
placarding  them  upon  the  walls,  and  making  collections  on  tbe 
strength  of  the  performance,  has  been  carried  sometimes  to  a 
most  outrageous  extent.     The  other  is  not  only  the  Chvrch*s 
way^  but  it  is  altogether  the  best  tray— the  best  for  promoting 
tbe  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  best  for  securing  the  par- 
ticular object  in  view.    The  practical  result  at  St.  Paul's  pre- 
sents a  positive  proof  of  this,  probably  a  five  times  greater 
amount  being  procured   there  than  at  St.  James's,  and  that 
simply  by  means  of  the  offertory,  as  is  directed  by  the  Churdi, 
and  as  was  invariably  done  in   the  primitive  and  purer  ages. 
To  no  such  unhealthy  stimulant  as  that  of  a  popular  preacher--^ 
no  such  attractions  as  those  set  forth  in  glarmg  placards — have 
they  ever  recourse  to  at  St.  Paul's ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  the  alms 
of  the  congregation  are  obtained  roost  bountifully,  for  all  the 
various  objects  of  parochial  and  public  charity-— one  single  offer- 
tory, not  long  ago,  having  produeed  a  sum  little  short  of  9002. 
May  we  not  then,  with  every  good  will,  say  to  St  James^  Go, 
and  do  likewise ! 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  examined  somewhat  in  detail  the 
chai)els*of-ease  to  St  James's — if  chapek-of-ease  those  can 
rightly  be  called  which  are  proprietary  chapels,  and  have  little 
or  nothing  parochial  in  their  constitution  or  objects.  Certainly 
they  do  ease  the  parish  church  of  some  of  its  pressure — ^they  do 
receive  some  portion  of  the  crowd  which  cannot  find  accommoda-* 
tion  within  its  walls,  although  the  most  urgent  necessities  of 
all,  those  of  the  poor,  they  scarcely  recognize  and  but  partially 
provide  for.  There  are  five  such  chapels, — St.  Philip's,  Regent 
Street ;  Archbishop  Tenison's  Chapel,  Regent  Street ;  St  Luke's, 
Berwick  Street;  St  James's,  York  Street;  and  St  James^ 
Hampstead  Road.  I  find,  however,  that  as  respects  their  cha- 
racter generally,  there  is  little  that  materially  differs  from  the 
system  pursued  at  tbe  parish  church.  Ex  uno  discs  omnes.  It  is 
very  much  so,  at  least.  St.  Philip's  is  celebrated  for  it&fine singing. 
But  it  is  not  church  music, — ^it  is  not  that  *  one  use'  which  tbe 
whole  realm  is  ordered  to  have ;  but  a  fine,  florid,  operatic  sort 
of  *  use,'  in  which  some  very  sweet  female  voices  take  leading 
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parts.  It  is  very  beautiful  singing,  much  of  it — ^though  certainly 
anything  but  orthodox.  The  chapel  itself  is  Sifaahionable  plaee ; 
and  doubtless  the  singing  contributes  to  make  it  so !  Archbishop; 
Tenison's  Chapel  is  a  soberer  place ;  and  it  has  this  high  re- 
commendation, that  the  daily  service  is  performed  in  it  St. 
Luke'^  Berwick  Street,  has  not  much  ecclesiastical  character 
about  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  sittings  are  free,  being 
in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  of  the  poor ;  but,  owing  either  to 
the  invidious  distinction  made  between  the  accommodation  for 
the  poor  and  that  for  the  rich,  or  to  defects  and  short-comings 
in  carrying  out  the  Church's  system — or  probably  for  all  these 
r^sons — it  is  very  badly  attended.  The  experiment  should  be 
tried  of  making  all  alike — of  ceasing  to  have  it  arranged  *  with 
respect  to  persons' — of  regarding  the  ^poor^man  in  vile  rai- 
ment,^ and  the  *  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,'  as  both 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  former  auite  as  much  en- 
titled to  respect  as  the  latter  within  the  walls  of  Gfod's  house. 
It  would  answer  well,  there  is  .no  doubt  of  it.  Let  the  poor, 
in  their  public  worship,  have  their  Christian  privileges;  and  let 
the  Church,  in  its  appointed  ministrations,  have  its  perfect  work ; 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  want  of  success.  St.  James's, 
Hampstead  Iload,  was  originally  designed  as  a  cemetery  chapel, 
the  parish  having  a  burial-ground  adjoining  it  There  is  nothing 
about  it  worthy  of  particular  remark. 

But  to  St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street,  we  must,  in  conclu- 
sion,  pay  our  special  devoirs.  It  is — or,  at  any  rate,  its  mini- 
ster, would  have  us  think  it  is — ^no  ordinary  place,  but  quite  a 
model  of  ecclesiastical  excellence,  in  all  that  concerns  Church 
arrangement,  ritual  observance,  and  so  forth  !  Its  history  pre- 
sents a  curious  instance  of  what  this '  poor  man's  Church'  of  ours 
may  become — under  private  speculation  I  Its  minister  is  the 
Rector  of  Goddinffton,  0|:ford6hire.  There  are  his  flock — there 
lie  his  responsibilities  as  a  Christian  pastor  —  there  is  the 
charge  committed  to  him  in  those  solemn  words  of  his  ordination, 
^  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  mini- 
ster the  holy  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  where  thou  shalt  be 
lawfully  appointed  t/tereunto.^  But  he  del^ates  his  pastoral 
duties  there  to  a  poor  curate ;  and  so,  in  addition  to  being  a  well- 
endowed  Oxfordsnire  rector,  he  contrives  to  make  himself  a  fa. 
shionable  London  parson  What  a  defective  state  of  discipline 
our  Church  must  be  in,  when  one  of  her  pastors  can  thus  be  per- 
mitted to  desert  his  flock !  But  so  it  is.  We  have  it  here  illus- 
trated, alas  I  but  too  forcibly.  The  Rector  of  Goddington,  in 
Oxfordfihire,  is  the  minister  of  St  James's  Chapel,  York  Street, 
Westminster  The  thing  speaks  for  itself.  His  charge  in  West- 
minster,  however,  is  not  an  incumbency,  but — a  private  specula- 
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tion  !  The  chapel  is  proprietaiy, — ^the  Rector  of  Goddington 
rents  it,  and  lets  the  pews  for  his  own  benefit.  And  this,  we 
are  to  be  told,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  the  Church — 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  England  I  No  wonder  that  an  Oxford- 
ehire  Kector,  getting;  rich  in  a  London  proprietary  chapelry, 
should  decry  that  revival  of  sound  Church  feeling,  which  is  anta- 
gonist, not  only  to  all  such  mercenary  trafficking  in  private  pews, 
but  all  such  unwarrantable  transfer  of  public  duties.  No  won- 
der that  they  who  insist  upon  the  earnest  devotion  of  every 
beneficed  clergyman  to  his  own  pastoral  charge — ^to  the  per- 
formance of  bis  own  solemn  commission — should  be  stigmatised 
as  TractarianSy  or  Puseyites^  or  called  by  any  other  nickname, 
by  your  Rectors  of  Goddington  !  That  which  such  men  so  mis* 
call  and  malign,  sirikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  vicious  system 
upon  which  they  thrive, — exclaiming  in  tones  of  indignant  ear- 
nestness, which  may  well  make  them  tremble,  '^O  reform  it 
altogether  !'* 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Basil,  the  minister  of  St  James's  Chapel 
has  appeared  in  print  as  the  advocate  of  those  ritual  reforms 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  London  four  or  five 
years  ago,  but  to  which  his  lordship  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
adhere.  In  a  <<  Letter  to  a  Layman,  on  the  recent  Changes 
in  the  manner  of  performing  Divine  Service  hi  the  Metropolitan 
Churches,"  he  exposes  them  with  great  zeal — even  to  the  use 
of  the  surplice  in  preaching.  Speaking  generally,  he  justly 
remarks,  that  it  is  no  argument  against  the  adoption  of.  a  right 
observance,  to  say  that  it  has  been  omitted  for  many  years.  *  If 
the  orders  of  the  Church,'  these  are  his  words,  '  have  been  dis- 
regarded for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  to 
enforce  a  return  to  their  observance ;  and  nothing  can  tend  more 
effectually  to  preserve  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  the  Church, 
than  the  correction  of  errors  of  however  long  standing  they  may 
be.'  While  as  to  the  surplice,  he  asks,  *  Since  it  ts  apparently 
the  original  officiating  garment  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian 
Church,  what  objection  can  there  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation to  its  being  worn  in  the  pulpit  more  than  in  the  desk  ?* 
And  he  then  adduces  proofs  *  that  the  gown  not  the  surplice  is 
an  innovation.'  Of  course  the  reverend  gentleman  practised 
what  he  preached.  Yes,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  did.  He 
adopted  Hhe  recent  changes/  or  most  of  them,  with  great  ala- 
critV)  even  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  in  his  preaching ;  and  with 
still  greater  alacrity,  began  to  throw  them  up,  almost  as  soon 
as  there  arose  a  breath  of  adverse  wind!  First,  preaching 
in  the  surplice  was  relinquished,  upon  one  or  two  of  his  pew. 
renters  beginning  to  grumble;  and  then,  a  contrivance  more  in- 
jurious than  seemly,  was  hit  upon,  of  resuming  the  surplice 
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during  bis  transit  from  tbe  pulpit  to  the  communion-table,  that 
he  might  continue  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  thedhurch  militant ! 
But,  as  the  breeze  stiffened,  one  thing  after  another  was  given 
up,  until '  the  correction  of  errors '  was  all  thrown  to  the  wind, 
and  St  James's  Chapel  restored  to  its  heterodoxy  I  The  pro- 
prietary and  pew  system  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  this 
return  to  error  that  had  been  corrected,  or  attempted  so  to  be. 
And  no  wonder  that  it  was  so.  <  When  the  pecuniary  success  of 
the  teachers,'  says  Dr.  Paley,  with  reference  to  an  analogous 
case,  *is  made  to  depend  on « the  wealth  and  number  of  their 
followers,  jealousies  will  arise,  and  a  proselyting  spirit  be  intro* 
duced,  so  mixed  up  with  views  of  private  gain,  as  cannot 
fail  to  demoralise  the  clergy  and  bring  religion  into  disrepute.' 
So  fearful  are  the  effects  of  a  vicious  system  ! 

There  is  no  sure  remedy  for  any  of  these  evils,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  Basil,  but  in  a  return  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
Church.  It  is  by  a  departure  from  them,  little  by  little,  until 
men  have  erred  and  strayed  so  grievously  as  we  now  witness, 
both  as  respects  the  setting  at  nought  of  godly  discipline,  and  the 
neglect  of  appointed  ordinances,  and  the  contempt  of  accustomed 
ceremonies,  that  the  overwhelming  accumulation  of  disorder 
which  now  distracts  and  divides  the  Church  is  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed. We  have  in  her  services,  with  the  solemn  and  signifi- 
cant ceremonial  observances  which  appertain  thereto,  everything 
that  teudeth,  in  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book,  *  to  the  set- 
ing  forth  of  God's  honour  and  glory,  and  to  the  reducing  of  the 
people  to  a  most  perfect  and  godly  living,  without  error  or  su- 
perstition.' ^  Let  this  be  preserved  in  its  fulness  and  integrity, 
and  not  only  would  an  uniformity  be  established,  but  an  unity 
be  maintained,  promoting  a  measure  of  peace,  and  imparting  a 
degree  of  strength,  and  securing  an  amount  of  efficiency  to  the 
Church,  which  could  not  fail  to  advance  her  own  interests  along 
with  those,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  the 
parish  of  St  James,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an  immense  deal 
to  do,  ere  the  holv  influences  of  the  Church  can  be  effectually 
exerted,  whether  m  its  pastoral  operations,  or  its  ordinances,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein.  These 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  much  to  do  with  all  the  rest, — in  pro- 
portion, indeed,  as  they  are  neglected,  will  all  the  rest  fail  of 
their  due  effect.  We  know  that  such  things  may  be  turned  to 
vanitv  and  superstition,  thev  were  so  aforetime,  blinding  the 
people,  and  oli^curing  the  glory  of  God,  until  they  were  dis* 
cerned  *  worthy  to  be  cut  away,  and  clean  rejected/  But  as 
those  who  dealt  thus  with  them,  the  Reformers  of  our  Church, 
have  recorded  for  our  instruction,  *  Others  there  be  which, 
although  they  be  devised  by  man,  yet  it  is  thought  good  to  re- 

•  Prefkce  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
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serve  them  still,  as  well  for  a  decent  order  in  the  Churchy  (for 
the  which  they  were  first  devised,)  as  because  they  pertain  to 
edification,  whereunto  all  things  done  in  the  Churdi  (as  the 
Apostle  teacbeth)  ought  to  be  referred/  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  Rector  of  St.  James's  has  undertaken  his  responsible 
and  onerous  charge  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
all  this,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  carry  it  into  eiEFect.  Let 
us  hope  there  will  be  reality  and  efficacy  in  his  good  intentions. 
It  is  an  immense  wide  field  upon  which  he  has  entered,  and 
there  is  an  awfiil  amount  of  waste  and  wilderness  in  it  But  hav- 
ing put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  must  not  look  back.  Let  it 
never  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  poet,  which  under 
any  defection  would  so  forcibly  and  fearfully  apply — 

'  Video  meliara  proboque 
Deteriora  seguor.* 

No, — seeing  and  approving  better  things,  let  us  hope  he  will 
pursue  them,  repudiating  and  reforming  the  course  which  he 
condemns.  The  task  will  be  tiying  and  toilsome ;  but  *  in  due 
time  he  shall  reap  if  he  faint  not.' 

Ever  thine,  my  dear  Basil, 

Ridley. 

Whit-Monday,  1847. 


AUTUMN. 

'Tis  sad,  and  yet  'tis  soothing,  when  decay 
Hath  ravaged  the  green  glories  of  the  forest, 

Smiting  tiie  summer  foliage  on  its  way 

Wi(£  sickness,  to  go  forth  among  the  shades. 
Which  tangled  branches  fling  o'er  narrow  glades» 
Where  tiie  pine's  thickest,  and  the  oak  is  hoarest. 

And  there,  on  some  soft  bank  or  mossy  stone. 

Sit  musing,  as  the  hours  roll  slowly  on. 
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Thither  the  stately  red-deer»  when  on  hieh 
The  noon-tide  sun  looks  out  with  scordiing  glare. 

Even  in  Autumn,  from  the  clear  hlue  sky. 
His  speckled  train  of  hinds  is  wont  to  hring, 
To  slake  their  thirst  in  the  pure  dews  which  ding 
From  mom  to  eye,  to  all  that  groweth  there. 

Securely  on  the  plenteous  herh  to  hrowse. 

Or  crop  their  happy  meal  from  hanging  houghs. 

Screened  from  meridian  heat,  the  numerous  herd 
Strew  their  light  limhs  along  soft-swelling  slopes ; 

Some  slumher ;  some,  stretched  idly  o'er  the  sward, 
Ohserve  with  eyes  that  tell  of  calm  delight. 
Their  half-grown  fawns'  glad  play  or  mimic  fight ; 
Dear  to  the  painter  those  unvarying  groups,-— 

So  motionless,  'twould  seem  in  freakish  mood. 

Some  sculptor  hold  had  peopled  the  thick  wood. 

There  is  a  solemn  silence -^a  deep  hush — 

A  stillness  which  seems  hodily  present  there,-— 

Unhroken  save  hy  the  occasional  gush 

Of  wild  birds'  song,  and  the  faint  rustling  sound 
Of  leaves  that  &11,  self-moved,  to  the  strewn  ground. 
Through  the  sere  remnant  stirs  no  breath  of  air ; 

No  violence  smites  them ;  but,  their  full  term  o'er. 

And  their  task  done,  they  cling  to  life  no  more. 

Sweet  silence,  and  soft  sounds  that  are  not  noise ! 

More  sensible  the  stillness,  than  if  all 
Were  one  monotonous  calm  I    Oh  I  ye  strange  joys. 

But  little  known  to  the  world's  feverish  brood. 

Of  perfect  rest  and  utter  solitude  1 

The  full  heart  swelleth — and  deep  musings  fall 
O'er  the  tranced  soul,  which,  sharing  in  the  peace 
Spread  round  it,  feels  its  jars  and  tumults  cease. 

Oh !  restless,  fluttering  soul  I     Shall  Autumn  so 

MHth  its  deep  calm,  still  thee  to  hushed  repose. 
And  wilt  thou  not  the  abiding  influence  know 

Of  Him,  the  Unchanging,  who  such  calm  has  given 

To  be  the  shadow  of  our  rest  in  Heaven  7 

Cast  but  thy  care  on  Him,  and  care  nor  woes 
Will  vex  thee  more,  but  like  an  Autumn  day. 
Thy  still  glad  life  wiU  pass  in  peace  away. 

G.  E.  R.  N. 
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Ariatotelis  Opera  Omnia.    JSditio  Stereotypa.    LipsuB,   Sump- 
tibtts  et  typis  Car.  Tauelinitii.     1881. 

Attacks  are  made  from  time  to  time,  even  within  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford^  upon  the  great  man  whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  affectation  of  singularity, 
perhaps  the  desire  of  elevating  oneself  by  the  depression  of  a 
great  name,  that  urges  so  many  to  break  a  lance  with  this  re- 
doubtable  champion.    However  it  is  to  be  accoutited  for,  the 
«fact  is  indisputable.     Out  of  Oxford,   Aristotle^s  intellectual 
supremacy  is  assailed — his  realism  is  laughed  at,  his  phjrsics  are 
despised,  his  logic  is  looked  upon  as  valueless.     In  Oxford  the 
assault  is  directed. to  a  different  quarter.     Aristotle's  mora/ 
system,  the  very  Nicomaehean  Ethics  which  the  university  has 
made  its  text-book,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  first  and  fore- 
most of  all  its  text-books,-^thi8  work  is  furiously  assailed,  and 
declared  to  be  altogether  of  a  rationriizing,  irreligious,  atheisti- 
cal tendency.     The  great  Stagirite  is  constantly  spoken  of  as 
the  apostle  of  rationalism,  the  introducer  of  those  principles 
which  had  their  legitimate  development  in  the  sensualism  of 
Epicurus,  and  the  universal  scepticism  of  Pyrrho.     We  think  it 
very  desirable  that  such  assertions  should  be,  if  possible,  met, 
and  refuted.     To  grant  to  sceptics  and  rationalists  that  a  man  of 
Aristotle's  grasp  of  mind,  and  blameless  life^  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  one  of  themselves,  is  to  make  an  admission  which  nothing 
but  necessity  ought  to  extort  from  us. 

An  attempt  will,  therefore,  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
prove  that  Aristotle  in  his  moral  works,  and  in  the  Nicomaehean 
Ethics  especially,  so  far  from  being  a  sceptic  or  a  rationalist,  im- 
plies and  inculcates  all  tlie  main  doctrines  of  natural  religion — 
all  that  it  was  to  be  expected  a  heathen  could  know  of  the 
truth.  And  here  two  lines  of  argument — ^in  Aristotelian  phrase^ 
the  deictic  and  elencHc — will  be  necessary  for  the  complete 
treatment  of  the  question  to  be  discussed.  First,  by  distinct 
passages,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  general  tenor  of  his 
system,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  view  here  maintained  con- 
cerning his  principles  is  a  correct  one ;  secondly,  particular  pas- 
sages on  which  reliance  has  been  placed  by  his  impugners,  must 
be  examined,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  given  of  them.^ 

To  commence,  then,  with  our  deictic  argument.  Aristotle, 
we  assert,  in  his  moral  treatises,  and  especially  in  the  Nico- 
maehean Ethics,  implies  and  inculcates  ail  the  main  principles  of 
natural  religion.     These  we  take  to  be  the  being  of  a  supreme 
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God,  bis  perfection,  and  his  providence — the  continued  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

Aristotle  upholds  the  being  of  a  supreme  God ;  for,  although  in 
general  he  adopts  the  language  usual  among  the  Greeks^  and 
speaks  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  plural,  (V.  viL  &c.)  yet  in 
three  instances  at  least  (VIL  liv.,  §  8;  VIII,  vii.,  ^6;  IX.  iv., 
§  4)  he  uses  the  expression  6  dcds..  And  this  expression,  where- 
soever found,  must  be  taken  (as  Cudworth  nas  abundantly 
shown*)  for  an  admission  of  the  fiovapx^  or  sole  rule  of  one 
Supreme  Deity,  the  doctrine  of  Uie  religious  heathen  in  all  ages. 
It  is  not  nullified  or  neutralized  by  any  use  of  the  other  term 
(ecoi),  for  that  term  is  used  with  unbounded  freedom  by  those 
whose  soundness  on  the  /lavapx^  is  least  liable  to  question,  Plato 
for  instance;  and  the  fact  that  is  so  used  may  be  accounted  for 
in  two  ways — either  it  is  a  condescension  to  popular  notions,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say,  to  popular  phnueohgy  ;t  or  else  it  is 
(as  in  the  TimsBUS,  *  r»v  cuS^v  0ctiiv  yeyovds  oyoXfia')  an  intimation 
of  belief  in  that  greatest  of  all  mysteries,  that  there  is  (in  a 
certain  sense)  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead.  Further,  in  many  in- 
stances, 0COI  does  not  stand  for  the  Supreme  Grod,  but  for  angels, 
superhuman  but  created  beings ;  a  use  common  in  Plato,  and 
sanctioned  by  Scripture  (as  in  the  expressions,  ^  God  of  gods,^ 
<  there  be  gods  many,*  &c.) 

The  supreme  God  of  Nicomachean  Ethics  is  a  being  of  infi- 
nite perfection — Ixci  kcX  vw,(says  Aristotle,)  6  6w  t6  6,yaBw.  To 
^eyoBw,  perfect  happiness,  and  therefore  (according  to  him,)  per- 
fect goodness.  He  is  unchangeable,  his  nature  is  uncompounded, 
(Aristotle  says  in  one  place,)  and  therefore  dcl/AuiyKaidirXVx°^ 
V^yrp^y  (VII.  xiv.  §  8) ;  and  in  another  he  conjectures,  that  with 

the  gods  there  is  nothing   Kivtfrov   (irapd  yc  tow   fcots  urcos  ovSofJas 

fy^,  V.  vii.  §  3.)  He  knows  the  heart,  for  he  discerns  and  loves 
the  truly  good  man  (X.  viii.  §  7.)  He  is  above  all  praise,  and 
so  is  only  to  be  blessed  and  honoured  (I,  xii.  §  8^  4).  He  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  human  thought,  and  so  even  in  declar- 
ing his  perfections,  Aristotle  thinks  it  right  to  add,  dXX'  &k  m  irorc 
icrrtv  (IX.  iv.  §  4.)  Even  in  those  points  in  which  we  may  con- 
sider Aristotle,  not  to  speak  quite  truly  of  Gk>d,  (for  instance,  in 
his  admission  of  rvx^f  and  ^ixrts,  as  independent  efficient  causes, 
III.  iii.  §7,  and  in  his  denial  of  voirfOK  andirpo^is  to  the  Deity, 


*  See  his  Intellectual  System  of  the  UniTene,  ch.  iv. 

t  The  popular  use  of  the  term  B§oi  among  the  Greeks  no  more  proves  a  belief  in 
a  plurality  of  gods,  than  the  wide-spread  subsUtution  of  *  jou'  for  *  thou/ proves 
that  in  addressing  a  single  person  we  think  we  speak  to  several.  Both  modes  of  speak- 
ing arise  from  a  reluctance  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  individual,  not  from  any  disbelief  of  it.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  reluctance  is  to  press  his  perK>nality  on  another ;  in  the  former,  to  press 
God's  upon  oneselC 
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points  hereafter  to  be  examined,)  be  is  labouring  to  exalti^  not  to 
depress,  the  divine  nature ;  and  if  he  errs,  it  is  from  an  ignorance 
of  truths  which  man  by  his  natural  powers  was  inotpahle  of 
discovering. 

Next,  Aristotle  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^  inculcates  the 
providence  of  God.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  work,  be  declares 
It  agreeable  to  reason  to  believe,  that  happiness  is  in  some  sense 
or  other  God's  gift.  IuXctoft^  ciSoc/uuvviav  O^oaSorw  cinu,  I.  ix.  §  12. 
And  this  he  afterwards  carries  out  and  explains  b^  professing  hie 
belief,  that  we  are  indebted  to  God  for  our  creation  and  preser- 
vation, (rov  yap  c&oi  koL  TfH^fnjvaL  acruH,  VIII.  xii.  §  5)  ;  that  the 
natural  tendency  towards  good  {inxruai  ^p^)  without  which  we 
could  never  attain  to  virtue  or  to  happiness,  comes  to  us  from 
him  (Mruf09$€mAirta9^  X.  it.  ^6) ;  and  that,  besides,  God  in  a 
peculiar  way,  protects  and  favours  such  as  set  their  hearts  on 
things  divine  and  heavenlv,  and  live  in  obedience  to  the  highest 
principle  within  them.  These,  Aristotle  says,  o^w  dirivTota,  so 
rendering  them  the  happiest  of  all  men.  (X.  viiL  §  13.)  The 
relation,  he  says,  in  another  place,  between  man  and  God  is 
analogous  to  that  between  fiUher  and  son,  both  have  in  a 
certain  sense  conferred  the  greatest  benefite,  (cv  «c«oiifmurf  ra 
fi^Yurroy  VIII.  xiL  S  5,)  benefits  which  cannot  possibly  be 
requited  by  those  wno  have  received  them— (ovScU  r^  &ifa¥  wtn' 
Av  iLiroSoiT),  VIIL  xiv.  §  4,)  but  which  they  must  be  ever 
seeking  to  repay  by  reverence  and  honour.  It  is  not,  in* 
deed,  very  easy  to  understand,  in  what  way  Aristotle  held  that 
God  confers  happiness  on  us,  whether  by  mere  external  superin* 
tendence  or  by  internal  spiritual  aid,  or  by  both  combined — but 
he  would  certainly  have  agreed  with  Pindar,  that  '  dyou^oc  fcor^ 
haifjLov  vrii^* — since  he  bids  us  pray^  not  as  the  generality,  for 
this  world's  goods,  but  that  we  may  be  persons  to  whom  this 
world's  goods  shall  be  real  blessings,  Set  hiyttrOajL  roL  &r\m  i,yaBk 
KOi  dvTOis  6.yaBa  cTvai,  V.  i.  §  9>)  i^^-t  we  are  to  pray  for  moral 
goodness. 

We  now  go  on  to  show  that  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  teaeb 
the  doctrines  of  a  future  life  and  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.  Here,  however,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  direct  state- 
ments are  few  and  incomplete,  and  that  the  argument  must  rest 
mainly  upon  obscure  hints,  and  upon  the  general  tenor  of  the 
system.  Let  it  first,  then,  be  noted,  that  Aristotle  lays  it  down 
that  we  have  within  us  something  akin  to  the  Divine  Nature, 
something  Btlov^  a  principle  which  takes  cognizance  of  eternal 
truth,  and  whose  uninterrupted  exercise  (^^cia  ayc/iiroSurro^  vii. 
&c.)  would  constitute  our  perfect  happiness.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  speaks  of  the  body,  and  of  all  parts  of  our  nature 
oonnected  with  the  body,  as  clogs  upon  this  divine  principle,  as 
interfering  with  its  exercise,  checking  it  and  thwarting  it — that 
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he  considers  a  compounded  nature  (<rw&mv)  necessarily  imperfect 
— ^that  he  speaks  of  men  in  chis  point  of  view  as  Ka$6  ^tOofrra — that 
he  bints  we  are  here  in  a  state  of  disease  (VI.  end) — ^that  be 
speaks  contemptuously  of  human  happiness.  (cvSoifutfi^  ^  ^ 
SofOpwrofj  I.  X.  end.)  And  then  let  the  consideration  be  added 
of  bis  persuasion  that  all  is  for  the  best,  of  his  essential  optimism 
— his  conviction  that  every  tendency  of  nature  will  have  its  due 
accomplishment ;  and  surely  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
whole  system  points,  by  implication,  if  not  expressly,  to  a  future 
state  of  existence,  in  which  we  should  be  no  longer  awO^ra — ^no 
longer  distracted  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  various  principles, 
each  bringing  its  own  pleasure,  and  those  pleasures  destructive  of 
one  another,  but  losing  the  body,  should  become  pure  and  simple 
vous,  having  our  one  perfect  energy,  and  one  pure  pleasure,  like 
the  God,  so  attaining  to  a  state  of  health  from  one  of  disease, 
arriving  at  the  perfection  qf  our  nature,  and  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  change.  Add  to  this  general  argument  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following :  **  l^ct  kclLvvvo  $€09  rdyaMv" — ''  $ci  i7fia$  i4i* 
&70V Mixtrai  AmSaawrlitw"  and  it  will  plainly  appear  that  Aris- 
totle was  far  from  intending  to  thrust  out  of  sight,  much  less  to 
deny,  a  future  state  of  existence.  God  is  possessed  of  the  «ttm- 
mum  bonum  even  now,  he  says — ^man  therefor^,  it  is  implied,  not 
yet;  but  when  he  becomes  more  like  to  God,  pure  vovs^  that  is,  he 
shall  be.  He  exhorts  his  disciple  not  to  listen  to  those  who 
would  confine  hb  thoughts  to  this  world,  bidding  him  *&v$pfinnva 
^pay€w  Mpmrov  ^vro,  «cal  tfy^rot  r6v  Oirr/rov ;'  but  as  far  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  to  aspire  to  immortality.  In  another  place,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  purity  and  lastingness  of  those  pleasures  which 
the  ax>^  enjoy  even  here  on  earth,  he  adds.  *  cvXoyov  SI  roTs 
€*8o<n  Twv  {ttowtwv  17800  rrpf  &yuryvjv  Itwu,*  (x.  vii.  §  3,)  seeming   to 

say  that  the  (roffUa  to  which  we  can  make  an  appeal,  the  o-o^to, 
that  is,  that  we  witness  in  the  world,  is,  after  all,  but  a  search 
after  knowledge,  and  that  another  higher  sort  remains  behind, 
to  which  we  cannot  make  a  direct  appeal,  but  which,  there  is 
no  doubt,  is  accompanied  by  a  far  more  exquisite  pleasure,  when 
the  soul  removed  from  earth  shall  dwell  on  knowledge  already 
attained.  (Cf.  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  end.)  Again,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Aristotle  holds  out  two  motives  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  cvScu/aovmi  and  r6  leoAov,  self-interest  and  duty, — that  he 
makes  no  provision  for  their  clashing  one  with  the  other,  but 
simply  bids  us  in  each  particular  action  do  that  which  is  KoXAy^ 
though  death  itself  be  the  r^ult  (III.  ix.  §  4,  and  IX.  viii,  §  9.) 
And  let  it  be  considered  whether  this  can  be  understood  unless 
happiness  in  another  world  come  in  to  form  the  reward  of  those 
noble  actions  which  entail  suffering  or  destruction  in  this.  Add 
to  these  arguments  the  fact  that  a  future  life  was  no  new  doctrine, 
•  but  the  generally  received  one,  so  that  Aristotle  had  no  occasion 
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to  bring  it  prominently  forward,  since  all  would  readily  supply  it 
And  note,  besides,  that  Aristotle  himself,  when  led  mto  a  oodt 
troTersy  which  proceeds  upon  the  notion  of  persons  existing  after 
this  life,  some  in  happiness,  some  in  misery,  adopts  all  the  cur- 
rent ideas  and  phraseology  without  protest,  actually  speaking 
of  persons  who  are  dead  being  happy  and  the  contrary,  (rovs 
ovr%ui  fMucaplav^  and  tovs  fiif  ovras.  L  xi.,  |  5^)  SO  that  he  not  only 
implies,  but  actually  asserts  a  future  life,  future  happiness,  and 
future  misery.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  then  it  will  follow  at 
once  that  future  rewards  and  punishments  are  a  part  <^  his  sys- 
tem, not  so  much  because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  distribu- 
tion proceeding  on  any  other  than  a  moral  principle^  as 
because,  according  to  Aristotle,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
formal  distribution  at  all,  but  future  happiness  would  be  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  continued  existence  to 
the  good  man,  and  future  misery  to  the  vicious ;  since  with  him 
the  characters  of  virtue  and  vice  are  indelible^  and  vpdmof  tm 
^oSjXa  is  misery,  iv€pyuy  kot  dpcn^,  happiness. 

II.  Passing  now  to  the  second  head,  we  proceed  to  examine 
briefly  those  passages  which  are  especially  ol^ected  to  as  mili- 
tating against  these  views.  And  first  there  is  the  passage  in 
the  third  book,  which  speaks  of  four  distinct  efficient  causes  of 
things — ^vo-ts,  cb/aym^,  n^,  and  vovs.  It  is  objected  that  as  Aris- 
totle attributes  all  the  laws,  forms,  &c^  of  the  material  world  to 
^v<rtS  and  all  the  distribution  of  external  goods,  wealth,  honouri 
power,  and  the  like^  to  n^,  there  remains  in  reality  no  sphere 
for  the  providence  of  God ;  who  is  thus  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  £picurean  Deity,  and  made  an  unconcerned  spectator,  if 
so  much,  of  the  affairs  of  this  world.  And  in  corroboration  of 
this  view,  the  passage  in  the  tenth  book  is  brought  forward, 
wherein  Aristotle  denies  to  the  Deity  any  voiriavs  or  v^po^tc,  and 
speaks  of  ^co^m  as  his  only  energy.  But  if  the  former  passage 
be  more  narrowly  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  Aristotle  makes 
no  statement  there  of  his  own  view,  but  simply  mentions  the 
current  opinion  on  the  subject  *  &trui  yap  Sokowtw  cTviu'  (he  says) 
•  ^wis,  dLydyKxi,  ryxf,  hi  Sk  vo\s,*  And  from  Other  parts  of  the 
Ethics  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  himself  subscribe  unre- 
servedly to  this  opinion.  He  did  not  consider  these  four, 
four  independent  principles  of  causation;  for  first,  he  in  one 
place  at  least,  distinctly  subordinates  ri^  to  ^vo-is.  Our  happi- 
ness, he  says,  cannot  depend  upon  n^  because  *  ra  Kara  Kfuwrw 
ws  &4>v  Tc  KoAAicrra  H^^uf  ovrtu  irc^iecv ;'  but  it  would  not  be  for  the 
best  to  entrust  (^irpc^oi)  a  thing  sO  important  as  happiness  to 
chance.  Chance  therefore,  it  is  implied,  has  certain  things 
entrusted  to  it  by  Nature,  and  those  matters  of  but  small  conse- 
quence. It  is,  therefore,  no  independent  cause.  But  further, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Aristotle  really  intended  to 
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make  <ly6&vs  wholly  indepeodeDt  of  the  Supreme  Being;  whether 
he  did  not  rather  hold  an  eternal  de]|)endenQe  of  things  natural 
upon  the  Deityt  such  as  seems  darkly  intimated  in  the  assertion 
that  our  ^vcrue^  opcr^  comes  to  us  &a  riyof-tfcm  &tru)is.  And  as  to 
bis  denial  of  iroiin^K  and  irpojts  to  the  Deity,  although  expressed 
in  general  terms,  it  seems  to  have  been  really  directed  agcJnst 
low  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  as  is  evident 
from  the  details  into  which  he  enters — ^and  so  it  would  be  in  its 
spirit  unobjectionable — ^in  its  letter  it  is  of  course  Epicurean ; 
but  then  its  letter  is  opposed  to  that  of  other  passages-- the 
passage,  for  instance,  where  the  Deity  is  supposed  6vr€vnuiv  the 
truly  virtuous  man. 

Next)  a  statement  of  Aristotle's  with  regard  to  death  is  ea« 
cepted  against.  ^jScpcdrorw  6  OivanKj  (he  says  in  book  iii.,)  ir^s 
ykp'  Kol  onSkv  hi  T^  rc^vcuirc  8o«rci  &VT€  &yaBw  dvre  kokov  la^au      But 

here  he  only  asserts  that  death  is  the  most  terrible  of  those 
^fitpk  with  which  courage^  or  rather  valour,  is  concerned,  and 
that  it  is  a  limit  or  boundary  line.  He  does  not  say  there  is 
nothing  beyond.  Rather,  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  &>Kct, 
he  lets  it  bd  seen  that  there  is  no  adoption  on  his  part  of  that 
view,  which  he  only  mentions  as  a  current  opinion,  investing 
death  with  a  yet  more  awful  character. 

Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  he  numbers  immortality  among 
things  impossible ;  but  in  the  words  referred  to  {fiovXafffdi  Ian,  twk 
dWaTUF)  olov  dfttvaaios)  it  is  uot  immortality  after  death,  but  es^ 
cape  from  death,  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  he  pronounces 
to  be  impossible,  so  that  the  passage  under  consideration  has 
no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  question  of  his  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  existence. 

Finally,  he  at  least  (it  is  sud)  denies  all  activity,  and  so  all 
real  happiness  or  misery  to  the  departed,  since  he  says  that  his 
definition  of  happiness  especially  excludes  the  dead,  as  it  makes 
happiness  an  energv.  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  the  Ethics  this  argument  takes  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. Aristotle  does  not  say  that  men  cannot  be  happy  after 
death,  if  happiness  is  an  energy,  but  asks,  ^  would  it  not  be  absurd 
to  assert  this  7'  Thus  this  passage  seems  rather  to  be  an  diropck 
than  a  statement  of  opinion ;  and  its  Xucns  is  suggested  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  book,  where  ^^pycuu  are  shown  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  Kon^cox  and  liican^ias :  Mpy^uu  xcn^cuic,  it  might  be  absurd 
to  attribute  to  the  departed,  but  not  h^pytuu  AKonftriwi ;  yet  these 
last  alone  constitute  true  happiness. 

In  conclusion,  as  it  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  that  in 
Aristotle's  ethical  works  there  is  an  amount  of  obscurity  and 
concealment  on  these  subjects,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
remarkable^  we  will  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
want  of  clearer  and  more  definite  statements,  which  makes  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  controversy  possible. 
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We  think,  then,  that  it  arose  very  niuch  from  the  state  of  phi- 
losophy in  Aristotle's  day.  There  were  two  prindpal  schools, 
the  Flatonic  and  the  Sophistical ;  the  one  essentially  religious, 
basing  all  its  ethical  teaching  upon  religious  truths,  and  those 
truths  surpassing  the  power  of  reason  to  prove  or  to  perceive, 
and  in  reality  derived  by  tradition  from  ancient  revelation ;  the 
other  utterly  and  recklessly  irreligious»  professing  to  set  up 
reason  as  its  sole  standard,  and  scoffing  at  all  morality.  Now, 
might  it  not  have  seemed  to  Aristotle  (and  with  some  justice) 
that  Plato's  teaching  was  ill  quaU6ed  to  n^eet  the  bold  rational- 
istic immorality  of  the  Sophists?  Did  it  not  in  reality  give  them 
an  advantage,  by  taking  as  its  basis  religious  truths  oeyond  rea- 
son, which  it  nevertheless  did  not  rest  upon  authority,  but  ap- 
pealed to  reason  to  prove  ?  (ci  Plato^s  rhsado.)  And  may  we 
not  consider  that  Aristotle's  aim  was  to  foil  the  Sophists  with 
their  own  weapons  ?  to  meet  them  upon  the  ground  of  reason, 
and  to  show  that,  without  taking  in  religious  considerations,  men 
were  bound  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
made  it  evident  that  right  reason  is  not  opposed  to  religion,  but 
rather  prepares  the  way  for  it  and  points  up  to  it?  Thus  be 
would  be  taking  a  line  not  very  different  from  Butlei^s,  in  the 
Analogy — arguing,  that  is,  from  principles  admitted  by  sceptics  to 
others  disallowed  by  them ;  and  so  we  must  look  upon  him  as 
taking  up  continually  (like  Butler)  the  lowest  ground,  assuming 
only  what  the  Sophists  would  admit,  not  as  delivering  his  own 
sentiments. 

Secondly,  may  not  the  obscurity  and  scantiness  of  Aristotle's 
religious  statements  have  originated  in  part  from  a  principle  of 
reserve  ?  It  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  terms  dxpoariTs,  aicoucro. 
ficvos^  &c.,  that  the  learner  was  supposed  to  gain  his  ethical 
knowledge  by  oral  instruction,  not  from  the  mere  book.  Is  it 
not  then  fair  to  suppose  that  Aristotle,  like  all  the  great  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  had  an  esoteric  system,  and  that  the  teacher 
was  intended  to  bring  out  from  the  numerous  though  obscure 
hints  scattered  through  the  treatise,  all  the  truths  of  natural  re- 
ligion, to  such  as  should  show  themselves  fit  for  the  knowledge  ? 
It  is  (|uite  evident  that  this  was  so  much  the  general  practice 
of  antiquity,  that  if  it  be  denied  in  Aristotle's  cas^  the  anus  pro- 
bandi  must  rest  with  the  deniers.  If  however  it  be  admitted, 
let  this  plea  be  joined  with  the  former,  and  quite  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation will  appear  to  have  been  ^iven  of  the  acknowledged 
want  of  definiteness  and  ezplicitness  m  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 
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NOTES   OF   AN   IRTSH  TOUR  BY  AN   ENOLIBH   M.P. — NO.  fV. 

Omtimedfnmpagt  338. 

Kilkenny^  September  \lth. — ^Yesterday  I  left  Cork,  its  hospi- 
table citizens,  and  magnificent  river,  and  broke  the  tedium  of  a 
dull  and  dusty  stage-coach  journey  to  Dublin,  by  a  halt  in  this 
most  Spanish  looking  town.  For  the  6rst  five  miles  out  of 
Cork  the  road-scenery  is  pretty  enough,  trees,  villas,  rivers, 
watermills,  green  fields,  ana  hedgerows ;  but  thereafter  to  Kil- 
kenny, although  the  farming  sensibly  improves,  and  though  the 
country  belongs  to  resident  and  great  proprietors,  to  an  English 
eye  it  is  but 

'  A  dreary  waste,  expanding  to  the  skies.' 

This  is  market  day,  and  as  I  walked  out  from  mine  inn  I  fancied 
myself  in  some  ancient  Basque  city,  Tolosa  or  Durango:  inde- 
scribable odours,  buzzing  flies,  whito-capped,  bonnetless  women, 
{>icturesque  though  coarse  dresses,  and  all  the  signs  of  a  holiday, 
oving,  out-of-door8*living  population,  abounded  in  the  narrow, 
quaintly  built  streets.  The  cathedral  is  nobly  placed  on  a  hill, 
and  shaded  by  lime  trees.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  very  old, 
with  low,  solemn  pillars,  and  a  high-pitched  roof;  in  them  are 
numerous  ancient  monuments  in  gooa  repair.  Above  the  west 
door,  internally  and  in  front  of  the  west  wmdow,  are  two  sedilia, 
or  image  lofts,  which,  I  am  not  ecclesiologist  enough  to  deter- 
mine. The  choir  is  modem  and  altogether  abominable ;  it  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  penlike  stalls,  a  Grecian  altar 
screen,  with  an  immense  pulpit  straight  in  front  of,  and  obscur- 
ing a  lowly  altar.  On  another  rising  ground  stands,  meet  em- 
blem of  that  temporal  power,  which  their  illustrious  ancestor 
knew  derived  its  chiefest  sanction  from  its  harmony  with  the 
spiritual,  the  Castle  of  the  Ormondes. 

Although  far  from  Gothic  perfection,  viewed  as  a  whole,  Kil- 
kenny Castle  in  its  modern  aspect  is  not  unworthy  of  the  famous 
history  it  represents,  illustrates,  and  enshrines.  Let  us  do  homage 
in  this  noble  long  gallery,  among  the  gallant  cavaliers  of  Van- 
dyck  and  Mytens,  to  that  race  of  patriot  Royalists  who,  in  the 
eouncil  chamber  or  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  extremest  crisis  of 
adversity,  or  the  most  dazzling  moment  of  licentious  triumph, 
never  failed  or  swerved  in  their  duty  to  their  Church,  their  King, 
or  their  People.  This  foir  gallery  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  contains  some  valuable  and 
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many  interesting  pictures;  the  grounds  and  gardens,  sloping 
down  to  the  river,  are  pretty,  and  as  a  great  castle^  commanding 
a  town,  Kilkenny  may  rank  with  its  English  brethren,  Warwick 
or  Arundel.  I  had  hardly  finished  my  inspection  of  the  castie^ 
when  the  Waterford  and  Carlow  coach,  whitened  with  dust  to  a 
degree  I  never  before  witnessed,  drove  into  the  town,  and  con* 
▼eyed  me  to  Carlow  in  time  for  the  evening  train  to  Dublin. 
The  line  is  not  long  open,  and  though  the  carriages,  stations, 
and  other  arrangements  appear  very  good,  our  pace  did  not  ihore 
than  equal  that  of  the  abandoned  coach  of  the  morning.  I  was 
amused  at  the  rigid  obstinacy  with  which  the  authorities  kept 
time;  at  each  station  we  had  an  idle  ten  minutes,  the  passengers 
grumbling,  a  crowd  admiring,  the  guard  watch  in  hand,  until  the 
proper  moment  for  a  start  arrived. 

Dublin^  Id^A. — Here  1  am  again  in  this  faded  metropolis,  after 
a  month's  very  pleasant  touring.  Passing  by  Malborough  Street 
Chapel  this  morning,  and  observing  a  crowd  at  the  doors,  I  went 
in.  A  Bishop-^Byme  I  think  was  his  name — ^was  preaching  pro 
Propaganda  Fide  to  a  full  congregation.  He  held  a  small  cross 
or  crucifix  in  his  hand,  had  a  loud  clear  voice,  and  did  not  dis- 
dain several  rhetorical  arts.  Thus  be  wound  up  an  effective 
description  of  the  sure  though'  gradual  declension  of  Chriatiaos 
in  Pagan  lands,  where  there  are  no  priests  nor  churches,  with 
this  climax,  *  Until  at  last  they  curse — ay,  curse — their  fotbers 
and  their  fathers'  faith  !  I  have  seen  it ;  I  declare  to  you  I  have 
seen  it  V  and  the  eross  was  brought  down  emphatically  upon  the 
ledge  of  the  pulpit;  nor  was  there  wanting  a  goodly  proportion 
of  that  unwholesome  flattery  which  on  similar  occasions  is  often 
addressed  by  popular  preachers  in  England  to  their  oongr^- 
tions, — his  audience  was  <  splendid  and  devout,^  their  duirities 
were  '  munificent,'  &c  The  chapel  itself  is,  as  to  its  interior,  A 
fine  Pagan  temple,  with  rows  of  stately  Corinthian  pillars.  Tiie 
exterior  of  course  is  ugly. 

Hard  by  this  famous  haunt  of  zealous  Irish  Roman-Catho- 
licism are  the  no  less  famous  model  schools  of  zealous  Anglo- 
Irish  neo-Educationalism :  and  perhaps  this  close  neigbbourlMMl 
suggests  the  least  painful  solution  of  the  question  raised  in  every 
churchman's  mind  by  the  apparently  permanent  establishment 
of  the  National  system  of  Eklucation  throughout  Ireland.  Vir- 
tually it  gives  a  Roman  Catholic  education  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
population,  but  gives  it  in  a  more  tolerant,  gentle,  and  less 
exclusive  spirit,  than  would  animate  the  education  that  bad  its 
fountain-head  at  Clongowes,  or  St  Jarlath's.  A  national  system 
it  is  not :  viewed  as  such,  it  must  be  placed  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
category  of  *  shams,'  but  taken  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  was  intended 
to  be,  doubtless  it  does  good.  The  school-rooms  and  play- 
grounds of  this  model  establishment  are  large  and  ury.    Every- 
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body  appears  to  be  allowed  admittance  during  stated  hours  of 
the  day.  Professor  Sullivan  was  good  enough  to  go  round  the 
schools  with  me,  and  explain  the  main  features  of  the  system. 
The  more  mechanical  portion  of  it  appeared  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Christian  brothers,  though  I  perceived  a  greater  attention 
paid  to  the  external  discipline  and  movements  of  the  boys,  and 
the  monitors  are  here  appointed  exclusively  by  the  masters.  In 
one  room  the  Professor  brought  two  classes  into  competition  in 
an  amusing  manner,  as  follows :  he  took  one  boy  as  the  leader 
of  each  class,  and  made  him  select  five  of  his  fellows ;  they  then, 
ranged  In  two  rows»  tossed  up  for  the  first  shot ;  the  winner  of 
the  toss  proceeded  to  ask  one  of  his  opponents  how  he  spelt 
some  difficult  word:  if  the  bov  answered  wrongly,  and  failed 
to  puzzle  in  return  his  puzzler,  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  passed 
over  to  the  rear  of  the  victor ;  the  interest  taken  by  the  boys, 
not  only  those  engaged,  but  all  their  comrades  too,  in  this  intel- 
lectual strife,  was  intense,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  little  fellows 
very  striking;  *  Spell  wey,  a  measure,^  shrieked  out  one  small 
urchin  to  his  antagonist.  *  No,'  interposed  the  Professor, 
*  that's  hardlv  a  fair  word ;  you  have  picked  it  up  in  your  father's 
shop,  and  other  boys  can't  be  expected  to  know  it.^  '  Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,'  replied  the  imp,  *  it's  in  the  table ;  and  so  if  Pat 
Mahoney  knows  his  table,  beil  know  how  to  spell  wey.'  Poor 
Pat  Mahoney  was  hereupon  discomfited,  and  carried  off  pri^ 
soner  into  the  rival  camp. 

A  singing  class  that  had  been  learning  on  Hullah's  system 
for  four  months  displayed  great  proficiency  and  skill.  In  the 
schoolmistress's  department  were  girls  from  nearly  every  county 
in  Ireland,  and  I  believe  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Every 
boy,  tridning  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  must  attend  an  agricul* 
tural  lecture  every  day,  and  once  a  week  witness  theory  reduced 
to  practice  on  the  society's  model  farm  at  Glassein,  just  outside 
the  city;  to  this  I  went,  and  was  most  obligingly  shown  over 
it  by  the  farmer *s  son.  The  occupying  tenant  pays  £8  per 
Irish  acre  to  the  society,  and  receives  the  gratuitous  services  of 
twelve  young  pupils.  The  farm  consists  of  fifty  Irish  acres,  and 
is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  spade,  and  the  farmer  calculates 
that  the  vatue  of  the  extra  produce  exceeds  by  one  half  the 
extra  expense  of  that  system  of  cultivation.  This  perhaps  may 
seem  at  first  hardly  credible,  but  when  I  say  that  the  turnips 
off  one  acre  sold  for  £46  last  year,  and  when  we  remember  that 
horses  and  ploughs  are  saved  by  this  system,  the  difficulty  of 
belief  is  greatly  lessened.  A  six  crop  rotation  is  followed  here, 
and  all  the  cows,  sixteen  in  number,  are  stall-fed,  are  given 
oatmeal,  and  always  kept  full:  their  troughs  are  frequently 
washed,  and  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
stalls.    The  liquid  manure  is  collected  in  barrels  sunk  in  the 
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earthy  and  properly  prepared  with  pitch,  &c.,  to  retain  it,^  a 
tank  being  regarded  as  too  expensive  for  the  capital  ordinarily 
invested  on  a  farm  of  that  size,  and  it  being  a  rule  of  the 
society  to  attempt  nothing  that  may  not  fairly  be  attempted  by 
any  active  Irish  farmer.  By  these  means  the  farm  is  supplied 
with  manure,  and  never  needs  anv  to  be  purchased.  I  saw  a 
magnificent  field  of  beet^root  and  turnips  that  had  been  dug 
twenty  inches,  which  is  their  usual  depth,  and  a  field  of  Italian 
.rye-grass  undergoing  its  fourth  mowing  this  year.  An  acre  and 
a  half  out  of  the  fifty  acres  are  devoted  to  a  kitchen-garden, 
and  my  cicerone  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  to  every  Iriah 
farm  there  should  be  a  kitchen-ganien  in  that  proportion.  Al- 
together this  was  a  most  interesting  and  refreshing  sight,  and 
if,  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Society,  the  future  small 
farmers  of  Ireland  are  taught  an  improved  system  of  husbandry, 
I  will  forgive  its  system  a  good  deal,  though  I  must  continue 
to  regard  it  jels  based  on  an  educational  fallacy. 

Armagh^  September  22nrf.— I  left  Dublin  on  Saturday  by 
the  Drogheda  railroad,  and  from  Drogheda  to  Newry  occupied 
the  box-seat  of  the  mail ;  though  the  country  between  those  two 
towns  is  not  pretty,  the  road  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  some  three  hundred  acres  of 
Lurgan  Green,  by  the  road  side  near  Dundalk,  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  sea,  and  were  bearing  proudly  on  their  new 
surface  a  fine  crop  of  oats.  A  Scotchman  received  from  Mr. 
Fortescue  £3,000  and  the  land  rent  free  for  five  years  to  effect 
this  reclamation,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  to  be  free  to 
t^uit  or  take  a  lease,  as  he  pleases.  I  was  amused  at  the  explana- 
tion of  all  this  given  by  our  Phaeton  to  an  inquiring  French 
passenger: — '  Why,  you  see,  sir,  the  fact  is,  three  years  ago  we 
were  growing  barnacles  here,  and  now  we  are  growing  oats.' 
Then  at  Castle  Bellingham  is  Mr.  Wisley*s  great  distilling  and 
farming  concern,  a  complete  pattern  of  neatness  and  order.  Here 
comfortable  peasant's  cottages,  each  with  a  trim  garden  in  front 
(rara  avis  in  Hibernift,  nigroque  simillima  cygno^ )  and  an  allot- 
ment behind,  large  and  av'.mirably  cultivated  fields,  with  trim 
low  hedgerows,  and  superb  stacks  crowding  the  well-arranged 
hsggards,  show  what  can  be  eflected  in  Ireland.  Indeed  the 
whole  locality  merits  inspection  and  praise :  the  farms  and  cot- 
tages of  Sir  Ronald  Bellingham  show  to  no  disadvantage  by  the 
side  of  those  belonging  to  bis  enterprising  neighbour.  But  let 
us  hurry  on  to  Armagh,  that  oasis  in  the  Irish  desert.  Here  you 
find  green  fields,  smUing  orchards,  an  English  aspect,  a  decent 
celebration  of  public  worship,  a  comely  cathedral,  moderate 
opinions,  an  industrious  people,  all  presided  and  reigned  over  by 
the  best  living  representative  of  that  once  powerful  class  of 
Churchmen,  the  Prince  Bishops  of  medissval  Germany.  .  The 
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town  was  in  great  distress  at  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness 
of  the  Primate ;  he  was  on  a  Confirmation  tour,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  English  cholera  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  a 
church :  the  clergv  implored  him  to  desist,  and  to  dismiss  the 
young  people :  <  No/  he  said,  '  many  of  them  have  come  from 
iar,  and  I  will  not  disappoint  them  ;^  so  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  performed  that  service,  and  then  gave  way.  This  attack, 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  sight  1  had  looked  forward  to, 
the  presence  of  the  kingly-minded  ecclesiastic  on  Sunday  in  his 
fair  cathedral,  which  may  be  said  to  be  his  work.  It  was  rebuilt 
almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense ;  and  although  in  these  purer 
Gothic  days,  no  doubt  Mr.  Ck>ttingham's  chef  d'csuvre  would  not 
pass  strict  muster,  still  it  is  a  noble  Christian  cathedral, 
worthy  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  of  the  costly 
munificence  that  erected  it  The  screen  is  placed  between  the 
nave  and  the  transept  arch,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
transepts  is  thrown  practically  into  the  choir ;  the  stalls  for  the 
dean,  and  canons,  and  singing  men  are  there.  The  Primate's 
throne,  which  is  not  worthy  of  him  or  the  cathedral,  faces  the 
pulpit  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and  the  choir.  The 
organ,  a  very  fine  one,  is  in  two  parts  on  either  side  of  the  south 
transept  window.  The  altar  is  of  stone,  and  has  a  richly  orna- 
mented reredos.  The  roof  of  the  choir  is  of  stone^  of  the  nave, 
wood,  and  four  of  the  choir  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  one  by  Mrs.  Dunbar,  a  niece  of  the  Primate.  The  ser- 
vice was^ beautifully  performed,  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  not 
many  of*our  English  cathedrals  can  boast  of  so  perfect  a  choir, 
such  decent  pomp  or  exact  order.*  Nor  is  the  week-day  service 
less  carefully  attended  to.  A  perpetual  protest  against  popular 
Irish  Protestantism  is  said  or  sung  all  the  year  round  in  the 
primatial  presence  and  cathedral:  may  it  prove  successful ! 

Monday  was  devoted  to  seeing  the  various  sights  of  the  city, 
which  contains,  teste  Guide  Book,  a  population  of  about  10,000,  of 
whom  half  are  Roman  Catholics,  9^500  Churchpeople,  and  ]  ,500 
Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenters ;  with  such  a  division  of  reli- 
gionists it  may  easily  be  fancied,  that  the  education  of  the  young 
assumes  an  important  and  exciting  part  in  the  practical  polemics 
of  Armagh.  Its  various  schools  then  attracted  our  attention : 
first,  and  to  commence  ah  ovo^  we  entered  an  Infant  School, 
established  not  long  ago,  and  supported  by  the  Primate;  to  this 
come  freely  and  unsuspectingly  infants  of  all  persuasions.  No- 
thing pleases  me  more  than  an  in&Qt  school — ^it  is  one  of  the 
happiest,  least  careful  sights  in  the  world ;  the  little  creatures  are 
not  sufficiently  in  the  world  to  make  you  speculate  with  uneasi- 
ness and  mistrust  upon  their  future  destinies,  as  a  school  does ; 
no  sight  or  sound  suggests  an  idea  of  sin  or  sorrow ;  if  a  tear 
does  twinkle  in  a  little  eye  for  a  moment,  it  is  but  an  April  rain- 
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drop  followed  b^  a  more  than  April  sunbeam.  Newman's  ex- 
quisite description  of  childhood  ever  comes  before  me  in  an  infant 
school.  *  The  simplicity  of  a  child^s  ways  and  notions,  his  ready 
belief  of  everything  he  is  told,  his  artless  love,  his  frank  confi- 
dence, his  confession  of  helplessness,  his  ignorance  of  evil,  his 
inability  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  his  contentment,  his  prompt 
forgetfulness  of  trouble,  his  admiring  without  coveting,  and  above 
all,  his  reverential  spirit,  looking  at  all  things  about  him  as  won- 
derful, as  tokens  and  types  of  the  One  Invisible,  are  all  evidence 
of  his  being  lately  (as  it  were)  a  vbitant  in  a  hi^^her  state  of 
things It  is  only  while  he  is  still,  that  he  is  like  a  tran- 
quil water,  reflecting  heaven.' 

Beautiful  and  true  ideas,  beautiful  and  simplest  language! 
Well — these  little  buddings  of  immortality  were  clean,  and  tidy, 
and  happy,  and  went  through  their  singing  lessons  with  that  re* 
verential  spirit  above  mentioned;  The  Drelincourt  school  is  one 
of  those  good  old  foundations, 

'  Whose  very  looks  kind  thoughts  might  draw 
E'en  to  Anne  Stuart,  or  William  of  r^assau.' 

An  old  substantial  stone  house,  placed  in  a  garden-orchard,  cool 
and  retired;  in  one  wing  are  educated  forty  boys,  in  the  other 
forty  girls;  each  of  the  latter  receives  a  dress  yearly.  The 
School  had  lately  been  put  under  the  Church  Education  Society, 
for  inspection,  but  the  Bible  is  not  allowed  to  be  read  as  a  mere 
class-book.  The  master,  an  original  in  his  way,  examined  a  class 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  boys  answered  well,  and  with  an 
apparent  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  meaning  of  their 
answers. 

If  the  National  School,  called  Doctor  Crolly's,  and  attached  to 
the  Primatial  Chapel,  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  National 
Schools,  removed  from  central  inspection,  are,  that  boasted  system 
of  education  must  be  as  great  a  failure  in  practice,  as  it  is  in 
theory  an  error.  Master,  mistress,  boys,  girls,  books,  floor, 
windows,  atmosphere,  all  foul  and  dirty;  my  astonishment  at  the 
state  of  this  school  was  great,  for  if  anywhere  out  of  Dublin,  one 
might  expect  to  find  the  national  system  thriving  and  well- 
worked.  It  would  be  at  Armagh,  under  the  immediate  eye  and 
t!ontrol  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  whose  constant  support 
and  countenance  has  enabled  it  to  bear  up  against  the  fierce  and 
energetic  attacks  of  the  lion  of  the  fold  of  Judah,  and  the  Con- 
nau^t  partv.  The  other  National  School,  cali^  Dr.  Henry's, 
and  devoted  to  Presbyterian  children,  seemed  well-conducted, 
and  the  ffirls  had  a  neat  and  clean  appearance.  By  the  way. 
the  very  feict,  that  in  oidinary  Armagh  language,  these  National 
Schools  are  called,  one.  Doctor  Crolly's,  and  the  other  Doctor 
Henry's,  sufliciently  shows,  that  practically,  children  of  antago- 
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nisdc  commuDions  are  not  brought  into  the  same  educational 
fold  by  the  national  system.  If  the  system  succeeds,  and  does 
goody  it  is  because  it  has  failed  in  its  primary  intent.  The  boys^ 
department  of  the  Presbyterian  National  School  was  closed* 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  managers  in  procuring 
a  successor  to  the  last  master.  The  girls'  school  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  was  also  temporarily  closed,  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  its  mistress.  The  boys'  school  seemml  well 
conducted,  and  an  examination  by  the  clergyman  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  act  the  part  of  cicerone,  in  the  catechism,  showed 
the  boys  were  taught  that  most  admirable  compendium  of 
Christian  faith  and  duty,  in  a  real  and  understanding  manner.  I 
observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  several  boys 
were  passed  over;  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  they  were  Roman 
Catholic  or  Presbyterian  children,  who  are  considerately  ex- 
empted from  answering  questions,  which  might  be  at  variance 
witn  their  religious  belief.  This  is  but  a  palliation,  it  is  true;  the 
children  hear  the  questions  asked  and  answered,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  their  young  minds,  hy  listening  to  such  catechetical 
instruction,  may  be  almost  as  great  as  if  they  took  their  share 
in  it ;  but  this  exemption  satisfies  the  parents,  who  know  thev 
can  place  confidence  in  the  managers  ana  masters  of  the  Church - 
Education  Society;  and  thus,  out  of  100,000  children  educated 
in  their  schools,  18,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  double  that 
number  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  Poor-house,  admirably  built,  and  situated  on  a  rising 
^ound,  will  hold  one  thousand  inmates;  four  hundred  only  were 
m  it  when  we  visited  it.  The  diet,  since  the  potatoe  failure,  is 
a  pint  of  stirabout,  with  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  milk,  three  times 
a  day.  The  said  stirabout  was  excellent,  and  its  nutritious 
(quality  apparent  in  the  healthy  looks  of  its  eaters,  who  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  their  treatment  generally,  in  very  contented  terms. 
One  veteran,  shoemaker  to  the  establishment,  possessed  half  a 
dozen  books,  among  them  an  old  Bible,  which  he  had  very  neatly 
bound  in  common  leather,  and  preserved  with  great  care  and 
pride.  I  complimented  him  on  his  praiseworthy  and  successful 
endeavours.  <  Oh,'  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  gravity,  *  they 
belonj^ed  to  my  ancestors,  and  I  must  hand  them  down  to  my 
posterity.'  He  was  engaged  in  instructing  two  or  three  youthful 
ideas  in  the  mysteries  of  his  useful  craft,  and  evidently  regarded 
himself  as  a  personage  of  considerable  merit  and  distinction. 
These  workshops  are  particularly  commodious  and  well-venti- 
lated. A  nursery  for  infants  is  in  progress.  This  department 
of  the  establishment  is  apparently  much  used,  and  the  present 
accommodation  for  it  small  and  inconvenient.  In  one  huge  bed 
lay  a  mass  of  human  puppies ;  and  peeping  out  from  among  this 
strange  chaos  of  blankets,  and  little  heads,  and  arms  and  legs,  I 
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saw  one  divine  face  such  as  Raffael  might  have  studied,  belong- 
ing, it  may  be,  to  some  *  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears.'' 

The  Primate's  farm  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  admirably  managed 
by  a  Scotch  bailiff.  The  labourers  are  forty  in  number,  and 
receive  one  shilling  a  day,  in  addition  to  a  house  and  garden  rent 
free.  Their  cottages,  newly  built,  are  very  commodious  and 
neat,  containing  a  day-room,  a  small  bed-room  and  pantry  oa 
the  ground  floor,  and  a  large  bed-room  above.  The  beds  and 
other  furniture  were  as  smart  and  tidy  as  those  I  have 
seen  in  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  colony  in  Lancashire, 
and  behind  each  cottage  was  a  pigsty  and  satisfactory  slip  of 
garden.  The  wives  asked  anxiously  after  the  Primate'^s  health, 
and  blessed  God  when  told  he  was  recovering.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  a  little  hiU  in  the  pretty  little  Palace  Park  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  cathedral,  its  dependent  town,  and  neighbouring 
country ;  and  below  are  some  meadows  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
Indeed,  all  round  Armagh  the  land  merits  the  fair  epithet  *  eme- 
rald,^ and  the  farming  is  superior.  On  a  hill  opposite  the  ca- 
thedral are  rising  the  stately  towers  of  a  rival  minster,  to  contest 
with  that  renovated  fane  the  dominion  over  Su  Patrick^s  ancient 
see  and  city.  This  effort  of  Roman  Catholic  architecture, 
though  grand  in  general  design,  has  many  faults,  and  is  placed 
with  a  total  disregard  to  orientalism.  The  material  is  a  beauti- 
ful granite.  It  is  two  hundred  and  six  feet  in  length,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  height,  the  centre  tower  rismg  forty  feet 
higher.  It  was  commenced  in  1840,  and  is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
roof,  the  works  being  now,  according  to  Irish  custom,  suspended 
for  want  of  funds. 

On  Wednesday  we  rode  through  a  smiling  country  to  Caledon, 
a  small  town  built  almost  entirely  by  the  late  lord  of  that  name, 
pleasantlv  situated  on  the  Blackwater.  The  main  street  is  very 
wide^  and  the  houses  are  neat  and  substantial.  Lord  Caledon 
provides  education  in  six  schools  for  all  the  children  on  his 
estate.  We  visited  three  of  them ;  one,  a  couple  of  miles  out  of 
the  town,  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  foster  into  an  harmo- 
nious vitality  those  English  twin  sisters,  whose  quarrels  have 
made  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  but  whose  Irish  life  is  still  in  its 
in&ncy — agriculture  and  manufactures.  A  small  model  farm, 
managed  by  a  Scotchman  and  his  wife,  has  a  weaving  establish- 
ment attached  to  it,  and  the  sons  of  tenants  are  taken  as  appren- 
tices to  both  trades  without  any  fee.  The  weaving  is  an  -exotic, 
but  the  fruit,  tartans  of  every  hue,  was  pretty  to  look  at ;  and 
the  good  lady  assured  me  equally  laudable  for  its  wear.  Upon 
her  assurance  I  purchased  a  few  yards,  and  am  now  (Whit  Mon- 
day, 1847)  proud  of  my  smart  Caledon  waistcoat.  The  &urm,  I 
own,  did  not  appear  to  be  better  managed  or  more  highly  culti- 
vated than  any  of  its  neighbours,  and  there  was  but  little  order 
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or  cleanliness  observable  in  the  yards  and  outbuildings.  But  in 
spite  of  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  Scotch  farming  and 
Scotch  fanners,  this  is  not  the  first  instance  I  have  seen  of  dirt 
and  disarray  reigning  in  a  Scotch  farmyard;  indeed,  I  have 
heard  an  amount  of  disorder  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Eng- 
land defended  in  Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  an  untidy  pays 
just  as  well  as  a  tidy  yard. 

The  fields  in  this  neighbourhood  are  generally  small,  but  ad- 
mirably  tilled ;  one,  an  acre  in  extent,  was  pointed  out  to  me  on 
which  forty  pounds'  worth  of  oats  was  grown  last  year  by  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  Caledon.  Hear  this,  ye  English  philosophers, 
who  talk  of  small  farms  being  the  ruin  of  Ireland !  I  am  quite 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  to  small  farms,  but  to  sub-letting,  that 
the  agrarian  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing;  the  small  holdings  in 
this  county  are  models  of  agricultural  industry  and  prosperity. 
On  our  return  we  rode  through  Lord  Caledon's  park  watered  by 
the  Blackwater ;  and  I  must  express  here  again  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  ^  greenth'  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  meadow  to  be  fed  off  till  June,  mown  in  September, 
and  then  fed  off  again ;  or  to  be  mown  in  July,  fed  off  in  August, 
and  then  mown  a  second  time  in  the  autumn.  Turnips  are 
coming  rapidly  into  favour  with  the  farmers,  although  at  first 
there  was  a  considerable  prejudice  against  them,  an  odd  proof  of 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  mysterious  erection  in  the  centre  of  a 
turnip  field,  I  chanced  to  see.  *  What's  that  ?  I  asked.  *  Oh,' 
was  the  answer,  *  that  was  put  up  to  show  the  people  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  take  the  turnips.'  It  seems,  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  that  crop,  the  people  thought  they  might  pull  up  as 
many  as  they  pleaded ;  now  that  species  of  theft  is  greatly  on  the 
decrease. 

I  bade  adieu  to  the  kind  and  prmcely  hospitality  of  Armagh 
on  the  following  day,  and  resumed  my  favourite  mode  of  travel- 
ling, on  outside  cars,  to  Coleraine. 

The  road,  as  tar  at  any  rate  as  Garvagh,  is  very  interesting. 
Slieve  GuUion,  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of  the  *  Nation,'  and 
other  mountains,  form  a  noble  background  to  a  landscape,  ra- 
diant and  rich  with  green  meadows,  purple  bogs,  upland  farms 
nestled  among  orchards,  and  spruce  Uttle  towns,  such  as  Cooks- 
town,  and  Moneymore.  This  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Companies, 
and  a  well-ordered  kingdom  it  is:  you  rub  your  eyes  as  visions  of 
trim  hedge-rows,  painted  wooden  gates,  stone  farm-houses,  with 
gay  gardens  in  front,  well-built,  well-drained  streets,  spacious 
town  halls,  picturesque  school-houses,  ^.,  flit  before  you.  Of 
these  corporations  it  cannot  be  said  they  have  no  souls,  stomachs 
all  the  world  allows  them  to  possess :  the  *  amari  aliquicT  which 
disflavours  this  fountain  of  contentment  is  the  non-individuality 
olf  such  excellent  landlords.     ^  I  hate  a  neighbour,'  said  a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  north  of  England  to  me  one  day,  speaking  of  the 
forfeited  Derwentwater  estates, '  who  can't  give  one  a  bed  and  a 
bottle  of  claret;' — ^but  for  all,  tenants,  tradesmen,  peasants  who 
sit  under  them,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  these  great  London 
companies  are  excellent  landlords.  Coleraine,  the  capital  of 
this  Cockney  kingdom,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Bann,  the 
banks  of  which  above  the  town  are  well  wooded.  It  was  dark 
long  before  I  reached  Coleraine,  and  the  view  out  of  my  window 
in  the  morning,  up  and  down  the  stream,  broke  upon  me  with  a 
pleasant  surprise*  Go  where  you  will  in  Ireland,  you  are  sure 
to  find  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  so  I  found  myself  next  day 
established  under  a  most  pleasant  roof  near  Port  Stuart,  a  neat 
modem  little  bathing-place,  the  Eilkee  of  the  north;  much  of 
the  land  round  it,  close  to  the  seai^shore,  has  quite  recently  been 
brought  into  cultivation ;  one  tract  was  pointed  out  now  dotted 
with  farm-buildings,  corn-stacks,  &c.,  which  only  three  years  ago 
was  a  desolate  abode  of  conies. 

The  Giant's  Causeway  is — really  I  hardly  know  what :  but  it 
is  strictly  true  that  more  lies  are  told  of  it  than  of  any  other 
wonder  of  nature  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  behold.  The 
road  to  it  from  Port  Stuart  passes  by  Dunluce  Castle,  which  is, 
without  any  exception,  the  grandest,  romantic-est,  awfullest 
sea-king's  castle  in  broad  Europe :  it  stands  on  a  great  ledge  of 
a  cliff,  separated  rather  than  joined  to  the  main  land  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  natural  bridges,  and  overhangs  the  sea,  that  oark  chill- 
ing northern  sea,  so  perpendicularly,  that  how  the  towers  and 
walls  on  the  sea-side  were  built  I  cannot  divine :  what  numbers 
of  masons  and  builders  must  have  fallen  into  that  gbomy  sea 
before  the  last  loophole  was  pierced !  The  landward  scenery,  in 
spite  of  good  roads  and  modern  improvements,  is  dreary  enough 
now  ;  what  it  must  have  been  when  those  grim  halls  were  first 
inhabited  by  Ulster  chieftains  who  can  guess?  There  is  no 
castle  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  lioire,  or  the  Seine,  or  anywhere 
else  that  I  know  o(  that  can  be  compared  with  Dunluce  for  deso- 
late awe-inspiring  grandeur.  The  Causeway  itself  was  quite 
tame  and  flat  after  Dunluce.  What  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  There  are 
three  promontories  running  into  the  sea  on  a  level  with  the 
waves,  or  nearly  so,  composed  of  upright  blocks  of  stone^  each, 
it  may  be,  a  yard  in  circumference,  hexagonal,  pentagonal,  oc- 
tagonal, and  one  or  two  nonagonal  in  shape :  some  of  the  cliffs 
too  are  fluted  in  this  manner,  with  columns  thirty  feet  high« 
resembling  at  a  little  distance  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  A  very 
steep  and  narrow  track  took  us  up  from  the  causeway  to  the 
summit  of  the  difis,  an  ascent  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and 
a  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles  along  their  edge  to  the  Plaskin  rock, 
of  which  our  guide  was  unnecessarily  proud.  For  the  most  part 
of  the  time  it  rained  furiously,  so  that  it  was  only  now  and  then 
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we  could  obtain  a  fair  view  of  the  dark  creeks,  and  bold  rocks, 
and  strange  formations  of  whinstone,  which  diversify  this  mys-^ 
terious  coast.  Let  me,  before  leaving  the  Causeway,  express  an 
honest  indignation  at,  and  abhorrence  of,  the  obscene  crowd  of 
guides  and  boatmen,  who^  regardless  alike  of  entreaties  and 
threats,  continued  to  dod^e  our  steps,  and  mar  our  pleasure, 
until  we  ascended  from  their  harpies'  cave. 

Service  on  Sunday  was  performed  in  the  ugly  new  church  of 
Port  Stuart  in  a  manner  befitting  the  Presbyterian  North.  The 
alms  collected  at  the  ofiertory  were  not  offered  at  all,  but  placed 
outside  the  altar  rails,  and  the  blessing  was  pronounced  from  the 
pulpit  The  Armagh  influence,  I  fear,  extends  to  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  cathedral ;  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
.the  south  are  Romaniores  Romanis,  the  Protestants  of  the  north 
are  just  as  truly  Protestantiores  Protestantibus ;  and  yet  reli- 
|[iou8  unity  must  inaugurate  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  Truly, 
It  would  seem  that  l^e  faith  which  is  looking  for  that  blessed 
moment  is  expecting 

'  Quod  non  ulla  tulit,  fertve,  feretve,  dies.' 

On  Monday,  September  28th,  I  left  hospitable  Cromore,  and 
journeyed  by  the  Londonderry  mail  to  Belfast,  through  a  most 
dreary,  melancholy,  badly  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  Bally- 
mena,  which  town  has  a  thriving  bustling  look  about  it.  From 
Ballymena  the  appearance  of  the  country  improves.  Lord 
Templetown's  property,  skirting  the  road  on  both  sides  for  half 
a  dosen  miles,  presents  a  gratifying  proof  of  what  can  be  ef- 
fected even  in  Ireland,  bvcare,  kindness,  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  the  *<  terrarum  domini."  At  Antrim,  the  great  bleach- 
ing district  commences,  and  fiinny  enough  it  is  to  see  green 
meadows,  and  smiling  well-kept  lawns,  ^'  white  over,"  not  with 
Shenstone's  **  sheep,"  but  MulnolIand*s  linens. 

Belfast  is  a  fine  mercantile  town,  nobly  situated,  and  contains 
much  worthy  of  being  noted  by  those  who  regard  the  Future 
rather  than  the  Past  of  a  country ;  if,  however,  in  coming  years 
Belfast  is  to  spread  its  spirit  and  acting  influence  throughout 
the  country,  Ireland  may  indeed  become  a  manufacturing,  but 
she  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  poetic  land.  The  clack  of  spinning 
jennies  and  Calvinistic  polemics  drowns  all  other  sounds  in  this 
Tyre  of  the  black  North;  but  perhaps  the  worst  features  of 
the  manufacturing  system,  its  all-engrossing  covetousness  and 
unremitting  labour,  would  be  somewhat  softened  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  community.  However,  it  is  not  my  province  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  future  destinies  of  Uiis  unhappy  Celtic  race,  but 
humbly  to  jot  down  whatever  of  interest  the  Ireland  of  1846 
presented  to  me.  Well,  we  devoted  Tuesday  to  the  sights  of 
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Belfast ;  and  first  came  the  new  House  of  Correction,  opened 
last  year;  its  construction  is  most  ingenious,  and  allows  tbe 
solitary  silent  system  to  be  put  into  full  operation.     I  eannot 
describe  all  the  clever  mechanical   contrivances  of  the  great 
central  hall,  a  verv  Pantechnicon,  but  from  it  radiate  three  loog 
corridors,  in   which  are  the  prisoners'  cells,  and  particularly 
light  and  cheerful  cells  they  are.     The  women  work ;  the  men, 
for  the  most  part,  break  stones :  this  operation  is  performed  io 
a  long  line  of  cages,  resembling  those  in  the  2^]ogical  Gardena. 
An  officer  walks  up  and  down  in  fron^  to  maintain  silence,  lest 
wild  beast  No.  1  snould  address  wild  beast  No.  2.    Tbe  stone 
is  broken  so  small  that  it  is  used  for  gravel,  and  has,  as  such,  a 
ready  sale ;  but  the  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  earn  anything 
and  thus,  on  their  release,  return  to  the  world  in  a  state  of  po- 
verty, which  speedily  tempts  them  to  crime,  and  prison  again. 
This  is,  surely,  a  most  vicious  and  unwise  system,  not  even  to 
be  defended,  as  most  modem  follies  are,  en  the  plea  of  eco- 
nomy;  for  the  small  sum  which  a  criminal  might  earn,  and 
which,  if  ^ven  on  his  egress,  might  prevent  his  return,  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  expense  of  again  convicting  and  maintaining 
him  in  prison.       What   a   solemn    absurdity,   too,  is  there  in 
devoting  such  care  and  time  to  the  reformation  of  a  criminal, 
who  at  the  end  of  his  term,  is  carelessly  east  out,  to  beg,  or 
cheat,  or  rob  for  his  very  existence.     In  England  public  atten- 
tion is  very  generally  being  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
the  authorities  of  Belfast  will  copy  the  example  of  the  Warwiex- 
shire  magistracy,  who  have  applied  a  practical  remedy  to  this 
crying    evil.      In  addition  to   these  working-cafes,  there  are 
exercise-yards,  a  few  feet  wide,  and  some  yards  Ton^  radiating 
from  a  central  building,  in  which  the  prisoners  can  walk  without 
seeing  one  another ;  in  short,  the  system  is  here  seen  in  its  in- 
tegrity; but  1   must  own,   that  admirable  as  appeared  «ll  the 
details  of  the  mere  outward  mechanism  of  correction,  I  saw  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  most  essential  elements  of  criminal  reform 
were  nearly  altogether  wanting.      There  is  no  resident  chaplain, 
but  one  of  the  curates  of  the  town  receives  a  stipend  for  at- 
tending three  times  a  week,  and  whenever  he  may  be  specially 
sent  for.     The  chapel  is  a  monstrous  bam,  unconsecrated,  and 
arranged  solely  to  meet  the  unnatural  requirements  of  this  se* 

[)arate  system.  Each  criminal  is  by  an  ingenious  contrivance 
ocked  into  a  small  pen  with  high  sides,  out  of  which  he  can  see 
the  clergyman,  who  occupies  a  rostrum  over  the  communion- 
table (*  a  crazy  table  made  of  wood ')  !  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  devotional  feeling  could  be  excited  in  such  a  place ; 
there  is  nothing  to  awe  the  mind,  touch  the  heart,  or  rouse  the 
soul ;  all  those  exterior  helps  to  devotion,  of  whidh  we,  the  edu- 
cated, religiously  trained  classes^  feel  every  day  the  need,  are 
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entirely  denied  to  these  ignorant  degraded  criminals,  and  yet, 
surely,  if  storied  windows,  enriched  altars,  lengthened  aisles, 
solemn  vestments,  impressive  ceremonies,  are  aids  and  incentives 
of  natural  piety,  who  can  require  more,  who  would  more  profit 
by  them  than  these  unfortunate  beings?  By  this  system,  too,  a 
most  eflPective  means  of  softening  and  humanizing  the  depraved 
heart — singing — ^is  altogether  rejected.  Mr.  Turner,  the  admir- 
able chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  told  me,  that  until 
he  introduced  singing  among  the  young  criminals  entrusted  to 
him,  he  could  not  conquer  their  dogged  brutality ;  but  with  ce- 
lestial harmony  came  gentleness  and  impressibility :  the  '  iron 
tears'  flow  down  the  sinner's  cheek,  and  then  the  hell  in  his 
heart  *  grants  what  Love  did  seek/  But  that  sweet  mysterious 
influence  is  denied  to  this  frigid  system ;  and  I  left  the  House  of 
Correction  with  a  sigh,  that  so  much  ingenuity,  public  spirit, 
and  good  intention  should  be  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  reform 
criminals  on  a  theory  not  in  accordance  with  poor  human  na- 
ture. With  its  iron  cages  for  work  and  for  recreation,  its  bolts 
and  bars,  its  silent  signs,  averted  glances,  and  moving  machines, 
it  seemed  more  like  a  school  to  tame  wild  beasts,  than  a  House 
of  Penitence  for  sinful  Christians.  Health,  we  were  told,  does 
not  sufler  under  this  treatment ;  indeed,  out  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred in  the  establishment,  there  was  not  one  in  hospital;  and, 
as  in  all  the  other  Irish  public  buildings  I  have  seen,  the  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  reigned  throughout.  Eleven  of  the  inmates 
were  soldiers,  who  dislike  the  system,  it  is  said,  more  than  prisoners 
ofany  other  class. 

Mr.  Mulholland  is  the  largest  flax  and  linen  manufacturer  in 
Belfast,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  in  all  its  gradations, 
except  the  weaving.  The  first  stages  of  preparing  the  flax  are 
performed  in  his  mills;  the  yarn  is  then  woven  into  linens  at 
the  people's  own  cottages,  and  then  bleached  at  Mr.  M/s 
works.  One  yard  of  flax  is,  in  six  operations,  produced  into 
18,000  yards, — I  see  you  don't  believe  me: — 

'  Well,  madam,  if  it  be  a  lie. 
You  have  the  tale  as  cheap  as  I.' 

But  I  believe  that  Uatement  to  be  quite  true.  No  young 
people  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  employed  in  these  milliB,  and 
thus  all  trouble  from  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act 
is  avoided ;  the  working  hours  are  sixty-nine  in  the  week,  and 
the  mills  close  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturdays ;  the  wages  are  paid 
every  alternate  Friday,  and. range  from  two  shillings  to  thirty 
shillings  a  week ;  generally  from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings. 
These  wages,  however,  are  high,  compared  to  those  earned  by  the 
poor  weavers  in  the  country,  of  whom  about  five  hundred  are 
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employed  by  or  rather  for  Mr.  MalbollancL  FiTe  Bhillings  is  as 
much  as  a  man  toiling  hard  all  day  reoeives  from  the  bagman  ; 
from  this  sum,  however,  no  deductions  have  to  be  made  for  loom- 
rent,  the  looms  belonging  to  the  workmen  themselves.  Mr* 
MifthoUand's  chief  markets  are  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  where  linens  are  preferred  for  nearly  every  article  of 
dress.  The  passion  entertained  by  the  Spanish  race  in  both 
worlds  for  linens,  is  remarkable,  and  Mr.  Mulholland  was  anxi- 
ously hoping  for  a  revision  of  the  Spanish  tariff^  which  would 
open  that  important  market  to  a  legitimate  supply  of  Irish  goods. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  his  ordinary  annual  expenditure  for 
coloured  paper  and  other  ornaments  wherewith  to  decorate  the 
bales  and  packages,  is  five  thousand  pounds !  One  smart  French 
print  that  cost  twenty  pence  was  shown  us ;  it  seems  people  will 
not  buy  their  shirts  and  sheets,  unless  they  are  tied  up  with  pink 
ribbons,  or  packed  in  gilded  covers.  The  Courtrai  flu  is 
esteemed  the  best,  the  Dutch  nest,  and  then  the  Irish,  but  the 
latter  is  principally  used.  A  new  wing  was  being  added  to  the 
already  immense  mill, — ^a  clear  sign  that  Mr.  Mulholland,  at  all 
events,  regards  the  present  depression  of  trade  as  merely  tempo- 
rary. Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  workpeople  in  this  vast  establishment,  and  several 
of  the  best  public  charities  of  Belfast  have  been  originated  by 
one  member  of  this  remarkable  firm. 

But  of  all  the  public  institutions  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
see  in  Ireland,  none  pleased  so  much  as  the  last  I  visited,  the 
Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind.  The 
building  itself  is  very  handsome,  red  brick,  with  stone  facings,  in 
the  Tudor  style ;  in  front  is  a  terrace,  with  beds  of  mignionette 
and  other  sweet  flowers, — behind  are  play-grounds,  and  a  rope- 
walk  for  blind  adults  after  they  have  left  the  institution.  The 
principal's  house  is  in  the  centre,  and  divides  the  boys'  apart- 
ment from  the  girls' ;  all  are  taught  some  useful  trade,  as  well  as 
the  usual  branches  of  learning.  The  poor  deaf  and  dumb  boys 
look  forward  with  great  delight  to  the  two  hours  in  each  day 
devoted  to  tailoring  and  sboemaking.  The  blind  children  are 
taught  mat-making,  rope-twining,  be.  I  saw  no  signs  of  morose- 
ness,  or  gloom  on  any  little  countenance ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  many  a  bright  eye  and  smiling  face  among  the  boys  and 
girls;  while  in  the  play-ground,  a  group  of  little  boys  were 
swinging  and  shouting  most  merrily.  The  diet  is  sumptuous  : 
they  have  meat  four  days  in  the  week,  and  I  fear  when  they  leave 
the  institution  the  wages  they  can  earn  will  procure  nothing  Kke 
that  allowance.  In  the  lavatory  each  pupil  has  his  own  basin, 
over  which  is  hung  a  little  bag  containing  bis  brushes  and  comb, 
which  he  is  bound  to  keep  clean.  One  blind  boy  read  backwards 
some  verses  of  St.  John'^s  Gospel,  thus  showing  he  had  not 
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learned  the  passage  by  heart.  On  Sundays  they  attend  places 
of  worship  in  the  town,  according  to  their  respective  tenets.  To 
one  individual,  Mr.  Shaw,  is  the  institution  and  success  of  this 
admirable  establishment  owing,  and  I  leave  Ireland  with  the 
pleasing  recollection  of  the  hap|;»ine8s  and  peace  I  saw  th#re 
enjoyea  by  one  hundred  poor  children,  who,  but  for  his  humane 
exertions,  would  be  the  most  helpless  and  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race. 

The  weather  had  broken  up,  the  summer's  glory  had  departed, 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as 
to  the  destruction  of  the  people's  food ;  fear,  alarm,  sorrow,  and 
indignation  were  abroad, — ^famine  with  all  its  attendant  horrors 
was  on  the  threshold  of  every  cabin,  as  I  ended  on  the  quay  of 
Belfast,  this  short,  and  had  it  not  been  for  those  signs  of  coming 
misery,  most  pleasant  Irish  tour  of  an  English  M.P. 


ITie  Development  of  Anglicanism  the  Hope  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  By  a 
Churchman.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London. 
Ridgway.     1847. 

This  is  a  little  pamphlet,  written  evidently  with  the  best  in- 
tentions,  but  calculated,  we  fear,  to  inflict  much  injury  upon  the 
cause  which  it  advocates.  Four  points  are  put  forward  as  de- 
sirable. 

1.  The  increase  of  the  Episcopate. 

2.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

3.  The  assembling  of  a  re-organised  Convocation. 

4.  The  public  sanction  and  endowment  of  Clerical  Colleges. 
Of  these,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  are  undoubtedly  among 

the  measures  most  required  by  the  Church ;  concerning  the 
third,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  great  question 
is,  Are  we  ripe  for  it  ?  We  think  not.  However,  we  have  no 
fear  that  politidans  will  allow  of  the  re-asserobling  of  convocation 
a  day  too  soon.  Jealous  as  almost  all  political  parties  are  of  the 
Church,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  nothing  but  aa  imperative 
necessity  will  ever  extort  from  parliament 'the  requisite  permis- 
sion. The  demand  must  be  a  thousand  times  reiterated,  men 
must  be  made  to  look  upon  it  as  among  the  things  that  sooner 
or  later  must  be^  or  it  will  be  far  too  long  delayed.  This  is  the 
real  danger. 
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We  are  not,  therefore,  about  to  quarrel  with  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet,  upon  his  third  recommendation.  We  do  not,  ind*^ 
clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  assembling  oonvocatioii, 
^  with  a  special  view  to  an  alteration  of  our  Prayer  Book,  u 
certain  matters  of  discipline  and  order.*  (p.  16.)  We  imagine 
that  either  the  Prayer  Book  must  be  left  untouched,  or  a  gemend 
power  of  reviewing  it  must  be  allowed.  Neither  do  we  suppose 
that  we  should  altogether  agree  with  our  author  in  his  proposed 

*  modifying  of  the  words  now  used  in  our  Form  of  Absoiutioa  in 
the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;'  (i6.)  but  we  pass 
over  these  matters,  we  have  no  inclination  to  break  a  lancse  with 
him  on  these  points — what  we  chiefly  quarrel  with  is  the  ts- 
adequacy  of  the  suggestions  which  be  makes,  and  which  he 
appears  to  consider  enough  for  our  present  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  Episcopate,  be  is  corn^ 
tent  with  the  four  additional  bishopricks !  He  takes  them  not 
as  an  instalment,  not  as  the  beginning  of  a  good  work,  not  as 
the  first  move  in  a  right  direction,  but  as  sufficient,  as  supplying 
the  need.  All  that  he  is  concerned  about  is,  that  the  additional 
bishops  are  not  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thinks 
that  ^  the  one  great  cause  of  the  absence  of  party  politics  among 
the  clergy — as  a  body — ^is  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  their 
Bishop,  as  the  representative,  and,  if  needs  be,  the  advocate  of 
their  feelings  and  wishes  in  the  British  parliament;'  and  he 
holds  that  '  that  confidence  would  be  seriously  diminished  by  the 
exclusion  of  any  one  diocese  trom  a  constant  voice  in  the  legisla- 
ture.' *  There  is,'  he  says,  'among  churchmen,  a  feeling  of 
strong  regret  that  the  new  Bishops  should  not,  at  once,  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords*^  (p.  4.) 

In  both  these  matters  we  are  at  issue  with  him.  With  regard 
to  the  four  new  Bishops,  while  we  gladly  hail  their  appointment 
as  an  earnest  of  better  things  in  store  for  us,  and  as  a  substan- 
tial proof  of  the  good-will  of  the  present  ministry  towards  the 
Church,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bennett,  that  *  examine  it  in 
comparison  with  what  is  required,*  and  it  is  next  to  nothing. 

*  As  to  the  four  new  bishoprics  about  to  be  appointed  for  our* 
selves ;  instead  of  four  we  ought  to  read  fobiy,  if  we  mean  to 
do  any  real  episcopal  work/  *  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that 
churchmen  should  be  found,  —  real  churchmen,  not  afraid  of 
stickling  for  Anglicanism,  —  to  encourage  in  statesmen  the 
notion  that  by  appointing  four  new  bishops  they  have  done  all 
that  is  required  for  the  Church  in  the  way  of  extension  of  the 
Episcopate.  We  do  not  know  that  the  writer  of  the  present 
pamphlet  has  not  done  more  harm  by  encouraging  this  notion 
than  he  has  done  good  by  the  many  excellent  suggestions  which 

*  Sennon,  preached  on  the  National  Fasf-dajr,  p.  9,  note. 
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he  has  thrown  out.  '  Not  four,  but  forty  new  bishops," 
should  be  the  language  of  the  Church  to  the  State  at  the  present 
juncture. 

Again,  with  regard  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are 
sure  that  we  express  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  the  most  zealous 
churchmen,  when  we  say  that  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  rejoiced 
that  it  has  been  determined  not  to  give  the  new  Bishops  at  once 
seats  in  that  house.  Churchmen  would  indeed  gladly  see  a  state 
(if  public  feeling  such  as  would  admit  of  a  large  addition  to  the 
number  of  spiritual  peers;  but  being,  as  they  are,  fully  con« 
vinced  that  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  Bishops  as  the 
Church  requires  would  never  be  tolerated  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  if  each  Bishop  were  to  be  an  additional 
spiritual  peer,  they  rejoice  to  see  the  ice  broken ;  they  are  de- 
lighted to  see  a  precedent  set  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
bishops  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of  spiritual  peers. 
They  value  the  appointment  of  the  four  new  bishops  far  more 
on  this  account  than  for  its  intrinsic  worth.  They  see  now  no 
limit  to  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  except  its  natural  and 
just  limit,  the  wants  of  the  Church.  They  trust  that  a  few  years 
will  give  us  thirty  or  forty  new  bishops  '  doing  real  episcopal 
work'  in  their  several  dioceses.  As  for  the  notion  that  the 
absence  of  party  politics  among  the  clergy  is  the  result  of  their 
confidence  in  their  respective  bishops  as  their  representatives  in 
parliament,  it  is  at  once  false  and  self-contradictory.  It  is  self* 
contradictory,  for  as  the  bishop  can  but  represent  one  set  of 
political  opinions,  if  no  higher  motive  than  the  one  assigned 
restrained  the  clergy  from  mixing  in  party  strife,  there  would 
be  in  everj^  diocese  a  body  of  political  clergymen  of  the  opposite 
way  of  thinking  to  their  bishop,  violently  opposed  to  him  in 
politics.  It  is  false,  for  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  in  reality 
withheld  from  warm  political  partisanship  by  religious  feeling. 
As  ministers  of  peace,  they  are  anxious  to  allay,  not  to  embitter, 
strife.  As  having  their  thoughts  in  an  especial  way  drawn  to 
heavenly  and  eternal  things,  they  feel  more  than  others  the 
insi^ificance  of  those  matters  which  form  the  subject  of  con- 
tention in  party  warfare.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  a  general  rule^ 
they  stand  aloof  from  politics.  '  ^ 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  our  author's  notions  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  episcopate.  Undoubtedly  be  is  right  in  advocating 
a  development  in  tnis  direction,  but  to  be  content  with  such  a 
development !  And  then  to  claim  to  be  an  Anglican  I  Surely 
he  is  either  venturing  to  Uhe  extremity  of  ^ucovo/ua  and 
^ofOKUTiio^  or  he  is  claiming  an  appellation  which  very  ill  ex- 
presses his  church  principles. 

With  regard  to  his  second  and  fouith  recommendations,  we 
cordially  concur  in  them.     ^  The  suspension  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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CooimiBsion,  with  a  Tiew  to  its  further  dissolution,  as  being  a 
thing,  in  principle,  unjustifiable,  and  in  its  practical  results, 
unsatisfactory/  (p.  16,)  is  a  measure  which  we  would  most 
gladly  see  carried  into  eflPect;  and  'the  public  sanction  and 
endowment  of  Clerical  Colleges,'  especially  in  large  towns,  has 
our  complete  approval. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  author  observes  in  his  pre- 
face. 

<  Great  objection,  I  know,  is  made  to  the  proposal  of  Colleges 
for  clergy,  as  essentially  monastic,  and  Romanist;  yet  I  think, 
under  due  regulation,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  they  would  be  most  valuable  aids.  I  wouM  merely 
seek  for  the  harassed,  and  overwrought  ministers  of  popular 
districts,  that  same  kind  of  assistance  which  is  furnished  to  their 
neighbourhoods  by  our  own  universities,  containing,  as  they  do, 
many  such  zealous,  self-denying  men,  willing  and  ready  to  co» 
operate  with  their  parochial  brethren,  yet  disclaiming  all  un- 
sought interference*  The  scheme  has  been  tried  and  has 
worked  well  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  our  own  to  make  the  adoption  of  it 
diflScult  or  dangerous/  (p.  6.) 

In  the  body  of  his  pamphlet,  he  explains  that  these  colleges 
would  be  <  Not  monasteries ;  not,  that  is,  receptacles  of  priests, 
bound  by  human  vows  and  pledged  to  idle  seclusion  from  the 
world ;  but  joint  homes  for  self-denying  men,  bound  bv  no  vow 
but  the  vow  of  obedience  to  Christ,  and  pledged  to  go  forth  and 
aid  in  coping  against  the  evil  of  the  world  around  them ;  the 
absence  of  daily  parochial  ties  securing  to  them  the  leisure 
needful  for  a  learned  ministry,  and  yet  tihe  periodical  existence 
of  such  ties  furnishing  the  surest  antidote  against  the  evils  of  a 
life  of  continuous  speculative  study.'  (pp.  17,  18.) 

That  some  such  plan  as  b  here  advocated  must  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted  in  our  Church  we  are  convinced.  The  sense- 
less outcry  against  *  monasteries,'  utterly  confounding  as  it  does 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  cannot  much  longer  prevail 
over  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  sensible  and  good  men,  that  to 
reclaim  our  great  towns  from  heathenism,  something  like  a  re- 
currence to  the  mShastic  system  is  absolutely  necessary.  De- 
liver your  monks  from  the  snare  of  vows,  and  there  is  nothing 
alien  to  the  spirit  or  constitution  of  our  Church  in  the  establish- 
ment all  over  the  land  of  monasteries,  or  if  the  name  sound 
fearfully  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant,  Clerical  Collies.  We 
do  not  agree  exactly  with  our  author  in  the  sort  of  CoUege 
which  he  appears  to  recommend.  We  think  that  the  present 
need  is  not  so  much  of  colleges  of  learned  clergy,  (excellent 
things  in  their  way  as  they  are,)  but  rather  of  colleges  of  workers — 
colleges,   we  should  say,  of    deacons^  having  for  superior  the 
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clergyman  of  the  parisji,  bound  to  do  bis  bidding  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  their  time — ^not  left  to  render  what  service  their  incli* 
nations  might  lead  them  to  offer,  but  entirely  at  his  disposal  so 
long  as  they  continued  members  of  the  college.  Mere  colleges 
of  learned  clergy,  not  bound  to  assist  the  parochial  clergyman 
any  more  than  they  pleased,  would,  in  a  very  little  time,  render 
him  scarcely  any  assistance  at  all.  The  examples  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  rather  unhappily  adduced  by  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  in  illustration  of  the  aid  which*  the  parochial  clergy 
would  receive  from  his  collegians.  The  little  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  resident  clergy  of  those  two  universities  to  the 
parish  priests  in  their  neighbourhoods  would  be  extraordinary 
and  unaccountable,  did  we  not  remember  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  dbeir  strength  taxed  to  the  uttermost  by  that  which 
forms  the  business  of  their  lives,  public  or  private  tuition.  Mak- 
ing, however,  every  allowance  on  this  score,  it  is  still  very  re* 
markable  that  so  extremely  small  an  amount  of  parish  work  is 
done  by  the  University  Clergy.  It  showa  the  little  dependence 
that  can  be  placed  on  voluntary  exertion.  It  proves  that  zeal  is 
a  very  poor  and  insufficient  substitute  for  duty,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  mere  benevolence  and  kindness  to  relieve  to 
any  great  extent  the  difficulties  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Why 
the  colleges  should  not  be  under  the  parish  priests  we  cannot 
conceive,  unless  it  be  thought  that  they  could  not  live  at  them. 
In  many  instances  they  might — in  others,  they  could  appoint 
vice-principals.  Often,  where  the  colleges  were  small,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  resident  head.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  whenever  the  heads  of  the  church  do  agree  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  monastic  bodies  in  or  near  the  great  towns, 
they  will  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  parochial  clergyman  in  whose  parish  it  is  intended  their 
sphere  of  active  duty  should  be. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  a  ^  sign  of  the  times,'  disclosed 
by  the  preface  to  the  present  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
very  important  and  encouraging.  The  writer  received  through 
his  publisher,  Mr.  Ridgway,  the  following  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich* 

Palace,  Norwich, 
26  Dec  1846. 

Rev.  Sir, 
I  had  purchased  your  letter  on  the  development  of  Anglicanism, 
and  read  it  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction,  before  I  was 
favoured  with  a  copy  from  the  author.  Mr.  Ridgway  informed 
me  you  were  a  clergyman,  and  I  therefore  consider  you  entitled 
to  additional  thanks  for  having  come  forward  in  a  cause  which 
every  real  and  true  friend  to  the  Church  must  have  at  heart ; 
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but  from  the  diacnseions  and  reforms  connected  with  it  too  many 
shrink  from  timidity  or  caution.  In  these' days  we  require  ma 
who  mil  speak  out  openly  and  honestly^  and  I  haU^  therefore, 
the  accession  of  every  clergyman^  who,  like  yourself,  does  not  fear 
to  meet  questions  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  met. 

I  remain, 

Your's,  feuthfully. 

E.  Norwich. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  approval  of  such  a  pamphlet  as 
that  which  we  have  been  reviewing  from  such  a  quarter.  May 
all  our  bishops  follow  the  example  of  him  of  Norwich,  and  give 
their  support  and  sanction  to  such  clergymen  as  venture  to 
*  speak  out  openly  and  honestly,'*  and  'do  not  fear  to  meet  ques- 
tions which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  met.'  With  this  wish 
we  close  our  notice  of  this  very  interesting  pamphlet. 

The  sentence  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  is  one  which 
we  re-echo  with  our  whole  soul. 


.      SUNNY  SPOTS. 
No.  III. 

BY  THE  LEDGE  OF  THE  WATERFALLS. 

'  A  land  of  streams  I  some  like  a  downward  smoke. 

Slow  dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 
And  some  through  waving  lights  and  shadows  broke. 

Boiling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

Tbnnvbon. 

The  swallows  will  soon  be  here  again — who  knows? — per- 
haps they  flit  and  twitter  in  the  green  lanes  already,  those 
winged  messengers  of  wanderings,  who  can  no  longer  bid  me 
go  forth.  Well !  ties  that  bind  do  not  always  gall,  and  there  is 
nought  can  hinder  me  from  the  ever  fresh  reminiscences  of 
travel ;  sunshine  ever  streams  in  memory  upon  the  suqny  spota 
where  once  I  have  basked  a  wanderer.  The  sea-shore  and  the 
lake's  green  margin,  the  brink  of  the  swift  rushing  river,  the 
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rocky  ledge  of  the  gushing  waterrall,  the  ready  spring  in  the 
hot  wilderness, — these  have  been  mine,  and  having  been  mine,are 
mine  unto  the  end. 

'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.* 

Talk  not  to  me  of  such  things  as  vulgarised — many  perhaps 
have  seen,  some  have  felt  them.  So  have  there  been  many 
mothers,  and  some  true  mothers'  hearts ;  love  cannot  ever  be 
vulffarised ;  and  these  things  too,  the  sea-shore  and  the  river's 
bank,  lay  claim  to  love.  It  so  chanced  once  that  on  a  gorgeous 
summer  dav  I  climbed  the  Furca  Pass,  in  company  with  a  Tiffht- 
hearted  college  friend.  From  the  bleak  Grimsel  we  marcned, 
springing  as  we  went,  the  joyous  blood  tingling  our  cheeks,  which 
the  cold  breath  of  the  wind  came  down  from  the  Rhone  glacier 
to  cool.  At  evening,  whilst  the  sparkling  wine  of  Asti  danced 
in  our  glasses,—^  It  was  a  glorious  day,'  quoth  I,  *and  the  pass 
pleased  me  well ;  we  have  seen  a  goodly  sight  to-day/ — *  Glorious 
indeed  was  the  day,'  answered  he,  but  the  pass  was  tame;  as 
for  a  sight,  I  have  seen  grass  and  stones.^ — ^  Well,  had  I  seen  no 
more,  still  I  have  seen  two  things  I  love.'  Have  you,  dear 
reader,  never  conned  the  beauty  of  the  grass  and  stones  ?  I 
do  not  speak  of  that  carpet  of  emerald  amply  spread  upon  some 
sloping  upland  or  trim  clean-shaven  lawn ;  uor  yet  of  those  por- 
tentous flinty  masses  which  thrust  their  heads  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  the  bones  of  Deucalion^s  mother  in  the  oracle. 
Neither  would  I  treat  of  the  microscopic  texture  which  beautifies 
a  single  tiny  blade,  nor  prate  of  primary  granite  or  secondary 

3uartz.  But  what  I  mean  is  this, — have  you  never  set  you 
own — it  may  be  in  no  bank  more  romantic  than  a  road-side 
heap  of  pauper-hammered  flints — and  let  a  contemplative  eye 
wander  over  the  desert  of  the  dusty  road,  until  the  grouping  of 
some  little  tuft  of  green,  hardly  struggling  from  beneath  the 
crushing  weight  of  some  stony  fragment,  (a  stray,  doubtless,  from 
your  own  many-angled  seat,)  has  by  its  grace  and  beauty  arrested 
for  a  moment  your  gaze  ?  And  has  it  ever  been  that  out  of  such 
a  little  group  as  wis,  your  eye  forgetting  its  insatiate  lust  of 
space,  has  formed  for  you  an  entire  landscape,  a  stupendous 
mountain  pass  of  grass  and  stone,  of  green  sward  and  grey  rock  ? 
If  so,  I  give  you  joy ;  you  are  not  one  to  speak  lightly  of  grass 
and  stones.  And  when  you  climb  the  Furca  Pass,  may  your  heart 
be  joyous  as  was  mine ;  and  may  the  sunshine  on  the  mountain 
be  as  bright  as  your  own  cay  thought,  and  the  deep  blue  vault 
above  be  as  cloudless  and  clear. 

Talk  of  hackneyed  Switzerland  forsooth !  a  pitiful  hack  must 
his  mind  be  who  should  do  so.  Not  Murray's  red  handbook 
itself  can  hackney  that  rugged  and  yet  smiling  paradise  of  the 
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beautiful  and  grand.  Who  shall  silence  the  grateful  hymn,  of 
its  green  glades  and  sunny  pasturages,  or  the  exulting  shout  of 
the  crags  that  leap  heavenward?  Can  a  Forbes  with  his  tire- 
some sciences  rob  the  deep  sapphire  and  emerald  chasms  of  the 
glaciers  of  their  thrilling  and  mysterious  charm?  Does  any 
mortal  think  to  pluck  from  the  fair  brow  of  the  Virgin*  moun- 
tain her  silver  crescent  of  untarnished  snow  ?  Will  the  pine  then 
and  the  fir  cease  to  breathe  their  balmy  perfume  and  to  shadow 
with  their  overreaching  branches  the  bounding  mountain  stream  ? 
O  what  a  world  of  thought  and  gladsome  reminiscence  clusters 
round  the  mere  mention  of  the  stream —if  he  who  names  it  has 
ever  in  the  days  of  mountain-life  been  a  true  lover  of  the  water- 
sprites,  one  whose  eye  was  keen  to  spy  their  motions,  and  his 
ear  as  keen  to  catch  their  unfailing  and  ever-varying  song !  I 
would  that  such  a  one  might  cast  his  eye  upon  this  page  to 
catch  this  one  word,  Giessbach— *  The  gushing  brook* — a  most 
fit  name  for  that  cascade  so  bright  and  full  and  gleesome — gush*> 
ing  most  truly,  even  as  the  notes  gush  forth  from  the  glad  breast 
of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  The  joyous  water  comes  leaping  down  the 
mountain,  over  slopes  and  out  of  glens,  whose  thick  foliage  over- 
hangs  the  sides  of  the  fall :  on  comes  the  water,  every  sparkling 
drop  a  frolicking  watersprite :  see  the  tiny  fairies,  how  they  leap 
like  living  diamonds  from  crag  to  crag,  singing  as  they  rush  and 
fall.  Ho!  bo!  they  come  not  thus  triumphantly  alone,  but 
bring  a  goodly  spoil  with  them— a  stout  old  fir,  whose  roots  for 
mauy  years  encroached  presumptuously  upon  a  certain  mossy 
bank  which  they  had  claimed  as  their  own  domain,  but  the 
fairies  of  the  wind  had  been  their  allies,  and  the  brave  old  fir  lay 
at  last  a  log  across  their  path,  and  they  must  needs  hurry  him 
downwards  with  themselves  in  their  mad  career.  On  they  rush, 
them  and  their  captive  with  them,  till  a  deep  clear .  pool  has 
stopped  them  for  a  while.  O !  how  they  fret  there,  and  the 
old  tree  eddies  with  them,  round  and  round;  but  they  keep 
onwards,  gliding  nimbly  round  the  smooth  shining  rocks  with 
loud  and  fussy  humming,  till  at  length  they  are  come  to  a  fear- 
ful fall;  but  who  shall  stop  them  in  their  headlong  dance? 
Born  on  the  mountain,  their  nome  lies  far  beneath  them  in  the 
stilly  lake  of  Brienz; — over  they  spring  then,  with  a  brighter 
sparkle  and  a  merrier  shout,  as  if  to  dende  the  agony  of  the  old 
fir-tree,  who,  as  they  hurry  him  over  the  steep  with  them,  tosses 
his  branches  high  once  more,  as  if  he  stretched  his  loving  arms 
towards  the  old  mountain-home  that  he  now  leaves  for  ever.  It 
is  indeed  a  joyous  water&ll,  that  same  Giessbach — ^it  stirs  and 
quickens  the  beating  of  the  gazer's  pulse — ^till  the  ruby  stream 
seems  to  bound  as  merrily  within  his  reins  as  do  the  shining 
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water-drops  of  the  fall.  Far  other  is  the  Reichenbach,  a  solemn 
and  gloomy  fall ;  no  play-ground  this,  or  fairyland  of  the  waters. 
Through  a  dark  and  narrow  gully  in  a  bare  bleak  rock  pours 
the  water  mournful  and  sad;  down»  down  it  shoots  into  a  dark 
and  seething  cauldron,  where  broken  crags  seem  huge  engines 
for  strange  torturings.  Just  so  beneath  the  steeps  and  glaciers 
of  the  Grimsel  Pass,  the  river  Aar,  a  youthful  river  yet,  is  seen 
to  leap  with  a  reckless  yet  solemn  fury,  into  the  deep  dark  gorge 
of  granite  hollowed  by  its  own  stream.  From  the  frail  bridge 
of  fir*planks  that  trembles  across  the  chasm,  in  vain  would  tli6 
eye  follow  the  roaring  waters  into  the  channel  where  they  chafe 
and  foam :  thick  curling  clouds  of  spray  rise  to  conceal  them 
from  the  anxious  gaze  of  the  beholder,  clouds  misty  and  cold  as 
the  seeming  indifference  that  will  sometimes  veil  the  great  sor- 
rows of  a  noble  heart 

But  if  the  seeing  of  the  eye  be  deceived,  not  so  is  the  hearing 
of  the  ear;  and  the  waterfairs  deep  sounding  echoes,  and  the 
hissing  rush  of  its  waters,  make  their  poetic  and  sublime  com- 
plaint to  be  heard.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ear  has  to  the 
full  as  much  to  do  with  the  true  appreciation  of  most  waterfalls  as 
has  the  eye.  His  love  and  his  knowledge  of  the  waterfall  is  but 
half-knowledge  and  half-lore,  who  is  but  a  seer  of  them:  he  has 
gazed  upon  the  svmbol,  but  he  has  failed  to  hear  the  mystic 
chant  which  unfolds  its  meaning.  The  mightier  and  more  so- 
lemn waterfalls  are  to  me  as  reverend  and  unearthly  bards,  who 
chant  of  the  more  ancient  mysteries,  and  tune  their  loud  clanging 
harps  to  the  rough  wild  strains  of  the  days  of  heroes  and  of  giants. 
The  brighter  and  gayer,  as  joyous  troubadours  and  ininstrels 
of  more  polished  lore,  who  sing  in  verses  of  more  measured  and 
even  flow  the  bold  deeds  of  gentle  knights  and  the  tender  love  of 
ladies  fair.  It  is  perhaps  this  music  of  the  waterfalls  that  gives 
them  their  greatest  charm.  I  have  indeed  gazed  with  delight 
upon  the  silent  wavings  of  the  thin  'kerchiefs  of  the  water-nymphs, 
those  falls  of  misty  gems,  whose  very  being  seems  but  an  illusion 
kindred  to  the  iris  arch  which  spans  so  many  a  cascade;  and 
one  voiceless  fall  at  least  I  can  remember,  whose  beauty  even  so 
seemed  perfect  and  could  satisfy.  I  was  somewhere  near  Isella 
on  the  Simplon  pass,  beyond  the  glorified  boundary  of  old  Italy ; 
in  a  wild  gorge  it  is  true,  but  then  in  that  region  of  it  where  the 
stem-lookingfirs  begin  to  be  thinned,  and  to  give  way  to  the  softer 
and  more  luxurious  foliage  of  the  chesnut.  There,  gliding  down 
the  smooth  face  of  a  dusky  rock,  slowly  and  gracefully,  the  de- 
scending water  weaves  a  fairy-like  tracery — ^long  time  1  stood  in 
trance  of  admiration  at  its  singular  loveliness,  and  hope  or  me- 
mory—let him  guess  who  lists— bid  me  liken  the  graceful  fall 
to  a  rich  veil  of  curious  lace  twined  in  the  tresses  of  a  dark- 
haired  maiden  upon  her  bridal  day.     Still  I  maintain  that  the 
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music  of  the  waterfalls  forms  their  especial  charm — ^it  is  the  spell 
by  which  they  bind  one*s  heart  to  themselves— a  potent  spell 
and  yet  a  soothing  one.  The  most  poetic  fancies  may  be  nursed 
by  the  ledge  of  the  waterfalls,  and  yet  the  heart  which  nurses 
them  be  never  the  more  troubled  to  breathe  them  into  a  song. 
O,  it  is  sad  indeed  elsewhere,  when  the  visions  of  beauty  ooine 
forth  as  shadows  from  the  halls  of  imagination,  and  claim  to  live 
in  a  verse,  which  the  seer  may  not  be  gifted  to  frame  for  them. 
How  wistfully  and  mournfully  they  seem  to  glide  away,  with 
tender  but  reproachful  glance  cast  at  him — ^leaving  him  tearfiil 
as  they  depart.  But  should  they  visit  him  here  by  the  waterfaU 
— then  will  the  waterfall  lend  them  a  voice,  and  so  they  can  sing 
their  song,  and  go  on  their  way  in  peace ;  for  there  they  no  lon- 
ger need  his  stammering  lips,  but  in  mingled  sounds  of  a  mosie 
itself  distinct,  they  fall  in  harmonious  cadence  away.  O  young 
man  of  the  poet's  heart  without  the  poet's  utterance,  bide  diou 
long  hours  upon  the  rocks  or  mossy  banks,  where  the  mountain 
streams  rush  and  leap  down — there  thou  shalt  find  sweet  conso- 
lation— refreshment  and  much  peace. 

But  there  is  yet  another  voice  upon  the  mountain  which, 
though  itself  utter  never  a  word,  shall  soothe  thy  spirit  better, 
shall  nerve  and  brace  thy  soul  with  greater  firmness — shall  teach 
thee  a  more  exalted  hope — shall  kindle  a  deeper  and  purer  love 
in  thy  breast — than  the  articulate  voices  of  the  waters. 

For  often  shall  it  cliance  that  as  thou  dost  quit  thy  place  of 
musing  and  of  rest,  thou  shalt  hall  with  reverent  gaze  the  simple 
wooden  cross  which  a  pious  hand  has  planted  on  the  mountain's 
brow,  spreading  its  loving  arms  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  May 
thine  heart  ever  answer  truly  to  the  holy  thought  which  has 
planted  there,  among  the  glories  of  a  fallen  earth,  the  sign  of  the 
great  redemption,  and  so  shalt  thou  learn  aright  the  true  lesson 
of  the  sublime. 
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It  has  been  facetiously  observed  of  an  English  election,  that  it 
is  ^  madman's  holiday ;'  and  without  going  the  whole  length  of 
BO  sweeping  a  satire— without  affirming  that  *  every  voter  enjoys 
his  portion  of  septennial  insanity /"*"  we  are  almost  persuaded  that 
there  is  more  of  truth  than  good  manners  in  the  observation. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  not  actually  a  <  septennial  insanity/  it  is 
something  very  much  like  a  septennial  inebrietj/.  It  was  the 
saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  Hhe  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the 
world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth ;  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in 
the  powers  of  understanding,  than  the  virtues  of  the  will  and 
affections.'  Of  the  political  world,  and  of  party  afiections,  this 
is  forcibly  true.  The  precept,  '  drink  deep  or  taste  not,'  does 
not  hold  good  of  the  spring  tnat  flows  at  a  general  election,  what- 
ever it  may  do  of  another  and  a  more  classical  spring ;  JFor  the 
deeper  a  man  drinks  of  it  the  drunker  he  gets — politically 
drunker,  of  course — ^and  the  less  capable  is  he  to  know  good  and 
evil,  in  that  political  sense  in  which  they  are  at  such  a  time  pre- 
sented to  his  judgment  At  other  times,  when  things  are  in 
their  ordinary  course,  and  the  fiimes  of  the  political  carousal 
have  passed  away,  he  generally  sees  it  all  through  a  very  differ- 
ent medium,  l^e  appeal  is  then  made,  indeed,  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober ;  and  amazement  as  well  as  regret  is  apt 
to  accompany  its  discoveries.  We  speak  of  Englishmen  in  the 
mass.  We  except  the  zealot,  the  ^politic  and  factious  knave,' 
who  is  always  under  the  influence  of  political  excitement.  The 
English  electors,  as  a  body,  are  generally  staid  and  sober- 
minded,  save  only  when  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
franchise,  which  is  just  the  very  time  when  staidness  and  sober- 
mindedness  are  more  especially  required  of  them  ! 

At  the  last  general  election  the  Conservative  electors,  in  par- 
ticular, were  as  confiding  as  they  were  convivial.  It  has  been 
whimsically  but  not  the  less  truly  said — 

'  When  fortune  firowns,  with  hope  ye  may  get  tipsy ; 
But  when  she  smiles^  suspect  the  flatt'ring  gipsy.' 

Now  fortune  did  smile  upon  the  Conservative  party  at  the  last 
election ;  but,  alas !  they  did  not  stispect.  She  frowned  upon  the 
libera]  party — she  had  been  frowning  at  them  some  time  be- 
fore ;  but,  alas !  there  was  no  hope  with  which  they  might  *  get 
tipsy.'     All  the  tipsiness  was  on  tne  other  side.     The  Conserva- 
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tive  party  were  mad  with  it ;  but  it  was  not  from  hope^  but  from 
triumph.  Tlieir  joy  at  the  electoral  results  was  unbounded.  It 
had  about  it  all 

^The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals/ 

Nor  was  it,  as  is  generally  the  case^  a  very  evanescent  state  of 
feeling ;  and  for  this  good  and  sufficient  reason — ^that  the  intoxi- 
cating draught  was  administered  again  and  again — ^that  ere  the 
stimulating  effects  of  one  potation  were  gone  another  was  par- 
taken of.  Their  success  at  the  election  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  their  supremacy  in  parliament ;  this  established,  they 
were  at  once  installed  m  office,  and  a  Conservative  ministry 
took  its  seat  on  the  Treasunr  benches  with  one  of  the  largest 
majorities  at  its  back  since  the  palmy  days  of  Pitt  Never,  pro- 
bably, did  a  session  open  with  so  strong  a  government  at  the 
helm  of  affairs  as  did  that  of  1842 — never,,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
minister  more  powerful  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  uow  become ; 
as  never,  assuredly,  was  there  one  more  conscious  of  his  power, 
or  more  determined  to-  exercise  it.  He  felt  he  had  '  a  gianfs 
strength,'  and  he  at  onoe  made  up  his  mind  <  to  use  it  Tike  a 
giant/  Fortune  had  kept  smiling  upon  the  Conservatives;  and 
never  did  they  for  a  moment  <  suspect  the  flattering  gipsy.*  The 
very  first  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  new  parliament 
were  full  of  matter  decidedly  antagonistic  of  Conservatism— art- 
fully overlaid,  or  ingeniously  folded  up,  it  might  be,  but  still 
peroeptible  enough  to  sober  scrutiny.  And  although  when,  as 
time  wore  on,  and  his  policy  was  developed,  the  liberalism  of 
much  of  it  became  so  apparent,  that  the  minister  was  at  len^h 
constrained  to  own  the  soft  impeachment,  still  the  intoxication 
was  kept  up---still  was  there  no  suspicion — still  was  it  regarded 
by  Conservatives  as  something  very  like  high  treason  to  hint  a 
friult,  or  whisper  a  misgiving,  against  the  Conservative  premier ! 
*  What !'  was  the  exclamation  with  which  any  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction  was  sure  to  be  met,  ^  Do  you  mistrust  Peel  ?  Is 
be  not  getting  the  country  out  of  its  difficulties?  Has  be 
not  been  borne  into  office  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  England — ^its  loyalty,  its  property,  its  intelli- 
gence, its  moral  worth  r  Has  he  not  been  our  victorious  leader 
in  the  battle  of  the  constitution  ?  Is  he  not  the  ^  pilot  that  wea- 
thered the  storm?'"  And  even  when  the  grounos  of  mistrust 
became  plainer  and  more  palpable — ^when  the  cloven  foot  of 
liberalism  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  any  decided  declaration 
of  dislike  to  the  premier's  policy  was  sure  to  be  oppoled  by  the 
question,  *  Do  you  wish  to  break  up  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment, and  bring  back  the  Whigs  ?'  The  force  of  all  this  was 
irresistible ;  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  Peel  himself  as 
none  presumed  upon  or  profited  by  it  more,  always  excepting 
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the  Whigs,  into  whose  hands  it  was  playing  so  surely  ftll  the 
while,  and  doing  more  to  '  bring  them  back,'  as  the  result  has 
shown,  than  almost  any  other  course  could  possibly  have  done. 
The  Conservative  ministry,  in  fact,  was  actually  doing,  all  along, 
the  work  of  the  Whig  opposition,— doing  it  after  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent fashion,  it  might  be,  but  much  more  efibctually  than  the 
Whigs  themselves  could  have  done  it,  had  they  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  do  it  at  all,  which  was  very  unlikely,  if  not  absolutely 
impossible. 

And  what  a  deep  moral  and  political  lesson  has  not  the 
issue  of  it  all  taught  us !  What  a  forcible,  what  an  irrefraga- 
ble proof  has  it  not  presented  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
first  beginnings  of  evil—of  nipping  the  bud  of  mischief  ere  it 
has  time  to  expand  and  ripen  mto  maturity  I  Principiis  obsta. 
The  caution  has  rung  long  enough  in  the  ears  of  the  world  :— 

*  Sero  medicina  paratur, 
Gim  mala  per  lonffa*  convaluSre  moras,* 

And  the  precept,  so  universally  just,  applies  widi  equal  force 
in  a  political,  as  in  a  physical  sense.  There  is  a  malady  in  the 
State  to  be  grappled  with  just  now,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown,  and  the  progress  of  which  was  advanced,  by  him  who  for 
years  before  had  been  professing  to  resist,  and  was  at  last,  by  an 
outburst  of  national  feeling,  enabled  to  overpower  it.  The 
main  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  whole  public  life,  from  1830 
to  1841,  was  to  rescue  the  government  of  England  from  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs.  He  rallied  round  him,  with  that  view,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Conservative  spirit,  which  it  evoked, 
a  majority  of  the  English  people,  by  whose  generous  aid  he  at 
length  achieved -his  object.  And  yet  scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
when  he  began  to  lay  his  plans  for  a  course  of  policy  which,  if 
carried  out  to  even  a  partial  extent,  was  sure  to  result  in  the 
undoing  of  the  great  task  he  had  been  enabled  to  accomplish, — 
as  the  result  has  shown. 

Now,  it  may  not  at  the  present  conjuncture  be  altogether  un^ 
profitable,  to  illustrate  the  object  of  the  late  Conservative 
leader  a  little,  by  a  reference  or  two  to  some  of  his  public  pro- 
clamations during  his  career  of  aggression  against  the  policy  and 
the  predominancy  of  the  Whigs.  Let  us  begin  with  the  year 
J  835.  In  that  year  Peel  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very 
formidable  party,  who,  whatever  difierences  they  might  have  in 
other  respects,  were  bound  together  by  a  spirit  of  antagonism  tp 
the  ruling,  rampant  Whiggery  of  the  day,  whose  shibboleth  then, 
as  it  is  still,  was  Liberalism.  At  a  dinner  given  to  him  at 
Merchant  Tailors*  Hall,  on  the   11th  of  May,  in  that  year,  by 
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the  principal  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  made  the  following  declarations : — 

'  Gentlemen,  I  understand  that  bj  assembling  here  to-day  yon  hare 
shown  an  attachment  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  and  ■ 
a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  thoee  principles  which  are  inierwovem 
with  the  eafety  of  thoee  inetitutunUf  and  the  security  and  prosperitj 
of  this  empire.  In  concurrence  with  this  feeling  it  is  that  I  come 
forward  to  lend  my  aid  to  this  meeting.  .  .  .  /  eay  to  you  there 
is  danger  to  the  institutions  of  this  country— danger  to  the  prized  and 
happily  tempered  form  of  Govemment  under  which  we  have  lived  and 
prospered.  But  it  is  in  your  power,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who 
think  with  you,  and  fill  situations  in  the  country  corresponding  to 

yours,  to  avert  the  danger I  ask  you  not  to  undernilue 

the  power  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  to  trust  to 
the  controlling  checks  which  may  theoreticalljr  exist  upon  that  power 
and  authority ;  but  to  secure,  through  the  legitimate  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional privileges,  that  d^^ree  of  influence  for  vour  principles  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  be  more  powerftil  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  good,  and  for  resistance  of  what  is  evil,  than  any 
intrinsic  control  of  the  Crown  or  the  House  of  Lords.' 

At  the  Glasgow  Banquet,  in  January,  lb37,  on  the  occa«on 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  election  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University, 
he  spoke  in  very  similar  terms  of  the  dangers  which  then  sur- 
rounded us.  He  was  then,  as  in  the  former  case,  huled  enthu- 
siastically as  the  champion  of  Conservative^  in  opposition  to 
Liberal  principles ;  and  when  he  told  them  there  was  danger  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  he  showed  that  it  arose  from  the 
Liberals  having  gained  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  State, 
in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  Cabinet. 

*  Unconnected  with  this  country  by  birth,  I  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  a  distinguished  Scotchman  for  Wh  academical  dis- 
tinctions. I  have  been  placed  there  by  a  triumphant  majority, — by 
the  eenerous,  the  unsought,  the  unsolicited  confidence  of  the  youth  of 
Scotland.  I  have  seen  the  choice  confirmed  by  the  dehberste  judg- 
ment of  men  of  mature  age,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business  and 
professional  life.  Thb  very  day  have  I  received  the  conmtolations  on 
my  appointment  from  many  of  the  workmg  classes  of  this  town,  con- 
veyed m  language  that  would  do  even  honour  to  a  man  of  the  highest 
education.  I  have  seen  those  feelings  so  wide  spread,  and  so  intense, 
that  they  disdained  to  be  withheld  within  the  limits  of  any  ordinary 
demonstration,  and  they  called  from  the  ground,  as  if  by  a  stroke  from 
an  enchanter's  wand,  this  magnificent  and  unparalleled  fabric.  I  have 
been  present  here,  I  have  heard  its  foundations  shaken,  and  its  roof  al- 
most rent  by  your  enthusiastic  applause ;  and  do  you  think .  I  caa 
condescend  to  look  out  for  ingenious  forms  of  expression,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  vent  to  feelings  which  are  almost  overpowering  T 
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All  this,  of  course,  as  the  hearufelt  homage  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  Scottish  Conservatives  to  their  leader  and  their  cham- 
pion in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  And  after  giving 
utterance  to  bis  grateful  acquiescence  in  their  acknowledgment 
of  him  in  that  capacity,  he  proceeded  to  direct  their  enthusiasm 
to  that  great  practical  object  he  had  himself  in  view,  the  re- 
sistance of  Liberalism,  as  the  fierce  enemy  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Whtg^ery  as  its  formidable  embodi- 
ment 

*  Come,  then,'  said  he,  *  let  us  improve  this  occasion^— let  us  direct 
it — not  to  the  purposes  of  festivity — ^let  us  improve  it  to  the  public 
advantage, — let  us  see  whether  we  are  agreed  <u  to  the  danger  to 
which  our  institutions  are  exposed,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  can  join 
heart  and  hand  in  resolving  to  avert  it.' 

And  agreed  they  were  as  to  that  danger,  and  join  heart  and 
hand  they  did,  in  resolving  to  meet  it  The  danger,  all,  by 
acclamation  concurred,  was  in  the  rampancy  of  the  Whigs, — 
to  avert  it  all  undoubtedly  admitted,  was  by  subduing  uiem. 
It  was,  their  great  apostle  told  them,  *  a  combination  of  public 
men  whose  only  bond  of  connexion  was  the  spoliation  of  the 
Irish  Church/  But  it  was  a  combination  which  gave  point  and 
edge  to  all  those  machinations  so  aggravating,  to  *  the  danger 
to  which  our  institutions  were  exposed,'  and  which  imparted 
irresistible  force  to  his  own  efforts,  whether  defensive  or  offensive, 
in  resistance  of  the  Whigs. 

So,  again,  on  the  occasion  of  another  great  banquet  at  which 
Sir  Ro^srt  Peel  was  entertained, — that  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
Hall,  in  May,  1838,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
the  most  important  demonstration  of  all,  in  favour  of  Conser' 
vatismj  as  opposed  to  Liberal  principles  *  We  have  no 
scruple  whatever  in  affirming/  said  a  powerful  public  organ  at 
the  time,  *  that  *8uch  a  political  meeting  as  this, — ^for  political 
it  was  in  spirit,  though  in  form  complimentary  and  social, — has 
never  before  taken  place  within  the  British  Empire.  Upwards 
of  three  hundred  members  of  Parliament,  representing  four- 
fifths  of  the  property,  intelligence,  and  public  virtue,  to  be  found 
among  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bringing  together 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  realm  to  unite  them  in  principle 
and  purpose*  as  one  man,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
institutions,  and  of  a  determined  war  upon  a  band  of  mer- 
cenary traitors  who  had  assaulted  them; — and  a  spectacle  as 
such  a  meeting  exhibits  was  never  seen  before.'*  The  present 
Duke  of  Buckmgham,  then  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  the 
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chairman  of  that  extraordinary  meeting,  of  course  hailed  their 
honoured  guest,  as  did  they  all,  as  not  only  a  Conservative, 
but  a  Protectionist,  as  unquestionably  he  professed  to  be.  *  If 
ever  the  firmness  of  a  leader,  or  the  bold  and  statesmanlike 
views  of  a  man  like  his  right  honourable  fnend  were  required* 
it  was  now;  and  he  thought  bis  right  honourable  friend  must 
feel  on  this  occasion  that  he  need  not  look  in  vain  for  sop- 
port,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  prepared  to  acknowledge 
and  place  confidence  in  hint  as  their  leader.'  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  which  was  responded  to 
with  enthusiasm  by  all  present  And  what  said  Peel  in 
reply? 

'  You  have  conferred  upon  me  the  highest  reward  which  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  public  man,  who  does  aspire  to  distinction,  but  to  that 
distinction  alone  which  is  founded  upon  the  esteem  and  conjidenee  of  tV 
telligent  and  enlightened  men,  who  is  ambitious  of  power,  but  of  that 
power  which,  having  its  roots  in  such  esteem  and  confidence,  adds  Uft 
and  vigour  to  the  authority  which  is  derived  from  office,  and  does  not 
wither  and  decay  when  official  authority  is  extinct.  ......     By 

this  meeting  you  have  given  a  public  demonstration  thai  the  great  objeet 
to  which,  for  some  years  past,  my  exertions  have  been  mainfy  dire^ec^ 
has  been  completely  accomplished.  My  object  for  several  yeara  past— 
that  for  which  I  chiefly  laboured — ^has  been  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
great  party,  which,  existing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  deriving 
its  strength  from  the  popular  will,  should  diminish  the  risk,  and  deaden 
the  shock  of  collisions  between  the  two  deliberative  branches  of  the 
Legislature  ;  which  should  be  enabled  to  check  the  too  impatient 
eagerness  of  the  well-intentioned,  for  hasty  and  precipitate  dangen  in 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  country,  and  say  with  a  voice  of 
authority  to  the  restless  spirit  of  revolutionary  encroachment,  **  Heie 
are  the  bounds  by  which  thy  vibration  shall  be  stayed."  ' 

And  then  the  Conservative  leader  described  in  detail  what  he 
meant  by  Conservative  principles,  into  which,  4iowever  our  pre- 
sent limits  preclude  us  from  entering ;  but  they  were,  in  a  word, 
anti^liberal  and  anti-wkig  principles,  as  at  that  time  Liberal  and 
Whig  principles  were  declared,  and  sought  to  be  enforced,  by  the 
party  of  the  existing  Government.  His  purpose  was  to  form  a 
counteractive  party,  which  was  therefore  not  inaptly  styled  Coa- 
servative^  And  Peel  avowed  his  confident  assurance  of  the  tri- 
umph of  such  a  party,  on  the  very  ground  which  he  himself,  its 
founder  and  its  leader,  has  been  the  first  to  abandon — the  broad 
ground  of  consistency,  integrity,  and  fidelity.  *  I  looked  forward 
to  it,'  were  his  words,  on  this  very  occasion,  *  because  I  relied 
upon  their  adherence  to  the  principles  they  professed  P 

It  cannot,  we  repeat,  be  unprofitable,  even  at  this  distant 
day,  to  look  back  on  these  things.     They  read  a  lesson  we  must 
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neyer  forffet,  and  the  learning  of  which  at  the  present  crisis,  is 
highly  valuable  to  all,  but  especially  to  those,  who,  amidst  recent 
changes  and  chances,.have  maintained  ^  their  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed.'  For,  see  the  present  sad  condition  of  the 
'  great  party,'  to  establish  which,  we  have  it  on  record  from  his 
own  lips,  'was  his  object  for  some  years — that  for  which  he 
chiefly  laboured.'  What  is  it  now?  No  longer  'great/  as- 
suredly— ^nay,  no  longer  worthy  the  name  of  a  *  party'  at  all — 
dreadfully  disjointed,  if  not  wholly  deranged,  and  without  any 
unity  ofpurpose,  though  yet  retaining  some  congenialitv  of  senti- 
ment. Inis  were  bad  enough.  But  let  us'not  go  beyond  it;  let  us 
not  regard  the  case  as  altogether  hopeless.  There  are  the  frag* 
ments,  at  any  rate,  of  a  noble  edifice,  were  they  but  collected  and 
replaced.  There  are  the  elements  of  '  a  great  party,^-r&y9  could 
they  only  be  duly  combined,  of  a  greater  party  than  ever  Peel 
formed,  or  could  pretend  to  form — ^greater  in  all  that  is  sound 
and  upright  and  moral,  because  founded  in  higher  and  purer  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  calculated  to  check  much  more  effectually  than 
any  party  of  which  Peel,  at  least,  was  the  presiding  genius,  what 
he  once  dared  to  call,  yet  has  since  scrupled  not  to  go  along  with, 

*  the  too  impatient  eagerness  of  the  well-intentioned  for  hasty 
and  precipitate  changes  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  coun« 
try,'  and  a  'restless  spirit  of  revolutionary  encroachment.' 
Yes — however  be  might  affect  to  sneer  at  and  reprobate  it  in  the 
Whigs,  Peel's  own  *  principle  of  government,'  as  he  called  it,  at 
length  became  one  of  roost  abject  concession  to  clamour.  On 
the  festive  occasion  last  alluded  to,  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall, 
the  then  proud  and  powerful  leader  of  the  Conservative  oppo- 
sition, thus  described  and  scouted  this  most  mischievous  Whig 

•  principle' ; — 

*  I  heard  it  laid  down  some  time  since  As  the  principle  on  which  a 
government  must  be  conducted,  that  there  should  be  a  constant  con- 
cession to  popular  denunds.  This  is  an  excellent  and  most  convenient 
doctrine  from  an  opposition,  but  a  dangerous  and  hazardous  one  for 
a  government.  It  was  possible  for  Mr.  Fox  to  hold  in  opposition  lan- 
guage of  this  kind.  In  1797,  speakine  of  Ireland,  he  said,  ''  I  would 
therefore  concede,  and  if  I  found  I  had  not  conceded  enough,  I  would 
concede  more.  I  know  of  no  way  of  governing  mankind  but  by  cour 
ciliating  them  ;  or,  according  to  the  forcible  way  which  the  Irish  have 
of  expressing  their  meaning,  I  know  of  no  mode  of  governing  the 

Sople  but  by  letting  them  have  their  own  way."  The  leader  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell,  being  then  in  office,  said  he 
adopted  that  principle  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  the  best  for  conducting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  coimtry ;  and,  of  course,  nothing  could  equal  the  satis- 
faction created  among  the  popular  party,  or  the  compliments  which 
were  paid  to  the  wise  and  liberal  minister  who  avowed  such  a  canon  of 
government.  A  few  months  elapsed,  and  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
resolved  to  put  this  favourite  principle  to  the  test.     It  was  fairly  put 
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to  the  test,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  there  must  be  other  modes 
of  governing  the  people  than  by  letting  them  have  their  own  waj, — ^it 
was  found  that  the  principle,  however  convenient  for  an  irresponsible 
opposition,  was  a  dangerous  principle  for  a  minister  to  apply  to  the 
government  of  a  great  empire,  or  a  portion  of  it — that  when  he  found 
he  had  not  conceded  enough,  he  should  go  on  always  conceding  more  ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  convince  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  that 
however  enlightened  and  liberal  the  principle  might  be  in  theory,  they 
must  form  the  first  exception  to  the  rule.' 

This,  no  doubt,  was  very  witty, — and  as  it  was  very  true,  it 
was  very  forcible.  It  told  well  upon  the  company  to  which  it 
was  addressed ;  and  it  told  also,  through  the  press,  upon  the 
country  at  large.  Peel  was  not  the  statesman,  it  was  believed, 
to  practise  a  'concession  to  popular  demands;'  and,  *if  he 
thought  he  had  not  conceded  enough,  who  would  concede  more.' 
Yet  Peel,  when  he  came  into  o£Sce,  adopted  the  self-same  *  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  principle*  himself;  he  early  began  to  do 
so,  by  concessions  to  the  popular  demand  for  free-trade,  and 
when  *  he  thought  he  had  not  conceded  enough,  he  conceded 
more,^  until  he  conceded  all — abandoned  the  protective  principle 
which  was  one  important  element  of  his  Conservatism,  and 
repealed  the  Com  Laws!  And  that  it  was  such  a  concession 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  confess — declaring  in  his  closing  speech 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  to  the  clamour  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  he  had  yielded ;  and  that  to  Richard  Cobdenasits  mouth- 
piece was  all  the  credit  due  of  having  brought  it  to  bear  so 
powerfully  ufKin  the  government  and  the  legislature. 

Now  all  this,  let  us  be  assured,  has  a  close  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  election  that  is  at  hand.  The  history  of  it  all 
stands  recorded  for  our  admonition ;  and  never  can  it  admonish 
us  80  seasonably  and  so  effectually  as  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present.  Without  the  support  of  a  strong  body  of  his  Conserva- 
tive followers,  Peel  could  never  have  accomplished  his  treacher- 
ous object  He  seduced  them,  it  is  true;  but  they  ought,  as 
honest  men,  to  have  been  proof  against  his  seductions.  The 
defection  of  their  leader  was  no  suflScient  excuse  for  the  be- 
trayal of  their  constituents.  Had  more  care,  therefore,  been 
bestowed  at  the  election  of  1841,  in  the  choice  of  fit  and  trust- 
worthy men  to  represent  us  in  parliament,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  grieve  over  our  present  depressed  and  distracted  position 
as  a  country  party. 

And  this  is  the  party,  to  the  constitution  and  consolidation  of 
which  we  must  now  look  forward  with  hope.  This  is  the  party 
on  which  we  must  now  depend,  *  to  check  the  impatient  eager- 
ness  for  hasty  and  precipitate  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country,'  ana  to  resist '  the  restless  spirit  of  revolu- 
tionary encroachment'    But  its  hands  must  be  greatly  strength- 
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etted,  and  its  ranks  be  vastly  reinforced,  ere  it  caii  expect  to 
succeed  in  any  degree.  For  we  have  opposed  (b  us  another 
strange  *  combination  of  public  men/  Herod  and  Pilate  have 
been  made  friends  together.  The  recreant  Conservatives  are 
become  unscrupulous  Liberals,  and  ready  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
those  whom  they  lately  joined  with  us  in  regarding  as  the  com- 
mon enemy.  It  is  to  this  means,  in  fact,  that  the  Whigs  are 
looking  for  the  aggrandisement  of  power  and  place  at  the  general 
election.  See  what  one  of  the  most  able,  and  respectable,  and 
moderate,  yet  firm  withal,  of  their  weekly  organs— one  that 
enjoys  high  confidence,  because  it  evinces  sound  judgment,  as 
being  *  wise  in  its  generation' — said  the  other  day  upon  this  very 
subject  :^ 

'  The  first  dutv  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  general  election  is  to 
convert  their  parhamentary  minority  into  a  majority^;  to  give  to  the  ex- 
isting, or  any  other  really  liberal  government  that  may  be  formed,  a 
majority  connected  and  consolidated  by  common  opinions — a  majority 
dependable  and  fixed — and  thus  to  bestow  on  mimsters  the  power  to 
frame  their  policy,  and  to  develope  their  plans  of  improvement,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  conviction  of  the  public  necessities,  and  not  to  be  com- 
peUed  to  suit  them  to  the  strength,  the  inclination,  or  the  dissensions  of 
their  opponents.  It  is  idle  to  complain,  as  does  one  at  least  of  our  liberal 
contemporaries,  of  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  the  Russell  cabinet ;  for 
it  is  a  liberal  cabinet  without  a  liberal  majority ;  give  it  or  any  other  liberal 
administration  a  sure  foundation  of  liberalism  to  rest  upon,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  superstructure  reared  will  be  correspondingly  improved. 
The  fault  is  not  so  much  in  a  liberal  cabinet  as  in  the  want  of  a  liberal 
House  of  Commons.  When  Lord  John  had  even  a  small  majority,  his 
policy,  whatever  might  be  its  other  defects,  could  never  be  accused  of 
want  of  vigour :  the  complaint  against  it  was  excess  of  vigour.  Let, 
then,  the  general  election  give  the  liberal  party  a  substantial  majority, 
and  we  shall  see  all  the  promises  of  Lord  John's  address  to  the  electors 
of  London  redeemed,  and  far  more  than  redeemed.'* 

This  object  is  to  be  effected  by  the  accession  of  the  Peelites, 
who,  having  cordially  embraced  the  liberal  cause,  are  naturally 
enough  considered  ready  to  join  the  liberal  party.  The  arrange* 
ment  is  thus  sketched  out, — 

'  A  liberal  majority  may  be  made  up  of  two  materials  ;  either  of  the 
friends  of  the  present  administration  alone,  or  of  a  union  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert..  After  the  recent 
speeches  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  are,  it  ie 
obvious,  no  differences  of  so  serious  a  description  between  the  two 
branches  of  liberal  opinions  so  represented  as  ought  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  common  party  for  their  support.  The  practical  difficulty 
which  obstructs  that  end,  is  not  measures  but  men.     The  measures 
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might  fuse,  but  would  the  men?  There  may,  naturally  enough,  exist 
personal  indiltx>sition8,  personal  objections,  personal  feelings,  to  be 
overcome  before  a  united  ministry  could  be  formed ;  but  only  let  ike 
general  election  lay  an  Lord  John  and  Sir  Robert  the  neeeeeity  for  tie 
formation,  and  formed  it  will  be.  And  how,  without  some  such  combina- 
tion, is  the  great  question  of  the  Irish  Church  to  be  arranged  T — ^how  is 
the  important  scheme  of  national  education  to  be  applied? — ^how  is  the 
career  of  really  useful  improTement  to  proceed  ?  JFithout  eome  euek 
combination.  Sir  Robert  PeePs  return  to  power  is  a  remote  contingency  ; 
and  the  country  wants  his  services.  Without  some  such  union,  no  libc' 
ral  ministry  can  be  strong  and  permanent.  Sir  Robert  would  bring  to 
Lord  John  Russell  relief  from  the  pressure  of  dissenting  prejucuoea 
which  so  frequently  embarrass  him ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  be- 
stow on  Sir  Robert  the  carcase  of  a  party.  While,  therefore,  during 
the  general  election,  the  return  to  parliament  of  those  men  who 
through  good  and  evil  report  have  upheld  his  own  opinions,  is  the 
primary  duty  of  liberal  electors,  it  becomes  onr  policy  to  support,  by 
every  means  subsidiary  thereto,  those  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  who 
have  evinced  the  power  and  capacity  to  advance  liberal  opinions ;  and 
in  no  case  to  imperil  the  success,  of  those  opinions  by  a  nsdess  contest 
with  them.  Jf  we  cannot  yet  quite  treat  them  as  members  of  omr 
party,  let  us  at  all  events  treat  them  as  the  Mies  of  our  party,  as  tneu 
likely  to  be  hereafter  associated  with  us,  as  politicians  with  wkom  we 
are  desirous  of  having  a  closer  conjiection.  Their  value  consists  not  in 
their  number,  but  in  their  courage,  in  their  capadty,  in  their  complete 
separation  from  the  Bentmck-Stanley  combination.  They  are  men 
who  must — who  will-r— who  already  have  considerable  inflnetioe  over 
public  opinion.  Let  it  be  our  task  to  render  it  available  for  common 
ends  ;  let  there  cease  to  be  opposition  between  politicians  entertaining 
cognate  sentiments  in  all  leading pubUe  questions.** 

We  attach  importance  to  this  liberal  counsel,  tinder  a  convic- 
tion that  it  proceeds  from  an  influential  quarter.  And  see  what 
it  involves.  There  is  no  concession,  no  compromise  proposed 
on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  to  obtain  a  coalition  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  imd  his  followers.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  <  Th^re  are,  it  is 
obvious,  no  diflSculties  of  so  serious  a  description  between  the 
two  branches  of  liberal  opinions  so  represented  as  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  common  party  for  their  support.'  And 
the  only  '  practical  di£Sculty  which  obstructs  that  end  is  not  mea* 
sures  but  men.'  Such  is  the  language  of  the  Whig  press ;  and 
the  Whigs  are  well  aware  that  such  is  the  case;  for  Peel  and  his 
followers  themselves  have  virtually  acknowledged  it. 

And  what  are  these  ^  liberal  opinions*  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  friends  '  have  evinced  the  power  and  capacity  to  ad- 
vance?* Are  they  not  the  opinions  which  this  same  Sir  Robert 
Peel  strove  for  so  many  years,  with  so  much  devotion,  and  with 
so  much  success,  to  counteract  and  defeat  ? .  Are  they  not  those, 
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for  the  resistance  of  which  he  laboured  so  indefatigably  and  so 
effectually  *  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  party?  With  what 
object  was  Sir  Kobert,  as  we  have  seen  he  confessed  to  be, 

*  ambitious  of  power,'  if  not  to  resist  those  identical  ^  liberal 
opinions'  which  we  are  now  told  he  has  *  evinced  the  power  and 
capacity  to  advance,' — nay,  which  we  know  he  has  already  done 
more  to  advance  than  any,  the  greatest  liberal  of  them  all,  could 
lay  any  pretensions  to  ?  Over  and  over  again  did  he  declare 
that  our  institutions  were  in  peril  from  such  *  liberal  opinions/ 
They  who  held  them,  he  on  one  occasion  said,  formed  a  party 

*  which  professed  to  think  the  ancient  institutions  of  this  coun<> 
try  a  grievance — which  considered  English  society  a  mass  of 
abuse/*  And  it  was  to  resist  these  opinions,  we  repeat, — to 
oppose  the  party  professing  them, — and  to  prevent  tlieir  being 
enforced,-^whieh  was  the  great  end  ever  avowed  by  Peel  in  the 
Conservatism  he  was  promulgating.  ^By  Conservative  prin- 
ciples,^ he  proclaimed,  *  we  mean  the  maintenance  of  our  settled 
institutions  in  Church  and  State ;  and  we  mean  also  the  pre^ 
servation  and  defence  of  that  combination  of  law,  of  institutions, 
of  usages,  of  habits  and  manners,  which  have  contributed  to 
mould  and  form  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  which  have 
enabled  their  country  in  the  contentions  and  rivalry  of  war  to 
extort  the  admiration  of  her  enemies ;  and  in  the  equally  glo- 
rious struggle  of  peaceful  industry,  of  commercial  enterprize, 
of  mechanical  skill,  of  social  improvement,  have  endeared  the 
name  of  England  and  of  Englishmen  in  every  country  of  the 
work!  to  those  who  seek  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  without 
license,  and  look  to  our  maintenance  of  that  pure  form  of  reli- 
gion which  is  at  once  the  consolation  of  the  virtuous  man,  and 
the  best  guarantee  which  human  institutions  can  afford. to  civil 
and  religious  liberty/f  AH  this,  then,  was  professed  by  the 
Conservative  party  as  antagonistic  of  those  'liberal  opinions' 
which  he,  its  leader,  in  whose  own  words  we  have  it  recorded, 
is  now  doing  so  much  to  forward.  The  Country  Party  *  meane 
by  Conservative  principles'  much  the  same  thing—- not  one  whit 
lesS)  assuredly,  but,  as  respects  really  English  institutions, 
usages,  habits,  and  manners,  a  great  deal  more,  fie  it  the 
work,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  that  sound  national  party 
now  in  earnest  to  practise  and  adhere  to  what  the  other  pro- 
fessed and  deserted.  If  liberal  opinions  placed  our  institutions 
in  peril  in  1838,  they  do  so  now,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
For  then  we  had  the  Liberals  kept  in  check  by  the  formation  of 
a  *  great  party ;'  whereas  now  we  have  the  founder  and  leader  of 
that  *  great  party/  with  a  host  of  his  followers,  become  Liberals 
themselves,  and  evincing  *  a  power  and  capacity  to  advance^' 

*  Speech  at  Merchant  Tailon'  Hall,  Maj  12,  1838.  t  Ibid. 
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what  formerly  they  affected  to  dread,  and  certainly  stroTe  to 
resist. 

To  this  end,  at  the  apprc>acbing  election^  should  all  their 
exertions  be  directed  who  stand  firm  to  those  Conservative  prin- 
ciples which  doubtless  rescued  our  institutions  when  'heavy 
blows  and  great  discouragements'  were  formerly  directed  against 
them.  There  is,  if  men  could  only  feel,  and  appreciate,  and 
would  strengthen  it,  a  far  more  important  bond  or  union  than 
the  spurious  Conservatism  of  Peel  and  his  subordinates  could 
ever  lay  claim  to, — ^tbe  bond  of  the  Church, — oFthe  Church  we 
^ean,  not  as  the  slave  and  tool  of  the  State,  but  as  the  creature 
and  minister  of  God.  Could  any  higher,  any  holier  tie  thao  this 
cement  and  consolidate  a  great  national  party?  To  find  the 
truth,  as  find  it  we  must,  enshrined  in  a  Catholic  Church, — to 
discern  there  the  truest  principle  of  government,  —  to  re* 
cognise  there  a  power  omnipotent  and  eternal,*— yet  doing  this, 
and.  refusing  to  adopt  it  as  *  the  pillar  and  ground'  of  such 
a  party — can  we,  as  members  of  that  Church,  and  subjects  of  the 
State  wherein  it  is  established,  reasonably  hope  to  succeed,  in- 
dependent  of  her  influence,  or  neglectful  of  her  operations  ?  lliere 
can  be  no  delusion  greater,  than  that  religion  forms  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  statesman.  With  great  truth  has  it  been  observed, 
that  *  the  statesman,  in  every  act  which  draws  the  empire  with 
him,  owes  a  duty  to  his  God,  which  must  regulate  his  legislation 
on  religion;  a  duty  to  his  neighbour,  which  defines  the  law  of 
nations ;  a  duty  to  the  majority,  which  acts  with  him,  and  to  the 
minority  which  acts  against  him ;  a  duty  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  precluded  from  any  share  in  the  public  delibcH 
rations ;  and  a  duty  also  to  each  separate  member  of  the  body 
politic,  whether  individual  or  corporate.  But  of  all  these  duties, 
the  first  and  foremost — the  one  without  which  none  other  can  be 
determined  or  practised,  or,  if  practised,  would  possess  any  vidue 
— the  one  which  alone  can  bring  down  blessings  from  Heaven, 
blessings,  whether  natural  or  supernatural, — ^the  one  on  which 
every  legislator,  heathen  or  christian,  possessing  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  wisdom,  has  laid  ttie  greatest  stress,  and  reated 
on  it  as  the  palhidium  of  the  empire — is  his  duty  towards  God."* 
And  this  duty  is  not  only  so  distinctly  proclaimed  and  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  but  the  Church  herself  is  ae 
evidenUy  designed  by  God  as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  se- 
curing its  performance,  that  for  any  statesman  to  disregard  her 
admonitions,  or  to  slight  her  authority,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  very  prater  which  the  State  enjoins  the  constant  ofieriog 
of, — to  adopt  the  very  course  by  which  all  things  may  not  be 
*  ordered  and  settled  upon  the  best  and  surest  foundations,* — 
by  which  *  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and 

.      .  *  Jewell's  Christian  Politico,  x>.  '275. 
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her  dominions^'  may  not  be  advanced^  and  neither  peace  nor 
hap[HD6B8y  truth  nor  justice,  religion  nor  piety»  can  be  established 
among  us.  The  party,  then,  which  would  maintain,  as  the 
groundwork  of  all  our  national  happiness  and  prosperity,  tlie 
true  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty  in  the  State,  must  make 
its  bond  of  union,  as  it  will  be  its  source  of  strength,  the 
CHURCH.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  truer  will  be  its  wisdom 
and  the  sounder  will  be  its  policy.  It  will  impart  what  no  po- 
litical cleverness,  no  financial  skill,  no  drudging  industry,  no 
dexterity  in  managing  a  party,  will  ever  compensate  for  the 
want  o^ — an  elevated  principle  of  action,  and  an  unflinching 
integrity  of  purpose.  We  know  with  how  much  reason  it  has 
been  exclaimed : — 

'  Statesmen  have  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere !' 

To  Peel  and  his  colleagues  this  very  forcibly  applied.  But  it 
onl^  applied  under  a  disregard  of  the  axioms  we  have  been 
laying  down;  and  its  force  was  just  in  proportion  as  they  cast 
out  and  trampled  on  the  obligations  we  contend  for. 

Yet,  the  Church,  alas !  is  not  unlikely,  after  all,  to  be  the 
rock  on  which  the  Country  Party  will  split  at  the  general  elec« 
tion.  For  Church  questions  are,  unhappily,  the  very  subjects 
on  which  there  is  any  dissension, — and  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
the  only  subjects.  And  how  is  this?  It  is  not  the  odium  thea- 
lofficum  that  is  at  work — that  worst  and  most  inveterate  of  all 
hatreds.  O  no !  There  is  the  hatred^  unfortunately,  but  there 
wants  the  theology.  The  divinity  itself  of  the  Church  is  not 
called  into  the  controversy,  but  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  it. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  unmanageable,  as  the  exultation  to 
which  it  all  gives  rise  on  the  one  band,  and  the  apprehension 
on  the  other ;  but  more  especially  the  latter.  Well  might  we 
ask,  with  Hudibras, — 

*  Who  would  believe  what  strange  bugbears, 

Mankind  creates  itself  of  fears, 

That  spring,  like  fern,  the  insect  weed, 

Equivocally,  without  seed, 

And  have  no  possible  foundation. 

But  merely  in  th'  imagination  I' 

Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  this  is  of  the  fear,  and  fretful- 
ness,  and  fuming  of  those  who  assume  to  be,  par  excellence, '  the 
Protestants  of  England' — though  frequently,  it  may  be,  their 
dimensions  are  not  in  reality  larger  than  were  those  of  the  cele- 
brated ^  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  V 

Not  but  that  we  must  ever  respect  that  hearty,  honest,  reli- 
gious attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  naturally 
}Jants  us  on  the  defensive  against  the  threatened  aggressions  of 
all  hostile  influence^  whether  likely  to  proceed  from  Popish 
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presumption,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Protestant  dissent  oil  tfi^ 
other.  We  have  an  enemy  on  either  side ;  and  it  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  that  whilst  we  are  on  our  guard,  eqaaRy  against  one 
as  against  the  other,  we  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  cause  of 
offence  to  either,  and  strive,  if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lietb 
in  ns,  to  live  peaceably  with  bath,  as  comprising  large  bodies  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and,  one  would  hope,  of  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians also. 

There  is  an  influential  section  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
Country  Party,  enrolled  for  exclusively  Protestant  purposes,  as 
they  proclaim  to  us,  under  the  title  of  the  *  National  Club.* 
Their  general  objects  are  thus  stated  in  the  printed  prospec- 
tus:— 

'  1.  To  maintain  the  Protestant  principles  of  the  constitution  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  2.  To  uphold  a  system  of  national 
education  based  on  Scripture,  and  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. 3.  To  preserve  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  its  tmth 
and  mtegrity.  4.  To  use  every  effort  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
may  be  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;  and  for  the  establishment,  in  Ireland,  of  religious  liberty.  5« 
To  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  raise  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  6.  To  communicate  with  all  who  hold  these  prin- 
dples,  and  to  diffuse  them,  by  forming  local  associations  for  these 
purposes,  and  by  presenting  in  the  metropolis  a  central  place,  where 
all  who  hold  the  same  views  may  meet,  and  may  devise  the  fittest 
means  of  promotmg  their  common  end.' 

Now,  barring  one  gross  fallacy  that  pervades  this  declaration 
of  the  so-called  National  Club^  we  know  not  any  section  of  the 
Country  Party  which  would  not  readily  subscribe  to  it — ^but 
then  that  fallacy  is  overwhelming.  It  is  all  that  about  the 
'  Protestant  principles  of  the  constitution,*  which  no  longer 
exist  in  the  sense  here  applied  ;  and  to  the  maintenance  of  thoee 
principles  Mn  ,the  administration  of  public  afiairs,'  which  is, 
therefore,  a  practical  absurdity.  The  throne,  it  is  true,  cannot 
be  filled  by  a  Papist — neither  can  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chan* 
cellor.  But  surely  these  are  not  the  *  Protestant  prindples  of 
the  constitution,'  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  National  Cbib 
to  maintain,  <  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs !'  And  yet,  if 
it  be  not  these,  where  are  they  to'^e  found  ?  Certainly  not  in 
the  House  of  Commons — that  is  thrown  open  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, equally  with  Protestants.  The  *  Protestant  principles  of 
the  constitution'  can  no  longer,  then,  be  exclusively  recognized 
there.  And  yet  to  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  virtually 
surrendered  the .  right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  its  ministers ; 
and  it  has  thus  the  power,  irrespective  altogether  of  <  Protestant 
principles.*  to  control  the  *  administration  of  public  afiSurs.' 
Practically,  therefore,  all  such  declarations  are  now  bat  mere 
o/%im^  «nH  furv. 
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But 'when' the  iVa^tona/  C/uS  declare  their  resolution  to 
<  preserve  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  its  truth  and 
integrity' — to  ^  uphold  a  system  of  national  (education  based  on 
Scripture,  and  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  religion,'  that  is, 
of  course,  the  clergy — and  to  ^endeavour  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  raise  the  social  condition  of  the  people,* — they 
then  proclaim  what  is  definite,  and  tangible,  and  laudable,  and 
what  no  party  that  deserves  the  xameot Country ^ox  Conservative^ 
or  Constitutional  can  refuse  to  concur  in»  It  is  a  via  media 
this  which  all  may  walk  in — and  which  all  must  walk  in,  who 
would  save  the  Motiarchy,  and  the  Church,  as  the  great  founda- 
tions of  our  whole  social  fabric. 

The  Church,  however,  must  henceforth  depend  more  upon 
herself,  and  less  upon  the  State,  if  she  is  really  to  be  *  preserved 
tn  truth  and  integrity*^  And  there  can  be  no  way  so  effectual 
now — ^if  there  be  any  other  way  at  all— of  avoiding  the  evils* 
which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  the  National  Club  to  resist,, 
as  to  do  away  with  all  mere  State  support  of  religion*,  by  grants 
of  public  money  or  otherwise,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  Church 
does  not  really  require  such  support.  She  has  her  ample  rever 
nues — ^let  her  only  secure  them  inviolate ;  and  for  any  further  pe- 
cuniary aid  she  may  need,  let  her  look  to  the  pious  offer- 
ings of  her  own  members,  which,  if  properly  called  forth,  will 
never  fail  her.  She  has  her  own  ecclesiastical  system^et  her 
only  give  it  full  effect.  She  has  her  own  discipline — ^let  it  only 
be  fiiirly  enforced.  And  had  she  but  her  Convocation  restored, 
bow  powerful  might  she  not  be  made  in  all  her  hallowed  influ. 
ences  upon  the  whole  realm  of  England  I 

And  see  what  stumbling-blocks  would  then  be  removed  out 
of  our  way,  were  the  system  of  public  grants  discontinued.  We 
should  have  no  more  disputes  about  ^  Maynooth  grants,*  and  the 
'  endowment  of  the  Romish  priesthood,^  —  measures  which 
many  good  churchmen  even  have  found  it  difiicult  to  resist 
upon  the  plausible^  though  we  think  the  untenable,  plea  of  even* 
handed  justice.  The  mischievous  principle  it  involves  is  illus- 
trated in  the  operation  and  progress  of  the  system  of  grants  for 
education.  The  Church  had  them  first,  then  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  began  to  participate  in  them,  and  now  the  Romanists 
put  in  their  claim,  wnich  it  is  found  impossible  to  refuse.  And 
as  with  education,  so  will  it  be  with  religion. 

A  strong  party,  then»  may  be  formed  upon  the  resolution  ^  to 
preserve  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  its  truth  and 
integrity/  if  it  be  not  clogged  with  conditions  so  purely  political 
and  mercenary.  *  Its  truth  and  integrity — ^let  that  be  the 
watch*word.  With  that  as  the  leading  principle,  we  need  have 
no  dread  of  failure,  because  we  need  have  no  fear  of  dissension. 
Nothing  has  caused  more  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
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than  a  departure  from  this  prindple.  Let  the  National  Club- 
men  meet  that  Country  Party,  in  preparation  for  the  ensuiDg 
contest,  upon  that  broad  ground — ^let  both  pledge  tbemseWes  to 
adhere  to  that  definite  purpoise — and  we  may  confidently  hope  to 
see  them  a  powerfol  if  not  an  irresistible  body  in  the  new  Par- 
liament What  an  advantage  would  it  not  on  every  account  b6» 
therefore,  to  suspend  all  this  profitless  and  unseemly  controversy 
about  what  practically,  as  we  have  shown,  is  so  vague  and  value- 
less a  thing  now-a-days  as  mere  Protestant  princ^lel  Let 
both  parties,  say  we,  come  down  from  their  stilts,  and  let  the 
National  Club^  as  the  highest  aloft,  be  first  to  set  the  example^ 
A  truce  to  all  idle  wrangling  at  sudi  a  conjuncture  as  this.  *  It 
is  of  lise  to  a  man  to  understand  not  only  how  to  overcotne,  but 
also  how  to  gain  ground,  when  to  conquer  would  rather  turn  to 
his  disadvantage ;  for  there  is  such  a  tning  sometime  as  a  Cad- 
mean  victory,  to  which  the  wise  Euripides  attesteth  when  he 
saith — 

'*  Where  two  discourse,  if  the  one's  anger  rise» 
The  man  who  lets  the  contest  fall  is  wise."  ' 

This  was  the  observation  of  Plutarch.  Would  that  it  might  ap* 
ply  to  the  case  before  us  ! 

There  is  a  basis  laid  in  the  general  principles  of  the  Country 
Party,  which  is  broad  enough,  and  solid  enough,  for  all  sections 
of  true  Conservatives  to  take  their  stand  upon.  It  would  ill 
deserve  the  name  it  bears  if  such  were  not  the  case.  There  is 
the  Church  to  be  maintained,  as  securing  to  all  the  blessings 
alike  of  real  religion  and  perfect  toleration.  There  is  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  well  described  as  ^the  cause  of  the  territorial  con- 
stitution of  England,  the  best  and  surest  foundation  for  popular 
rights  and  public  liberty,  imperial  power  and  social  happiness.^ 
There  are  *  all  those  measures,  the  object  of  which  is  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  woricing  classes,  by  lesieD- 
ing  their  hours  of  toil,  by  improving  their  means  of  health,  and 
by  cultivating  their  intelligence.'f  There  is  the  re-adjustment 
of  our  monetary  system,  so  fearfully  deranged  by  the  great 
changes  latelv  made  in  the  fiscal  and  commercial  policy  of  the 
country.  There  is  the  curtailment,  if  it  be  possible,  of  the 
« money  power,'  which  now  bestrides  us  like  a  colossus.  There 
is  the  resistance  of  the  insidious  encroachments  of  a  vicious  sys- 
tem of  centralization.  These  things,  and  others  which,  though 
less  prominent  are  scarcely  less  important,  combine  to  form  me 
groundwork  of  a  great  party,  whose  energies  we  ought  all  tt 
unite  in  drawing  forth  as  fully,  and  exerting  as  effeetudly,  as  io 
is  possible  to  do  in  the  momentous  conflict  that  is  approaching. 
If  the  result  should  cmly  be  to  place  a  powerful  Conservative 
minority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether in  vain,  as  such  a  compact  body  must  always  be  able  to 

•  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Buckinghamshire.  t  Ibid. 
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check  and  control^  ip  some  degree,  the  progress  of  innovations, 
if  not  directly  to  resist  aggression  upon  the  settled  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  we  are  far  from  despairing  pf  a  Conservative 
majofiiy^  if  our  few  trifling  differences  can  but  be  laid  asidcj  and 
our  several  efforts  be  converted  into  a  ^  pull  altogether.'  Nor 
would  the  Country  Party,  in  such  a  case,  l^  unprepared,  as  their 
opponents  try  to  persuade  the  world  they  must,  to  enter  upon 
the  construction  of  a  bona  fide  Conservative  government.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  not,  thank  Ood  I  seduced  all  the  Conservatives 
capable  of  serving  their  country  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  There  are  ample  materials  left  uncorrupted  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  able  and  honest  administration,  as  such  an  as- 
signment of  offices  aa  the  following,  for  instance,  abundantly 
testifies : — 


Fint  Lord  of  the  Traaiuiy, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department, 

First  LoKd  of  the  Admiralty, 

Lord  Chancellor, 

President  of  the  Council, 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

Postmaster-General, 

Paymaster-Qeneral  of  the  Forces^ 

Woods  ana  Forests, 

Secretary  for  Ireland, 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

The  above  to  form  the 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Master  of  the  Mint, 
Secretaiy  to  (he  Admiralty, 
Secretary  at  War, 

Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  < 

Under  Secretaiy  for  the  Home  Department, 
Under  Secretaiy  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Department, 

Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 

Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury, 

Attorney-General, 
Solicitor-General, 
Vice>President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Control, 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Surreyor-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 
Lord  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Steward, 
Master  of  the  Hone, 


Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Geoige  Beniinck* 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Ashburton. 

Sir  R.  R.  VyiFyan. 

Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Mr.  Stuart 

EariTalhot. 

Lord  FeiTenham. 

Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Earl  of  Powit. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Colquhoun. 

Lord  John  Manners. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  R.  Inglis. 

Caifinet. 

Duke  of  Cleveland, 
Marquis  of  Oranby. 
Mr.  Stafflnd  O'Brien. 
Hon.  H.  T.  LiddeU. 
Lord  March. 
Lord  Osstilston. 
Hon.  F..8oott 
Mr.  Newdagate. 
Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Mr.  Christopher. 
Lord  Ingeatre.. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Gladstone. 
Hon.  A.  Dufacombe. 
Hon.  C.  Harris. 
Mr.  T.  Batfaig. 
Mr.  R.  Hodgson. 
Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh. 
TheHon.  Mr.TaIho«b 
Mr.  P.H.S.Milea. 
Mr.  Groffan. 
Lord  CliTe.  ^ 

Sir  Howard  Douglas. 
Lord  Hotham. 
Mr.  W.  Beresford. 
Lord  Ward. 
Earl  of  Haidwicke. 
Marquis  of  Waterford. 
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With  a  single  exception  these  are  all  men  who  virtuousW  re- 
sisted  PeePs  anti-protectionist  policy — who  refused  .to  be  arag- 
ged  trough  the  Free-Trade  mire,  or  bow  the  knee  to  the  golden 
calf  which  Peel  had  set  up.  That  exception,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  we  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Country  Party,  not  only  because  we  should  welcome  his  return 
to  ^  the  good  old  ways'  as  an  important  acquisition,  but  because 
we  believe  he  is  quite  ready  to  rejoin  Lord  Stanley,  with  whom 
he  had  ever  much  more  in  common  than  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
IVIr.  Gladstone's  present  position,  in  fact,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ITniTersity  of  Oxford,  is  of  itself  a  significant  presumptive  proof 
of  this. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  take  a  brief  glance  of  this  Oxford  con- 
test, upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so  flatteringly  called 
to  enter,  and  in  which  the  readers  of  the  Oxford  and  Cofnbridg^ 
Review  must  needs  be  deeply  interested. 

The  proceeding  originated  in  Mr.  flstcourt,  who  has  sat  for 
the  University  since  1826,  having  declared  his  intention  to  retire 
at  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  once 
invited  to  stand  by  a  most  influential  body  of  members  of  oonTO- 
cation ;  and  no  sooner  was  that  step  taken,  than  Mr*  Cardwell 
was  invited  also  by  another  such  influential  body — with  no  view 
whatever  to  their  joint  return,  but  on  the  ground,  avowedly,  of 
actual  competition.  They  are  brought  forward,  indeed,  by  two 
distinct  parties  in  the  University.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  High-Church  party,  Mr.  Cardwell  of  the  2>ay;  and 
their  characters  and  oualifications  respectively  accord  with  this 
distinction.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  devout  and  earnest  churchman, 
and  is  imbued  with  that  real  and  fervent  Church  spirit  which  is 
now  so  actively  at  work,  causing  such  a  ^jshaking  amongst  the 
dry  bones'  of  the  Estahlishment.  Mr.  Cardwell's great  ideas  of 
the  Church  treats  it  mainly  in  this  capacity :  he  is  in  short, 
a  mere  Establishraentarian,  and  would  be  content  to  let  the 
Church  remain  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  to  keep  her  in  that 
dejgraded  and  paralysed  position  €Ui  quiet  as  possible.  But  a 
third  candidate  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gray  Round,  the  member  for  North  Elsaex.  He  is  the 
LotD-Church  party'^s  man,  who  have  selected  him,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  well-known  sympathy  with  their  views  and  feelings, 
and  partly  because  they  are  persuaded  he  will  be  for  heepiny 
ihinas  as  they  are. 

>}ow  the  state  of  the  case  at  the  University  we  believe  to  be 
this, — There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  that  an  Oxford  re- 
presentative should  be  an  eminent  man,  distinguished  bv  honours 
at  the  University  and  success  in  the  political  world.  As  to 
honours,  Gladstone  and  Cardwell  are  upon  a  par,  both  being 
double  first-class  men  ;  but  Round  is  without  so  touch  academic 
distinction.     As  to  success  in  political  Ufe,  there,  can  be  no  que^ 
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tion  that  Gladstone  is  a  much  greater  man  than  Cardwell ; 
while  here,  in  this  respect,  Round  is— noftocfy. 

Then  as  to  Church  feeling,  it  is  acknowledged  that  Glad^ 
stone  is  a  real  Cbarchman,  and  his  Maynooth  vote  disturbs  none 
but  ultra- Protestants,  se^ng  that  it  was  but  an  application  of 
the  san^e  principle  as  that  of  the  Education  scheme^  which  the 
Church  has  so  thankfully  received.  Csurdwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  regarded  as  but  the  counterpart'of  his  master— Peel, — 
not  positively  Low  Church,  but  without  any  right  conception  of 
the  Church  as  a  divine  institution,  or  any  religious  attachment 
to  her  as  such.  Of  Round,  again,  it  is  felt,  that  though  he  may  be 
devoutly  attached  to  the  Church,  be  has  no  due  appreciation  of 
her  truest  characteristics  and  holiest  influences,  but  prefers  her 
communion,  as  pious  Dissenters  generally  prefer  one  particular 
sect  to  another.  Sound,  orthodox,  high  principled  churchmen 
will  mostly  vote  for  Gladstone ;  a  few  perhaps  for  Cardwell,  along 
with  a  pretty  large  section  of  the  ^  old  school '  or  hyh  and  chy ; 
while  Round,  also,  will  have  the  votes  of  a  few,  together  with 
all,  or  nearly  all,  who  are  decidedly  Low.  The  Heads  of 
Houses  are  aiK)ut  divided  between  Round  and  Cardwell, — Glad- 
stone  having  the  support  of  but  one  or  two.  The  residents  are 
chiefly  for  Gladstone;  the  non-residents  probably  for  Round. 

Our  sympathies,  we  scruple  not  to  avow  it,  are  all  with  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  not,  of  course,  as  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  we  believe  he  is  no  longer,  but  as  a  good,  earnest,  hearty 
churchman; — a  description  wnidi  must  be  reversed  to  suit  Mr. 
CardwelL  The  very  circumstance,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Cardwell 
being  called  out  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone, — and  this,  there 
is  little  doubt,  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — attests 
not  only  Mr.  Gladstone's  independent  position,  but  his  resolu- 
tion henceforth  to  stand  firmly  by  the  Church,  whether  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  or  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  The 
representation  of  tbe  University  of  Oxford  would  afford  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  suitable  sort  of  locus  penitentuB ;  and,  as  respects, 
our  political  as  well  as  our  ecclesiastical  interests,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  being  secured  at 
a  moment  like  the  present.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  worthy  of  being 
received  with  open  arms  by  all  who  revere  and  uphold  the  in-^ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  whetherin  Church  or  State ;  aud  we 
would  fain  hope  the  time  is  drawing  near,  when  such  men  as  Sir 
Robert  IngUs  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  only  heartily  concur 
as  representatives  of  the  same  University,  but  cordially  co-ope- 
rate as  members  of  the  same  Government. 

Into  this,  however,  we  cannot  at  present  enter  further.  But 
it  is  an  important  consideration,  and  involves  a  principle  of 
action,  which  well  deserves  to  be  kept  in  view  at  the  general 
election,  wherever  it  may  apply. 

The  struffgle  in  which  we  are  on  the  eve  of  engaging,  is 
fraught  with  mighty  issues  to  our  country.     No  one  who  has 
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any  concern  for  our  national  tntereats-^who  has  any  anxiety  for 
the  maintenance,  undiminished  and  unimpaired,  of  ihe  consti- 
tutional superiority  wbidi  has  made  this  realm  of  England  at 
once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world— -can  feel  indiflTerent 
to  its  results.  And  whatever  cause  we  may  have  had  to  turn 
away  from  politics  with  disgust— no  longer  to  put  our  *  trust 
in  princes  or  in  any  child  of  man,'  but  rather  to  say  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  our  hearts,  *  all  men  are  liars,* — still  we  can  never  be 
excused,  if  we  abandon  our  cause,  and  leave  the  enemy  in  fiill 
possession  of  our  citadel.  This  would,  indeed,  be  criminal  and 
cowardly.  No;  we  have  a  duty  to  discharge,  whether  as 
citizens  of  the  State  or  as  sons  of  the  Church,  and  we  must  not 
flinch  from  it,  however  great  may  be  our  difficulties  or  8ev«« 
our  discouragements.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  endeavour  to 
infuse  a  higher  and  a  holier  spirit  into  that  estate  of  the  realm 
which  is  here  in  reality  the  supreme  power  of  the  State ;  and 
an  opportunity  is  here  presented  for  this  purpose^  which  even  a 
general  election  does  not  always  afford.  At  Isast  a  third  af 
the  present  Souse  of  Commons  have  resolved  to  take  leave  of 
their  respective  constitnenoies.  How  opportune,  then,  tile 
occasion  for  vigorous  exertion !  We  know,  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  a  popular  writer,  that  <  the  spirit  of  the  people 
must  first  be  changed,  and  then  the  spirit  of  their  representa- 
tives may  be  changed  likewise;  that  is,  if  Providence  has  not 
set  his  seal  to  the  condemnation  of  England,  and  devoted  it 
finally  to  destruction.'*  This  is  true,  as  a  theory.  But  the  fact 
is,  ^  the  spirit  of  the  people '  is  changing  s  and  what  we  want 
is  to  give  the  change  a  right  direction,  whilst  we  make  it 
available,  as  it  developes  itself,  not  only  for  action^  but  for 
re-action  also.  The  greatest  writer  on  constitutional  law  has 
thus  described  the  duties  and  characteristics  of  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  and  with  his  weighty  words  we  shall  close,  leaving 
them  to  sink  deeply,  as  they  deserve  to  do,  into  the  hearts  of 
our  readers ;  and  to  work  the  conviction  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, they  cannot  fail  to  do,  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon 
all  of  us  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  whether  as  respects 
the  change  desired  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  are  to  elect, 
or  in  fhe  spirit  of  their  representatives  who  are  about  to  be 
elected : — •  They  are  tlie  guardians  of  the  English  ConsHtw- 
tion ;  the  makerSf  repealers^  and  interpreters  of  the  English 
laws;  delegates  to  watchy  to  cheeky  to  avert  every  dangerous 
innovation  ;  to  propose^  to  adopts  and  to  cherish  any  soUd  and 
well  weighed  improvement ;  bound  by  every  tie  of  naturCj  ef 
honour^  of  religion^  to  transmit  that  Constitution^  and  those 
laws,  to  their  posterity^  amended^  if  possible^  but  at  least 
without  any  derogation  Jf  O  that  men  might  be  chosen  who  were 
'sufficient  for  these  things  !* 

*  Hawkstone.  t  Sir  Williiim  BladuUme. 
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Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  E.  B.  Ravmn/^  M.A.^  Dean  o/JEdin- 
burgh^  an  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society^  or  the  Three- 
fold Obliaations  of  a  Churchman.  By  X.  fi.  Edinburgh. 
Grant  and  Sod.    London.    Burns.     1847. 

This  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subjeet  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society  pursues  very  much  the'  same 
Une  of  argument  which  we  took  in  our  article  on  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  in  Januarjr  last  The  writer  informs  us,  in  an 
Adyertisement  prefixed  to  bis  Letter,  that  his  attention  was  only 
dinected  to  that  article  since  his  Letter  was  in  the  printer's 
hands.  The  independent  testimooy  of  t9to  wholly  unconnected 
writers  to  the  existence  of  certain  internal  defects  m  die  Church, 
and  their  near  agreement  in  the  remedies  which  they  recommend^ 
is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  It  should  obtain,  we  think,  for 
their  views  a  serious  and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  in  an  especial  way  preside  over  the  Scottish  Churches 
destinies. 

And  here  we  must  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  fayoura- 
ble  testimony  furnished  by  the  writer  of  the  Letter  to  the  ability 
and  knowledge  of  his  subject  displayed  by  oar  contributor..  As 
these  have  been  denied  by  a  writer  in  our  own  pages,*  we  are 
glad  to  corroborate  the  statement  which  we  there  made  of  bis 
opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  by  what  must  be  allowed  to 
be  wholly  unprejudiced  evidence.  We  shall  quote  the  whole 
passage. 

'  Since  the  following  was  in  the  printer^s  hands,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  by  a  paragraph  in  the  "  Church  of  England  Journal"  to 
an  article  in  the  *'  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review"  for  Januarv,  18479 
which  every  member  of  the  Church  would  do  well  to  read«  and  better  to 
profit  by.  'it  is  written  with  great  ability^  eloquence^  and  candour,  and 
is  evidently  the  prodtiction  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  MVfeW  as  with  ^e  state  of  reel- 
ing in  England  towards  her*    I  am  much  gratified  to  find  my  own  views 
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so  ably  supported ;  and  trust  thst  I  maj  be  permitted  lespcctfuHy  to 
express  the  hope,  tiiat  the  writer's  faints  will  not  be  lost  on  onr  rulers. 
— X.B/    (p.  2.) 

The  chief  point  in  which  the  writer  differs  from  ourselves  is  in 
his  recommendation  of  an  immediate  effort  to  raise  a  vast  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  should  form  the  chief  part  of  the  Church 
Society's  future  income,  (p.  24.)  The  amount  which  he  pro- 
poses 18  50,000^  This  proposition,  which  he  expects  will  be 
regarded  at  first  sight '  as  Utopian/  he  shows  to  he  one  which  at 
any  rate  ought  to  be  realized  without  difficulty.  There  are,  be 
observes,  according  to  certain  calculations,  400,000  Episcopsdians 
in  Scotland.  *  One  halfpenny  per  month  from  each  individud 
would  yield  64^000/.  in  6^  years.  But  suppose  that  there  be 
only  50,000  in  a  situation  to  contribute,  four  shillings  annuallj 
from  each  would  ]rield  in  five  years  60,000/.  Again,  the  esti- 
mated incomes  of  we  landed  proprietors  who  are  Episcopalians 
is  upwards  of  (say)  three  millions,— one-eighth  per  cent^  or 
^s.  6dL  on  each  10O2.  of  their  income,  would  yield  in  6f  years 
25,31221 ;  and  2s.  annually  from  each  of  25,000  individuals, 
would  yield  in  five  ^ears  25,000/  more.^  (p.  27.)  He  enters  also 
upon  other  calculation^  by  all  of  which  it  appears  that  the  sum 
required  might  be  furnished  by  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  out  of 
their  superfluity.  Perhaps  there  was  not  much  need  of  adding 
calculations  to  the  single  statement.  ^  The  united  incomes  of 
the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  are  probably  not  less  than  four 
millioTis  sterling.*  (p.  26.)  Unless  this  be  a  very  exa^^rated 
amount,  the  ability  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  to  subscribe 
the  proposed  sum,  not  only  in  five  or  six  years,  but  in  a  single 
day,  must  be  perfectly  eviaent  to  every  one. 

Whether  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  however,  have  the  wiU, 
as  they  undoubtedly  have  the  ability,  to  raise  this  sum  for  Church 
objects,  we  must  confess  we  are  disposed  greatly  to  quesdon. 
Of  course,  by  a  proper  representation,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy,  of  tne  importance  of  the  object,  an  impression  to  a 
certain  extent  might  be  made;  and  we  grant  fully  to  X.  B.  that 
'  the  effort,  if  not  crowned  with  complete,  cannot  fail  to  command 
partial,  success.'  Still,  we  do  not  believe  that  anything  like  the 
amount  will  be  raised  without  English  co-operation;  we  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  find  that  our  author,  unlike  the  writer  whose 
work  we  reviewed  last  montb,^^  is  prepared  for,  and  designs,  an 
appeal  to  friends  in  England.  He  would  have  financial  com- 
mittees organised  ^  in  London^  Dublin^  Oxford^  and  Cambridge.* 
(p.  24.)  And  he  looks  upon  '  the  certainty  of  support  from  the 
friends  of  the  Church  in  England,'  as  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposes,  (p.  30.)    To  us  such 

*  *  The  Churchfliaii  in  ScoUsnd/  Ke.  zzii.  pp.  G29->34. 
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sentiments  seem  to  indicate  a  much  more  practical,  and  a  far 
healthier  tone  of  mind,  than  breathes  in  declamation  like  the 
following: — 

'  One  more  apped  to  the  churchmen  in  Scotland^  and  we  shall  have 
done.  Remember  the  Chorch  is  a  national  institntion,  and  that  you 
are  a  national  party.  Upon  your  exertions,  upon  your  eanstenee  ae  a 
bodyt  depends  in  an  essential  manner  theji^ture  weal  of  Scotland,  •  Be 
national —be  prudent  and  reserved  in  receiving  foreign  assistance,. 
Every  shilling  that  crosses  the  border  testifies  against  ^ou.  We  want 
no  Anglican  subscriptions.  The  support  of  the  Sontoron  has  never 
done  us  any  good.  His  meddling  ruined  us  in  1638.  It  made  Mont- 
rose a  rebel.     In  1660  it  made  our  Church  a  slave.** 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  those  objects  on  which  X.  B.  would  have  the  additional  in- 
come which  he  is  anxious  to  secure  to  the  Society  expended. 
They  are  three  especially :  first,  the  ridsing  of  the  income  of  the 
elergy  to  100/.  a-year  as  the  minimum  ;  secondly,  the  providing 
of  an  income  for  the  Bishops  independent  of  their  charges  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  assisting  of  persons  in  poor  districts  to  build  chapels. 
These  objects  have,  one  and  all,  our  roost  complete  approval. 
.To  the  second  alone  should  we  expect  much  exception  to  be 
taken.  To  our  mind,  it  is,  of  all  the  three,  the  most  important. 
Believing,  as  we  do.  Episcopacy  to  be  a  divine  institution,  con- 
ducive far  beyond  any  human 'arrangements  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Church,and  attended,  where  it  has  full  play,  almostof  necessity, 
with  vigorous  and  healthy  church  action ;  we  desire  earnestly  for 
the  Scottish  Church  that  its  episcopate  he  placed  on  such  a 
footing  as  shall  allow  a  fiill  putting'  forth  of  its  powers,  a  fiEiir 
trial  of  its  inherent  energies.  What  we  have  witnessed  recently 
in  our  own  colonies  has  made  us  the  more  anxious  for  this.     At 

Eresent  the  Scotch  Episcopate  is  little  more  than  a  form.  'The 
lishops,  practically,  are  mere  parochial  ministers.  Instead  of 
supermtending  the  afiairs  of  his  aiocese,  each  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  his  own  congregation.  We  attribute  no  blame  to  them  for 
this.  It  is  not  their  bult.  Common  honesty  requires  that  their 
chief  attention  should  be  given  to  those  from  whom  their  entire 
income  is  derived.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system  which  has  ob- 
tained. It  is  the  fault  of  there  being  no  provision  in  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Bishops,  as  Bishops.  The  very  charges 
which  they  are  at  in  the  performance  of  their  episcopal  functions 
are  defrayed  by  themselves  out  of  their  own  resources.  The 
consequence  is,  that  only  the  clergy  who  have  town  chapels  can 
..afford  to  be  Bishops.  Hence  comes  such  an  anomaly  as  a  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  officiating  as  a  parochial 
clergyman  in  a  chapel  there.     The  Scottish  Church  will  never 

*  <  The  Churchman  in  Scotland/  p.  5b\ 
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flourish  till  its  Strops  cease  to  foe  parochial  ministers,  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  episcopal  duties.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this,  an  income  of  at  least  4O0L  or  5002.  a-year  ought  .to  be  se- 
cured  to  them. 

The  other  objects,  the  raising  of  the  income  of  the  clergy  to 
1002.  a-year  as  the  tninimum^  and  the  assisting  of  poor  districts 
in  the  erection  of  chapels,  are  also  excellent ;  and  with  tbose 
which  the  Society  already  proposes  to  itself,  are  perhaps  all  that 
the  Church  ought  at  present  to  contemplate.*  We  must,  how- 
ever, repeat  our  conviction  that  they  are  more  than  a  single  so- 
ciety can  possibly  do  justice  to.  A  Church  Building  and  a 
Church  Education  Society  are  imperatively  called  for.  The 
Episcopal  Church  Society  will  find  it  still  has  ample  work,  when 
these  two  fields  of  labour  are  separated  off  from  it. 

For  the  rest,  we  heartily  wish  success  to  every  effort  that  is 
made  to  arouse  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
to  a  sense  of  their  privileges  and  their  responsibilities,  and  to 
extend  the  sphere  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  In  all  who  labour  in  this  cause  we  reeognise 
fellow-workers.  May  the  number  of  such  continually  increase  ! 
We  trust  that  the  year  will  not  pass  by  without  a  vigorous  efibrt 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  clergy  to  place  the  matter  on  an  im- 
proved footing. 


J  Letter  to  Lord  John  Hussell  on  National  Education.  By 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Percival,  B.C.L.,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.    London.    Ollivier.     1847. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  appears  to  labour  under  a  d^ee 
of  excitement  owing  to  his  personal  wrongs,  which  is  very  punful 
to  us,  and  which  mars  very  much  the  effect  of  what  he  writea. 
The  name,  *  A  Letter  on  National  Education,'  is  rather  a  mis- 
nomer, national  education  occupying  but  about  one*tentb  part  af 

*  The  subjoined  is  the  Society's  nile : — 

*  The  objects  of  the  Society,  agreeably  to  the  40th  Canon  of  the  Church,  sbaU  be 
as  folJowB : — 

*  1.  To  provide  a  fond  for  aged  or  infirm  cleigyroen,  or  ttilariefl  for  theiraitfrtiwta; 
and  general  pecuniary  aid  Ibr  congregations  struggling  v  ith  pecuninry  diiBcuttka. 

'  2.  To  assist  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  completing  their  theological  atudiSi. 
■  3.  To  provide  EpiHcopal  schoolmasters,  books,  and  tracts,  for  the  pocur. '  - 

*  4.  To  assist  in  the  formation  or  enlargement  of  diocesan  libraries. 
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the   Letter.    It  is  the  subject  of  the  postscript,  but  the  Letter 
is  on  Church  reform  generally. 

Into  Mr.  PercivaPs  private  wrongs  we  of  course  cannot  enter* 
It  would  be  unfiiir  to  accept  an  ez  parte  statement.  We  cer» 
tainly  think,  however,  that  he  malces  out  a  very  strong  case 
against  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  during  the  present  rein,  with 
respect  to  those  i>oints  which  it  is  open  to  all  to  judge  oL  The 
following  passage  is  full  of  home  truths  :— 

^ '  Secondly,  let  us  consider  the  personal  estimation,  in  regard  to  reli- 
mon  and  reUeious  duties,  which,  under  the  successive  guidance  of  Earl 
urey,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel«  our  youthful  and  inexr 
perienced  sovereign  has  been  urged  or  constrained  to  acquire ;  while  all 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  counsellors  have  been  shut  out,  and  all 
ayenues  for  religions  adTice,  even  that  of  the  preachine  of  the  Chaplains 
in  Ordinary,  have  been  closed.  The  course  advised  by  these  ministers 
in  the  painful  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings ;  in  that  of  the  attendance 
on  Presbyterian  worship  in  Scotland,  and  on  Lutheran  in  Germany ;  in 
the  non-observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  so  that  even  the  Germans  cast  it  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Queen's  subjects  by  way  of  reproach ;  in  the  exclusion 
of  all  ecclesiastical  officers  from  her  suite,  so  that  the  Queen  has  been 
compelled  to  attend  divine  service  when  celebrated  b^  a  layman ;  in 
causmg  horses  and  men  to  be  employed  in  watering  the  park  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace^on  Sundays,  and  during  the  hours  of  diviae  ser^ 
vice  ;  in  consigning  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  and  other  royal  issue  to 
the  mock-sponsorship  of  those  who  have  not  even  been  admitted,  and  are 
until  confirmed,  not  admissible,  to  the  communion  of  the  Churi^  ;  thus 
in  the  most  sacred  acts  of  religion,  violating  the  laws  of  religioR  as  re- 
ceived by  this  Church  and  realm  ;  in  all  these  things,  what  is  to  be 
read,  but  one  settled  purpose  in  the  minds  of  all  the  premiers  who  have 
hitherto  advised  or  controlled  the  sovereign,  so  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  the  well-disposed  portion  of  her  subjects,  as  to 
cause  the  Crown  to  become  in  their  hands  an  instrument  of  their  own 
selfish  ambition ;  to  be  cast  aside  and  exchanged  for  a  bureau-eracy,  er« 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  more  smoothly  is  reported  to  have  expressed  it,  a 
"  Commercial  Republic,"  whenever  a  fittmg  opportunity  for  perpe^ 
trating  this  treason  against  Britain's  dearest  interests  snould  present 
itself  to  them  r  (p.  U.) 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  remainder  of  the  griev- 
ances alleged  by  Mr*  Percival.  There  is  something,  we  think, 
of  a  tone  of  exaggeration  about  his  statement  of  them,  and  mo« 
tives  are  somewhat  too  freely  assigned  to  individuals ;  but  yet 
what  he  says  is  well  worA  attention — ^there  is  always  a  truth*  at 
th^  bottom.    Take  for  instance  the  following — 

*  What  has  directed  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  men  to  sit  in  the  sea* 
of  theapostles?  •  •  .  NepoHsmt  m  all  its  varied  and  hideous  shapes; 
court  favouritism,  with  its  despicable  meannesses;  political  partixat^ 
Mp,  with  its  secular  and  embittered  spirit ;  private  patrotuige  of  the 
minister  to  the  (alas!   proverbially)  oerrile  class  of  private  tnton; 
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these,  at  the  best»  with  rare  exceptions,  have  for  the  last  three  hiindred 
years  had  their  blighting  influence.  Latterly  it  has  been  worse  than 
diese.  Supposed  indiffereniUM  to  the  truth  and  distinctions  of  re- 
vealed reli^on ;  notorious  or  reputed  unsoundness  of  doctrine ;  the 
feeble  or  far  nienie  character  which  would  give  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  Uttle  or  no  trouble;  these  have  been  the  apparent  laws  of 
selection  upon  which  the  premiers  of  this  nation,  in  the  (ace  of  God 
and  man,  have  dared  to  act,  and  to  advise  the  sovereign  to  act/ 
(p.  15.) 

We  shall  now  give  Mr.  Percival's  answer  to  the  queaiion, 
^  What  then  is  to  be  done  f 

*  I.  Increase  the  number  of  the  Bishops  until  there  be  one  for  every 
division  of  a  county  that  returns  members  to  parliament.  But  do  not 
increase  the  number  in  the  House  of  Lords,  until  that  house  shall  ask 
pardon  of  the  Christians  of  Britain  for  the  outrage  offered  to  their 
religion  in  the  person  of  the  Bishops,  on  the  occasion  of  passing  the 
Dissenters'  Endowment  Bill.  I  am  confident  that  I  am  onlv  express- 
ine  the  general  sentiments  of  the  parochial  clerzy,  when  I  say,  that 
ume^  security  tan  be  had  or  given  against  a  repetition  of  sudi  an  oot- 
rage,  we  had  rather  see  our  Bbhops  withdrawn  from  that  house  alto- 
gether. 

'  II.  Release  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  from  the  statutes  otpramunire, 
that  th^  may  be  free  to  exercise  their  responrible  discretion  to  set  in 
order  the  thinn  that  are  wanting. 

'  III.  Let  the  appointments  to  the  episcopate  be  regulated  on  such 
principles  and  metnods  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation with  iht  consent  of  the  Crown. 

*  IV.  Arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  both 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  wmch  no  one  member  of  either  commission 
can  prove  to  be  othervrise  than  in  violation  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue,  and  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta. 

.  '  v.  Grant  a  revision  of  all  eoclesiastiod  statutes  since  1828,  appoint- 
ing the  chief  judg^  of  the  courts  of  law  into  a  tribunal  of  review,  that 
if,  upon  consideration,  they  shall  appear  as  they  are  held  by  the  Church 
to  be,  in  violation  of  its  just,  constitutional,  and  acknowledged  ri^ts 
and  liberties,  they  ma^,  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  of  the  lan^  be 
teduced  into  a  conformity  thereto.     Especially 

'  YI.  Alter  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts,  so  that  there  may  be 
periodical  re-valuations  of  God's  portion,  according  to  the  increased 
extent  and  improvement  of  cultivation ;  and  whereas  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years  men  have  been  encouraged  to  think  that  when  they  were 
enabled  to  grow  houses  instead  of  com,  they  were  exempt  fixMn  tithes^ 
which  only  became  the  more  urgently  necessaiy  to  meet  the  retigiooa 
and  educational  wants  of  an  increasing  population ;  either  induce  the 
ownen  of  houses  to  return  to  a  juster  principle,  or  .substitute  for  that 
source  one-tenth  of  the  net  profits  of  commercial  enterprise. 

*  VII.  In  Ireland,  encourage  by  dl  the  means  in  tke  power  of  the 
Crown  >  and,  if  need  be,  enforce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  bishoprics. 
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the  celebration  of  divine  serrice  in  the  Irii^  hjmmgt,  in  those  psirts 
where  that  language  b  either  wholly  used  or  preferred.    • 

Lastly.  When,  by  so  doings  the  crown  and  its  advisers  have  regained 
the  confidence  of  the  well-a£^cted  and  religions  part  of  the  oommnnity, 
allow,  my  Lord,  a  respite  of  seven,  or,  at  the  least,  five  years,  before 
any  step  is  taken  by  the  civil  power  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical 
in  this  matter/  (pp.  18,  19.) 

In  conclusion,  we  notice  with  pleasure  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Percival  to  do  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  present 
ministry.  He  ridicules,  indeed,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  the 
Minuted  of  Council  on  Education ;  (Postscript,  page  4 :)  but  he 
admits  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  government  towards  the 
Church,  and  the  <  quiet  character'  of  their  educational  scheme. 
He  also  in  a  note^  written  after  his  pamphlet  bad  gone  to  press, 
very  emphatically  *  thanks'  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry  for  the  *  Gracious  Commission,  for  considering  the  state 
of  the  Episcopate  throughout  England  and  Wales,'  recently 
issued,  which,  he  very  justly  remarks,  *  will  cheer  many  of  the 
most  faithful  and  zealous  hearts  among  the  queen's  subjects; 
encourage  the  drooping  spirits  of  all  the  well*affected  and  reli- 
ious  portion  of  her  people,  and  arrest  at  once  all,  or  almost  all, 
rther  secession  to  Home/  (p.  18.) 


s: 


Sins  of  the  Church  and  People.  A  Sermon  preached  at'iSt. 
Patits,  Knightsbridge,  on  the  Vigil  of  the  Annunciation^ 
1847,  being  also  the  National  Fast  Day.  By  th^  Rev.  W. 
J.  E.  BENMErr,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  5t.  PauPs.  [The 
profits  to  be  given  to  the  distressed  Irish.]  London.  Cleaver. 
1847. 

lliis  mosC  excellent  sermon  does  not  stand  in  any  need  of 
commendation  from  us ;  its  fame  has  sprelul  fieir  and  wide,  and 
we  think  we  may  say  it  is  without  exception  the  best  sermon 
which  has  yet  been  made  public,  of  those  preached  upon  that 
memorable  day.  There  was  a  great  temptation  offered  by  the 
occasion  for  the  preacher  to  obtrude  on  his  hearers  his  own  un- 
authorised speculations  upon  the  causes  of  that  calamity  which 
was  the  subject  of  consideration.  Too  often  this  temptation  was 
yielded  to,  and  congregations  were  edified  with  long  tirades 
against  state  support  of  popery,  or  against  the  progress  of  free 
trade  principles,  or  other  purely  political  topic — ^the  appeal 
being  to  party  feeling  and  prejudice,  not  to  the  reason  and  con- 
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Bcieii(5e  o^  the  b««f«m  Mr;  Bennett  avoided  thh  error  tetj 
skilfully,  by  taking  the  seryioeB  of  the  day  itself  and  gathering 
from  them  what  had  brought  the  judgment  on  the  nation ;  thereby 
convicting  his  congregation,  if  they  were  disinclined  to  his  view, 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  as  well  as  escaping  the  appearance  of 
setting  himself  up  to  explain  <  the  secret  of  the  Lofq.' 

Three  acknowledgments,  he  showed,  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  services,  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  guilt  for 
which  the  nation  is  being  visited. 

First,  there  was  a  confession  in  the  collect  for  morning  prayer, 
*  that  in  the  pride  and  hardness  of  our  hearts*  we  had  shown 
ourselves  unthankful  to  God. 

Next,  in  another  collect  it  was  said,  <  We  acknowledge  that  bj 
our  sirtfe  and  divisions  we  have  deserved  punishment.^ 

Thirdly,  in  the  G)mmi;mion  Service,  acknowledgment  was 
made  that,  *  throuffh  our  neglect  of  God's  ordinances^  offences 
had  multiplied  in  the  land.' 

Mr.  Bennett  arranged  his  discourse  under  these  three  heads, 
showing,  first,  how. the  poor  at  home,  and  the  heathen,  and  our 
own  emigrants  abroad,  are  neglected  by  us ;  then  enlarging  on 
the  third,  instancing  the  neglect  of  the  Daily  Service,  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals 
— ^6nally  noticing  the  lamentable  schisms  and  divisions  which 
prevail,  and  showing  that  so  it  must  be  until  the  Church  be- 
comes more  faithful  to  herself.  With  great  boldness  he  ventured 
to  call  attention  to  the  negligence  which  prevails  in  the  metro- 
polis with  regard  to  the  Churches  ordinances.  Only  sixteen 
churches  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty^  he  remarked,  use  the 
daily  prayer.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Westminster  Abbey; 
are  '  without  a  Eucharist  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.'  The  saints* 
days  are  not  kept.  Lent  is  not  kept.  Clergy  and  people  are 
equally  in  fault.  <  If  the  people  wander  from  the  Church,  profane 
the  temple,  violate  the  sacraments,  indulge  in  habitual  ungodli* 
ness,  the  clergy  neglect  to  admonish  and  reprove,  and  shrink 
away  on  every  side  in  a  temporising  and  cowardly  spirit  from 
preaching  God^s  holy  truths  in  the  fulness  of  their  integrity, 
according  to  the  Church's  ordinance.'  (p.  J  7.) 

The  whole  of  the  sermon  is  so  excellent,  and  all  its  parts  so 
admirably  fit  together,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
brief  statement  of  its  general  plan.  It  would  be  unjust  to  make 
extracts.  Our  readers  should  all  peruse  the  sermon  and  study 
it  It  is  not  only  excellent  in  its  matter,  but  most  eloquent  and 
spirit-stirring.    May  the  distressed  Irish  profit  lai^ely  from  it ! 
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The  Foundation  Siaiuies  of  Merton  College,  Oxford^  a.  d. 
1270;  with  the  Subsequent  Ordinances  of  Archbishops  Peck* 
ham^  Chichely^  and  Laud^from  ilie  Latin.  Edited  by  Edward 
France  Pergival,  M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
London.     Pickering.     1847. 

The  task  of  enlightening  the  world  as  to  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  colleges,  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  IL  M.  Ward, 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  His  translations  of  the  statutes  of 
Magdalene,  All  Souls,  and  Corpus  Christi  Colleges,  were  part 
of  a  plan,  whereby  he  hoped  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  collegiate 
reform,  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  those  ancient 
foundations.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  system  he  had  undertaken 
the  work  on  which  we  are  now  called  upon  t&  comment,  and  had 
finished  the  translation  of  the  statutes  before  his  lamented  de- 
mise in  May,  1846.  The  task  of  completing  the  work  so  begun 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Percival,  and  he  has  performed  it  in  a  way 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  him.  The  introduction  andappen- 
dhc,  which  we  presume  we  are  right  in  attributing  to  bim,  are 
both  very  valuable. 

With  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  Mr.  Ward's  plan,  we  entertain 
serious  doubts.  The  public  cannot  but  feel  that  in  being  pre- 
sented with  the  foundation  statutes  of  a  college,  even  accompa- 
nied by  the  ordinances  of  certain  of  the  visitors,  they  are  given 
very  insufficient  data  upon  which  to  judge  whether  abuses  exist, 
or  do  not  exist,  in  any  college.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  but 
a  fellow  of  thj  college  to  know  whether  there  are  not  other 
more  recent  ordinances  of  visitors,  by  which  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  the  college  is  regulated.  Such  ordinances  have  the  full 
force  of  the  original  statutes,  and  often  greatly  modify  them. 
Again,  very  often,  as  at  Merton  College,  the  original  statutes 
themselves  give  a  legislative  power  to  the  fellows  of  the 
college,  which,  for  aught  that  appears  in  evidence,  they  may 
have  exercised.  Probably  on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds, 
the  variations  between  the  existing  practice  at  Merton,  and 
what  the  book  before  us  shows  of  its  laws,  might  be  ex- 
plained and  justified.  Undoubtedly  the  variations  are  remark- 
able. For  instance,  Walter  de  Merton^s  statutes  enjoin,  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  four  or  five  of  the  fellows,  (who  may 
study  canon  or  civil  law,)  the  rest  shall  be  students  of  theology ; 
the  Senior  Fellow  of  Merton  is  a  General!  The  statutes  say 
that  such  fellows  as  retire  from  the  college  with  the  intention  of 
giving  up  learning,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  fellows.  Fellows 
of  Merton  generally  retire  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  and 
occupy  themselves  as  they  please  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  continuing,  nevertheless,  fellows  of  Merton.     Again,  Arch- 

VOL.    IV.  D    D    D 
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bishop  Peckbam*8  ordinances  declare,  '  ye  ought  only  to  receive 
the  indigent,  whence  it  appears  that  ye  have  no  liberty  to  receive 
such  as  have  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  either 
with  their  own  means  or  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.'  The 
persons  elected  fellows  of  Merton  are  frequently,  even  usually, 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  of  known  opulence.  And  Archbishop 
Laud's  decrees  *  enjoin  on  the  warden  and  fellows,  that  in  the 
election  of  fellows  regard  be  paid  to  the  first  and  best  scholars  of 
your  own  college,  and  that  they  be  chosen  in  preference  to  others 
where  the  merit  of  the  candidates  is  equal.'  But  the  prevailing 
custom  is  to  pass  over  Merton  classmen  in  favour  of  passmen 
from  other  colleges.  In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  out  of 
seven  Merton  first-class  men,  but  one  has  obtained  a  Merton 
fellowship ;  while  during  the  same  period,  out  of  ten  second-class 
men,  one  also  has  been  preferred  to  that  honour.  Elections  have 
averaged  somewhat  more  than  one  a-year,  and  three  oui-college 
classmen  have  been  received,  together  with  four  outrcoUege  pass- 
men, and  one  Merton  passman.  Out  of  ten  fellows,  Jk>e  pass- 
men !  What  wonder  that  the  college  *  is  compelled  to  go  out  of 
its  own  walls  to  seek  the  instruction  for  its  junior  members, 
which  its  own  fellows  are  unwilling  (or  unable)  to  aflford  T* 
(4^But  we  ciieck  ourselves,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  are 
departing  from  the  principles  which  we  laid  down  at  the  outset, 
viz.,  that  only  fellows  of  a  college  can  know  whether  its  practice 
is  in  accordance  with  its  existing  laws.  That  this  is  the  case  we 
repeat  The  fellows  and  the  visitor  can  alone  judge.  If,  how- 
ever, the  existing  laws  of  Merton  College  do  bear  out  the  de- 
partures from  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  and  the  injunctions  of 
tlie  visitors,  to  which  we  have  called  attention  above,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  existing  laws  sliould  be 
altered,  and  recurrence  be  had  to  the  principles  of  the  more 
ancient  statutes.  Let  the  fellows  use  their^ legislative  power,  and 
invoke  the  authority  of  their  visitor  for  this  purpose^  and  tbey 
will  have  done  a  good  work  in  their  day. 


Desultory  Notes  on  the  Oovemmeni  and  People  of  China,  and 
on  the  Chinese  Language^  &c.  By  Thomas  Taylor  Mea- 
dows, Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consulate  at 
Canton.     London.     Allen*     1847. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  volume,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  will,  we  believe,  be  entirely  new  to  the 

*  Considerations  on  the  ImproYement  of  the  Present  Examination  Statute,  sod 
the  Admiasion  of  Poor  Scholars  to  the  Universitj.  By  the  Rer.  O.  Gofdoo,  Studoit 
and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  page  36. 
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generality  of  readers.  The  table  of  eotitents  gives  a  promise  of 
entertainment  which  is  more  than  fulfilled  iti  the  book  itself. 
The  most  interesting  chapters,  or  notes,  to  use  the  author^s 
term,  are  those  *  On  the  False  Notions  extant  in  England  re- 
garding China  and  the  Chinese,'  *  On  the  Difficulty  of  learning 
the  Chinese  Language/  *  On  the  Cause  of  the  Long  Duration  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,'  *  On  the  Pnncipal  Defects  of  the  Chinese 
Governments,'  and  *  On  the  more  Prominent  Features  in  the 
Character  and  Manners  of  the  Chinese,  and  on  the  .best  Method 
of  dealing  with  them/  We  shall  not  forestall  the  gratification 
which  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  volume  itself,  by  giving  any 
eitracts,  or  any  statements  of  the  author's  views.  We  shall  only 
say  that  he  appears  to  us  a  person  of  sound  judgment  and  great 
powers  of  observation,  and  that  his  style  of  writing  is  very  plea- 
sant It  is  of  course  evident,  from  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pies, that  he  has  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  information 
on  his  subject-matter.  We  recommend  all  persons  who  are  at 
all  anxious  concerning  this  strange  and  interesting  people  to 
procure  Mr.  Meadows*s  book,  which  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
illustrated  with  some  beautiful  coloured  engravings. 


The  Little  Oradual  or  Choristet^s  Companion^  being  a  Selection 
of  Chants  and  Proses  contained  in  the  Gradual  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  By  A.mbrose  Lisle  Phillipps,  Esq.  London. 
Toovey.     1847. 

This  is  a  book  intended,  of  course,  for  the  use  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. There  is,  however,  much  in  it  from  which  English 
Churchmen  may  derive  instruction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing '  Devout  Prayer  lo  be  used  by  Choristers  before  vesting 
with  the  Surplice  for  the  singing  of  the  Divine  Office,' — 

'0  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  open  my  lips  to 
bless  and  praise  Thy  holy  name :  cleanse  my  heart  from  all  vain,  evil, 
and  worldly  thoughts  :  enlighten  my  understanding  ;  kindle  my  affec- 
tions, that  I  may  sing  Tby  praises  with  fervent  love,  and  so  be  found 
worthy  to  partake  of  the  blessing  of  Thy  holy  angels,  who  never  cease 
to  glorify  Thee  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom  above.    Amen. 

'  O  my  Lord  Jesns,  in  union  with  that  divine  intention  with  which 
Thou  didst  sing  that  last  hymn  of  Thine  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the 
6ve  of  Thy  sorrowful  passion,  I  now  offer  Thee  my  heart  and  voice  to 
sing  unto  Thee  the  chante  of  Thy  holy  Church.    Amen. 
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'  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  religion  of  self-denial,  penance,  and  rruci- 
fixion  to  the  world  :  rememher  this  whilst  thou  singest. 

*  Jesus  declares,  that  for  every  idle  word  we  shall  have  to  render  aw 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

*  How  dreadful  an  account  then  shall  we  have  to  give,  if  we  are  guilty 
of  vanity,  or  any  worse  feeling,  in  singing  in  choir. 

*  Let  our  singing  sound  like  that  of  men  who  believe  that  God  sees 
them  and  watches  them. 

*  If  we  sing  fervently  and  reverently,  Jesus  will  look  on  us  with 
love. 

*  If  we  sing  carelessly,  effeminately,  or  vainly,  He  willl  frown  on  us 
with  indignation.'  (p.  xix.) 

How  seldom  is  any  trouble  taken  to  impress  upon  our  own 
choristers  and  singing  men,  or  singing  women,  the  sacredness  of 
their  office,  and  the  importance  of  their  performing  it  reve- 
rently !  How  rarely  are  such  prayers  and  such  reflections 
brought  under  their  notice  !  Truly  ^fas  est  et  ab  haste  doceri.* 
We  may  learn  much  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  book  is  very  correctly  printed,  and  elegantly  got  up.  We 
observe  that  it  is  printed  at  Oxford,  by  that  very  excellent 
printer  Shrimpton.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  We  trust 
that  he  will,  ere  long,  be  given  ample  employment  for  his  very 
ecclesiastical-looking  type  by  members  of  our  own  Church. 


Sermons  on  Holy  Joy^  the  Spiritual  Affectionsy  and  the  Saintly 
Character.  By  Aiithur  Baker,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  Curate  of  Aylesbury,  Bucks.     London.     Rivingtons. 

1847. 

l^is  is  a  set  of  sermons,  with  respect  to  which  we  are  not  at 
all  inclined  to  ask  the  question,  Why  were  they  published  ?  We 
can  see  a  very  excellent  reason  for  the  advice  of  '  a  friend  and 
superior  in  the  ministry,'  that  they  should  be  put  in  a  form 
which  would  give  them  a  chance  of  general  circulation.  They 
are  not  indeed  finished  sermons,  or  pattern  sermons,  by  any 
manner  of  means.  There  is  no  deep  erudition  in  them,  much 
le^s  any  novelty  in  the  views  taken,  but  still  they  have  a  very 
peculiar  and  unusual  merit.  We  find  a  difficulty  m  expressing 
this  merit,  which  we  feel  in  our  inmost  heart,  and  which  all  who 
have  hearts  to  feel  will  feel  on  perusing  the  volume;  but  perhaps 
it  will  in  part  convey  what  we  wish  to  make  know  n  of  them,  if 
we  say  that  they  remind  us  of  spring  weather,  and  soft  rou^ic, 
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and  the  gentle  plash  of  waters  in  a  sunny  vale.  There  is  a 
poetry  of  doctrine  about  them  which  invests  them  with  a  won- 
tlerful  charm  for  us,  wearied  and  sated  as  we  are  with  the  dry 
dogmatism  and  fierce  controversial  zeal  of  most  modern  sermon- 
writers.  Tliey  are  thoroughly  impenetrated  with  a  spirit  of 
abounding  love — they  are  tender,  and  gentle,  and  devout,  and  at 
times  impassioned,  and  always  soothing  and  tranquillizing.  Well 
would  it  be  for  our  congregations  if  such  preaching  were  more 
frequent  among  us;  if  less  of  dry,  hard  doctrine  were  forced 
down  people's  throats,  and  more  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness'  were 
exhibited  to  them.  Men  may  be  far  easier  won  to  religion  than 
worried  to  it — drawn  than  driven  to  be  Christians.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  a  perusal  of  these  discourses  to  all  our  clerical 
readers— we  are  sure  there  are  few  who  might  not  gain  some* 
thing  from  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  this  way.  A  little  more  of 
the  same  spirit  infused  into  their  own  discourses  would  (let  them 
take  our  word  for  it)  make  them  far  more  edifying. 


A  Short  Account  of  Organs  built  in  England  from  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second  to  the  present  Time.  London. 
Masters.     1847. 

An  interesting  little  volume  (printed  in  the  antique  style,  and 
illustrated  with  several  engravings  of  Organs)  containing  much 
information  on  the  subject,  which  will,  we  think,  be  new  to  most 
readers,  and  also  some  advice,  which  may  be  of  great  service  at 
the  present  time  of  repair  and  restoration  of  churches.  The 
author  complains  of  two  existing  practices,  first,  the  removal  of 
old  organs  from  our  Churches,  ana  the  substitution  of  new  ones 
which  is  going  on  :  secondly,  the  alterations  and  additions  which 
are  being  made  by  modern  organ  builders  to  ancient  instruments. 
He  observes,  and  we  believe  with  justice,  first,  that  the  old 
organs  have  a  far  superior  tone  to  the  modern  ones ;  secondly, 
that  they  are  made  of  far  better  materials;  and  thirdly,  that  they 
are  much  better  adapted  for  the  performance  of  truly  ecclesiastical 
music.  He  remarks,  that  the  reasons  why  clergymen  submit  at  great 
expense  to  exchange  their  old  organs  for  new,  or  to  have  costly 
alterations  made  in  them,  is  that  the  organists  complain  they 
cannot  otherwise  play  the  modern  music.  But  this  is  the  very 
thing  that  should  be  prevented.  Why  allow  of  their  attempting 
modern  music  ?  Why  not  confine  them  to  the  works  of  1  allis, 
Farrant,  Gibbons,  Childe,  &c.,  which  is  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  the  music  of  modern  composers  ?     Why  allow  them 
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an  instrument  which  ^  oflfera  them  a  great  temptation  to  produce 
great  effects,  and  in  their  excitement,  while  accompanying  voices, 
ollen  to  forget  them  altogether,  and  cause  the  anthem  to  end 
with  an  organ  solo  instead  of  a  full  chorus  of  voices  ?*  (p.  9  ) 
As  we  come  back  to  the  old  church  music  we  shall  long  for  our 
old  church  organs;  our  modern  *  music-mills*  will  be  useless; 
the  only  effect  of  generally  introducing  them  wiU  he  to  perpe- 
tuate tnat  undevotional,  or  even  irreverent,  style  of  anthem- 
playing  which  modern  organists  have  of  late  years  generally 
adopted,  to  delay  indefinitely  a  recurrence  to  a  better  taste.  We 
trust  that  an  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  work  before  ua,  and 
that  those  who  possess  instruments  of  Schmidt's,  Harris's, 
Snetzter'Sy  Green's,  &c.,  will  pause  ere  they  permit  the  handi- 
work of  those  excellent  master-builders  to  be  tampered  with.  A 
time  will  come  when  they  who  possess  such  instruments  will  be 
accounted  fortunate. 


Songs  of  Israel ;  or^  Tales  of  the  TempU  and  the  Cross.     By 
Amelia  Mary  Lobaine.     London.     Masters.      I847« 

Admirable  in  its  design,  and  in  its  execution  much  surpassing 
mediocrity,  this  little  volume  of  poems  deserves,  and  will  receive, 
a  welcome  from  all  but  very  hard-hearted  critics.  Although  in- 
tended principally  for  the  young,  many  of  the  poems  are  of  a 
nature  to  interest  all,  and  have  considerable  merit.  We  subjoin 
a  few  specimens. 

'  THE    FIRST   MURDER. 

'Twas  done^ — a  blow,  a  struggle, — the  green  earth 

Grew  red  with  unimaginable  stains ; 

And  of  the  two  there  but  a  moment  since, 

One  stood  alone : — ^the  image  at  his  feet 

Was  nothing  now — clay,  like  the  clav  it  covered. 

Save  that  it  bore  the  still  majestic  likeness ; 

The  mystery  of  life  had  passed  away. 

And  left  it  common  earth  1     A  wondrous  thing, 

A  nameless  vision,  in  its  place  appeared. 

Since  known  full  well  as  Death  f    The  arm  of  man 

Unbarred  the  gate  for  his  great  curse  to  enter  ; 

And  the  dark  rider  of  the  pale  horse  passed. 

With  his  companion,  to  their  heritage ! 
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There  was  nor  shade,  nor  cloud — ^not  one  lone  tree 

Flung  down  its  shelter  on  the  dreadful  form 

Of  the  first  murderer !  but  the  mid-day  sun 

Shone  on  him  awfully,  as  on  the  plain 

He  stood  alone  with  God,  and  with  the  dead ! 

The  Giver,  and  destroyer  of  the  gift. 

And  ruined  tabernacle — a  company 

That  shall  not  meet  again,  till  from  the  grave 

Of  ages  torn,  man  stands  a  shivering  ghost. 

To  face  his  crime  before  the  Great  White  Throne ! 

— He  would  have  fled,  bat  could  not ;  round  his  feet 

The  red  drops  ran,  and  sealed  them  to  the  ground ; 

And  on  his  hand  they  were,  and  on  the  earth. 

Which  till  that  hour  had  never  known  the  stain. 

And  from  that  hour  has  never  known  it  not  I 

And  on  the  corse  how  ghastly  shone  they  there ! 

Till  to  his  dizzy  eye  their  current  shone 

Through  all  creation — ^in  the  crimson  sun 

In  the  red  clouds  that  veiled  the  western  sky, 

A  universal  atmosphere  of  blood. 


There  was  unutterable  silence.     Then 

Cain  heard  the  voice  of  God,  and  heard  it  curse  him. 

And  felt  his  forehead  branded ;  and  the  strings 

Which  held  his  feet  were  loosened,  and  he  fled  ; 

But  not  because  it  was  his  will  to  fly. 

A  sudden  sense  of  endless  wanderings, 

A  dreary  a^ny  of  constant  toil, 

A  dread  resistless  power  still  drove  him  on ! 

That  would  not  let  him  rest,  or  know  repose. 

But  would  pursue  him  whereaoe'er  he  fled. 

Over  the  earth  accursed  to  him  for  ever !' 


'the  light  in  the  dungeon. 

'Tis  midnight  upon  Sion's  heights, 

(The  silver  noon  of  Eastern  nights,) 

Midnight  on  Tabor's  holy  hill. 

And  on  Siloam's  lovely  rill. 

Where  sleep  the  silver  moonbeams  white, 

And  turn  its  every  wave  to  light : 

'Tis  midnight  in  the  dungeon  lone. 

Where  lies  the  captive  in  his  chain  ; 
But  on  those  walls  of  rugged  stone. 

The  holy  moon  looks  down  in  vain  ; 
He  may  not  see  the  banished  ray. 
Nor  teU  the  darkness  from  the  day. 
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The  dungeon  floor  sustains  his  head. 

Full  cold  and  damp  is  such  a  bed ; 

And  on  his  fettered  limbs  and  hands 

Press  heavily  the  iron  bands  ; 

But  yet  he  sleeps — such  tranquil  rest 

As  childhood's  on  a  mother's  breast. 

****** 

Was  it  the  moon  so  ^softly  shone  ? 

No  moon  may  pierce  the  dungeon's  stone. 

Was  it  the  glowworm's  silver  lamp 

That  gleamed  above  the  dungeon's  damp  ? 

Hath  some  new  star  of  mercy  risen 

To  shine  within  a  martyr's  prison  ? 

And  bless  his  slumbers  with  its  ray  ? 

No !  this  is  older  than  the  day  ! 

Ere  Hesper's  burning  torch  was  bright, 

Orion  knew  his  seven-fold  light ; 

Or  yet  the  spirit  in  chaos  traced 

The  pathways  of  the  watery  waste ; 

Or  God  had  said  that  light  should  be 

It  shone  in  bright  eternity.' 

This  poein,  with  which  the  volume  closes,  is  the  modt  success- 
ful of  all.  We  would  willingly,  had  our  limits  allowed,  have  ex- 
tracted the  whole. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  considered  wit/i  reference 
to  the  Poor,  A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Universiti/  of  Oxford, 
By  Charles  Miller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Harlow,  Essex.  LoDdon. 

Ollivier. 

The  Neglect  of  the  Poor  the  Real  Danger  of  the  Nation :  a 
Letter  on  the  Scriptvre  Principle  of  Church  Endowment,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Poor  ;  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Grey^  Bart.^  M,P.  By  Charles  Miller,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Harlow.     London.     Ollivier. 

The  Best  Means  of  Supporting  the  Clergy.  By  a  Canadian. 
Edinburgh.    Johnstone. 

Important  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  recur  to  first  principles  in 
all  things  which  concern  our  duties,  it  is  doubly  so  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  when  the  country  is  threatened  with  dearth  and 
famine,  when    the   Church   is   distracted  by  endless   divisions, 
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disputes,  and  a  second  confusion  of  tongues,  and  when  the  state 
is  no  longer  governed  upon  principles  professing  to  be  based 
upon  6od*s  law  of  right  and  wrongs  but  upon  the  most  puerile 
notions  of  momentary  expediency  and  childish  deference  to  the 
balance  of  political  parties.  The  crisis,  moreover,  affects  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  State.  We  see  her  prelates,  on  the  one 
hand,  proclaiming  with  eloquent  lips  the  great,  the  awful  spiri- 
tual destitution  of  their  dioceses,  and  on  the  other  refusing  to 
receive  labourers  into  their  portion  of  God's  vineyard  because 
they  may  have  been  born  or  educated  in  another  portion  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  contradictory  perplexity  of  destitution  in 
the  Church,  we  find  the  ancient  landmarks  gradually  and  fear- 
fully fading  away  from  men^s  minds ;  we  hear  almost  daily  of 
fresh  misappropriation  of  sacred  things,  gilded  over  by  that  insi- 
dious artifice  of  the  tempter,  viz.,  an  unlimited  indulgence  for 
life  to  the  present  holder ;  and  worse  than  all,  we  have  before 
our  eyes  a  cool  and  systematic  attempt  to  rob  the  Church  of  the 
endowment  given  to  her  by  God,  viz.,  his  own  claim  of  a  tithe  of  our 
produce,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  modern  and  contemptible 
scheme  of  state  pay.  The  State  has  not  only  robbed  the  Church 
of  her  synods  and  convocations,  of  her  inalienable  right  to  choose 
her  own  ofiScers,  of  her  religious  houses  and  impropriations,  but 
it  is  now  pursuing  a  course  for  robbing  her  of  God's  heritage  and 
making  her  a  servant  of  servants  under  its  magnates.  This  has 
been  done,  too,  almost  without  any  remonstrance  from  the  state- 
appointed  guardians  of  her  interests,  and,  but  for  the  anger  of  her 
justly-offended  Divine  Founder,  as  shown  in  His  visitation  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  had  well-nigh  passed  disregarded.  But 
it  has  been  beautifully  said  that  *  man's  extremity  is  God*s  op- 
portunity ;'  and  in  every  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  our  Zion  it  has 
hitherto  pleased  Him  to  raise  up  an  instrument  to  fulfil  His  gra- 
cious intentions  and  to  save  her.  A  St.  Anselm  to  defend  her 
against  a  William,  a  Beckett  against  a  Henry,  a  Laud  against 
Puritans,  and  in,  all  her  emergencies  we  trust  He  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  up  for  us  champions  to  maintain  His  truth; 
which  we  may  certainly  expect,  if  we  do  not  by  impenitent  sin 
cause  the  cup  of  His  wrath  to  overflow. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article 
that  God  has  not  left  altogether  without  a  witness,  although  of  a 
more  humble  station  and  pretensions  of  His  truth  in  the  matter 
of  the  despoiling  of  His  church  of  tithe,  and  the  insidiously 
loosing  his  people  from  those  devotions  which  have  been  paid  to 
His  honour  since  the  days  of  Adam.  In  this  state  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  Church,  and  of  men's  minds  generally,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  ask  ourselves  the  question,**  What  is  religion?'  It 
has  been  debated,  '  What  is  the  Church  of  Christ  T  and  appa- 
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rently  with  little  accredited  siiccesB;  it  becomes  ns  now  to 
search  even  deeper  and  reverently  and  diligently  to  inqairp. 
What  is  the  religion  of  Christ  ?  Of  what  does  it  consist,  and  by 
what  actions  of  body  and  soul  is  it  to  be  sustained  ?  And  here, 
in  the  very  outset,  we  wish  to  lay  down  this  axrom,  that  no 
religion  is  of  any  force  or  value  in  the  sight  of  God  which  does 
not  show  itself  in  outward  and  visible  act,  whenever  opportunity 
is  given.  <  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  good  men  were  not 
contented  with  the  inward  religion  of  the  heart  only ;  nor  did 
they  think  it  enough  for  them  to- express  their  devotion  by  wordt 
alone  ;'*  and  in  these  latter  ages  too  our  Saviour  has  exhorted 
us  in  these  impressive  words,  ^  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command* 
raents.*  (John  xiv.  15.)  Now  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world 
God  has  required  us  to  give  to  Him  a  seventh  part  of  our  time, 
and  a  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  increase  of  our  substance,  as  an 
outward  and  visible  acknowledgment  that  our  lives  and  all  our 
earthly  goods  are  His,  and  all  held  during  His  good  pleasure. 
This  visible  devotion  to  God  has  moreov^  continued,  as  a  fact, 
firom  the  first  da^s  of  man  down  to  our  own  day,  and  being  His 
appointed  worship  will,  we  hope,  ever  continue  with  us.  Tithes 
were  offered  to  God  through  the  first  born  as  God's  ministers 
during  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  through  the  tribe  of  Levi 
during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewisn  temple,  through  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  More- 
over, at  the  separation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  all  secular  inhe- 
ritances, the  Lord*s  portion  was  given  to  them  for  their  inherit- 
ance; (Numbers  xviii.  21;)  and  the  Christian  Church  having 
become  heir  of  the  Jewish,  now  has  the  right  of  tithes  by  God's 
ordinance,  as  St  Paul  expressly  informs  us  in  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14. 
Comber  tells  us  in  his  '  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Tithes/  London,  1685,  that  this  duty  is  ^so  evident  in 
itself^  that  all  nations  have  learned  from  the  light  of  nature  to 
make  some  such  real  oblation  to  their  gods.**  All  nations,  then, 
witness  that  this  giving  back  a  portion  of  our  substance  to  God's 
use  is  the  true  outward  mode  of  worshipping  Him.  Tithes, 
therefore,  may  be  treated  o^  first,  as  God's  own  portion.  His 
claim  or  quit  rent ;  and,  secondly,  as  given  into  the  hands  of 
His  Church,  as  the  means  with  which  she  is  to  fulfil  her  divine 
commission.  But  we  do  not  intend  now  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  this  doctrine;  for  that  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  various  publications  of  the  thoroughly  earnest  Vicar 
of  Harlow.  We  can  here  but  glance  at  a  few  of  the  main 
points  of  this  exceedingly  important  subject.  To  a  thought- 
ful  mind  the   silent   and  perhaps  somewhat   undesigned,    yet 

*  Diacouiae  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup  tier,  bj  Edward  Selling.     London. 
1685. 
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sttU  rapid  and  deadly  prosress  made  by  the  secular  power 
against  the  Church  is  very  alarming.  Almost  every  one  of  her 
vital  functions  are  now  enslaved,  and  are  exercised  according  to 
the  wishes  or' fancies  of  the  parliamentary  chieftain  of  the  cur- 
rent  moment.  Commutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent  charge  is  in 
matter  of  fact  taking  away  God's  endowment  and  substituting 
that  of  man ;  in  short,  neither  more  nor  less  than  placing  her 
upon  the  voluntary  system,  and  upon  the  basest  part  too  of  that 
vaunted  delusion.  'The  tithe-system  makes  the  priest  the  sti- 
pendiary of  God,  and  the  award  makes  him  the  stipendiary  of 
the  secular  power-— of  man. 

To  what  a  depth  of  heresy  may  we  not  expect  this  state  of 
things  to  lead  !  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  and  if  the  state 
pays  the  priest  it  will  compel  him  to  serve  its  (often  base)  pur- 
poses. He  can  no  longer  *  rebuke  with  all  authority/  as  his 
office  reouires.  The  false  philosophy  or  political  notions  of  the 
present  day  are  ever  urging  the  state  to  take  upon  itself  those 
duties  which  belong  to  other  parties.  It  is  now  urged  that  the 
state  must  itself  do  the  work  of  education,  whereas  in  truth  it  is 
the  business  of  the  state  to  see  that  they  in  whose  hands  God 
has  placed  the  duty  perform  it  efficiently.  The  folly  which  now 
crowds  the  hands  of  the  state  with  a  multitude  of  details  which 
properly  belong  to  other  persons,  must  by  and  bye  make  itself 
evident  from  the  accumulation  of  disordered  functions  and  griev- 
ous obstruction  of  business.  In  the  cure  of  the  poor,  for  instance, 
how  lamentably  has  not  the  state  failed  in  attempting  to  do  the 
proper  work  of  the  Church  by  a  semi-heathen  scheme.  Nobly 
does  the  Vicar  of  Harlow  advocate  their  cause  in  his  sermon  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  *  In  early  times  .  .  .  Christ's  poor 
were  treated  as  members  of  her  household,  and  their  portion  was 
something  more  than  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  her  table.  Her 
cruse  of  oil  was  blessed,  because  her  poor  as  well  as  her  priests 
and  prophets  were  permitted  to  feeo  on  it.'  (p.  18.)  Again, 
'  The  poor,  it  has  been  well  said,  are  a  legacy  and  a  charge 
bequeathed  and  entrusted  to  the  Church  by  her  divine  Fodnder ; 
and  if  she  resigns  them  she  resigns  a  portion,  of  the  sacred  de* 
posit  which  was  confided  to  her  keeping.'  (p.  18.)  But  our 
limits  allow  not  of  extended  quotations,  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  varied  and  convincing  arguments  is  only  to  be  obtained  from 
the  sermon  itself.  In  the  pamphlet  entitled  No.  1  upon  our 
list  he  thus  plainly  speaks  out :  '  Your  present  poor  law  shows  that 
there  is  amongst  us  a  want  of  common  sense  and  common 
humanity,  (p.  19);  and  (p.  9)  observes, « Look  at  the  destitute 
condition  of  such  places  as  Manchester  and  Lambeth,  the  mon- 
strum  horrendum^  the  sad  creation  of  our  anti-tithe  policy.  . 
Look  at  the  spiritual  starvation  of  tha  masses  of  the  people ; 
myriads  of  souls  are  as  it  were  remonstrating  with  the  Primate 
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by  their  destitute  condition  ;  they  are  begging  at  the  very  thres- 
holds of  his  palace. 

The  Edinburgh  Tract  pointedly  observes*  *  The  priest  whose 
tithe  is  secured  to  him  by  the  state  is  exposed  to  all  demagogue- 
ism,  whereby  his  usefulness  is  lessened,  and  the  people  set 
against  him  without  just  cause.  He  is  in  danger,  too,  of  resting 
his  claim  to  support  on  human  enactment,  rather  than  on  the 
law  of  God  ;  and  hence  should  the  state  say.  We  will  be  tithe- 
gatherers  for  you  no  longer,  he  could  depend  but  little  on  the 
conscience  of  an  ill-instructed  people;  and  the  majority  of  his 
tithe  would  cease  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  secular  arm.  This 
will  roost  probably  take  place  in  England  before  a  dozen  years 
hence.  The  late  and  present  movements  are  the  preparatory 
steps  to  such  a  measure/  (p.  8.)  But  we  must  draw  our  random 
observations  to  a  close,  and  remark  that  this  question  concerns 
not  merely  the  divine  endowment  of  Christ's  Church,  but  also 
the  duty  and  worship  of  every  Christian,  and  therefore  requires 
the  most  diligent  study  of  all  to  whom  God  has  afforded  the 
means  of  learning. 


The  Chamvion  of  the  Cross:  an  Allegory.     By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
TtTE,  B.A.     London.     Masters.     1847. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  make  such  favourable  mention  of  this 
volume  as  of  the  last.  Mr.  Tute  has  altogether  mistaken  his 
vocation.  He  is  no  poet,  and  no  allegorist  We  strongly  re- 
commend him  to  keep  henceforth  to  plain  prose. 

In  Mr.  Bohn's  series  the  second  volume  of  Coxe^s  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  first  volume  of  Ockley*s  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens, have  appeared  since  our  last.  Of  the  work  of  Coxe  we 
have  spoken  in  a  former  number.  Ockley's  History  is  an  admi- 
rable choice.  It  had  become  an  exceedingly  rare  book,  and  we 
fear  had  even  ceased  to  he  much  known  to  the  general  reader. 
Yet  its  merits,  both  as  a  history  and  as  a  composition,  are  of  the 
first  order.  Gibbon's  praise  is  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a 
standard  work. 


By  some  defect  in  the  Post  Office  management^  the  University 
Intelliyence  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 
It  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number. 

May  29,  1847. 
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